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July 7, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 

The CHAIRMAN: As cern hide some days ago, we set aside to-day for the 
purpose of considering section 55, the functions of the bank auditor, and we have 
present Mr. Clarkson. I would ask Mr. Clarkson to please come to the platform 
I am going to ask Mr. Tompkins to make a brief introduction of Mr. Clarkson 
so far as it may bear upon his functions. 

Mr. Tompxtins: Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely necessary for me to introduce 
Mr. Clarkson to the committee; but for the benefit of those members who are 
not aware of his position and qualifications, I might say that he is a member 
of the chartered accounting firm of Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth and Nash of 
Toronto and also of the firm of E. R. C. Clarkson and Sons of Toronto. Mr. 
Clarkson has acted at various times as shareholders’ auditor of banks under 
section 55; and he has also had the distinction, if I might so term it, of having 
acted as liquidator of four different banks, namely the Monarch Bank of Canada, 
the Sovereign Bank of Canada, the Farmers’ Bank of Canada and the Home 
Bank of Canada. ‘Those three banks last named are mentioned in exhibit 
number 5 at pages 110 to 112 of the proceedings and evidence of this committee 
this year. 


The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Graham has the floor. 


Mr. G. T. Criarxson, C.A., called: 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. Clarkson, your firm is, as Mr. Tompkins has told us, Clarkson, 
Gordon, Dilworth and Nash?—A., Yes. 

Q. And is it in the capacity of a member of the firm or as an individual that 
you act as shareholder’s auditor of one or two banks?—-A. No, in a personal 
capacity, drawing my assistants from the firm. 

Q. From the firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. What bank is it that you are shareholders’ auditor of at we present time? 

—A. The Bank of Commerce and the Bank of Toronto. 

Q. For the information of the committee, what other banks Lisve you acted 
for in that capacity in the past?—-A. I am a co-auditor, but it is not my year, in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia—at the present time. In the past I audited the Metro- 
politan, the Standard, the Dominion, and my partner the Imperial. 

Q. So that you can safely be said, Mr. Clarkson, to have had a very wide 
experience?—A. Well, I have had some. 

Q. In the duties assigned to a shareholders’ auditor?—A. That is right. 

Q. The Act, as you know, calls for the selection by the shareholders of two 
auditors.—-A. That is right. 

Q. Who is your co-auditor of the Bank of Toronto and the Bank of Com- 
merce at the present time?—A. Mr. Glendinning in’ the Bank of Toronto and Mr. 
Shepherd in-the Bank of Commerce. 

Q. Mr. Glendinning?—A. Yes—in the Bank of Toronto. 

Q. In both banks?—A. No I am principal auditor for the Bank of Toronto. 

Q. Yes—aA. At the present time my associate is Mr. Glendinning in the 
Bank of Toronto. I am an associate auditor in the Bank of Nova Scotia. I am 
not the auditor this year. Somebody else is there in my place. I am associate 
auditor in the Bank of Commerce,—associate auditor for this year. 
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Q. It is wise maybe to put the facts on record because it is not only mem- 
bers of the committee who may wish to follow this, Mr. Chairman, but also those 
who are interested in the work of the committee. Under the Act those two 
auditors must be chosen from different firms of auditors?—A. That is right. 

- Q. Yes. And your term is restricted to a period of two years?—A. That is as 
associate auditor. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. As associate auditor. 

Q. Yes.—A. As principal auditor I can be elected from year to year without 
interruption if the shareholders choose to elect me; but as associate auditor, they 
change every two years. 

Q. And there must be a period of two years elapse between the employment 
of the same auditor?—A. That is the associate auditor. 

Q. Iam a little puzzled by that statement with regard to the principal audi- 
tor. I do not notice any distinction in the Act, Mr. Clarkson, with regard to 
the principal and associate auditors——A. There is a provision in there. I have 
not got it here. I have been handed the Act. It says; “The shareholders shall 
at each annual meeting— 

Mr. NosewortHy: Would you mind telling us what page that is? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Subsection 5. 

The Witness: Subsection 5 of section 55. It reads: 


The shareholders shall at each annual general meeting appoint two 
persons, not members of the same firm, whose names are included in the 
last published list, to audit the affairs of the bank, but if the same two 
persons, or members respectively of the same two firms have been appointed 
for two years in succession to audit the affairs of any one bank, one such 
person or any member of one such firm shall not be again appointed to 
audit the affairs of such bank during the period of two years next 
following the term for which he was last appointed. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Yes—#A. That results in one so-called permanent auditor or continuous 
auditor and the other alternate. 

Q. Putting it in another way, it results in a fresh auditor having access to 
the books on behalf of the shareholders every two years?—A. That is what was 
intended, yes. 

@. And that is what happens in practice?—A. That is what happens. 

Q. Just so that we may know, how long has your firm been established? 
I am speaking now of Clarkson, Gordon Dilworth and Nash.—A. The original 
firm? Eighty years. 

Q. Eighty years?—A. Yes. 

id assume that we all know it, but you can vouch for the fact that it has a 
very large business in the auditing field?—-A. We have a fair business, yes; 
an extensive business. 

Pg: tae notice Mr. Tompkins has told us of your association with the liquida- 
tion of certain banks. That, too, would give you a very great insight into the 
method of management and the safeguards that have to be adopted in the 
banking business, I take it that would follow through that?—A. Well, the 
liquidation of a bank gives you a kind of experience that you do not get from 
the audit. It is something entirely different. 
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Q. If I recall it correctly, Mr. Tompkins mentioned the Monarch Bank.— 
A. That was incorporated and a certain number of shares subscribed for which 
were insufficient to get its certificate—to commence to operate—and it had to 
be wound up. 

Q. It actually never commenced business?—A. It never commenced business. 

Q. No. Then there is the Sovereign. Could you give us this in chronological 
order?—-A. Then there was the Farmers’ Bank. 

Q. The Farmers’ Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. What year did that fall?—-A. Well, you have got me. 1910, was it? 

Mr. Tompkins: In 1910. 


The Wirness: In 1910. 


By Mr. Graham: 
@. Yes?—A. That is the Farmers’ Bank. 
@. Yes?—A. Then there is the Sovereign. 


Mr. Tompkins: The Sovereign situation came about in 1908. If I may 
interject, Mr. Graham, if you will refer to page 112 of the proceedings of the 
committee you will see that the note with reference to the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada explains the situation rather fully. I do not know whether it is worth 
while to read it at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not need to read it, Mr. Graham. 
Mr. GraHaAm: I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAtRMAN: We do not need to read it. 


Mr. GraHAm: No, except for this: I should like the chronological story on 
the record. Likely the average reader will not refer to that. 


The CHARMAN: Well, it is on the record already. 
Mr. GrauaAm: Yes. But I mean they would not refer to that. 


Mr. Tompkins: The Sovereign Bank eventually went into hquidation. Its 
affairs were placed in liquidation in 1914. 


Mr. Granam: That is the Sovereign? 
Mr. Tomrxins: That is the Sovereign. 
Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 


Mr. Tompkins: But that was under rather exceptional circumstances; 
because in 1908, when its troubles developed, as explained in the note I men- 
tioned, certain other banks took over its branches and assumed its liabilities to 
the depositors. But as I say, the footnote sets out the position fully. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. I am trying to get your experience. It was in 1914 that you came into 
the Sovereign picture?—A. No. I came in before that. In 1908 it got into 
trouble, and I think somewhere around 1910 or 1911 or at a time after the assis- 
ting banks, as they were called, had taken over its branches and liabilities, the 
Sovereign Bank remained a debtor to the other banks to the extent of, I should 
say, $8,000,000, $9,000,000 or perhaps $10,000,000, and the Sovereign Bank still 
retained ownership of a railway and a lot of assets of various kinds—slow assets. 
So they formed a corporation called ‘International Assets”, and.they turned 
those remaining assets which the bank had retained over to International Assets 
and it issued bonds for the obligations still remaining owing to the other banks. 
T was a trustee under that bond mortgage, and had an interest in watching the 
realization and assisting in the realization of those assets until they were 
exhausted. In the meantime International Assets also performed another func- 
tion. Many stockholders of the Sovereign Bank subscribed for shares in 
International Assets and the monies they paid into International Assets thereon 
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were paid over in satisfaction of the double lability upon the Sovereign Bank 
shares held by such subscribers; in that way, the debt of International Assets 
to the assisting banks was partly reduced. A considerable amount, about 
$2,000,000, I think, of double liability on Sovereign Bank shares still remained 
unpaid thereafter and the bank was put into liquidation and I became liquidator 
of it in 1914 in order to enforce collection of the same. 

Q. It will be interesting I think, Mr. Clarkson, to observe that in the 
Sovereign Bank failure the shareholders suffered a loss?—A. The shareholders 
suffered a loss and the banks suffered a loss. 

Q. And did the depositors?—A. No. 

Q. The depositors did not suffer a loss?-A. No, because the deposits were 
assumed by the assisting banks; in the end, however, the banks lost $400,000 to 
$500,000 in that connection. : 

Q. In order to protect the depositors’ position?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the depositors in the Sovereign Bank did not suffer any direct 
loss?—A. They did not. 

Q. And the next bank I think you mentioned was the Home Bank?—-A. Well, 
the position in connection with the Home Bank was that the assets of the Bank 
produced sufficient to pay all of the privileged claims against it except about 
$200,000 still owing to the Province of Ontario whose claim was deferred in order 
to enable a dividend to be paid to the depositors of the Bank. As a result the 
depositors got a dividend of 25 per cent from realization of the assets of the 
bank. The still remaining assets are not worth $200,000 or sufficient to pay off 
the claim of the Ontario government; consequently the assets of the bank 
including the double liability, produced for the depositors 25 per cent of their 
claims. The Ontario government will probably lose between $100,000 and 
$150,000 of its privileged claim. The shareholders lost all that they put into 
the bank and the double liability which they had to pay on its shares. 

Q. Are there any other banks not mentioned?—A. There was the Home 
Bank, that is the one I was speaking about—no, there are no others. 

Q. What about the Farmers?—A. Oh, pardon me; the Farmers’ Bank after 
a settlement of the privileged claims against it paid nothing to its depositors. 

Q. Nothing?—A. No. 

Q. When did that occur?—A. 1910. 

Q. And the Home was in what year?—A. 1923. 

Q. The Home Bank, it has been suggested to me by Mr. Mellraith here, 
is significant of something which I think should be put on the record of the 
committee. In the Home Bank case the dominion government had to, under 
pressure, give some assistance?—-A. The Dominion government contributed 35 
per cent of their claims to certain classes of depositors. My recollection is that 
excluded from such classes were the claims of corporations, associations and 
partnerships; it was remaining depositors who got the 35 per cent. 

Q. But in the Farmers’ Bank, the completed picture, the shareholders lost 
everything including the double liability?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the depositors got nothing?—A. That is right. 

Q. So the Farmers’ Bank was a complete total failure, a loss to all con- 
cerned?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you mean except for note holders?—A. I beg your pardon, the circula- 
tion was paid in full. 

@. But in the case of the classes mentioned, the shareholders and the deposi- 
tors, they suffered a complete loss?—-A. In the Farmers’ Bank? 

Q. Yes—A. That is right. 

@. Then legislation was set up to safeguard the shareholders’ position by 
the appointment of a shareholders’ auditor. I assume this came about through 
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Canada’s experience of these various failures of which you have spoken and in 
connection with which you acted as liquidator?—A. Well, you may assume 
that. 

Q. I think that is the case because I note the time of the legislation as at 
present formed providing for shareholders’ auditors became law in 1923?— 
A. That is right. . 

@. I notice that you mentioned that in 1922 you acted for the Home 
Bank? 

Mr. Tompkins: Mr. Graham, the original provision for shareholders’ audi- 
tor was in 1913 but the section was amended in a good many respects in 1923. 

Mr. Grauam: That is what I am saying. The legislation we now have 
as a safeguard was completed and made law in 19238. 


Mr. Tompxtns: Exactly. 


Mr. GraHam: And the Inspector General’s position was created in 1924, I 
think that is right. 


Mr. Tompkins: That is right. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. Would you care to pass an opinion, Mr. Clarkson, on the underlying 
causes, if there were any, which were general to all of these failures which you 
have mentioned; what caused the banks in your experience to endanger their 
position and eventually fail?—A. I had better take them separately. 

Q. Yes——A. The Farmers’ Bank failed because of its loans to and invest- 
ment in the Keeley Mine, and the making of other speculative loans. The 
Sovereign Bank failed because of loans made against securities of the Alaskan 
Central Railway and of the Chicago-Milwaukee Electric Railway and against 
other securities, the values of which became impaired. In the case of the 
Home Bank it was advances to real estate corporations, directly and indirectly, 
which were largely responsible for its failure. 

Q. In other words, the making of loans that were not sound?—A. The 
making of loans and investments which proved to be unsound. | 

Q. I take it too that it follows—if that is the case, with these banks we are 
speaking about—that in your position as liquidator, you found that, in their 
statements, they evaluated such amounts at actually more than they were 
worth?—A. That is right, they were over-valued. 

Q. They were over-valued?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that true in connection with every one of these banks?—A. That is 
true in relation to the facts, yes. 

Q. Then it follows, I assume, that this is a very important feature in 
respect of banking, to see that they properly evaluate their assets? 

Mr. JAcKMAN: You would not say that that was the chief cause of such 
failures—that such failures were due to a lack of wisdom in making the loans 
to and investment in the Keeley mine and because of advances to and against 
the shares in the other corporations of the type you have named. 

The Wirness: I am merely stating the facts as they were found to be. Such 
failures took place by reason of unsound loans and investments, and such loans 
and investments were over-valued in the statements of such banks. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. In each of these cases is it a fact that until it was ascertained and the 
banks were forced into liquidation each of these assets you have mentioned were 
carried in the final stages at a heavy increase over their true value?—A. That 
is right. 
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By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. Had they been carried in the books of the bank at a much lower valua- 
tion would that in your opinion have avoided the bankruptcy?—A. In the opera- 
tions of the bank at an earlier time. 

Q. It would not necessarily have prevented their collapse?—A. One would 
have to relate that, of course, to each specific case. In the Keeley Mine it was 
the speculative nature of the venture into which they kept pouring money until 
they had $2,000,000 invested. In our efforts to sell the mine we could not at 
first get any bid at all for it. Finally, we got one for $100,000 and accepted it. 
Later on, after a large amount of money had been spent upon the property ore 
was struck. The loan to and investment of the bank in the Keeley Mine was a 
purely speculative one. In the case of the Sovereign Bank it loaned to broker- 
age houses large sums of money upon the security and shares of Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and on the Alaska Central Railway hoping no doubt that it 
would be able to obtain the return of such loans from the sale of such securities, 
which later went sour. As far as the Home Bank was concerned, the loans to 
real estate companies (directly and indirectly) in amounts increasing from time 
to time ultimately caused its failure. How soon such loans had they been ques- 
tioned, would have affected the position of each of such banks would have 
depended upon when the values of these were so questioned— 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. Mr. Clarkson, you were not connected as liquidator with the Ontario 
bank?—A. No. 

Q. To get down to your duties, Mr. Clarkson, would you describe briefly 
to the committee your interpretation of the duties cast upon you by the appoint- 
ment of yourself as shareholders’ auditor?—A. You want it only in very. general 
terms? You do not want me to get down to details? 

@. No, general terms.—A. My conception of the duties of an auditor are 
twofold, at least; first of all to see that the assets of a bank are not over-valued 
in its statements—so far as the public are concerned—and second, to see that 
they are not under-valued or over-valued so far as the shareholders are con- 
cerned, and in relation thereto that the profits of the bank are fairly stated. 
That is the duty of a bank auditor as I see it. 

@. Perhaps we will ask for a little elaboration of that. You say you con- 
sider it one of your duties to see that the assets of the bank are neither under- 
valued or over-valued?—A. Within the realm of opinion. 

Q. Within the realm of your opinion, yes?—A. Within the realm of my 
opinion, yes, that is it eventually. 

@. Would you explain why there is the necessity against undervaluation? 
Why does that strike you as one of your duties to see that they are not under- 
valued?—A. Because if you under-value the assets unduly then you do not pro- 
vide a fair statement to the shareholders to indicate what their equity in the 
institution is. 

Q. In other words, using the wording of the Act, it would not be a true state- 
ment?—A. Not a true statement. 

@. You consider it is necessary to not under-value in order that a true 
statement may be presented by you to the shareholders of that bank?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. What about over-valuation?—A. The Act requires that the assets shall 
be valued not above market or with estimated loss provided for. I should like © 
to clear up something here. The main assets of a bank are its loans and its invest- 
ments. The value of those loans is a matter of opinion from time to time— 
from month to month—from year to year, and depending on conditions of busi- 
ness. The value of its investments are subject to market fluctuation. There- 
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fore, in dealing with the assets of a bank and trying to present a fair statement 
of them, the auditor forms his opinion; he goes over the individual loans and 
forms his opinion of their value, and where he thinks any reserve should be pro- 
vided in respect of them he takes the same into account. As far as investments 
are concerned he compares the cost of those investments or the book value of 
them with market values and sees that they are not included in the bank’s 
statement at more than such market values. When the statement is presented 
it is supposed to represent the fair realizable value of the assets of the bank after 
provision of a factor of safety against contingencies. 

I should like to make sure that in the above connection this committee 
understands what “inside reserves” mean. Inside reserves do not mean the 
reserves as recorded on the books on the bank. The inside reserves of a bank 
is the difference between the fair realizable value of its assets, and the value 
at which such assets are shown at in its public statement. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. You said the difference between the fair value and the value as shown 
in the public statement. You mean—A. Audited statement. 

Q. The book value, not the statement made public?—-A. No, I mean the 
public statement. , 

Q. The one that is printed?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
@. May we have that repeated? With the interruption I missed it.— 
A. What I am trying to make clear here is that book reserves and book appro- 
priations on the records of a bank do not constitute its inner reserves—for a 
variety of reasons. I will go into the matter if you wish me to. 


By Mr. Graham: 


~ Q. We would be glad if you would—A. Suppose a bank has a loan of 
$500,000 which it considers to be wholly bad. It may, if it desires, write it off 
completely when no value for it will be shown on the books of the bank, and no 
reserve will be shown on such books in respect of it. Treated another way the 
bank ean continue to carry such loan on its books at $500,000 but set up a 
reserve of equal amount against it; under these conditions you may in one 
instance have nothing shown on the books for the loan, while in the other the 
loan will be on the books for $500,000 with a reserve of $500,000 against it. 
Both mean the same in ultimate result. Again, the bank may carry the loan 
at $500,000 and have a reserve of $500,000 against it but the loan be worth 
$250,000. In such a case the inner reserve in connection with that loan would 
be $250,000, or the value behind the reserve. 

Then, every bank has a large volume of loans, say, $40,000,000, $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000, in respect of which there is an unknown loss factor, as it knows 
that it will not be able to collect the whole of such loans. What it would fail to 
collect on such loans is dependent upon conditions of business from time to time 
and those in prospect. So I say to you that if included in the assets of a bank is 
a security for $100,000 which the bank believes to be worthless it may, if it desires, 
write it off when it will have no value shown on its books with regard to it; 
in another case it continues to carry the security at $100,000 but reserves $100,000 
against it. Then if the security shall later become worth $50,000 the inside 
reserve held by the bank in respect of it will be $50,000. If the security shall 
later become worth $100,000, then the inside reserve which the bank will hold in 
respect of it will be $100,000. I am trying to make clear that the inside 
reserve of a bank is the excess of value over the amount at which its assets 
are carried in its public statement. It is not the book figures of such reserves. So 
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I say to you that when you come down to facts the inside reserves of a bank 
are comprised of the difference between the fair realizable value of its assets 
and the amount at which they are shown in its public statement; the difference 
between those two is the margin or factor of safety which constitutes the inside 
fund of the bank. 

Q. I would take it that you, at least, as one of the shareholders’ auditors at 
present employed by the Bank of Toronto and the Bank of Commerce, consider 
it one of the chief duties of the shareholders’ auditors to pass judgment on the 
real valuation of the assets?—A. You cannot certify the statement unless you 
do. 

Q. It would not be a true statement unless you did?—A. Absolutely not, in 
my opinion. 

Q. I did not intend to go into this quite so quickly but you have started and 
I would be glad if you would complete the picture. Using your experience 
as an auditor and liquidator, and your general knowledge, and giving us the 
benefit of your experience, you notice you have used the term, “Inside reserve’’? 
—A. Yes. 

(Q. They are not specifically disclosed on the statement presented to the 
public?—A. They are reflected in the statement by deduction from the value 
of assets. That is right. 


By Mr. Kinley: 

Q. From the face value of the assets?—A. I do not want to evade your 
question. You have loans valued as say worth $50,000,000 and we will say your 
inner reserve is $3,000,000; these such loans will appear on the public statement 
at $47,000,000. That is why I say that such reserves are given effect to in the 
public statement by deduction. 

Q. From the face value?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Perhaps we had better make that clear. That inner or inside reserve, 
as you call it, is created by the considered devaluation of the assets appearing 
on the books to what is considered to be their market. or true value. Is that 
not correct?—A. Well, again I wish to explain. You see, Mr. Graham, you are 
asking how they are accumulated? 

Q. Yes. I think that is one of the mysteries that the committee do not 
understand.—A. How they are accumulated is in two ways. Going back years 
ago, we will say ten or fifteen years ago, when the bank was valuing its assets 
for statement purposes, let us say that it appropriated $200,000 against expected 
losses in its then loans. Such appropriation was applied in reduction of its 
earnings for such year and carried to the credit of its appropriation account. 
Five years after that, perhaps ten years after that, such $200,000 may be 
recovered in full, following which—if not taken into profits—it leaves $200,000 
in the appropriation account as a cushion against possible losses in loans and 
securities generally. 

Q. You mean it may have been paid?—A. Yes, paid; when, unless the 
recovery is treated as a profit obtained in the year in which it is realized, it 
results in leaving a $200,000 reserve account on the books of the bank. 

Q. Yes?—A. In addition to that, in each year under review—from time to 
time—over the period of operations of the bank, debts are written off as worthless 
and then later recovered. Who so recovered, if the bank has a sufficient inner 
reserve, such recovery goes into the profits of the bank. If it has not a sufficient 
reserve the amount goes to the credit of a reserve account on the books of the 
bank. Thus, progressively, and because Canadian banks, on the average, have 
been operating for seventy-five years, reserve accounts have been accumulated. 
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Such reserves are then deducted from the book value of the bank’s assets for its 
statement purposes. The difference between the amount of such account so 
deducted from the amount of the bank’s assets, and the actual amount required 
to reduce the book value of such assets to their fair realizable value constitutes 
the inner reserves of the bank. Suppose such reserves were $5,000,000 and the 
amount required to cover the known and expected losses was $2,000,000, the 
inner reserves of the bank would be $3,000,000, which would be its margin of 
safety against unknown losses and fluctuations in the value of its securities. 

Q. I presume it is true to say that the banking business is slightly different 
sha say, a dealer in perishable goods?—A. Well, in some ways and not in 
others. 

Q. Well, a good debt may go bad?—-A. And a bad debt may come good. 

Q. That is my point. There is never any complete cut-off. In some cases 
it is so humanly certain that the borrower cannot pay that it is part of the 
bank’s history and is written off as an uncollectable debt. But in the great 
number of cases, I take it that human judgment is not able to completely see 
the future, and items that are considered poor or bad loans are recovered. That 
is true?—A. Mr. Graham, it comes down to this: a bank can operate and make 
loans so that it has no losses, if it lends, for instance, on gold only. 


Mr. Suacutr: Or Dominion of Canada securities. 


The Witness: As long as the public has got confidence in the Dominion of 
Canada. But if it is to perform what we might consider its proper function, 
the proper function of Canadian banking, it has to make losses. It cannot 
support industry unless it grants credit on a basis which has a risk attached 
to it. Therefore the amount of the losses that the bank makes each year is 
dependent on the liberality of the credit which it grants. If you want to tie 
it down so that it cannot make any losses, then it does not need any reserve 
fund. On the other hand, if you want it to support agriculture and if you want 
it to support industry, you have got to do two things. You have got to let it 
have sufficient profits so as to take care of losses, and at the same time leave a 
moderate return to its shareholders. If you do not do that, then it pulls in its 
credits. It has got to pull them in. Then you have got to have a factor of safety 
to take care of the ups and downs, the fluctuations of trade, markets and things 
of that kind. If you have not got that, then you have got to pull in your credits. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 

Q. Like any other business?—A. It is no different from the corner grocery 
in a great many respects. But there seems to be a mystery in a great many 
people’s minds about banking when there is no mystery at all about it. 

Q. There is no mystery in my mind, because I know too much about it. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. Would you agree with this, Mr. Clarkson: if the shareholders’ position 
in the bank is in jeopardy, of necessity the position of the depositors is 
jeopardized, not to the same extent but nevertheless to some extent?—A. Well, 
the depositor has protection first and the shareholder has it afterwards. 

Q. Yes—A. But they are both in jeopardy if anything is done which 
undermines confidence in the situation. 

Q. That is what I mean. You have told us how that inside or inner 
reserve is created. I wanted to ask you to pass your opinion on this. From 
your long experience, both as a shareholders’ auditor and as a liquidator in some 
of the bank failures that have occurred, do you consider it wise in our banking 
system to have inside or inner reserves?—A. Well, I think I answered that. 
I do not think you can carry on your system and grant credit of the kind that 
is required in Canada unless you have substantial reserves. 
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By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 
Q. It is not only wise; it is imperative?—A. Well, I think it is necessary. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. The point is this. You could hold reserves and have them all appear 
in the public statement. I want to know if it is wise, in your opinion, to have 
what are known as inside or inner reserves in addition to the disclosed reserves ?— 
A. I think it is unwise to show them; and I will tell you why. 

Q. That is what I want to get at?—A. Let us suppose that you have a bank 
whose inside reserves, on the basis that I mentioned, are $5,000,000. Put it 
$10,000,000 if you want to, but I will say $5,000,000. Let us assume that when 
it prepares its public statement for 1943-44, such inside reserves are $5,000,000 
and that th ebank has $100,000,000 of securities, should a fluctuation in the 
value of such securities take place in the next year to the extent of one 
point only, upwards, the inside reserves would be shown to have increased to 
$6,000,000—when the public would believe that the bank’s earnings were 
$1,000,000 more than shown in its operating statement. Or take the converse. 
Suppose it has inside reserves of $5,000,000 and $100,000,000 of securities, and 
in the next year there is a drop of three points in the value of the $100,000,000 
of securities. Its inner reserve would then be shown as having been reduced from 
$5,000,000 to $2,000,000, and uninitiated and non-informed persons would say 
that it had lost $3,000,000 in the year which was not shown in its operating 
account and that it was therefore dangerous to do business with it. I think it 
reasonable to give information which will be generally understood by the public, 
but I do not consider that the above conditions would be understood or properly 
appreciated by the public in general; therefore I think it is most unwise to 
publish the inside reserves of the banks. I think it would be dangerous to do so. 

Q. What part, Mr. Clarkson, in your opinion, does the confidence of the 
public play in a bank’s business?—A. It plays everything. If the bank loses 
the confidence of the public and the publie begins to withdraw deposits it is 
generally only a matter of time until it has to be taken over by another bank— 
or else goes out of business. 

Q. And the bank which takes it over, having the confidence of the people, 
would be able to carry on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell us this, Mr. Clarkson: in your opinion, did the fact that 
the Canadian banks had inner reserves or inside reserves assist the Canadian 
banking system to come through the thirties, the depression period?—A. It most 
certainly did. 

Q. You have no doubt as to that?—A. No doubt in the world. 

Q. Can you offer an opinion as to what might have occurred if the Canadian 
banks had had no inside or inner reserves to absorb losses that occurred?—A. If 
they had turned out a statement according to the Act, they would have shown a 
deficit or their outside reserve part wiped out; and that would have brought a 
cessation of confidence. 

Q. With the resultant crisis?—A. The inner reserves are merely a factor or 
margin of safety to take care of those fluctuations. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 
@. A necessary cushion?—A. It is a cushion. 
Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West): May I ask a question? 
Mr. GraHam: Yes. 
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By Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West) : 

Q. Having regard to these inner reserves, are they always revenue-producing 
or might they be non-revenue producing?—A. I can only answer you in this way. 
They are the difference between the aggregate fair realizable value of the bank’s 
assets and the aggregate value of the composite lot as they appear in its statement. 
They are not earmarked at all. They are just so much in the pot. 

Q. What I am getting at is this. I was wondering if they produced any 
revenue or not. They might and they might not. They might be profitable — 
A. Oh, well, they would not be that; because you can see in your statement— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): There is nothing there. 


The Wrirness: Part of it might be in cash. Part of it would be in loans and 
part in securities, 


By Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West) : 

Q. What I am getting at is this. Statements have been made here that the 
banks are not paying any taxes on those inner reserves——A. I should like to 
clear that up now. 

Q. Yes.—A. I have heard it said that the banks are not paying their fair 
taxes. I want to say that so far as some of the institutions which I have had to 
do with are concerned, they have reduced their inner reserves in the last few 
years by over $1,000,000 and paid the maximum taxes on that, a situation which 
to my mind has been very unfair to them in this way. Ten years or seven years 
ago, or whatever the time is, there were loans on the books of the bank which 
appeared to be bad, doubtful, and a reserve was made against them so as to 
carry the loans as an asset of the bank for what they were believed to be worth. 
Then after being written off in that way and carried into its inside reserve, some 
of such loans came back in later years and in 1948; having been written off as a 
deduction from profits ten years ago, such recoveries were added to profits when 
they were received. This increased profits in such years and left part of them 
subject to excess profit taxes of 100 per cent as compared with 15 per cent taxes 
which the bank saved in the earlier period when such loans were written off. 
The course pursued by the bank was'a proper course, but what I am saying to 
you is that by occurrences of such kind the inside reserves of some institutions 
have been reduced and the amount of taxes which they have paid has been 
unduly high. I think there is a situation in that connection which is worthy of 
consideration. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : 

Q. Those reserves are reflected in the operating account?—-A. The reserves 
went back into profits if the reserves of the bank are considered to be adequate 
without inclusion of the same. 

Q. But they are reflected each year in the operating account?—A., Ordinarily 
they go into its profit and loss account under the circumstances mentioned. 

Q. From the operating account into the profit and loss account?—A. That 
is where recoveries go—under the conditions mentioned. 

Q. So they are reflected in the bank statement each year in the operating 
account?—A. What has happened is that recoveries from loans written off 
in prior years go into operating account when the inside reserves are deemed to 
be adequate; then new appropriations made in respect of losses on loans in 
the year are charged against the same. The excess of recoveries over losses 
is profit which becomes taxable. 

Q. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, is this: the hidden 
reserves are reflected each year in the operating account. They are not some- 
thing chucked away in a corner.—A. Oh, no, no. 
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Q. They are reflected either as a decrease or increase in the operating 
account.—A. In the earnings obtained on the hidden reserves. You obtain your 
earnings on all your assets, included in which are those hidden reserves. 

Q. On all your assets in your operating account?—A. That is right. 

Q. They are not set aside?—A. No. 

Q. They are reflected each year in the item of operating and investment 
account of the bank?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that as that account increases, they increase; and they pay taxes 
on that increase?—A. The bank pays on its net profits. 

Q. And it goes back into the operating account?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West): 

Q. Before Mr. Clarkson goes on, I should like to ask another question. You 
feel that the banks are paying plenty or enough taxes on these inner reserves 
and in many cases more than they should?—A. I am not going to express any 
general opinion. I do not know anything about the institutions beyond those I 
have had to do with. 

Q. But they are paying taxes on the inner reserves?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SuacHutT: No, they are not. 

The Witness: They are paying taxes on the earnings from their inner 
reserves. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West): That is what I mean. 

Mr. NosewortHy: May I ask a question? 

Mr. GraHam: Yes. Go ahead. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. The witness told us earlier that these inside reserves are adjusted from 
year to year.—That is right. 

Q. They may be lower one year because the assets are more realizable 
or up or down from year to year——A. The inner reserves are determined by 
valuation in each year. 

Q. Yes.—A. They will be up or down—but the appropriation accounts 
shown on the books of the bank are not its inner reserves. The inner reserves 
of a bank are the difference between the fair value of its assets, and the amounts 
at which such assets are shown in its published statement—such difference 
being the margin of safety held by the bank. 

Q. What I was coming to is this. You questioned the wisdom apparently 
of the banks reducing their inner reserves, say, in 1943 because loans have 
come in which, ten years ago, they held reserves against. Is it not a fact, in 
the light of your former statement, if the inner reserves from year to year are 
to reflect the true position or the true value of the assets; they would be under- 
valuing their assets were they to operate under any other procedure?—A. Unless 
they took their recoveries into account, it would not be a valuation of all 
their assets. Assets which the bank valued at $400,000, in one year may turn 
out to be worth nothing in one year—in another they may prove to be worth 
$200,000. 

Q. I am not quite clear; you refer to reserves that were made some years 
ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the bank saved, you say, 15 per cent tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. On these securities?—A. Or loans. 

Q. And these loans become good in 1948 and are paid in full?—A. That is 
right. 
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Q. And consequently you say the bank reduces its inner reserves by the 
amount of these loans that have been made good; they have reduced their 
inner reserves when these loans are made good and come back into the profit and 
loss account. Your statement was they are reducing their inner reserves in 
1943 by transferring these accounts from inner reserves to profit and loss. My 
point is that if they did anything else they would be under-valuing securities in 
1943?—A. Well, it goes into the treasury—what they collect goes into the 
treasury. As a matter of fact what it does is this, it puts on one side its 
recoveries of such loans and on the other side the appropriations which it makes 
- for losses in the year when should the recoveries exceed such appropriations 
by let us say $200,000 its inner reserves are reduced by $200,000. 

If they did not do that they would be under-valuing their securities? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. Clarkson, this may be elementary but I assume that a bank in order 
to build up an inner reserve must make a sufficient profit to admit of these 
being set up without encroaching on the capital?—A. Well it must have sufficient 
profit in each year to cover its losses in that year, and, over a period of time, 
to accumulate in the aggregate a reserve against potential losses. 

Q. Now, to come back to the statute. You have told us your interpretation 
of your duties. I take it that you consider that in addition to your duties as 
shareholders’ auditor you are a quasi public official as a result of the duties 
imposed by the statute. Is that correct?—A. That is true, yes. 

@. And listed among your duties as shareholders’ auditor is that of making 
reports to the Minister of Finance, furnishing him with a copy of the report 
which you furnish the shareholders?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, will you tell the committee if there is much co-operation between 
you in your case as shareholders’ auditor of the two banks and the Inspector 
General?—A. Well, in connection with our audit, we perform that independently 
of the Inspector General. He gets the particulars. If he has any comments to 
make or anything to say, I suppose he will say it; but so far as the audit is 
concerned, we go ahead about our duties and perform them. That is what we do. 

_ Q. I imagine in the years that you have been acting as shareholders’ auditor 
there have been frequent meetings— - A. No, they have not had to be frequent. 
We have communications at various times; perhaps one, two, three in a year; if 
ne Re eh wants to discuss our report or if he had anything else to say to us 

e does so. 

Q. And that is what I would imagine; but I want to go a little further; 
in the carrying out of your duties, you feel that it is proper for you to make 
disclosures of all essential facts to the Inspector General and discuss the results 
of your audit. whenever the occasion requires?—A. If occasion requires, yes. 

Q. Will you tell me this: in your experience do you find as shareholders’ 
auditor that the banks and its directors make available to you all the necessary 
books of record and sources of information?—A. I never had any difficulty in 
getting everything I wanted. 

Q. You feel that the audit you make is full and complete, a full disclosure 
of the facts that you are required to pass on?—A. I think the answer is, yes; 
but can I come back to the point of the value of the assets of the bank; that is a 
matter of opinion. 

Q. Well now, I want to ask you this in regard to that: do you consider it 
part of your duties as auditor of the shareholders to pass judgment upon the 
value of the assets?—A. I consider it a part and parcel of our duties to do so. 

Q. And do you consider it part of your duties to pass judgment as to the 
amount being held in the inside reserve?—A. That follows our valuation. I want 
to say that we form our independent judgment with respect to the value of the 
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assets of the bank, then we discuss the matter with its officials so as to get any 
information they can provide and is available on matters of controversial 
interest; there are times and occasions when an auditor may not agree with the 
opinion of the bank officials. 

Mr. Stacutr: I didn’t catch that. 

The Wirness: There are times when the auditor may not agree with the 
officials of a bank as to the amount of the appropriation necessary to be set up 
against a specific loan— 


By Mr. Graham: 
Q. And the auditor’s opinion prevailed?—-A. Yes, the bank officials accepted 
the same. 


By Mr. Kinley: 
Q. Has the auditor the final say in regard to that?—A. I do know that it 
has ever come to such a point. 
Q. I see—A. There is reasonable consideration on both sides. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. If a bank refuses to follow your suggestion, would you consider it your 
duty to report that instance to the Inspector General?—A. Such a condition has 
not happened yet with all— 

Q. If it did occur, and you wanted to find out what practice you would 
follow, would you do that?—A. If it were a matter of importance. 

Q. You would report it to the Inspector General?—-A. I probably would. 

Q. Yes. Now, as I read the Act, you finish, your audit and complete your 
statement which you must declare to be a true statement of the facts and figures. 
Do you present that to the shareholders at the general meeting?—A. We give it 
to the president and directors of the bank and they submit it. 

Q. Yes, I know the provision is that you— 

Mr. Sutacut: I did not hear the answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GraHaAm: He says, he submits it to the directors and they in turn 
submit it to the shareholders’ meeting. 


The Wirness: That is right. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. I notice that the Act provides that your report of the shareholders’ audit 
must be attached to the report or statement the directors propose to submit to 
the shareholders’ meeting and it must be read at the shareholders‘ meeting — 
A. There is a statement and there is the certificate addressed to the shareholders. 

Q. And I notice that there is statutory provision that the report must be 
read to the shareholders?—A. That is what is done. 4 

Q. Now, I want to ask you one more question. In the case of the banks in 
which you acted as liquidator; had they pursued in the years before the disaster 
a wise banking policy and had they built up the necessary reserves that would 
have assisted the. bank in meeting and solving the difficulties which occurred 
such as the one in connection with the Keeley Mine?—A. Let us put it this 
way. If the bank had been managed in a wise manner, I do not think it would 
have made a loan of such a kind. 

Q. Tell me this, again drawing on your experience, the Minister of Finance 
put on the record in the House of Commons that in the year 1943, which was 
generally recognized as being an above the average year, that the net return 
on the shareholders’ equity was a little in excess of 6 per cent; my own thought 
about that, Mr. Clarkson, is this——A. By return do you mean dividends? 
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Q. No, the net earnings, the net profits of the chartered banks based on 
the shareholders’ equity—they were 6 point something per cent.—A. Well? 

Q. Now, my question: I have finished my statement—I don’t suppose you 
disagree with the fact—I want to ask you a question based on that statement 
and my question is this: banks must, like all other trading corporations I take it, 
to a reasonable extent, lay up reserves in the fat years to provide for the 
unfavourable years or the more difficult years; that is true, is it not?—A. They 
must be able to accumulate a sufficient factor of safety in the good years to 
take care of the losses in the bad years. 

Q. To do otherwise would be foolish from a banking or any other stand~- 
point; it would be common sense?—-A. Common sense, yes. 

Q. Now, if that is true, I am a little alarmed that if our chartered banks, 
part of our public system of depositaries for the people’s savings and for the 
performance of clearing house duties and so on—I am slightly concerned that 
the return mentioned is rather insufficient to provide safety with that as a net 
profit in a fairly good year; what do you say to that?—A. What is the question? 

Q. I want to know if you consider—let us put this in a rather extreme 
form—that 6-7 per cent would be a sufficient return on the bank’s operation 
for a year; would that be a sufficient return to provide that measure of safety 
and those reserves necessary to protect the position of the bank in respect to 
any factors which may develop?—A. That is a question for the banks to answer, 
because you have each bank in a different position; you have some banks 
which have sufficient inner reserves—you have some with not quite sufficient, 
and some with somewhat less. 

Q. Let me put this to you then: suppose our Canadian banking system 
were commencing to-day and had no reserves at all and had to go through the 
process of building up those reserves and of providing that stability and safety 
that we demand of our banking institutions, would a return of 6 per cent be 
sufficient to do that—I do not say it is not, I am wondering if it is?—A. I would 
not want to answer that question offhand because it is something I would rather 
have an opportunity of studying. I cannot give you an offhand answer. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. Suppose you turn the questions around; do you consider the return of 
6 per cent in 1943 was an exhorbitant one?—A. No. 

Q. In the practice of your profession you audit the books of many manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns?—A. That is right. 

Q. As well as banks?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to give this illustration. Supposing a manufacturer or a 
merchant of some concern had goods on their shelves at the end of the year 
of $100,000 and may be that would be say in 1930 and looking into the future 
it did not appear possible to realize $100,000 on that inventory, therefore in 
their statement in place of putting $100,000 they would put it at approximately 
$90 ,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not some relationship between that $10,000 and the inner 
reserves of the bank?—A. Well, there is. 

Q. I mean, it would fall in some similar classification in different lines of 
business?—A. There is, to a degree; because the bank values its assets and the 
commercial company values its inventory; so there is a relationship. 

Q. So both are really inventories?—A. They are both inventories. 

Q. In different lines of business?—A. Yes, they are both inventories. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. Mr. Clarkson, on this matter of inner reserves, I wonder if you would 
make clear to us what the accountants for the bank do at the end of the fiscal 
year? May I suggest-to you—this is at page 136—they set up their earnings 
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for the year and there are various sources of reserves and then they set up the 
operating expenses, do they not?—A. Well, they have their income from various 
sources: interest, services, dividends and things like that; then they have their 
expenses in addition to that, Mr. Slaght. They have their recoveries of debts 
written off against which they have appropriated for debts that they expect 
to make. Now, I can give you— 

Hon. Mr. Instny: Do you not mean for losses? 

The Wirness: For losses they expect. I haven’t got it with me here but 
I could give you a statement which would show you just how it is made up. It 
is very little different in principle. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. We had that brought out pretty well. Would you mind turning to 
page 136 and look at the evidence there? Would someone be good enough to 
give you a copy of it, that shows the statement which the Minister of Finance 
placed on Hansard?—A. Yes. 

@. You see that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In making up the statement of their operating expenses for 1943, as I 
understand you, they ascertain the losses for that fiscal year that have become 
actual—if I may use the word “actual’—losses?—-A. No, not altogether actual 
but prospective. 

Q. Well now, I am going to suggest to you that there are two different items 
that as an accountant you review?—A. Let me just see this, Mr. Slaght. If I 
were preparing this statement on page 2620 I would put the current operating 
expenses at $144-5 million and I would add to the current operating expenses 
$13-8 million being the amount required for annual losses. These annual losses 
are Just as much operating expenses as the payment of wages to employees. 

Q. Yes, I quite agree with you, but the point I want to make first, if I am 
right, is that at the end of each fiscal year besides their wages to employees and 
taxes, they include as operating expenses the sum which has been actually lost 
in that year?—A. That is right. 

Q. And quite properly so; I would say that is part of the expenses of 
operating a banking business?—A. That is right. 

Q. Yes; now, that being included in the operating expenses that of course 
reduces the net profit?—-A. That is right. 

Q. And now then, this further item which is the inner, the inside reserve as 
it is called by you is an item that deals entirely with the possibility of a loss 
occurring in future years?-—A. That is right. . 

Q. Yes; and you are the shareholders’ auditor?—A. That is right. 

Q. Could you furnish us with a copy of your report on one of your banks 
as the shareholders’ auditor; have you got that with you?—A. No, I have not 
got one. : 

Q. Could you make it available to this committee?—A. I think it is in this 
annual statement. : 

Q. Well, that may be; will you point out to me where we have now before 
us a copy of your auditor’s report to the shareholders? Take the Bank of 
Commerce, if you will, because we have had that before. 

The Cuatrman: This is the Bank of Toronto. 

Mr. Stacut: I am familiar with the Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. Kinny: He is not the auditor of the Bank of Commerce, 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Perhaps I can ask you this, Mr. Clarkson. This is the point I have in 
mind. If I were a shareholder of the Bank of Commerce, let us say, and read 
your report to the shareholders would I be able to ascertain from that the 
amount that the directors had set aside last year as a hidden reserve?—A. No. 
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Q. Why do you not tell your shareholders what the directors are setting 
aside for possible losses? —-A. Why should you? 

Q. Is there any other answer than that? If not I will pass on—A. No. 

Q. There is no other answer.—A. Wait a minute; I do not see any reason 
why you should tell them the amount recovered on loans written off and the 
amount appropriated in the year for prospective loans ‘any more than you should 
tell them any other expenses or recoveries. 

Q. Are there any other expenses you hide from them?—A. You are not 
hiding. I do not think you are hiding them because you see— 

Q. If we are not hiding’at all tell us what they are, and I want to warn you 
that everybody so far, bankers and government, have refused to help us get the 
amount. Ido not want to trap you. If you are not hiding them what are they ?— 
A. Net profit for the year after deducting dominion government taxes, including 
tax on note circulation, and after appropriations to contingent reserve fund, out 
of Wass fund full provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made, so many 

ollars. « - | 

Q. Do you suggest that so many dollars discloses to them the amount of 
the hidden reserves?—A. Now, you are all mixed up, if I may say so, between a 
hidden reserve— 

Q;:-You.may certainly say so. 

The CHatrMAN: Let him finish. F 

The Witness: What are you trying to get at, annual profits or hidden 
reserves? 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. I am trying to get at both, Mr. Clarkson—A. You say does this disclose 
the hidden reserve? | 
Q. Yes.—A. Your hidden reserves are part of your annual operating account. 
Q. That is true—A. What you do is this, you have a big reserve, we will 
say of a million dollars in contingent account. 
Q. What do you mean by that, a disclosed reserve or not?—A. Undisclosed, 


on your books. 
~Q. On your books?—A. All right; in the year 1943 you recover from debts 
written off in the past $500,000; you add that to your contingent reserve or 


it goes into your profit and loss. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 
Q. Also in your operating account?—A. Profit and loss and operating 
account. 
Q. From the profit and loss to the operating account?—A. In that way we 
reduce that reserve. Then you write off say $250,000 for prospective or actual 
loss in that year, and that brings the reserve to $1,250,000 again. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. That is all very interesting but it does not touch the question I put to 
you.—A. Of what? 

Q. You suggested you do not hide from the shareholders the amount that 
the directors set aside tax free for an inner reserve. I suggest you do. If you 
do not hide them show us in any statement either before the committee now or 
in any report you made to the people you are working for, the shareholders, where 
you have told them what amount their directors have set aside for hidden 
reserves. I suggest to you ‘there is not any such disclosure?—A, No. I mis- 
understood you. You do not tell the shareholders what amount you appropriate 
in each year as against actual or prospective losses. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Have the shareholders ever asked 


for that? 
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Mr. MclIzrairu: Let us get the answer complete. I should like to get the 
full answer. 

The Witness: You do not show to the shareholders the amount which the 
directors set aside each year for actual losses or prospective losses. Neither do 
you tell them the actual amount you have recovered in the year from bad debts 
written off in past periods, but both of them enter into your statement of your 
profits for the year. One increases it and one reduces it. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 


Q. Have the shareholders ever asked for further information?—A. Not to 
my knowledge. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Are the shareholders interested in the hidden reserve, in the money that 
lies there?—-A. Money? 

Q. You said part cash and part security —A. Mr. Slaght, it is like a pail of 
water. 

Q. I do not care if it is water or wine. 

The CHarrMAN: Let the witness answer. ; 

The Witness: You cannot earmark it. It is just so much water. Are they 
interested? : 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. I am asking you whether they are interested in that amount because 
Mr. Tompkins told us by throwing that back into the disclosed reserves and 
paying taxes they could declare that amount properly as a dividend. Do you 
agree with that?-A. No, I do not agree with it at all. Wait a minute; I say to 
you the inner reserves are the difference between the fair value of the assets of the 
bank and the amount at which they are shown in its statement—the factor of 
safety. 

Q. I think we all understand— 

The CuHarrMan: Please allow him to conclude. 


The Witness: I suppose technically it might be legally possible to turn them 
in and disburse them, but if you did— 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. Of course it is possible legally, technically and every way. 
Mr. MclItrarrH: On a point of order— 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Slaght, will you please allow the witness to finish his 
answer? 


Mr. Stacut: He had finished. 
The CuHarrMan: I beg your pardon. 


Mr. Stacut: I beg your pardon, because he had finished. If there is any- 
thing further to say, Mr. Clarkson, will you add it? 

The Witness: I say to you this inner reserve is a factor of safety, an 
amount which has accumulated on the average over seventy-five years of banking 
operations. I suppose legally it would be available to be turned into the profit 
and loss account and disbursed if you want to close your bank up. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. After being taxed? Would it be taxed?—A. If it came back, yes, it 
would have to go into the profit and loss account and have to be taxed. It could 
not be paid out without it was taxed, but it has accumulated over seventy-five 
years. 
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By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Quite so. Now then, your duty as defined by law under statute is to 
investigate and make a report to your shareholders on the affairs of the bank. 
You recognize the words in the Act?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Tell me if you carry that duty out and report to your shareholders on 
the affairs of the bank in the full sense of that word why on earth do you hide 
from your shareholders the amount that the directors set aside, tax free, as a 
hidden reserve?—A. Why do you hide what you pay for rent? Why do you 
hide what you pay for remuneration, what you pay for this, that, or that? I do 
not see that. 

Q. Let us see if they do hide those things——A. If they want information 
they can ask for it. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. You do exactly the same as you do with an industrial company?— 
A. Exactly; they can get it if they want it, and it is not against the interests 
of the company to divulge it. 

Q. Numerous industrial companies follow exactly the same principle as 
you do here. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Let us test your last answer. If you look at the statement, page 136, 
they do set out remuneration to employees as so many millions, provision for 
taxes at so many millions, contribution to the pension fund, and provision for 
depreciation and all those things; they are all open to the shareholders?—A. No. 
That comes from the special statement which was prepared at the request of 
the department, as I happen to know. That is not in the annual statement. 

Q. Do you suggest the annual statement does not show remuneration of 
employees?—A. No, it does not. There is your annual statement of profit and 
loss. There it is. 

Q. It has two items there?—A. That is right. 

Q. You do agree that by setting this sum aside for possible future losses 
the shareholders escape taxation on it in the fiscal year in which the money was 
earned, in that particular fiscal year?—A. In setting aside that amount for 
losses, in my opinion, it is a legitimate cost of operation in that year. 

Q. I did not ask you that. I asked you a simple question that when the 
directors - - - —A. I do not admit they escape taxation on it. 

Q. You do not say they do?—A. No. 

Q. We have heard from everybody else it is not taxable?—A. Well, the 
amount you pay out for remuneration of employees is non-taxable, is it not? 

Q. Quite so—A. It is no less a cost. 

Q. Do not let us quarrel about the words “escape taxation”. Let us take 
an amount of $5,000,000 without any significance to the amount; you agree 
that if in a given year the directors say, ‘““‘We are going to set aside $5,000,000 
for possible future losses”, they do not pay taxes in that year on it?—-A. If the 
directors say, “In our opinion there are losses on business for the year of 
$250,000,” then they reduce the earnings of the bank by that $250,000 and 
they pay taxes on the lesser earnings. I do not call that escaping taxes. What 
they do as against that, however, is that they bring into the earnings of the 
bank for the year the recoveries of loans written off in the past and they do pay 
taxes on that. 7 


Q. Quite so. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 
Q. Again the same as all other companies?—A. Exactly. 
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By Mr. Slaght: | 
- Q. Then, you gave an illustration, the figures not being significant but to 
have us understand it better, that if they set aside say $10,000,000, or a 
number of banks did, as a hidden reserve for the future in ten years time they 
might find half of that, $5,000,000, to their delight came back and was paid 
although it was looked on at one time as a doubtful loan. You have illustrated 
that?—A. Yes. — 

Q. So that the country’s taxpayers were without taxes for ten years on an 
amount which the bank never lost at all so far as the $5,000,000 is concerned?— 
A. Technically you are right. It was written off five years ago but it has come 
back now, and what I say to you is the country gets six to seven times the 
taxes it would have got. 

Q. Let us look ahead a little—A. I agree with you that it could write off 
a loan now and possibly escape 100 per cent taxes on the amount of it and then, 
if five years from now such loan was paid in full and corporation taxes were 
reduced it might pay lower taxes on the recovery from the same. 

Q. I am afraid that our Minister of Finance could not assure us that we 
can expect much reduction in taxes in five years. Frankly I do not.—A. All 
right. The odds are against the banks. 7 f 


Mr. MclIzurairH: Again the witness was interrupted. I am finding this 
examination most interesting and would like to get the full answer and the full 
question. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Is there anything more to add there?—A. No, Sct to say that as to 

“escaping taxation.” I do not like the word “escape”. 

Q. Mr. Tompkins did not like it. I will not use it if it will dctten the 
matter between us at all. You will agree perhaps with this, that the discretion 
as to how much they set aside—and that amount is not taxed that year—lies 
with the directors?—A. Subject to the approval of the auditor. 

Q. And if the auditor did not approve of it in a given year I fancy there 
would be a new auditor for the next year. We are told the directors do the 
setting aside——A. Maybe so. 

_ Q. Have you any authority under the Act—and I can find none—on behalf 
of the shareholders to either increase or cut down what the directors in their 
sole unfettered discretion decide is the amount to be set’ aside for the future 
and which is not taxable?—-A. All I say to you is that the custom is at the end 
of each year for the auditors to discuss all relevant matters with the manage- 
ment of the bank. Differences of opinion arise. I have yet to reach the point 
where an utter break in view has occurred between myself pie any of those I 
have had to deal with: 

— Q. I can quite expect that because you have in my view a very high reputa- 
tion and your services are very very valuable——A. Oh, I do not know. - 

Q. Let us take this other feature, and I do not watt to keep you too long. 
We have had it disclosed that the reserves which they make known amount to 
$136,000,000?—A. That is right. 

ae Roughly, and the capital of the banks is $145, 500,000?—A. That is 
rig 

Q. Now then, I put this to you that in the past nineteen years these disclosed 
reserves have not ‘dropped below $136,000,000?—A. I cannot tell you that. That 
is a matter of fact. In the last how many years? 

Q. The nineteen years of Mr. Tompkins’ regime—A. No, I wade Sok say 
that you were right there because in the last fifteen years there was. $22,190,000 
paid in from premiums on capital stock which went into- these: outside reserves. 
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~.Q. Subject to that $22,190,000 which went into the outside reserves, my 
point is this— ——-A. And I think there was $12,190,000 which went in from 
earnings. 

Q. And there was $29,500,000 that we have heard was taken out?— 
A. Written off. 

Q. No, not written off, if I may say so, taken out of the disclosed reserves 
and taken back into the inner reserve in order to meet losses from three or four 
bad years?—A. The outer reserves were reduced by $29,500,000. 

Q. You were fearful lest some uninformed persons—that is the phrase you 
used—that if we should come out in the open in the banking business and dis- 
close this mysterious hidden reserve along with the reserve we do disclose and 
then it had to be depreciated one year for losses that uninformed persons might 
get the wrong idea about it?—A. I do. 

Q. Pardon?—A. I do. 

Q. Is there any other reason than, that for treating the two sums in a 
different way, that is, hiding one and disclosing the other, or is there some other 
reason, because this committee has got to grapple with that problem some day.— 
A. Mr. Slaght, you know in 1933 when the banks had to write off part of their 
outside reserves it undermined confidence in some of the banks which did so. 
In Canada, rightly or wrongly, whenever you touch an outside reserve, or 
reduce it, you undermine confidence. I do not understand why it should do so 
to the extent which it does. | 

Q. Who did not understand it on that occasion?—A. A great many people. 
I will tell you one instance that occurred at that time. 

Q. We will see what there is in this—-A. There was a woman who had 
a deposit in a bank at the corner of St. Clair and Bathurst. She was very 
much upset at such reduction in the reserves of the bank and thought it meant 
the bank was in trouble. She went up and stood in line in the bank to get her 
money and when she got it she took it down Bathurst street about eight blocks 
and put it in another branch of the same bank. That indicates what I mean by 
uninformed persons. 

@.- What harm did that do to anybody?—A. It did not do any harm in the 
world but it just shows the ignorance of some persons. 

“a a How many of our 11,500,000 people are you going to brand as so ignorant 
as that? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): On a point of privilege I object to that 
question. 

The CuHatrMANn: I think that question is unfair. 

“The Wirness: I do not brand them as ignorant but I say to you I do not 
think there is one in ten of you in this room who properly understood what the 
inside reserve of the bank was. 
~ Mr. Stacut: JI am sorry Mr. Ross Macdonald is not here. He says he 
knows all about it. 

The Wirness: I am telling you that and I believe it. 


The CHAIRMAN: So do I. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

. Q. If there is not one in ten here who understand it why would it not be 
right for a committee of parliament, because after all our constituents send us 
here supposedly with average intelligence, once in ten years to have it disclosed 
to it so that, we can report the details of the business of the banks, as you are 
required to report to your shareholders, back to parliament?—A. Mr. Slaght, 
so far as the banks are concerned or any other institution in Canada I think 
that the government is entitled to any information it wants about them. 
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Q. You did not know we had been refused it by the banks and the president 
of the Bankers’ Association?—A. I do not know that, but I think that parliament 
should be paramount. It is entitled to any information it wants. It is entitled 
to any information it requires in respect of earnings. All I am trying to say to 
you is that so far as the institutions I have to do with are concerned there has 
been an effort made to truly state the position of each bank after allowance of a 
factor for safety—a necessary allowance so far as earnings are concerned. And 
so far as the earnings are concerned, there has been a true effort made to state 
the earnings, to the penalty of the banks. 

Q. You have the Bank of Commerce statement before you there. Will 
you show me anywhere where the earnings are truly stated? I think the closest 
you can get to it is on page 8—A. I have no reason to question those earnings 
as not being truly stated. 

Q. When you say “earnings”, you mean for the fiscal year under review? 
-—A. Yes. 

Q. And earnings come from three sources or more, as we have heard? 
—A. From a number of sources. 

Q. I suggest to you that those earnings are not truly stated for this reason: 
more money than appears as earnings for that year actually came into the 
bank’s till and they took off an item, writing down their assets, which was 
the equivalent of part of those earnings for that year. What do you say as to 
that?—A. You mean for inside reserves? 

Q. Yes.—A. I say it is a necessary expense as a factor of safety. 

Q. I know that is what you say.—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us not confuse the matter—A. I say that the bank had a perfect 
right to provide a factor of safety in that year as an expense of doing business. 

Q. I quite understand that is your view; and I do not want to spend any 
time discussing it with you, because you would not change me and I would 
not change you.—A. That is right. 

Q. Assuming that they have the right to do it, I suggest to you that the 
way in which it is done does not disclose their gross earnings for that year. 
—A. They do not disclose their gross earnings anyway. 

Q. They do not disclose their gross earnings anyway?—A. No. 

Q. That is the first time we have that recorded—A. No, no. Here is this 
statement you have just put in front of me in the House of Commons debate. 
Their gross earnings are $144,000,000 there. 

Q. Did you mean it when you said they do not disclose their gross earnings? 
—A. Any individual bank does not disclose its gross earnings; it is net profit 
for the year. . 

Q. Why does it not disclose their gross earnings to the shareholders?— 
A. Well, this is the form of statement that has been issued by the banks for 
generations, something like this; it has always been satisfactory and has always 
been taken as such. 

Q. Do you suggest that you are truly reporting the affairs of the banks to 
the shareholders? I am not suggesting any bad faith, Mr. Clarkson.—A. Oh, 
no; I understand that. 

Q. I could not, against you.—A. No, no. 

 Q. But do you suggest that you are, as a shareholders’ auditor, truly report- 
ing the affairs of the bank to your shareholders when you do not tell them 
what the true gross earnings for the year are?—A. Most certainly. 

Q. Most certainly. You do not tell the shareholders what the bank has 
earned in a given year?—A. The gross? 

~  Q. Yes.—A. Gross does not mean net. 
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Q. No. Of course it does not.—A. I do not think there is any necessity 
to tell them what the gross earnings of the bank are. If they want it, they 
ean get it, if it is not against the interests of the banks’ shareholders. 

Mr. JACKMAN: ‘They can change their directors, if they want to. | 


Mr. GRAHAM: May I ask this question, Mr. Slaght. I take it, Mr. Clark- 
son, that with the statement that discloses specifically the net earnings, I could’ 
easily ascertain by a method of computation, the gross earnings? 


Mr. Suacut: No, you cannot. 


The Witness: If it was not contrary to the interests of the shareholders. 
You know as well as I do that in companies, people are entitled to a certain 
amount of information. But even though they are shareholders, there is other 
information they are not entitled to as being deterimental to the interests of 
the other shareholders. ) 


Mr. StacutT: Then we have this. Mr. Graham thinks he can take the report 
and find out what the gross earnings are. I invite him to do so. He cannot do it. 


Mr. Grawam: I think I can. 


Mr. Suacut: Well, Mr. Clarkson has just told us very carefully and 
clearly that they do not disclose to the shareholders the gross earnings of the 
bank for that fiscal year. That is true, Mr. Clarkson? 


The Witness: That is right. Why should they? 


Mr. Stacut: “That is right. Why should they?” Mr. Gisticon says. 
If Mr. Graham can enlighten us as to what the gross earnings of any of the 
banks are—and I know he is pretty clever in these matters—I would be glad 
to have him record it now. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Will you tell me what the reason is that you as the shareholders’ auditor 
do not disclose to the shareholders the gross earnings of your institution for a 
given year?—A. Because they are interested in the net earnings. 

‘Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Because they are interested in the net earnings 
and the amount of money that is going to be available for distribution to them 
as dividends. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. And not in the expenses necessary for the operation of the bank?— 
A. You do not show them the expenses ordinarily. 

Q. They are not interested in those?—A. I do not think so for they have 
appointed directors and a management. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. I see. Let me ask you this: suppose someone wants you on behalf of an 
industrial group to go into the books of an institution which perhaps was changing 
hands, which perhaps your client expected to buy, would they not want to, know 
all about the business?—A. That is right. 

Q. Did you ever do that—make a report for a prospective buyer which con- 
ceals from him the gross earnings of a business in a year?—A. No, I do not think 
so, because in that case the position is something entirely different. Such a state- 
ment will show the amount of the gross earnings and also from what they were 
derived, and the expenses of all kinds, and in the end the net earnings of that 
business. 

Q. Yes—aA. In connection with the banks you show the net earnings. 
Within my knowledge I have never heard of a shareholder asking for details 
of those earnings or of expenses. 
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Q. Well then, will you cast your mind on this problem: we are here as 
members of the special committee of parliament to decide whether. we can 
properly report to parliament on the wisdom of renewing the charters of the 
banks in the terms of this draft bill. How are we going to be able to do that 
without being able in addition at the same time to state to parliament what the 
gross earnings of the banks were in a given year and what their gross expenses 
were? Het) si 
Hon. Mr. Instny: That is answered. We have supplied the gross. earnings 
and the gross expenses. 

The CuHarrMAN: You will find that on page 136, Mr. Slaght. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: You have said that you wanted the return, that you 
wanted to get all the figures the banks submitted the Finance Department; there 


it is in there. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Am I to take it from that that this indicates what the hidden reserves 
are?—A. Well, yes; this shows the hidden reserves. 

Q. Then do you think this statement would have been put forward to me as’ 
disclosing the gross earnings; do you think this statement enables anyone who 
reads it, or parliament, to know that gross earnings of the banks were cae year, 
and what their gross expenses were?—A. There it is. 3 

Q. Is that true, is that an actual statement?—A. All I know is that it is 
summation of reports to the Finance Department. 

Q. We have been told that this fund set aside in a fiscal year for the Hidden 
reserve comes out of the earnings and I suggest to you that the statement before 
you, if that is so, is not a correct or accurate statement of the earnings of these 
ten banks for the 1943 gross earnings?—A. I would not say that. — 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: You are wrong about that. I have tried to make that. 
clear. That is just a simple little fact, that is all; that it does include anything 
that is appropriated to the inner reserves. 


Mr. Suacut: As the minister has been kind enough to inform me of that: 
perhaps he will tell us how we will ascertain from this statement we are referring 
to how much of the earnings of that year are hidden in inner reserves? 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I did not say you could ascertain that from it at all. I 
say that this includes the amount, and that these figures are the figures before 
appropriation to the inner reserves, not after appropriation to hidden reserves; 
and I suggest that our main concern is to see whether the earnings of the bank 
before appropriation to inner reserves are excessive at 6 per cent on the share- 
holders’ equity. 

Mr. Stacut: I understand that to be your point of view. Mr. Clarkson tells 
us that he does not report to the shareholders of the banks the gross earnings 
of the banks for a particular year. ar 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. You report gross expenses of operation?—A. No. 
Q. You do not report at all on those?—A. No. 
Mr. Tompxins: It has never been done in Canada. . 
The Wirness: Never been done, never asked for it. That is the form of 


statement that has been accepted just in the same way as in any industry—it is 
a form of statement that has come down through many years and been accepted, 
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By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Before I depart from you would you give me any other instance that you 
know of in your years of experience as a bankers’ auditor than the little lady 
who ran from one corner to another and drew it out and put it in? Is there any 
other evidence of shaking the confidence of the people that you can give the 
committee?—A. You know that in 1933 in Toronto when the outside reserve of 
some banks were reduced there was a wide withdrawal of deposits and a transfer 
of the same to other banks. 

Q. I must say to you you are mistaken. I do not know of any such thing.-— 
A. Then J tell you of it. 

Q. You just said you did not think ten men in this committee knew what an 
inner reserve was.—A. The real meaning of an ‘inner reserve”; that is what I 
mean. 

Q. Could you pick out the ten?—A. No, I do not know. 

The ‘CHAtRMAN: Mr. Slaght, please get on. 

The Witness: I am not trying to be facetious, but I have had the inner 
reserves of banks discussed so often and so often they are right clean off the 
track as to what they are. They think they are money reserves on the bank’s 
records, and that is not the fact at all. 


By Mr. Slaght:  . 

Q. On what do you base your statement that not more than ten members 
of this committee know what they are? Where are those beyond the ten who 
are off the track? How are we off the track?—A. I did not mean to say they 
were. I think I said I doubted if there were more than ten. | 

Q. Let us make it eleven then, but how are we off the track, those of us 
who do not know?—A. Because there are many people who think that inner 
reserves of a bank are the same in amount as the appropriation and contingent 
accounts on their books; they add the totals of such accounts and then assume 
that such total is the amount of the inside reserves of the bank, when it is not. 

Q. Who does that? I do not know of anybody—A. I am telling you that. 
I have met only a very few persons—outside of bankers—who really know what 
inner reserves of a bank are. 

(. Now we are narrowing it down pretty badly. . 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Mr. Slaght, just as a matter of defence 
after the statements you have made, and as a member of this committee, I should 
like to take this opportunity, if possible, to impose upon this committee my own 
ignorance as an individual member so as to clarify the position that the hon. 
member and the witness have placed the members of this committee in. 

Mr. Stacut: Do not put it on me. I think the committee clearly understood 
it, every member of the committee. It is not myself-but go ahead. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): It is a little difficult for a member of 
this committee to sit here and find out whether he is a moron or whether he is 
not from what is said. Let us get the thing clearly on the record once and for 
all as to an inner reserve. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: You must be the twelfth man. 

Mr. NosewortHy: You are one of the two or three who understand it. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : 

Q. As I understand inner reserves—and I submit this with due respect, Mr. 
Chairman—inner reserves of the banks are created by the valuation of the stock 
in trade or inventory of the banking institutions each year as determined by their 
directors?—A. And their auditors and their managers, 
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Q. And as checked by probably Canada’s outstanding firm of accountants, 
and the decrease of that inventory is considered necessary as a cushion to protect 
the depositors and the shareholders——A. That is true. 

Q. And these inner reserves are exactly the same as the inner reserves 
created by a lumber company when they appraise their inventory of lumber at 
the end of the year at a figure that the directors consider is advisable to protect 
that inventory against sale?—A. What they may get for it. 

Q. Is that correct?——A. Yes. 

Q. So these hidden reserves then are simply the adjustment of the stock 
in trade of the banks?—A. It is an adjustment of the assets of the banks, stock 
in trade of the banks. 

Q. And are not, as the hon. member suggested to you, Mr. Clarkson, hidden 
any more than inventory reserves are hidden in industrial companies but are 
included and mentioned——-and I am using the statement of the Royal Bank— 
under the item of stock in trade of securities with estimated loss deducted?— 
A. Estimated loss deducted. 

@. Deducted from the stock in trade of the bank? 

Q. That is correct, is it not?—A. That is right. 

Q. May I repeat— —A. But when they deduct that there is a factor of 
safety in there. 

Q. A factor of safety by the reduction of the valuation of the assets?— 
A. Yes. 

Q@. A bookkeeping figure?—A. That is right. 

@. And the inner reserves are created in that way?—A. That is it. I am 
egotistical enough to think that I know a little about it. 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

@. I should like to ask a question arising out of Mr. Fraser’s question. The 
lumber company he is visualizing, or the corner grocery that you mentioned, 
when they undertake to write down and depreciate their assets, have to disclose 
their writing-down to the tax department?—A. Well— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): No, no. 

The Witness: No. I do not think there is any definite ruling; but gener- 
ally they are not supposed to exceed a certain percentage. | 

Mr. StacHut: Quite so. But the percentage of the amount has to be laid 
before Mr. Fraser: Elliott or his department. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): They are treated no differently from 
the bank. 


Mr. StacutT: Oh, yes. 

The Wirness: Well, I do not suppose that any of the banks would object to 
telling the Department of Finance. As a matter of fact, they give it. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: They do. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. We are not speaking of the Department of Finance. I am speaking of 
the Department of National Revenue, the department which decides how much 
you pay or do not pay.—A. National Revenue, so far as I understand it, has not 
had to do with the earnings of the banks. 

Q. No. We have had that made clear. They do not have anything to do 
with that.—A. But they divulge it; and I think the banks are entitled to divulge 
anything the Department of Finance wants. | 

Q. In case you are not coming back, let me ask you this. Do you find, as an 
auditor, that: the banks pay the income tax for some of their staff?—A. Well, 
now, that touches on a very embarrassing problem. 
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Q. Why should it embarrass you?—A. It does not embarrass me a bit; but 
in the banks, starting years ago when the income tax was small, and in order 
to stabilize their rates of salaries, there was an agreement or arrangement made 
that they would pay the income tax on their employees’ salaries. 

Q. For part of the staff, perhaps?—-A. Well, pretty generally. That was all 
right until the tax began to go up and the income began to be what it amounted 
to when you had to add the tax you paid in the previous year to the income 
of the previous year, and it began to get out of hand. ; 

Q. It began to be heavy going?—A. To get out of hand. So at that time 
the banks began to take the question in hand to see what could be done to adjust 
it. I know that is one of the questions that an auditor sometimes gets consulted 
about. 

Q. Quite so; and it has not been adjusted yet, as you know?—-A., No. In the 
meantime, you have the salaries order that has prevented it. 

Q. Quite so—A. And it leaves some of the banks in the awkward position 
of perhaps having a legal liability that the law of the land prevents them from 
honouring. 

Q. Take a man with a $10,000 salary—aA. Yes. 

@. And let us assume that is all his income. Under the present rate he would 
pay what? Would it be nearly half of that in taxes?—A. Pretty nearly. 

Q. Let us say $5,000.—A. Yes. | 

Q. Perhaps you can tell me exactly —A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Then let us say $5,000. The bank pays him $10,000. Then they pay 
the income tax of $5,000.—A. Yes. | 

Q. For him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then do they go and pay the income tax people that $5,000 they have 
paid for him or did they change that?—A. No. That is where the situation was 
leading when they began to take hold of it and try to rectify it. 

Q. You know what the position is to-day. What do they do with it? You 
can replace the figures by actual figures. There is $10,000 salary, $5,000 the 
bank pays. 

Mr. Kintey: It is an established expense. 

The Witness: What I said to you is this. Suppose they start at $10,000. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Yes?—A. Suppose the tax were $5,000. 

Q. Let us assume that—A. That would be $15,000. 

Q. Yes?—A. $15,000 then is the salary the man gets from the bank in the 
year. So next year they pay on the $15,000? 

Q. Yes?—A. And if the tax on that were $7,500, then it would run up to 
$92,500; and it was that situation, the increase of the taxes, which caused them 
to call a halt and see what had to be done to adjust the situation in a more 
reasonable way. ; 

Q. Will you tell this committee of parliament whether or not that is still 
going on?—A. It is not going on in the banks with which I have to do. 

Q. They are paying the income tax for the salaried people?—A. No, no. 

Q. Not at all?—A. They are allowed to pay up to what it was in November 
of 1941, I think. 

Q. I see here the answer of Mr. Morris Wilson in the committee ten years ago 
where he pointed out in speaking of salaried officials—he says he does not have 
his income tax paid as the other members of the staff have. Does that mean 
that it got so far down that it went down to the unmarried men getting $800 
and $900 a year with his income tax paid?—A. I suppose each case is different, 
but I know of one case where it went right down the scale. 

Q. Right down the scale?—A. And when the taxes were lower it was a 
not very serious matter, but when they began to advance then it was something 
that had to be given consideration. 
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Q. When was it stopped, this year?—A. No, it would be two years ago at 
least, nearly three. 


Mr. Tompxins: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
fairest way would be to ask some of the bankers who are represented here about 
this matter. 

Mr. Suacut: We have not had much opportunity of questioning the bankers. 

Mr. Tompxins: I am only suggesting that because I think both Mr. Clarkson 
and myself would be placed in a rather difficult position in attempting to deal 
with it here. . 

Mr. SuacuT: I did not want to embarrass either of you gentlemen. When 
the bankers come before us we will ask them. 

Mr. GraHam: May I say this, off the record? 


(Statement off the record.) 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, just before we adjourn may I say Mr. Clarkson 
will not be able to be here beyond to-day; shall we meet this afternoon? 

Mr. McNevin: I would move that we meet at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: By the way, are we through with Mr. Clarkson? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 


The CuarrMan: If we are through with Mr. Clarkson, we will adjourn until 
Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The Cammittee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock, p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, 
July 11, 1944, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


July 11, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry section 55? 


Mr. Warp: Before we start proceedings, Mr. Chairman, would it not be 
well to decide what we are going to do at 12 o’clock in regard to the General 
de Gaulle reception? Are we going to adjourn or what are we going to do? 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we leave the matter until we get there. There 
are two important matters to be considered. ‘There is the revision of the Bank 
Act and there is the de Gaulle matter. I think it is safe to say that we will 
adjourn around 12 o’clock, but let us see if we can make some headway until 
we get to 12 o’clock. 


Mr. McGner: In order to get your seats, you have to be there fifteen 
minutes before 12. It is arranged that we shall take our seats there at fifteen 
minutes to 12. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will send a messenger out to reserve your seat, Mr. 
McGeer. 


Mr. McGerer: It is not a matter of reserving my seat. It is a matter of 
whether or not we will pay due respect to a great Frenchman who is here to-day 
as a guest of the government of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. McGeer. 
Mr. McGererr: It is not a matter of whether I want a seat or not. 


The CuarrmMan: Let us get on with our work, and then at a quarter to 12, 
if you want to, we will adjourn. 
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Mr. McGeer: Quite so. I do not need any instruction from you, Mr. 
Chairman, as to how to get a seat. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was trying to do you a favour, Mr. McGeer. 
Mr. NosewortHy: Let us be good and we will get a recess. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 55 carry? 

Some hon. Mrempers: Carried. 


The CuatrMan: Then section 56, banking inspection. Shall section 56 
carry? 


Mr. Nosewortuy: There is an amendment to section 56. 

The CHairMAN: What is the amendment? 

The Crerx: A new subsection. 

The CHatrmMan: I will ask Dr. Clark to read the amendment, please. 


Dr. CuarK: The minister’s amendment is to include a new subsection 
immediately after Subsection (8) reading as follows:— | 


Where in the opinion of the minister an amount set aside or reserved 
by any bank out of income, either by way of write-down of the value of 
assets or appropriation to any contingency reserve or contingent account 
for the purpose of meeting losses on loans, bad or doubtful debts or 
depreciation in the value of assets other than bank premises or other 
contingencies, is in excess of the reasonable requirements of the bank 
having regard to all the circumstances, the minister shall notify the 
Minister of National Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue (Taxation) of the amount so set aside and of the amount of 
such excess, but nothing in this subsection shall be construed to give 
the minister any jurisdiction over the discretion of the directors of the 
bank with regard to amounts set aside, reserved or transferred to any 
reserve or other fund from income upon which taxes have been assessed 
under the Income War Tax Act or the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940. 


The CuHairMAN: Notice has been given of the amendment. I presume that 
the members of the committee are familiar with the contents. Shall the amend- 
ment carry? 

Some hon. Mempers: Carried. 


Mr. Suacut: Mr. Chairman, I have some objections to the amendment. I 
do not know whether you want to discuss them now or whether you want to have 
the section stand until the minister is here. 

The CHARMAN: The deputy minister is here. I think we can discuss it now. 

Mr. Stacut: In a word, the amendment recognizes for the first time, in my 
view, by statute and by implication the right of the bank to set aside out of 
current earnings in each year a sum of money tax free called an inner, or as 
Mr. Clarkson put it, inside reserve. That inner reserve—which, as we have heard, 
is hidden from the shareholders—is a reserve which is precisely similar in 
character to the disclosed reserve which, as we learn, is $136,000,000. When I 
say precisely similar in character I mean this. Perhaps I should disclose early 
my objection to the amendment. It is that we are placing the stamp of approval 
by parliament on this course of conduct for the future, that the directors may 
sit down at the end of a given year and, after including in their operating 
expenses the amount of their losses in that year—which no one objects to—they 
may then set aside, with their pencil or pen on paper, an arbitrary sum of money 
out of the earnings of that year. The result of that is that such sum of money 
is handled by their auditors by way of deduction, as a deduction from the value 
of their assets; that is, from the value of their loans and assets. That piece of 
arithmetic takes place and then, as Mr. Clarkson told us, there is no earmarking 
of the sum set aside for hidden reserve. Let me illustrate that by taking an 
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arbitrary sum for a given year; and no one need feel that this is even a good 
guess. But suppose, in a given year, the ten banks, we will say, set aside © 
$6,000,000, each setting aside its own portion making up that total amount. 


Mr. Macponautp (Brantford City): Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for a 
moment? It occurs to me that this committee has decided, by previous vote in 
the committee, that it is regular for the banks to set up inner reserves. I think 
the matter was argued, when all the pros and all the cons with respect to 
inner reserves were discussed by the committee, and after due and lengthy con- 
sideration the committee decided that the banks should continue to set up 
inner reserves. I do not think it is in order, Mr. Chairman, for this committee 
to decide that question over again. The only matter before us now is this 
amendment. The principle has been established, and the question before the 
committee is whether or not these officials of the government will have the 
power to question the amount or the method by which the reserves are set up. 
With all due respect to my friend, Mr. Slaght, I think that his discussion at the 
present time is entirely out of order, and that we should just consider the 
amendment as it is drawn up. 

- Some Hon. Memspers: Hear, hear! 

Mr. SuAGHT: Speaking to the point of order, Mr. Chairman, if it is neces- 
sary—and I would not have thought that it was—the resolution the committee 
considered is to be found at page 626 and reads as follows:— 

That the chartered banks, each of which has applied to parliament 
for a ten-vear renewal of their respective charters should be directed, and 
are hereby directed and required, to disclose to parliament through this 
committee forthwith, the total aggregate amount of hidden inner reserves 
of the ten banks. 


My friend cannot spell out of that any consideration by this committee of the 
right of each individual bank to create and deduct hidden reserves. That was 
as to the narrow question of our having disclosed or concealed from us, as 
the case might be, the aggregate total amount of inner reserves of the ten banks. 
Surely it cannot be said that we have discussed the matter if I am right in 
suggesting that the resolution of the Minister of Finance sets the seal of 
approval upon there being included in the charter of each bank the right to 
allow the directors to sit down and allocate on paper, a sum of money which 
is to be tax-free and call it hidden reserve. No such question has been 
determined by this committee. It is quite true that, in discussing the disclosure 
of the aggregate amount, incidentally the whole question of inner reserves had 
to be mentioned, and we got some light on it from time to time from witnesses. 
But this question of approving by statute, the continuation of the practice of an 
individual bank creating inner reserves, in my opinion has not been dealt with 
by the committee; and I desire, in connection with this amendment, to bring that 
question squarely before this committee, because this matter is going to go to 
parliament. It is not going to stop here. I should like this committee to express 
themselves as to whether they are individually prepared to continue the practice 
of hiding reserves, tax-free; then when we come to parliament, parliament 
will determine, if the committee adopt that attitude, whether or not parliament 
is prepared to set that approval on the practice, without knowing, of course, 
what they are. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford City): Mr. Chairman, I still raise my point of 
order. Notwithstanding what Mr. Slaght has said, I feel that, in discussing that 
motion which he referred to on page 626, this committee did accept the principle 
that banks should be allowed—in the interests, I believe it was, of the depositors 
. particularly—to continue to set up what are called inner reserves. Now, then, 
as my friend has started a discussion with respect to inner reserves which, I 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, might with ease go on for days before this committee. 


—— 
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The question must be faced. Is this committee prepared to consider for days 
to come whether or not banks should continue to set up inner reserves, or 
did we not have the facts before us when we voted on the motion to which my 
friend referred. 


Mr. McCann: Nobody objects to setting them up, but the point was 
whether they should be exposed. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford City): The point I raise, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this question has, in principle, been decided by this committee, and I say we 
should not now reopen it and go over the whole matter again. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have an amendment before us, and I 
presume it is Mr. Slaght’s right to speak to the amendment. I understand, 
however, that Mr. Slaght is not going to take up much of the time of the 
committee on this point, and then the committee will follow Mr. Slaght’s 
suggestion and vote upon the amendment. You will not take long on this, 
Mr. Slaght, will you? 

Mr. Stacut: No, I shall not take long. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pointing out what might not appear on the face of 
this matter, unless one scrutinizes the language of the amendment, that this is 
setting the seal of approval for the future ten years upon the practice by the 
banks in not only setting aside inner reserves but, as Dr. McCann points out, 
I take it—I pointed it out at all events—it is approving the banks hiding from 
their shareholders and from parliament the amount of their inner reserves. To 
my mind that is not a wise course for this committee to approve. That is why 
I am opposing the amendment. I will schedule in a word what the amendment 
will permit the bankers to do. | 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): On what page is that amendment. 

Mr. Stacut: Page 627—oh, no, I do not think the amendment has been 
printed yet. 

Mr. MclIzrairu: It is printed on a separate sheet. 

Mr. SuacHuT: Thank you. The amendment was printed on July 6th 
in pamphlet form. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, what I seek to point out to the committee is this: if 
parliament should renew the banks’ charters with this amendment in it, and 
if parliament does renew their charters with this amendment, the banks for 
the first time will have from parliament approval of this course of conduct. 
At the end of their fiscal year, let us take last spring, 1943, they first allot and 
determine with the aid of their auditors, I will assume, the amount of their 
actual losses incurred in operating throughout the year. There must be losses, 
and they have taken them— 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Slaght, is it not possible to make your argument 
without repeating evidence that we have already had before us in statements 
you have already made? 


Mr. Stacut: I thought the statement I had made— 

The CHAIRMAN: —is not new; we have had it before, of course. 
Mr. SutacutT: Yes. Let me summarize it shortly. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the idea. 


Mr. Suacut: I want the committee only to be aware of what we are. about 
to authorize if we pass this amendment. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): I think we are all aware of it; we have 
followed the proceedings. 


Mr. Sitacut: Show us what the hidden reserves were in that document. 
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Mr. MacponaLp (Brantford City): I have never thought any such thing. 


Mr. SuacutT: First, they deduct their actual losses as part of the operating 
expenses; next they set aside, and they have the sole discretion so to do, an 
amount which they say they may lose in the future years. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): Not under the amendment. There is no 
sole discretion. My friend is speaking to the amendment, and that statement is 
not correct. 

Mr. Stacut: And after setting that aside, it becomes tax free. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): It only becomes tax free if— 


Mr. Jackman: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Slaght has endeavoured from time to 
time—at least fifty times—to say that these transfers of the so-called insurance 
reserves are tax free, and surely that has been pointed out in this committee 
on innumerable occasions. JI intend to rise every time Mr. Slaght uses 
the expression ‘tax free” because I feel he is spreading across this country from 
one end to the other a wrong impression with regard to the set up of certain 
reserves to cover contingent losses which may or may not happen; and if they 
do not happen the reserve then goes into the bank earnings and is taxed in the 
subsequent year; and it so happens that the reserve has been taxed at higher 
rates because of the increase in income tax. Therefore, every time Mr. Slaght 
refers to these hidden reserves being tax free I intend to rise and do what I 
can to set the record straight. 


Mr. Suacut: My friend in rising in his honourable way forgets that Mr. 
Tompkins told us that never in nineteen years has anything from the hidden 
reserve been taken back and subjected to taxation. 


Mr. Tompxins: In the form of a lump sum. 
Mr. StacHut: In any form. 
Mr. Tompxins: In the form of a lump sum. 


Mr. Stacut: In any form. Never in nineteen years can it be visualized 
ever having been done. 


Mr. JAckMAN: May I ask Mr. Slaght if the reverse has ever happened? 
Have the banks ever taken anything from disclosed reserve on which they have 
paid taxes and put it back into the inner reserve because its inner reserve was 
insufficient for the need of the banking business, and in order to give confidence 
to the business community and to the depositors of this country? In other 
words, not what Mr. Slaght has suggested has taken place but the exact 
opposite; the inner reserves have been insufficient; and that was amply proved 
in 1933 when no less than $29,500,000 were transferred from the tax paid 
disclosed reserve to once again put the inner reserve in sufficient funds in order 
to cover the contingencies which might happen in a subsequent year. So this 
bogey which Mr. Slaght raises of inner reserves piling up and piling up in an 
ever-expanding sum, to my mind, judged by the history of the banks of this 
country, is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Suiacut: I am sure the committee will recall the facts contained in my 
present statement, that in the year 1934 the banks—five of them—transferred 
from their disclosed reserve back to inner reserve $29,500,000. 


Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford City): I again rise to a point of order. When 
I raised my original point of order it was to the effect that we were then 
discussing a question that had already been decided by this committee. If 
you do not agree with me in that respect you must agree with me that the 
statements which are being made before this committee now have been stated 
ten times previously to this committee. I do not think we should continue 
in this manner. 
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The CuHarirMan: Mr. Macdonald, all that I can do of which I know is 
what I have already done—to appeal to Mr. Slaght not to repeat and repeat 
and repeat statements that have been made time and time again before this 
committee. 

Mr. StacuT: I do not propose to do that, Mr. Chairman. I recall I was 
interrupted by Mr. Jackman who has taken the attitude that he is going to 
interrupt me— 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us take a fresh start. 


Mr. Suacut: Let us do that. Of course, that is subject to his declaration 
that he proposes to interrupt me. 


The CuarrMan: Only if you repeat, I understood Mr. Jackman to say that. 
I think.we are in the clear now. I understood Mr. Jackman to say that he 
would only interrupt you if you repeated something you had already said; 
and you have already told me that you will not repeat. 

Mr. Suacut: Then we are away. | 

The CHarrMANn: Yes, we are away to a good start. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I hope so. 

Mr. Stacur: Mr. Jackman endeavoured to add to the discussion by stating 
that these hidden reserves deducted from earnings each year are taxed. I 
challenge that. That is not a fact. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Oh, do you want me to answer that? 

. Mr. Stacut: As Tompkins made clear. 

The CuHatrMAn: Mr. Slaght, please let us refrain from that. Let us head 
towards a better new world. ' 

Mr. SuacuT: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: And not go on repeating. I must make an appeal, and I 
make the appeal most sincerely, that democracy is on trial. 

Some Hon. Mrempserrs: Hear, hear! 

The CuHarrmMan: And we must not go on with this interminable repetition 
on the part of a minority view. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear! 

The CHarrMAN: It is a minority view. The minority has the right to 
express itself, but surely it has no right to hold up the proceedings of the 
committee. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Too much talk and too little action. 

Mr. Stacut: Yes. I agree that not only democracy but parliament is 
on trial. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes. I agree thoroughly. 

Mr. Suacut: Yes; and the ultimate tribunal is not in this chamber. 

The CuatrMan: No. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford City): You cannot separate parliament and 
democracy. 


Mr. Suacut: Well, that is what you suggest. I offer this amendment to 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman, if I am in order. I may say that the word 
“bank” is used in the singular, you will note, because in the interpretation of the 
clause “bank” is interpreted to be all the banks affected. My amendment 
reads as follows:— 

That the bank may continue as heretofore to treat as operating 
expenses, and deduct from gross earnings, the actual losses incurred by 
the bank during its fiscal year, but hereafter shall, with respect to any 
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sum or sums set aside or reserved out of income for future possible losses 
which may or may not ever be incurred—whether the same are set aside 
or reserved, either by way of write-down of the value of assets, or by 
appropriation to any contingency or inner reserve or contingent or inner 
account for the purpose of meeting future losses on loans or doubtful 
debts, or depreciation in the value of assets, other than bank premises, or 
for any other future contingencies which may or may not occur—be 
required to pay taxes thereon in the fiscal year in which the earnings 
from which sum or sums accrue. 


I offer that as an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHarrMAN: Have you given notice of the amendment before, Mr. 
Slaght? 

Mr. Suacut: No, I have not. This amendment which I am moving an 
amendment to has not been before the committee before. 

The CuHairMAN: The amendment has been on record for days, so I am told. 

Hon. Mr. Iustzy: Oh, yes. | 

Mr. Stacut: It may have been on the record for days, but it was handed 
to the members of the committee this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Since July 4. 

Mr. Stacut: If you want to take that as notice of motion of the amend- 
ment, that would only delay the matter. 

The Cuarrman: No. I think we had better proceed. Gentlemen, you have 
heard the amendment. ; 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Will you have the secretary read the 
amendment again? 

The CHarrMAn: The vote is on the amendment. 

Mr. Sutacut: Addressing myself to the amendment— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): The amendment to the amendment. 

The CHarrRMAN: Yes, the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. Stacut: It is now to be voted on? 

The CuarrMan: Certainly. I presume so. 

Mr. Stacut: Then speaking to the amendment to the amendment, without 
repeating myself, I want the committee to realize that if they reject it, they 
are approving a discretion of the bank directors, unfettered and untrammelled. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That is not quite right. 

The CHatrMAn: Without repeating, Mr. Slaght; without repeating. 

Mr. Suacut: In putting aside and not earmarking in any way certain 
earnings are of a current year, with the result that their action enables the bank 
to escape taxation in that fiscal year on earnings earned in that year. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: And pay taxes at a higher rate in subsequent years. 

Mr. Suacut: My friend interrupts to say that the banks will pay higher 
taxes in subsequent years. I do not know whether he is a mind reader or not 
and will say that after the war taxes are to increase. We all hope that this 
will be the last year of the war, but the validity of his remark as affecting this 
-problem can be tested by that. If his remark has any sense to it at all, it 


means that he thinks we are to have higher taxes after the war than we have 
before the war is over. 


Mr. JACKMAN: What Mr. Slaght has just said proves what I have 
endeavoured to say on a number of occasions, that contrary to what Mr. Slaght 
has endeavoured to spread across this country, namely that the banks of 
Canada have escaped taxation by reason of so-called undisclosed reserves, he 
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now contends exactly the principle which I have maintained for some time, 
namely that should the taxation rates become lower in subsequent years the 
banks might save something. Therefore the reverse process has gone on for 
some years, namely that if the banks have over-reserved as Mr. Slaght has 
tried to point out, they have recently and are to-day paying a higher tax than 
they would have paid had they done exactly what Mr. Slaght now suggests. 
So that I hope the country will know that the banks of Canada, by reason of 
their conservatism and in their endeavour to keep their banking system on a 
sound and safe policy, thereby getting the support of business and of depositors, 
have paid far more in taxes than they otherwise would have done. I am 
glad that Mr. Slaght now sees how that happened. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Slaght, I think the inevitable consequence of repetition 
is now apparent. But I want to point out also that we do not really proceed 
in a very business-like way in this committee. We have here your amendment to 
the amendment. We had no notice of it. You made a statement that the amend- 
ment had not been circulated. I find in the printed Hansard of June 26, No. 22, 
the amendment is printed there in the record. 

Mr. Stacut: Well, I do not know what your purpose then is in circulating 
it this morning. 

The CuarrMan: That is a new edition. It is there. Take this to Mr. 
Slaght so he can see it. 

Mr. Suacut: No. I do not need to see it. With reference to Mr. Jackman’s 
interruption— 

The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Oh, forget it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. Slaght. Mr. Jackman has given us his promise 
not to interrupt in the matter if you do not repeat, so please do not repeat. All 
I can do is appeal to you, but let us get on with our job. 

Mr. Stacut: I will conclude, then— 

Mr. GraHam: May I say a word here? 

An Hon. Memper: Let him finish. 

The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Slaght is going to conclude. 


Mr. Grauam: I wanted to call attention to this matter. I have to leave 
now in any case, but there is one thing this committee has struggled to do and 
that is not to unfairly or unduly prevent those with whom the majority 
obviously disagree from having matters they consider important brought before 
this committee. Mr. Slaght, in my opinion, should have given notice of motion, 
in fairness to the committee, of this amendment to the amendment; but he has 
not done so. As Mr. McGeer pointed out, it is necessary for members of the 
committee, because of General de Gaulle’s visit, to adjourn at a quarter to 12. 
I suggest that Mr. Slaght’s motion be taken as notice of motion, and that the 
committee now adjourn. 


Hon. Mr. Itstey: Just a minute. 
The CHAIRMAN: The minister has a statement to make. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I do not want to break into Mr. Slaght’s statement, but 
his statement that, by rejecting this amendment to the amendment, we would 
be approving of the discretion of the directors unfettered and untrammelled, 
to set aside earnings in any year, is incorrect; because the discretion of the 
directors is subject to several checks. In the first place it is subject to the 
check of the shareholders’ auditors. In the second place, under this amendment, 
it is subject to the check of the Minister of Finance and the Minister of National 
Revenue and the Deputy Minister (Taxation). I want to add the further 
thought that the acceptance of this amendment would deny to the banks a right 
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which all other business has, namely, to set aside a reserve for bad debts and 
not pay taxes on it in the year in which it is set aside. 

Mr. Grauam: Personally, I am in complete accord with the minister and 
in complete disagreement with Mr. Slaght; but the minister has had an oppor- 
tunity of reading that amendment to the amendment and I have not, and I do 
not believe that the time now left to us is going to give us that opportunity. 
That is the reason I suggest adjourning now. I am in complete agreement with 
the minister, as I say. 

The CuarrmMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adjourn until 
to-morrow morning? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 
Mr. Nosrpwortuy: Cannot Mr. Slaght complete his statement? 
Mr. Picarp: I support the views of Mr. Graham. 


The committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
July 12, at 11 a.m. 


July 12, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CuHaAarrRMAN: When the committee adjourned yesterday we were con- 
sidering clause 56. There was an amendment and an amendment to the amend- 
ment. The clause proved to be highly controversial. I understand that 
clause 59 is also controversial. J was wondering if, in the heat of the day, 
we could dispose of some of the non-controversial clauses and then come back 
to clauses 56 and 59. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Can we not deal with these amendments now? 

The CHairMAN: I thought we would try to dispose of the rest of the 
sections as far as we could, and then come back to them, Mr. Hanson, if that 
meets with the views of the committee. 

Some Hon. Mrempurs: Agreed. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: If we finish those, the others will flow right through. 

The CHatirMAN: Let us do the flowing first, and see how far we get along. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Very well. 


Mr. McGerer: Before we go much further with that, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to point out that there are some further questions I want to ask 
the deputy minister, and there are some questions I want to ask the bankers. 

The CyarrMan: That is all right, Mr. McGeer. You will be given every 
opportunity. 7 

Mr. McGrerr: What is the use of being given an opportunity after the 
bill is passed? 

The CuarrMan: The bill will not be passed. 


Mr. McGrer: My purpose in getting these questions answered is to lay the 
ground work for some suggestions I think are necessary. 

The CHAtRMAN: Mr. McGeer, the bill will not be passed until the preamble 
is carried. That is the rule ef the committee or the procedure of the committee. 
You will be given every opportunity. The only idea that I had in mind is to 
see if we can discover some matters that have already been considered, and 
pass the sections. It will only take a short time to determine that. Then we 
can go back to clauses 56 and 59. Then you may have an opportunity to 
examine Dr. Clark or whomever you wish to examine. 
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Mr. Jaques: Mr. Chairman, when Mr. McGeer is questioning Dr. Clark, 
I should like that privilege too. I asked you about it several times. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jaques, you will be given every opportunity. 
Mr. Jaques: That is all right, then. 
The CHARMAN: That is the understanding. 


Mr. McGerrr: Why cannot we take the retail men and let them get away? 
Why should they be kept around waiting for us? 


The CHAIRMAN: For the reason that we should like to get on. It is 
my own idea. I assume the responsibility for the suggestion. 

Mr. McGzuer: We are passing the bill without the evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Order. 


Mr. McGerr: That seems to be the persistent desire. I never heard of such 
a procedure. 


The CrarirRMAN: How much evidence have we taken? How much dis- 
cussion have we had? 

Mr. McGerrr: If you call interference evidence, we have had quite a lot. 
We have never touched on a single item of the actual cost to this country of 
the private banking monopoly. That is the most important thing this com- 
mittee should consider before it touches one section of this bill. That has 
never yet been considered; and every time we come up to it, out went the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson:-Yes, we did touch it. 

Mr. McGsrr: No, we did not. 

The CrarrMaNn: Order, please. You had at least two days almost to 
yourself, Mr. McGeer, at the commencement to examine the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada in regard to these matters. We have had a great deal of in- 
terference; and I would ask you to read the record and decide as to the res- 
ponsibility for that interference. 

Mr. McGerr: I am perfectly willing to assume mine. 


The CrramrMAn: Yes. Then may I call clause 59? I beg your pardon. 
We leave clause 59 stand. Clause 61. 


Mr. GraHam: On section 61, the minister suggested a slight amendment, 
a change in the word “five” to “thirty” at the bottom. 


The CHAamRMAN: With that amendment, is the clause carried? 
Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

An Hon. Memeer: What is the section? 

The CHARMAN: Section 61. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CrarrMaAn: Is the amendment carried? 

Some Hon. MremsBers: Carried. 

The CuHatmrMAN: Is the clause as amended carried? 

Mr. McGerr: Just a minute. 

The CHarRMAN: Section 61 is carried. Section 64. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Before you leave that— 

Mr. Nosewortey: Just a minute. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Just what is the effect of the amendment? 
The Cuammawn: I will ask Mr. Tompkins to answer that. 


Mr. Tompkins: The effect of the amendment is simply to allow a little 
more latitude for completing the transfer to the Bank of Canada funds to 
redeem the amount of outstanding notes as at January 1, 1950. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Where is it? 
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Mr. McGrrr: What is the change? 

Mr. Tompxins: Page 33, line 25. 

Mr. Arsorr: Line 25 on page 33, delete the word “five” and substitute 
the word ‘“thirty”’. 

Mr. Tompxins: It was felt that five days would very likely prove an 
inadequate time to complete the transfer. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: All right. Carried. 

The CHaiRMAN: Carried. 

Mr. McGerr: Wait a minute. 

Mr. Noseworruy: Where do you get the five days? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer has the floor. 

Mr. McGerr: I should like a little further explanation of the change from 
five to thirty days. 

Mr. Tomrxins: After January 1, 1950, the banks will be required to pay over 
to the Bank of Canada the total amount shown by their books to still be out- 
standing of their various note issues. The Bank of Canada will thenceforth be 
responsible for the redemption of those notes. The change from five to thirty 
days, as I say, was simply made as a precautionary measure because of unfore- 
seen delays that may result, through delays in mail service or for various other 
reasons, in completing all the formalities of the transfer. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The effect of this is just an extension of time to complete 
the transaction? 

Mr. Tompxins: That is exactly it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The principle involved here is that the banks must pay 
over to the Bank of Canada the amount outstanding of the note issue. It will not 
alter the amount of their liability. 

Mr. Tompxins: The situation simply is that upon turning it over to the 
Bank of Canada funds for the amount outstanding, the Bank of Canada will 
thenceforth be lable for and will redeem these notes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I understand that. But what will the effect be upon the 
bank’s balance sheet? 

Mr. Tompxins: It will simply wipe out that amount on their balance sheet. 

Mr. SuaAcut: They have five days instead of thirty days? 

Mr. Axspott: Yes. : 

Mr. Stacut: It gives them a little more clerical time. 

Mr. Assott: That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let me understand it. The effect of this whole section 
is that in the case of loss of the issue of bank notes, the banks have got to pay, 
and the Bank of Canada just walks in and takes over? 

Dr. CuarKk: Absolutely. 

The CHarrRMAN: Shall the clause carry? 

Some Hon. Mrmperrs: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 64, bank circulation redemption fund. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is there any amendment to that? 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: I should like an explanation from Mr. Tompkins as to 
the effect of that clause. 

Mr. Tompxins: The changes are consequential upon the cessation of the 
issuance of notes by the chartered banks. This particular section 64 has to do 
with the bank circulation redemption fund which is, as honourable gentlemen 
know, a sort of mutual guarantee of the various bank note issues, and consists of 
a deposit with the minister. The amendments to this section are simply conse- 
quential on what occurred under section 61. 
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The CuHatrMAN: Shall the clause carry? 

Mr. McGerr: Of what happened under what section? 

Mr. Apsorr: Section 61. 

The CuHarrMAN: Shall the clause carry? 

Mr. McGeerr: Just a minute. 

Mr. Assotr: This is consequential to what happened under section 61, the 


turning over to the Bank of Canada of the liability in an amount covering the 
banks’ outstanding notes. 

Mr. McGerer: That amendement to section 61 provides for the transfer of 
the bank note circulation of the banks? 

Dr. CiarK: Not the amendment, but the section itself. The amendment, as 
Mr. Slaght has said, extended the time from five days to thirty days, to cover the 
clerical job of looking after the transfer. 

Mr. Stacut: Let the clerks get back from their New Year’s vacation. 

Mr. Tompkins: Right. 

Mr. Prerury: Does this empower the banks to make a special issue to take 
care of any special circumstances such as, for instance, the marketing of the 
wheat crop in western Canada? 

Mr. Tompxins: That 15 per cent excess circulation privilege has ceased 
already. That ceased when the Bank of Canada commenced business. 

The CetarrMAN: Shall section 64 carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 75. 

Mr. McGerr: I think this should stand. 

The CHatrMAN: Section 88. Mr. Hanson has an amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am not particular about my amendment. I withdraw 
it, because it arises out of a special case. I have been trying to invent a formula 
in my mind that might be helpful, but I do not think my proposed amendment 
- will be helpful. 

The CuairMAN: I think we will allow it to stand and give you further 
time. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Very good. 

The CuarrMan: Section 89. 

(Stands) 

Section 90. 

(Stands) 

Section 91. 

Mr. Perury: I have an amendment filed with you. 

The CuarrMAN: We will allow it to stand. 

Section 92. 

(Stands) ° 

Section 93. I think that is a routine section. 

Mr. Tompkins: Sections 93 and section 94 are both routine. 

Mr. Grauam: There are two amendments proposed by the minister on 
section 92. 

The CuHairMAN: Section 92 and section 93 will stand. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is a service charge, is it not? 

Mr. McGeer: Section 93 and section 94 should stand. 

(Stands) 
The CuarrMaNn: Section 97. 
Mr. JacKMAN: I spoke on that section the other day. 
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The CHarrMan: Is it controversial, do you think? 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think we all agreed to it. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: I think we almost carried that the other day. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried as amended. 
Section 112. 


Mr. GraHam: On that section I think it might be well to ask Mr. Tompkins, 
who should be particularly well informed with regard to the returns made by 
the banks, whether he considers they are sufficient for your purposes and for the 
purposes which we want to safeguard. 


Mr. Tompxins: Yes. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that very careful consider- 
ation was given to possible changes in the returns before the bill was introduced 
in the house and the present schedule printed. Mr. Slaght requested an 
amendment to section 53 which would have the effect of splitting up the bank’s 
holdings of dominion and provincial securities under a separate heading. Now, 
that will also come in under this section, and I think under those circumstances 
—and this is the only point that arises In my mind with regard to it—that 
this section should stand. 


Mr. McGesr: In connection with these returns, assuming that the Be bec 
sentiment of the majority of the committee is carried and enacted into law, 
namely, that inner reserves are going to be recognized, and the power of the 
minister is going to be extended, as substantiated by the purport of the amend- 
ment proposed, to limit the amount of hidden reserves to what the minister 
and his officials consider necessary—that is the purpose of that amendment 
is it not? 


Mr. Tomrxins: Mr. McGeer, the minister’s amendment comes under 
section 56. I think we might have more orderly progress by reverting to it 
when we are discussing that section again. This is a monthly return. 


Dr. CuarK: I think the minister’s amendment to section 56 is to make 
it legally, rather than morally, incumbent upon the Minister of Finance, to 
inform the Minister of National Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue for taxation whether in his opinion the amount being set aside to 
reserves In any case is excessive, and if he thinks it is excessive, the amount | 
of such excess. 

Mr. McGeerr: Purely for taxation purposes. 

Dr. CuarKk: Yes. 

Mr. StacHt: I do not agree with Dr. Clark that that is all it does. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will come back to section 56 particularly. 


Mr. McGrrr: What I had in mind was this: I judge from the evidence 
that has been given here that two banks are presently holding excessive inner 
reserves and one bank is on the borderline and the remaining seven banks— 
their position is not disclosed—that is, I think, the correct interpretation of the 
evidence so far with regard to that phase of the inquiry’s investigation. Now, 
what power have you got to show that the hidden reserves are adequate for 
the purpose that they are supposed to. sustain? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In other words, have you power to bring them up to that? 

Mr. McGrer: I think if you are going to adopt the policy that the inner 
reserve is security for depositors, there should be a standard basis upon which 
that security should be maintained, and I suggest that in the returns that should 
be such and the officials of the government, I think, should not only know 
whether the inner reserves are excessive but whether or not they are adequate; 
and I do not think that these returns cover that phase of banking operations. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is an interesting question; it has some merit. 
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Mr. Tompkins: I think that is implied quite definitely in the clauses relating 
to investments and loans, where in the case of investments they are required 
under the return—under the wording of this return—to report their investments 
at not exceeding the market value, and their loans with the estimated losses 
provided for. That is definite in the schedule to the annual statement, too, 
which is certified to by the auditors, and is accompanied by certificates by the 
auditors to the effect that it shows the true position of the bank and is as shown 
by the books. 


Mr. McGerr: I take it that in the profit and loss account of the annual 
statement the progressive accumulation or progressive position is shown and 
would always include whatever amount is in the inner reserves? 


Mr. Tompkins: We have explained before that whatever amount is in inner 
reserves is deducted from certain of the assets and the net of those assets are 
shown in both annual and monthly statements. 


Mr. McGegerr: Yes, I know that; but the evidence also showed that when 
there was a certain amount of operating expenses that that was deducted from 
the gross operating gains and that gross operating gains to expenses showed the 
amount in the inner reserves. 

Mr. Tompxins: That has been read into the record several times—the 
wording used by the banks in their annual statement—where in their profit 
and loss accounts reporting the net profit for the year they report the net profits 
for the year after provision for taxes and so forth, and after making appropria- 
tions to contingent accounts out of which accounts full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts has been made. That phraseology follows almost precisely the 
phraseology used by British banks in submitting similar statements. 


_ Mr. McGerrr: I understand that phraseology. The point I want to get at 
is whether in this return there is given to you the information upon which could 
be determined whether or not the inner reserves are excessive or whether or not 
they are inadequate. 

Mr. Tomprxins: Well, that is a matter of judgment, I would say. 

Mr. McGrrr: I mean, do you get the return? 

Mr. Tompxins: Oh, yes. I see every monthly return. 

Mr. McGerrr: You see, what I am assuming is this. Following the investi- 
gation that was carried on by the minister, yourself and other officials, there were 


certain facts disclosed upon which certain conclusions were made. That is 
right, is it not? 

Mr. Tompkins: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: And one of those conclusions was that two of the banks had 
excessive inner reserves. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: .That was a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Tompxins: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. McGerr: I mean, in the opinion of the officials. 

Mr. TompxKINS: Quite so. 

Mr. McGeerr: Prior to that you had artiea the committee, as Inspector 


of the Canadian banks, that you were satisfied that the inner reserve position 
was alright and that you had no fault to find with it. 

Mr. Tompkins: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: So from that I can only assume that, during the course of 
the investigation conducted by the minister for some nine or ten days, other 
facts came to light which were not in your possession when you informed the 
committee that you were satisfied with the inner reserves. 
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Mr. Tompxins: No. 

Mr. Jackman: Mr. McGeer, if I may point it out, the minister said that 
the disclosure as to over-reservation only came about after the turn of the year 
and in view of subsequent facts which were not available as of December 31; 
so that the banks, as far as we know, reserved only the proper amounts, but in 
view of what happened since, in the judement of the minister he thinks perhaps 
there has been over- reservation. 

Mr. StacutT: No, no. 

Mr. McGesr: I do not think I would agree with my honourable friend. 

Mr. McIzrairu: The witness started to answer when he was interrupted. 
I would suggest that he be allowed to answer. 

Mr. McGeer: Would you direct your attention to Mr. Jackman in that 
regard, and for once have a little of the interference over that way. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go on. 

Mr. McGrrr: Would you mind answering me? 

Mr. Tompkins: I have rather lost the thread of the question, but I think 
your question was to this effect, that some new facts had developed to cause me 
to change my opinion with regard to the inner reserves. Is that right? 

Mr. McGrsr: Yes. | 

Mr. Tompxtns: No. I would simply say that the whole situation was 
reviewed carefully by the officials whom the minister spoke of; and as a result 
of that review of the situation we came to certain conclusions, and those repre- 
sented our unanimous conclusions on the matter. 

Mr. McGrer: Which were entirely different from the conclusions you 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Tompxins: Not entirely. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, substantially. 

Mr. Tompxins: No, not substantially. I would say somewhat different, but 
not substantially or entirely different. 

Mr. McGerer: Well, all right. Can you tell the committee that it was the 
unanimous conclusion of the investigating tribunal, whoever composed it, that 
all the inner reserves of all the banks are adequate for the purpose? 

Mr. Tompkins: Well, of course there is a varying degree there. We might 
like to see some of them higher than they are, perhaps; but so far as the safety 
of the public is concerned and that sort of thing, I would say that the situation 
is satisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Did he not say that they were not excessive? 

Mr. Tompxins: I think the minister’s statement used those words. 

Mr. McGersr: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Not excessive. He did not say they were adequate, but 
that they were not excessive. 


Mr. McGerer: Yes. I am going to put it to you quite plainly that not 
more than three of the banks have, in proportion to those three, substantial 
inner reserves. 

Mr. Tompkins: Well, that is hardly putting it in a fair way, is it? They 
all have inner reserves in varying proportions. One could not expect them to 
be all précisely the same. 

Mr. McGerr: No. But I would think, Mr. Tompkins, that a parliament, 
accepting the principle of inner reserves as a security for depositors, would have 
a uniform level. 
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Mr. Tompxtins: I do not believe, Mr. McGeer, that you can establish a 
uniform formula that would necessarily be suitable for individual banks. It 
would depend upon the condition of each individual bank, the proportion of its 
assets represented by loans, the type of loans in a particular case, the proportion 
that is represented by its investments, including not only the type of investment 
but maturity factors and interest rates and so forth, and diversification in 
general. There is also another factor, the wide difference that exists in the 
territory covered by individual banks. I do not think it is possible to establish 
by statute or by regulation, if you like, a formula that will be suitable to every 
bank; that is, one single formula. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In other words, you cannot establish a standard? 

Mr. Tompxins: No. 


Mr. McGerrr: I quite agree with you on that. That, of course, applies with 
equal force to the decision as to what is excessive. 

Mr. ToMPkKINS: Quite. 

Mr. McGuer: But you have determined that. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They expressed an opinion. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, they are the gods of power; and when they express an 
opinion, it becomes law. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Well, maybe. 

Mr. Suacut: They reported it to the Minister of Taxation. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I agree. 

Mr. SitacuHt: Upon which to levy taxes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: After all, it is only an opinion. 

Mr. McGererr: Whatever they think, and whenever the ministry acts on it, 
it becomes law. Is it not possible to fix some minimum basis? 

Mr. Tompkins: I say again that it might be possible to establish a minimum 
with regard to each individual bank, after taking their own particular situation 
into careful consideration. But I do not believe it is practicable to establish a 
standard or a formula by statute that should be applicable to everybody. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That is, either one way or the other. 

Mr. McGeer: I quite agree. Then if we are to have any security for the 
depositors from inner reserves, you have the information in all its details as to 
the territory of operation, as to the character of the loans outstanding, as to the 
nature of trade and conditions in the areas where the operations are being 
carried on. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And the type of collateral. 

Mr. McGerr: And the type of collateral and all that goes into the need or 
otherwise of those inner reserves. You have that all placed before you. 

Mr. Tomrxrns: I have all the information. 

Mr. McGerr: You have all that information now? 

Mr. Tompkins: It is all available to me from time to time. 

Mr. McGeerr: The amazing part of it is this. If you had all that informa- 
tion, I cannot understand how you could tell this committee on one day that the 
inner reserves were all right and satisfactory and then, after an investigation, 
come back and tell the committee that the reserves-of two banks were excessive 
and one was on the border line and the others were not excessive but not telling 
us whether or not they were adequate throughout. 

Mr. Tompkins: Well, again I say that is a matter of judgment; and when 
you get three or four heads sitting together on matters of that kind one can, 
I suppose, change his mind with regard to certain phases of the situation. I 
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found it very helpful to go over the situation in detail with the other officials 
mentioned by the minister in his statement, and we reached the combined 
conclusion, after carefully studying all aspects of the situation, that was indi- 
cated by the minister’s statement. I have no apologies to offer. 

Mr. McGeer: Were the banks called into that conference? 

Mr. Tomrxins: No. There were no banks at that conference. 

Mr. McGeer: You had all that information, you say? 

Mr. Tompxins: I had that in my possession. 

Mr. McGerrr: You had it before you? 

Mr. Tompkins: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: And you say that all of the information that was necessary 
for you to decide whether the reserves were adequate or excessive, was before you 
when you first appeared before this committee? 

Mr. Tompxins: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: And that no further information was secured from the banks? 

Mr. Tompxins: Yes. | 

Mr. Macpnonatp (Brantford): I understood Mr. Ilsley to make a contrary 
statement, that further information came subseauent to Mr. Tompkins’ former 
statement. 

The CuHarrMAn: No. | 

Mr. McGeerr: Mr. Jackman just made that statement. 

Mr. Macponarp (Brantford): I should like to get that cleared up. I am 
not objecting. 

Mr. Suacut: Mr. Isley did not say that. | 

Mr. JackMAN: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. McGeer would refer to Mr, Ilsley’s 
statement— | 

Mr. McGeer: I am not referring to Mr. Ilsley’s statement. I-am referring 
to yours. What you said was that beyond the information in the returns, new 
information not yet returned officially, had been supplied to the minister. 

Mr. JackmMAN: New things had happened subsequent to December 31; and 
if you like to know what they are— 

Mr. McGrer: What new things? 

Mr. JackmMANn: I will tell you exactly if you will give me a moment. Here 
is the minister’s statement. It says: 

Moreover I must admit that we are now acting with the advantage 
of hindsight to some extent—in other words we have formed our judgment 
in the light of recent favourable developments, including particularly the 
declared policy of the Bank of Canada and the government to maintain 
a low level of interest rates after the war. That development which was 
announced only in February of this year was not foreseen when the bank 
managements and auditors had to reach their decision in the latter part 
of 1943. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we allow the clause to stand until we consider clause 
56? There seems to be quite a bit of argument. 

Mr. GraHAm: It should stand, Mr. Chairman, I should think. 

The CuatrmMan: The clause stands, then. 

Mr. GRAHAM: I was going to say to Mr. Tompkins that the clause should 


stand for this reason. We do not know what amendments will be made until 
we are through with the revision of the Bank Act. Some returns might be called 
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for or some new amendments made, and I think it is well to leave it in your 
hands and to ask you to follow the amendments and see if any changes in that 
section are necessary. 

The CHArRMAN: Section 117. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I notice in section 117 there is one omission explained 
on the page opposite page 66. For instance, the words “at branches or agencies 
in Canada” have been inserted, and they have been inserted because balances 
elsewhere than in Canada are the concern of the countries in which they are 
situated. This means that in future returns no return will be made of the banks’ 
foreign business? 

Mr. Tompxins: That is correct. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: That is correct? 

Mr. Tompxins: Yes. 


Mr. Nospwortnuy: And that the banks have been making a return showing 
their foreign business heretofore? 

Mr. Tompkins: They have, for a great many years. But. it is quite obvious, 
I think, that the deposits outside of ‘Canada are subject to foreign jurisdiction; 
and there seems to be no purpose, for the information of the Canadian people, 
in reporting these deposits to the minister each year. The extent to which they 
may be published or a return given to the government in other countries is a 
matter of regulation by those countries. 

Mr. Macponaxp (Brantford): Yes, but the liabilities in the other countries 
would affect the position of the banks in Canada. 

Mr. Tomrxins: Oh, of course. But these deposits are all shown as liabilities 
of the banks in their statements here. “Elsewhere than in Canada” is the head- 
ing under which the amounts are reported. 

Mr. McGrrr: Mr. Tompkins, in the light of the changes that have been 
made in the control of international exchange, where we are controlling inter- 
national exchange and providing for it, do you think that it is wise to have our 
banks in Canada extend their operations to foreign countries? 

Mr. Tompxins: I think that, inasmuch as those operations are financed by 
the moneys that they take on deposits in foreign countries, it has been advan- 
tageous In many ways to Canada, particularly to Canadian trade. 

Mr. McGzer: Yes. 


Mr. Tompkins: I think it has served to facilitate Canadian trade with 
many of the foreign countries such as the West Indies, South America and else- 
where. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Well, it brings profits into Canada. 

Mr. Tompxins: Yes, it does, too. They are a profitable source of business. 

Mr. McGeer: They have been a profitable operation throughout? 

Mr. Tompkins: I would say so, in the aggregate, yes. 

Mr. McGeer: But today, with controlled foreign exchange, the necessity, 
from the Canadian trade point of view, for the banks doing this is not nearly 
as great as it was before? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, I do not know. Why do you say that? : 

Dr. CuarK: I would not think that would follow. I cannot quite follow the 
logic there. The advantage to Canadian trade has come, I should think, from 
the fact that Canadian banks are represented and doing a substantial volume 
of business down in countries like the West Indies, or South America, which 
are important markets for our trade; and they can facilitate the business of our 
exporting interests and, to a degree I suppose, of our importing interests, but 
primarily on the exporting end. 
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Mr. McGerr: Yes. But to-day our foreign trader depends upon the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board not only for the supply of his foreign exchange 
but for the use of it and the extent of it, does he not? 


Dr. CuarK: Well, he buys and sells his foreign exchange through the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board; but I do not think that affects the facilities 
which are given to Canadian trade by the presence of Canadian banks in 
markets in which we are interested from the export end. 


Mr. McGeerr: I see. 


Dr. CuarK: I do not think there is any less ability to promote Canadian. 
trade as a result of foreign exchange control. 


Mr. McGeer: I may be wrong about it, but I had understood that, prior 
to the establishment of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, we depended 
pretty much upon the bill market of New York and to some extent and in a 
lesser degree, I believe, on the bill market in London, for the financing of our 
international trade. 


Dr. Ciark: Oh, to some extent; but not wholly so. 
Mr. McGeer: I understood that was one of the reasons for the main- 
tenance of a fairly large call loan business on the New York Exchange; I mean, 


it was a very liquid security which could be converted into foreign exchange 
readily. That was one of the purposes of it? 


Dr. CuarKk: It was part of their liquid reserves, clearly liquid reserves of 
the Canadian banks. 


Mr. McGerrr: And also Canadian foreign exchange requirements could 
be facilitated by the conversion of those call loans into whatever foreign 
exchange was required in a market where foreign exchange was available? 


Dr. CiarK: I would not think that would be the primary motive. 
Mr. McGerrr: Oh, no; but it was one. 
Dr. Ciarx: Yes. That probably facilitated it. 


Mr. McGrrr: To-day we have changed that. We have set up a foreign 
exchange market in our Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: To control rates. 
Mr. McGeerr: I mean, that is the way we are doing today, is it not? 


Dr. Crarx: Yes. The Foreign Exchange Control Board buys and sells 
all foreign exchange. 


Mr. McGrer: And any importer bringing goods into Canada must go to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board to get his foreign exchange requirements to 
pay for it? 


Dr. .Ciark: ‘That ‘isy right. 
Mr. McGerr: I mean, that is an entirely new order, a product of this war? 
Dr. Crark: That is quite true. 


Mr. McGerrr: And I think you will agree with me that if we are going to 


stabilize our foreign exchange in the future, ‘we are not going to abandon that 
institution? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a matter of policy. 


_ Mr. McGzerr: Quite possibly. Just a minute. If we are going to abandon 
it, let us know it. 


Dr. Crarx: I would certainly think not for some time; certainly not in 
respect of capital transactions. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I cannot hear vou Wr? Clark: 
The CHarrMAn: A little louder, Dr. Clark, please. 
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Dr. Cuark: I was saying to Mr. McGeer that I thought his statement was 
correct, at least in respect of capital transactions. I think it will be necessary 
for some time after the war at least, to maintain foreign exchange control. But’ 
I would not like to forecast that we would have to do it forever or would want 
to do it forever. I would not like to forecast anything like that. 


Mr. McGrsrr: No. I mean, as far as we can foresee the future, it may 
continue. 


Dr. Criark: It may. 


Mr. McGeer: It looks like a stabilizing institution for the future both of 
the international and internal trade of the dominion. 


Dr. CuarK: Yes. 
Mr. McGrrr: You would agree with that? 
Dr. Crark: I think that is so. 


Mr. McGererr: And until we pass to a period when we can see that it is no 
longer valuable, it will remain? 


Dr. CuarKk: I think that is so. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. McGeer, may I ask a question. This discussion 
arises apropos of the proposed change in section 117 (1) where the words “at 
branches or agencies in Canada” are inserted in subsection (b). Do I under- 
stand that your position is that the Canadian banks should have no branches 
cutside of Canada? Was that your original proposition? 

Mr. McGerr: I was rather questioning the need of them from the point 
of view of foreign exchange. There may be other reasons for their justification. 
According to my own way of thinking if our chartered banks are going to 
continue to be the banks of issue of a substantial portion—in fact the main 
medium of exchange of both government and the people of Canada—then I 
would question the wisdom of foreign operations of that type in Canadian 
banking. But in the case of a purely commercial bank, I can see no reason 
why they should not operate wherever they want. 


. Dr. Cuarx: I think there is no tendency to expand these foreign opera- 
tions at the moment. I do not think there is any probability of them expanding. 
It is a situation that developed in the past. I think it has brought very 
considerable advantages to Canadian trade in the past. It has brought some 
profits into Canada in the aggregate. It has given a good deal of pretty 
good advertising to Canada; it has also been a direct factor in promoting the 
interests of Canadian trade. I do not see any tendency to expand at the 
moment or any likelihood that there will be any expansion in the development 
of foreign— 

Mr. McGeer: Of course, we remember one case where one of our banks 
got into pretty serious trouble with the sugar market in Cuba; you will recall that 
instance—and you may recall another instance where one got into pretty 
serious trouble with the Mexican Light and Power. What I am putting up to 
you is this: do you think it is advisable that if our chartered banks are going 
to continue to be the banks of issue of the medium of exchange of the govern- 
ment and the people that we should allow those Canadian banks to expand 
their operations to foreign countries? 

Dr. CrarK: Do you mean “banks of issue” in the ordinary sense? We 
are stopping them being banks of issue. 

Mr. McGeer: Banks of issue of the medium of exchange, which is the bank 
deposits and currency—that is the medium of exchange we now desire— 

Dr. CuarKk: Yes, but a bank of issue would be interpreted by most people 
as a bank which has the right to issue notes. Now, we are taking away from 
the Canadian banks the right to issue notes. 
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Mr. McGerr: I agree; but we are extending to the banks a continuation 
of their power to issue bank deposits which are liabilities of the bank. 

Dr. CiLark: Quite so. 

Mr. McGrrr: Which are used as a substitute for Canadian money. That 
is what we are doing. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Not in foreign countries, because they do not use that. 


Mr. McGerr: In Canada. We are doing that; and apparently as this com- 
mittée is now indicating and as your department indicates, that is going to be 
continued, so we will have Canadian banks that issue their liabilities as a 
substitute for Canadian money to be used as the Canadian medium of exchange 
by both government and the people, and at the same time carrying on opera- 
tions which may or may not be profitable in foreign countries under the laws 
as they exist in those foreign lands. 


Dr. CLuaRK: What is wrong with that in your view? 


Mr. McGesr: I would say that the habilities of that operation—or the 
profits, would be a liability or an asset of the Canadian banks. 


Drs CuarRRk: Yes; 
Mr. McGeer: In Canada. 
Mr. Tompkins: Not in Canadian dollars. 


Mr. McGerr: If it is American dollars, we will say, as a profit, that would 
be a 10 per cent advantage; if it was American dollars as a liability it would 
be a 10 per cent increased hability over American dollars; but whatever the 
liability was, whether it was in American dollars or in any other form of 
money, it still would be a liability on the assets of the Canadian banks in 
Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: In the gross. 
Mr. McGesr: Yes, in the gross. 


Dr. Ciark: In the aggregate I think the foreign business of our banks 
has produced a profit; it has resulted in bringing the profits into Canada.’ 
In the second place it has certainly been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of our trade, both directly through the credit facilities provided and in- 
directly through the general advertising and goodwill it brought to Canada as 
a result of the fact that our banks have been very efficient institutions, providing 
eficient banking services in those communities. There are many cases where 
they provide the only banking facilities available. The people of those countries 
are served by Canadian banks and that builds Canada up, and has helped to 
build up Canadian foreign trade, I think. Now, as I said, I do not see any 
tendency to expand. I would think it would be very unlikely that they 
would expand their facilities in those foreign countries; but my own personal 
view, for what it is worth, would be that I would prefer not to see them expand 
further, particularly because we have in most countries of the world a growing 
tendency for the governments to see that their banks and other institutions 
are their own national institutions. 

Mr. McGesr: Yes, that is what I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Following that up, is it not a fact that in certain 
foreign countries they rather welcome this advent? 


Dr. CxuarKx: Yes, they have in the past. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Take the case of Caracas, where on one corner you have 
a Canadian bank, on the other corner the National City Bank, and the Govern- 


ment of Venezuela welcomes the Canadian bank because it serves as a counter 
element to the national system. 


Dr. Cuarxk: I think that is true. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: And they finance the bank on local deposits; they do 
not use any Canadian currency, they use American currency, except for internal 
trade. 


Mr. Stacut: Dr. Clark, I listened to your reply to Mr. McGeer, and may 
I say that in Nassau, Jamaica, and Havana, Cuba, where I have had personal 
experience with Canadian banks, I understand your point that they are excellent 
advertisements for Canada in the fact that they are operating there and that 
they facilitate trade between those countries and Canada. I am in accord with 
you that they serve that useful purpose. I believe our banks are displaying 
courage in getting into sixteen foreign markets. But I want to put this to you: 
the statistical summary of the Bank of Canada as of the end of April, 1944, 
shows that we have invested abroad in call and current loans, a total of 
$197,000,000. Now, I looked back to 1926, and I found that we had or that our 
banks had invested abroad $511,000,000, so there is in their discretion a wide 
margin of variance as to their foreign investments. 


Assuming that we do not amend section 59 and leave it as it is—and you 
know by this time that I desire as far as I am concerned to bring about an 
amendment of section 59 by raising the present 5 per cent cash reserve to 100 
per cent—if we leave it as it is, is there anything to prevent our chartered banks 
in Havana, Cuba, purchasing $100,000,000 issue of securities issued by the 
government of Cuba in Havana and doing it by making a bookkeeping entry 
in their books—purchasing that $100,000,000 and locking the Cuban bonds up 
in their vaults and then crediting the Cuban government, or the Minister of 
Finance, with a credit entry made by pen and ink whereby they become 
depositors, let up say, of the Royal Bank in Cuba to the extent of $100,000,000? 
Is there anything to prevent what I outline from happening under the present 
situation if we leave section 59 as it is? 


Mr. Tompkins: Section 59 as it now reads, or as it is in the Act at the 
present time, attempts specifically to regulate the reserve for Canada at 5 per 
cent of deposit liabilities. It provides in a general way that the bank shall also 
maintain in the Bank of Canada or elsewhere adequate reserves against liabili- 
ties elsewhere than in Canada and to furnish such information as may be required 
by the minister from time to time to satisfy him that such reserves against 
liabilities elsewhere than in Canada are so maintained. One reason for the 
general language of the latter part of that section is that in certain of the 
foreign countries reserve requirements are set by local authority, local govern- 
ment, by statute or decree or something like that, and very frequently they 
provide for a certain percentage of the reserve being held in notes-of the 
national bank or in deposits in the national bank. 

Mr. SuacutT: It is not so in Cuba. 

Mr. Tompxins: There are certain reserve regulations in Cuba at the 
moment, but I confess I would not like to give them offhand; I prefer that 
you get that from one of the banks represented there. I would not like to trust 
my memory to put them accurately on the record. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Slaght, how far does this argument affect section 117? 

Mr. StacutT: It does not, but we have been spending a half hour on section 
59. I think we have all been trespassing. My desire was to get on with the 
section we are on. 

The CHarirMAN: Let us come back to section 59. 

Mr. Stacut: Perhaps Dr. Clark and Mr. Tompkins could turn that matter 
over in their minds. I am genuinely concerned if this committee and parliament 
are going to leave the banks that right by making bookkeeping entries against 
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only 10 per cent or 20 per cent and not amending section 59, then I think 
there is need for forbidding that kind of inflationary issue as the medium of 
exchange in foreign countries for financing foreign governments and foreign 
industries. 


Mr. Nosrewortuy: I should like to get this point cleared up. Granted 
that one of our banks in carrying on business in a foreign country incurs heavy 
losses there, just how does that affect the responsibility of the Bank of Canada 
for that bank or for the security of Canadian depositors? 


The CuatrMan: I am afraid really that does not come under section 117. 
We will come back to that. 


Mr. McGererr: Let us find out what amendments we are going to produce 
and we will probably get along better. 


The CHAIRMAN: Section 129. 
Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Is this the double liability clause? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, a liability of shareholders. 


Mr. McGrer: Could we have a word from Dr. Clark as to what form of 
security is going to take the place of this double liability of the shareholders? 
Is anything coming into being to substitute for that? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Single liability. 

Dr. Cuarx: No, there is nothing coming into being in substitution for that. 
I think the double liability of shareholders was regarded as a protection of the 
note holders. Remember that the note holders in Canadian banks have always 
been subject to several very special provisions to make sure they would be pro- 
tected against losses, and all through the history of Canadian banking the note 
holder has been almost absolutely secured against loss. J think there are only 
one or two exceptions to that statement. When the note issue was begun to be 
taken away from the banks in 1934 the double liability or the excess liability 
was reduced, part passu, with the reduction in the notes that the banks could 
have outstanding. This merely continues automatically that philosophy, if you 
like, of that program. 


Mr. McGzsr: There is another point of view with regard to that note issue 
- and the double liability, is there not? Namely, that the banks enjoy a privilege 
which other corporations do not enjoy. 


Dr. Crarx: That is right; they were in the banking business. 


Mr. McGeer: Yes, but just a minute. The bank had the right to use ee 
ever capital was subscribed by its shareholders as its capital in the carrying on 
its business? 


Dr. Cuark: That is right. 


Mr. McGrrr: Up to that point the bank was in the identical position of any 
other corporation doing business in Canada with regard to the use of capital? 


Dr. Crark: That is right. 


Mr. McGerr: Now, by law the bank was given power to issue under certain 
restrictions its own money? 


Dr. CriarKx: Notes, you mean. 
Mr. McGrrr: Money—Canadian money, and use it as such? 
Dr. Cuark: I am not sure whether you mean notes or deposits. 


Mr. McGrrer: I mean notes. They were given the express privilege of 
issuing money? 


Dr. CiarKk: That is right. 
Mr. McGeerr: Up to the value of their paid-up capital? 
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Dr. Cuark: That is right. | 
Mr. SiuacHr: $135,000,000. 


Mr. McGzer: The amount does not matter. So that the bank shareholder 
had the benefit of the use of his own capital and the money issued up to the value 
of that note liability; so that where another corporation could only use $1 of 
capital the banking corporation could use $2? 


Dr. Cuiarx: Yes, but is not the issue of notes a form of borrowing, and has 
not any business corporation the right to borrow and increase the amount of 
capital it employs? 

Mr. McGerrr: Can you tell me any other corporation in Canada that has 
the power to issue its own money? 

Dr. Cuarx: No. What I did say was that the power of issuing of notes was 
a form of borrowing on demand from the public, and I say that other corpo- 
rations have the right to borrow, and they do issue notes, debentures, bonds, and 
increase the amount of capital employed in some cases many times the amount 
of the shareholders’ equity capital. 

Mr. JAqurs: Not interest free? 

"Dr. CuarKk: No. , 

Mr. McGererr: The banks have that power. 

Dr. Cuark: There were certain charges on the power to issue notes— 

Mr. Jaques: Interest free? 

Dr. Cuarx: Oh, no. 


Mr. SuacHt: You emphasized previously that those notes originally up to 
$145,500,000 were a liability of the bank. 

Dr. Cuarx: Certainly. So is a debenture or a bond issue. 

Mr. Suacut: Wait a minute. These notes were a liability of the bank. 
Someone said to me afterwards, “that is the kind of liability I should like to have 
my pocket full of.” 

Dr. Cuarx: I would not. 


Mr. Stacut: They get the paper to the bank and they turn the crank and 
they print a million dollars of Bank of Commerce or Royal Bank notes, and 
what do they do? They lend it at 5 or 6 per cent interest and it only costs them 
half a cent to create. Do you call that the kind of burden that anyone would not 
take in business? No business man can do that. 


Dr. Cuark: Let us look at it. They issue these notes. They constitute a 
liability of the banks, a debt due by the banks, and the moneys that they raise 
in that way they can use in their business and they make a certain modest return. 

Mr. SuacuT: It is money, sir; it is created. 

Dr. Cuark: It is a liability of the bank necessarily which the public are 
prepared to accept universally. That is why it is money. Now, the ordinary 
business corporation sells a bond issue or a debenture issue at 3 or 4 or 5 per cent 
and increases the capital employed in its business and doubles it or trebles it— 
increases it more than that sometimes—and makes 10 or 15 or 20 per cent on it, 
and that is an increased return to the shareholders in the corporation. 


Mr. Stacut: Let me point this out, that the ordinary corporation is not 
authorized to turn the crank and create something that everybody is sure to take. 
If they make bond issues of a million dollars they have to engage financial houses, 
and they have to go to the expense of advertising. They have to go to all sorts 
of expense to persuade somebody to buy that bond issue at a discount of 90 or 
95 cents on the dollar to make it a success. Now, the banks do not have that 
burden. They create money and lend it. I am shocked that we are asked to 
regard that as a liability. It is the kind of privilege that every man in this 
room would take tomorrow if you would give it to him. 
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Dr. Cuark: It is not only a liability, but it is liability payable on demand. 
I would not like to have that kind of liability outstanding against me. 

An Hon. Mempesr: Neither would I. 

Mr. GRAHAM: May I ask Mr. Slaght a question with reference to all these 
privileges he has spoken about—pen and ink, ledger sheet and the issuing of 
these notes, which will gradually disappear? Do you know of any corporation 
or business that you invest any of your money in, over the period of time 
which the banks have been operating, that have earned less in the net result 
than the Canadian chartered banks? 

Mr. Jaques: We do not know. 

Mr.:-StacutT: We do not know what they have made. They have amounts 
hidden away. 

Mr. GraHam: In 1943 the minister put on record, and I accept his word, 
that in a relatively good year they had a net of something over 6 per cent. 
Does my honourable friend not see that in the net result his argument is denied 
by the facts? 

Mr. JACKMAN: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Suacut: Not at all. My friend asked me a question. Let him remember 
this. With original capital of $145,500,000, a reserve of $136,750,000, buildings: 
all paid for at $70,000,000 and $40,000,000 of these bills that they turned the 
crank and made, bringing interest in to them at 5 and 6 per cent, is that a 
business you need to weep over? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, I think we have missed the 
point entirely. The business of banking is dealing in money. They provide 
the public with the means of exchange, and they have to be paid for doing 
that business. If I go to the bank and want $100, there are certain expenses 
incurred by the bank and I have to pay the bank for the loan of that money. 
If I go to the grocery store and buy some groceries, I have to pay the grocer 
a profit because he has handled those groceries and looked after those groceries 
for me. 

Mr. SuacHtT: Do you suggest he could turn the crank and make a bag of 
sugar for which you pay him? If you go and borrow $100 from the banker, 
he turns the crank and hands you a bill. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Oh, no, not whatsoever. A banker does not 
do that whatsoever. A banker in the first place sets up his capital; then he 
has to get his premises; then he has to get his clerks. If my friend Mr. Slaght 
or any other member of this committee thinks that banking can be carried on 
without expense, it is something new to me. I do not know of any business 
that can be carried on without expense. 

Mr. Stacut: Nobody ever suggested that. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That is a suggestion which has come to this 
committee, that banking is carried on without expense, and therefore we ought 
to be able to go to the bank and get money and pay nothing for it. 

Mr. Suacut: I challenge that statement. Who made that statement, that 
banking can be carried on without expense? 

Mr. Jaques: Nobody. 

Mr. Stacut: Nobody has made such a suggestion. 

Mr. McGerer: Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may continue— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): The only deduction you can come to from 
the arguments that have been put forth before this committee is that the services 
of the bank can be given to the public without cost. 

Mr. Suacut: It is utter nonsense for you to say that. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Now my friend apparently realizes that— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Apparently my friend is now realizing that 
a lot he has said is utter nonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I have agreed with that previously, and I 
still agree. 

The CHArRMAN: All right. Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 

Mr. McGeer: I think I gave way to Mr. Slaght, Mr. Chairman. I was 
cross-examining Dr. Clark. I did not give way to Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. Assotr: What section are we on? 

Mr. Cuinaver: Mr. Slaght, have I your permission to ask a question of 
Dr. Clark? 

Mr. McGesnr: I am in charge. 

The CuarrMAn: I think you had better have Mr. McGeer’s leave. 

Mr. McGesrr: I get shifted off on byways and never get a chance to go on. 

Some Hon. Mremserrs: Oh, oh! 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Nobody has taken more time than you, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerr: I want to tell you that I could recommend to the football 
coaches on the North American continent that they come here and get lessons 


in interference, and I know of no more astute interferer than the honourable 
Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Cieaver: Dr. Clark, there would seem to be some doubt in Mr. Slaght’s 
‘mind as to whether the issue by the bank, the commercial bank, of their notes, 
creates a liability. Is it not true that the banks daily or at regular intervals 
have to honour their currency through the clearing house? 

Dr. CuarK: Daily, yes, Mr. Cleaver. I think I have already said that 
those notes are liabilities or debts payable on demand. The only reason 
which makes it possible for those notes to circulate as money is the Bank Act, 
this kind of charter that they have, these controls that are set up in the Bank 
Act which makes these notes good. 

Mr. CLEAVER: Yes: 

Dr. CuarK: And which makes the banks carry on their business in such a 
way that they are sound. 

Mr. Crraver: I suggest to you that the minute any bank would default 
for one day in accepting depositors’ notes and converting them through the 
clearing house, that bank would be in bankruptcy. 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer has the floor. 

Mr. McGrrr: Mr. Fraser asked me for leave to ask a question. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): With Mr. McGeer’s permission, I want to 
ask Dr. Clark one question. 

The CuHatrrman: Alright. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Dr. Clark, after the Bank of Canada was 
formed, the policy was adopted not only of restricting but annually decreasing 
or taking away the privilege of the chartered banks of issuing their own notes 
as mentioned by Mr. McGeer and Mr. Slaght. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ciark: That is correct. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I have in mind what year it would be, but 
I should like to have it confirmed. What year will the privilege of note issue on 
behalf of the chartered banks disappear? 
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Dr. CuarK: Under the existing Act, Mr. Fraser, the note issue was reduced 
from 100 per cent in 1934 to 35 per cent of the amount of their unimpaired paid- 
up capital. By January 1, under the old Act it would be reduced to 25 per cent. 
Under the new bill it will be completely eliminated by 1950. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): By what year? - 
Dr. Cuark: 1950. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): By 1950? 


Dr. Cuark: Yes. After January 1 next they will fot have the right to 
issue or to re-issue any more notes; but there will be some outstanding, and the 
whole thing will be wiped out in 1950—J anuary 1, 1950. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): So the chartered banks will have. the 
interim between January 1, 1945 and 1950 to withdraw all their own note 
issue from circulation? 


Dr. CuarKx: That is right. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And not re-issue. 
Dr. Cuark: That is right. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Then the modus operandi will be that the 
chartered banks will come to the Bank of Canada for note issue or purchase 
Bank of Canada notes for circulation? 


Dr. GrarK: Yes. That is right. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): So by the end of this year the privilege 
that Mr. Slaght is referring to will have disappeared? 


Dr, CuarK:: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And the residue of the privilege of the past 
will have to be taken up before January, 1950? 


Dr. Cuark: That is right. 


Mr. FRASER (Northumberland) : So that particular privilege of banking 
which has existed in the past— 


Mr. Stacut: It was not called a privilege. Dr. Clark says it is a liability. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Well, of course I may have a different 
interpretation of what a lability is from what you have. 


Mr. Stacut: Suppose you ask him if the government is doing the banks a 
favour by taking that habilty off their hands, and if that liability—the right 
to issue that money—had to be pressed upon them originally. 

Mr. GraHaM: Mr. Slaght, you are not making a distinction, as you should, 
between the right to issue notes and the notes after they are issued. One is 
a privilege and the other is a liability. 

The CuHatrRMAN: Just a minute, please. Mr. McGeer was very kind to allow 
Mr. Fraser of Northumberland an interruption. There has been a little inter- 
ference, Mr. McGeer. Let us not have too much interference. Let the half-back 
continue. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): May I express my sincere appreciation to 
the honourable member for Vancouver-Burrard for the courtesy he has extended 
to me. There is just one other point I should like to make and that is in 
connection with the comparison the deputy mentioned as between an industrial 
or real estate company borrowing money and increasing its capital by bond issue. 
It was recognized by the government of Canada, in setting up the Bank of 
Canada, in inaugurating the policy of the withdrawal of the privilege of note 
issue and the final extinction of that privilege, that Mr. Slaght’s premise in 
practice was correct. But we have corrected that. The government and the 
banks have acquiesced in the correcting of that, in withdrawing the privilege. 
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I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the deputy’s comparison between an industrial 
company borrowing money on a bond issue or debenture issue as against the 
privilege that existed with regard to the banks and which was found to be too 
great a privilege, is not based on factual evidence because the banks did enjoy 
that privilege. 

Dr. Cuarxk: I did not say that the right to issue notes was not a privilege. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): No. I am pointing out, Mr. Chairman, 
that the difference was that under the privilege of note issue, there was no cost 
except for the mechanics and the cost of the circulation and upkeep of those notes. 

Dr. CuarK: And the 1 per cent tax. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And the 1 per cent tax, as against a com- 
pany borrowing increased capital at 5, 6 or 7 per cent. 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But I submit that that has all been cleared 
up. Our banking system has been improved and corrected to that extent, and 
I cannot see where it is a material point at this juncture. 

The CuatrrMan: Mr. McGeer has -the floor. 

Dr. Cuark: Let me make it a little clearer. I did not say that it was not 
a privilege to have the right of note issue. What I was attempting to do was to 
answer Mr. Slaght, that although the banks only had $145,000,000 of capital, 
they had the right to use a note issue to increase the amount of captial employed, 
so to speak, in the business. Now I say that they do that by issuing their notes 
which, while true enough, circulate as money, are nevertheless I.0.U.’s of the 
bank. They are definite demand liabilities of the banks. In the case of a private 
or ordinary corporation, it increases its shareholders’ equity capital by borrow- 
ing usually on long-term, usually at a higher rate of interest; but it is not subject 
to anything like the controls that the banking system is subject to. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But it is subject to carrying and interest 
charges? 

Dr. CrarK: Oh, quite so. 

. Mr. NosrwortHy: May I ask a question? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Just a minute. In addition to that, for this so-called 
privilege the banks have for many years paid a heavy tax to the treasury of 
ae esa 

. CuarK: Oh, quite so. 

sl Mr. Hanson: Do you know how much that tax was? 

Dr. Ciark: The direct tax was 1 per cent of the notes in circulation. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Would it not cost another three-quarters of 
1 per cent to service those notes? 

Dr. Cuark: I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Siacut: But they lent them for 4, 5 and 6 per cent. 

Dr. CirarK: Well, they lent some of them for 4, 5 and 6 per cent. They 
invest other portions of their funds for three-eighths of 1 per cent, three- 
quarters of 1 per cent, 1 per cent and so on. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Would it be possible to lend them without 
cost, without charging any interest? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is water under the bridge now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. McGeer has the floor. 

Mr. McGeer: Mr. Noseworthy has asked for leave to ask a question, and 
I have agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Noseworthy. 
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Mr. Nosewortuy: Dr. Clark, you pointed out the similarity between the 
banks and private business. 

Dr. CuarkK: Yes. 

Mr. NosrwortHy: In the one issuing notes and the other floating 
debentures. 

Dr. Crark: “Yes, 

Mr. NosrwortHy: Would you also point out the analogy between the 
two types of institutions regarding their meeting these liabilities? That is, you 
continually make the statement that the issue of a bank note is a lability 
which the bank must pay off. 

Dr. Cxiark: Yes, that is right; must meet. 

Mr. NosEwortHy: Would you carry that on and show how the bank pays - 
off that liability on its note; and when the note is payable on demand, how it is 
paid, as compared with an industrial firm which pays off its debentures? 

Dr. CuarK: In the case of ordinary business borrowing usually takes the 
form of a long-term note, debenture or bond, running ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, the company would pay it all off at the end of the period or gradually 
during the period, out of its earnings. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Just what form of payment would that take? 

Dr. CuarKk: Oh, usually a cheque on its bank balance. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): They pay that out of earnings. 

Dr. Cuarx: In the case of the bank, the note is a demand hability. It may 
have to be met to-morrow, through the clearing house, by a cheque on the Bank 
of Canada, or in Bank of Canada notes; or it may have to be met to-morrow 
by you going in— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And getting another note. 

Dr. Ciark: —and demanding Bank of Canada cash in exchange for it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Or getting another of their notes in exchange. 

Dr. CiarK: No. If you take in the bank’s own notes and ask for Bank 
of Canada notes, you could get them. 

Mr. Sutacut: Is this not true, Dr. Clark: there are $800,000,000 of Bank 
of Canada notes out now, roughly? 

Dr. CiarkK: Right. 

Mr. Stacut: And there are $40,000,000 of private bank notes out; and on 
those the banks are‘receiving hundreds of thousands of dollars of Bank of 
Canada ten-dollar bills through their different wickets every day. If they have 
to pay somebody with a Bank of Canada ten-dollar bill for a Bank of Com- 
merce ten-dollar bill, they get it for nothing right through their wicket in great 
excess amount. 

Dr. Ciark: No. They do not get it for nothing. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No. 


Mr. Stacut: They get it for nothing in the sense that they take in a ten- 
dollar bill of the Bank of Canada and take it over and can pay out a ten-dollar 
bill of their own, if they have to pay anybody. 

Dr. CrarkK: When they take in the ten-dollar Bank of Canada. bill from 
the particular depositor, they accept the liability to pay that depositor on 
demand. 

Mr. SuacutT: Certainly. 


Mr. Jaques: Pay what? 


Dr. Cuarx: It is not getting it for nothing. It is getting it for 100 cents 
on the dollar. 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Jackman has the floor. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: So that the committee may understand how long this cir- 
culation right will last in practice under the present amendment, I should like 
to ask how much you would say there would be in substantial amount of bank 
notes outstanding after January 1, 1945? As I understand it, they cannot be 
re-issued by the bank. Suppose it were the Bank of Nova Scotia and its own 
notes. It cannot re-issue those bills, and I should judge from the mechanics 
of it, that within a very short period of time there would be practically no 
chartered bank bills outstanding except as a rarity. Long before 1950, let us 
say 75 per cent or 90 per cent of them would disappear from circulation. Is 
that the way it will operate under this section? 

Dr. CuarKx: I would think in a year or two it would be down to probably 
$5,000,000 or $10,000,000. 

Mr. Stacut: Dr. Clark, could you throw some light on this question? Per- 
haps it is not fair to ask it, and if you do not want to answer it, you need not. 
Could you say what motivated parliament to relieve the chartered banks of this 
liability on these notes of theirs? Why did they make it so much easier for the 
chartered banks to be relieved of the lability which the banks had undertaken 
years and years ago? Could you throw any light on the motivation? 


Dr. Cuark: Well, I do not know what motivated parliament. I would not 
be able to answer that question. But I think the recommendation from the 
Minister of Finance was based on the belief that paper money should be issued 
not by a banking institution, but by a state agency. 


Mr. Suacut: I thank you for that; because I believe you have hit the true 
reason. I suggest this: is there any further reason why that other than paper 
money, namely cheque money, book entry money and newly created money, 
should not also be created by government instead of by private banks? Where 
do you differentiate between paper money and book credit money? 


Mr. Ansorrr: Are you suggesting state ownership of the bank? 

Mr. Suacut: By which 90 per cent of the business of the country is done. 
Mr. Assorr: You are joining Mr. Noseworthy. 

Mr. Grauam: To keep the record clear, I am going to ask Dr. Clark if I 


am not right in this. Parliament has never been asked to relieve the banks of 
any liability with regard to the issue of currency. Is that not true? 


Mr. McGerr: Would you let me have that question again? I did not 
hear it. 

Dr. CriarKk: It has “taken away” the right. 

Mr. Grauam: They have taken away the right to issue but they have never 
attempted to take over the liability which you have been talking about this 
morning? 

Dr. CuarK: No. 

Mr. GrauAm: And the banks must still redeem every note that they issued? 

Dr. CuarKk: That is quite right. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman— 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. , 

The CuHarmrMAN: Shall the section carry? 

Mr. GrauHam: If I may interject— 

Mr. McGeer: Well, Mr. Chairman, I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. Grauam: I was going to ask that Mr. Abbott, representing the Min- 


ister of Finance, and Dr. Clark consider if this whole section should not be 
deleted. I believe that the need of it has largely passed. The balance of the 
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note circulation by the banks is fast disappearing. Then we must remember 
that we have now amended the Bank Act to bring the par value of bank shares 
down from $100 to $10 each. A section of this Act is only important if it 
becomes operative, and we must look ahead to the time when this section that 
we approve of might become operative. If this committee recommends and 
parliament agrees to reducing the par value from $100 to $10 for the purpose 
of inducing a greater number of people to buy-bank shares, then in my opinion 
we should not leave in our Act this double liability clause or a liability clause 
to any greater extent than is the case with any other shareholder in any other 
business institution. My points are that the danger of default on note issue by 
the bank is either gone or is disappearing; secondly, that the Bank of Canada is 
prepared to protect the banks in the event of any panic causing them undue 
strain; and thirdly, that the reduction of the par value of the shares for pur- 
poses of widening the base of shareholdership is one we should have in mind. 


Mr. McGerr: I hope that my generosity on the 12th of July will not be 
overlooked; but I would like to come back to the point I was raising, and the 
point I have in mind, doctor, is that the double liability was a justifiable thing 
as against the shareholder in a bank because the shareholder had the right to 
his privilege of printing money to double the volume of his paid-up capital, or 
to increase his working capital and double the value of his paid-up capital by 
printing money. 

Dr. CuarKk: As I understand the history of the matter, Mr. McGeer, in the 
early days we had all sorts of money circulating in Canada; we had a number of 
small banking concerns running for a time and passing out of the picture, and 
their notes would get into the hands of small people, small unsophisticated 
people, and then the bank would fail, and there was-a loss in the hands of the 
note holder. Parliament tried in several different ways to make sure that the 
small income person who took these bank notes as money, and kept his liquid 
wealth in them from time to time, would be protected against loss, and one of 
the provisions to make sure of the protection of the note holder was the double 
liability against the shareholder of the bank. There were several other important 
restrictions—this bank circulation redemption fund provision that we passed 
this morning was also designed to protect the note holder against loss in the case 
of a failed bank. | 

Mr. McGser: One justifiable protection was found in the fact that having 
the use of double capital, as it were, you should assume double liability. 

Dr. Cuark: I have never seen that argument stated in any of the history 
or discussions of Canadian banking, in parliamentary debates or Banking and 
Commerce committee debates which I have read. 

Mr. McGrrr: Well, the whole principle underlying our corporation law is 
an inducement to investment and development, because you can go into a com- 
pany and limit your liability to the amount of capital you pay in. 

Dr. CuarK: That is correct. . 

Mr. McGeer: And that is all the capital you can use other than that which 
you go out and borrow. 

Dr, Cuark: Thatuserignt: 

Mr. McGersr: Now, the banks were given the privilege of a double volume 
of capital—_tthe amount paid in and the other amount printed subject to certain 
restrictions. You say that was a liability? 

Dr. CuarK: I say that the notes issued by a bank are a liability of the 
bank. 

Mr. McGezer: I disagree with you on that, and I will tell you why: the 
notes issued by a bank are only a contingent liability, contingent upon the bank 
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using them to make an investment; they would then come into circulation and 
be a liability, would they not? 

Dr. Cuark: They might come into circulation that way, and in several other 
ways, but once they got into circulation— 

Mr. McGeer: But they cannot come into circulation except in one of 
several ways, and among those is the bank making an investment. The bank 
will not make that investment unless it thinks the investment is good? 

Dr. CrarK: I presume so. 

Mr. McGerr: And if the investment is good-—because it is interest bearing 
and it is purchased with non-interest bearing money—the bank can convert 
that investment into whatever money is required to redeem that note that is 
used? 

Dr. Cuark: No, I think that is not correct, because some of the investments 
made by banks—perfectly sound and good—could not be converted into cash » 
tomorrow to meet that note liability. 

Mr. McGerr: No, but if the bank makes a bad investment? 

Dr. Crark: I am not talking about a bad investment; I am talking of a 
good investment, a sound commercial loan. 

Mr. McGerer: If the bank makes such investments as would reduce its 
liquidity to the point where it could not meet its current demand that would 
be a bad bank investment, would it not? 

Dr. CiarKk: I would say, unless they keep adequate cash reserves and ade- 
quate liquid reserves behind their cash reserves, yes, they are making a mistake. 

Mr. McGerr: So that liability that would arise in that case would not be 
the result of issuing their own money but the result of making a bad investment 
in terms of sound banking? 

Dr. CuarKk: But I think that the liability exists on the face of the note as 
soon as that note passes over the counter; it is an undertaking that they make 
to pay the holder on demand. 

Mr. McGerrr: Let me simplify this. The bank has the power to lend that 
money. It can with that money buy a national security bearing interest? 

Dr. ‘CuarK: Right. 

Mr. McGeer: Can you conceive of any way by which a bank, printing its 
own money and exchanging it for dominion government bonds, could incur a 
liability through the use of that money? 

Mr. JackMAN: The bonds might go down. 

Dr. CuarK: It incurs it automatically as soon as it issues the money. 

Mr. McGeer: If that liability arises it will be because the investment in 
the dominion government bond was no good. 

Dr. CuarK: No, I cannot follow that. I would say that the liability exists 
the moment that note is handed out by the bank to some person, some third 
person, because it is on its face a legal obligation to pay on demand no matter 
what it is put into. 

Mr. Jaques: Pay what on demand? I would like to put one question. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, just one. 

Mr. Jaques: If I take a bank note or a bill to a banker, you say he will 
pay it on demand—pay what on demand? Another bill like it? 

Dr. CuarK: No, you can get Bank of Canada cash. 

Mr. Jaqugs: Could I do that before the Bank of Canada was formed? 

Dr. CrarK: You could get dominion notes or gold. 

Mr. Apsorr: Bank notes have never been legal tender in this country. 
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Mr. McGrrr: What I want to come to is that there is no other corporation 
excepting a chartered bank that can print its money and purchase government 
bonds? 

Dr. CiarK: No, I think that is true. 

Mr. McGerr: All right. Now, can you conceive of a bank in Canada having 
printed its own money and purchasing a dominion government bond, being 
unable to take that bond to the Department of Finance, pre-Bank of Canada 
days or today, and being unable to secure from the Department of Finance or 
the Bank of Canada the cash required to make that investment of the bank 
in that bond good? 

Dr. CLARK: Now, let us keep pre-Bank of Canada days separate from post- 
Bank of Canada days. The Department of Finance did not buy back bonds 
that it had issued, that the government had sold in the past; it never stood 
ready to buy back government bonds. It sold its own obligations for a ten or 
fifteen year period, and no holder of those bonds could come in at any time to 
the Department of Finance and say, “please change this into cash’? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Could they use them as collateral to the Bank of Canada? 

Dr. Cuark: We are talking about pre-Bank of Canada days. 


Mr. McGeer: What you said is that there was no obligation on the part 
of the Department of Finance to either lend Dominion of Canada notes or to 
purchase the Dominion of Canada bonds held by banks to avoid a liquidation 
or a winding up of the bank with loss to its depositors or shareholders or note 
holders? 

Dr. Cuark: I was saying that when the Dominion of Canada in the past 
sold a fifteen year bond there was no obligation on the part of the Department 
of Finance or the government to buy back or to lend on that bond until the 
fifteen year maturity came around. I, perhaps, should have made this clear— 
and this is maybe what you have in mind—that while the Finance Act was in 
operation there was a possibility for the banks to deposit securities, certain 
classes of securities, with the Department of Finance and get cash. 


Mr. McGerr: And in Bank of Canada days they came along and extended 
the powers of the Bank of Canada to include the power to accept securities 
from the chartered banks on a very much wider scale than ever before? 

Dr. CuarK: To buy securities. 

Mr. McGesr: Or to lend to them? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGererr: They have all kinds of powers? 

Dr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: You can lend cash to them or issue them over into circula- 
tion as you did on the easy money policy, or you can buy your securities out- 
right; you have the widest latitude for coming to the rescue of the banks under 
the Bank of Canada—even the power to lend on the security of a note. What 
I do want to point out to you is this: even in the pre-Bank of Canada days the 
Department of Finance did come to the rescue of banks in trouble in Canada, 
banks who had expanded their loans and investments? 

Dr. CuarK: Not banks in trouble; I think the Finance Act operated. 


Mr. McGrrr: You remember the taking over of the Mackenzie and Mann 
interests and the issue of some $26,000,000 of Dominion of Canada cash, and 
did we not come to the rescue of the Bank of Commerce? 


The CHArRMAN: Not at all. 
Dr. CuarK: No, Mr. McGeer; it was to raise money for the government. 


¢ 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: If you would read the report of Sir John Aird’s evidence 
in 1923 you will see the answer. 

Mr. McGerr: I have read it. Now, anybody who would suggest that a 
bank with a right to issue money and exchange that money for interest bearing 
bonds is incurring a liability in my opinion is converting the privileges of the 
monopoly into something which is not a liability at all. 

Dr. Crark: Well, on that basis the whole Bank Act must be wrong. In 
these returns that are provided by law the banks must show their notes in 
circulation as liabilities of the banks, and I cannot see that there is anything 
else— 

Mr. AxssorT: This is an interesting discussion, but it seems to me to be 
pretty academic in view of the fact that the note issue has practically disap- 
peared now and will disappear in four or five years. 

Mr. McGerr: We are dealing with the liability of the shareholders. 

Mr. Assortr: We are dealing with the section which relates to the double 
liabilities of shareholders which now is reduced to the extent that the note issue 
of the bank is reduced and which will disappear on the last day of January, 
1950, when the note issue so far as the banks are concerned, is extinguished. 
So we have taken a great deal of time in discussing the theory of a bank’s right 
to issue notes. It is interesting, but in this hot weather it seems to me we 
might go on with something which is of more practical significance. 

Mr. McGeerr: I know. You may get some light out of this discussion too. 

Mr. Assott: I have no doubt I shall. 

Mr. McGerer: Don’t come to the conclusion that all the information with 
regard to this matter is locked up and not disclosed. 

Mr. Assotr: Oh, no, no. 


Mr. McGerr: Now, Dr, Clark, I want to come to the other point. A 
contingent liability is incurred by the bank in using that money when it makes 
an investment, a contingent liability is also made when it makes a loan? 

Dr. Cuark: A direct Jiability. 


Mr. McGeer: All right, you say that; but it can only become a liability 
provided the investment ‘loses the liquidity which the hgh requires to meet 
its demands? 

Dr. Criarx: No, it is a liability the moment it passes over the bank’s 
. counter. 

Mr. McGeerr: Then, it is a liability incurred, if it takes on a deposit? 
Dr. Crank: Surely. 


Mr. McGeer: So that any liability that is incurred in connection with the 
issue of bank note currency comes as a result of the circulation by the bank of 
that money as an investment, or as a loan, or incurs a liability to a depositor 
who goes and deposits the amount which he has on deposit in the bank. Now, 
you say that is a liability? 

Dr. CrarK: Absolutely. 

Mr. McGrer: That is a liability? The government has relieved the 
shareholders of a liability. | 


Dr. CuarK: I cannot understand that, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGeer: By reducing their power to issue money, the government 
or parliament by enacting this legislation, according to your interpretation, 
has reduced the lability of the shareholders? 


Dr. Cruark: It has taken away the right to issue notes, bank notes, which 
served as money; it has taken that away and to the extent that the notes of the 
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bank in circulation are thereby reduced—the liability of that bank is thereby 
reduced. Remember, I pointed out a while ago, that while I said that these 
notes in circulation are direct liabilities of the bank as soon as they pass over 
the counter of the bank into public hands, I also said it was a privilege that 
the banks possess to issue their notes, their obligations to serve as part of the 
money supply of the country. J am not denying that that is a privilege. 
I think they made some money on that. I think the note issue was the basis 
of a reasonable profit to the banks. ; 

Mr. McGerr: And a reasonable service to the country providing a medium 
of exchange. 

Dr. CLARK: Quite. 

Mr. McGerr: I agree on that. 

Dr. Crarx: That does not prove that the notes are not a liabillity. 

Mr. McGererr: That makes it all-inclusive. So that parliament by enacting 
the Bank of Canada legislation and reducing the power as they did in 1934 » 
of the chartered banks to issue their own money, and now by this amendment 
limiting them to the issue of the circulation and closing it out completely at 
1950— 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to sit this afternoon? 
Very well, we will meet tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned to meet at 11 o’clock, July 13. 


JULY 13, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11 
o'clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


Mr. Cueaver: As the committee now has a quorum I should like to move 
that the quorum of this committee be reduced to ten. We have frequently had 
to wait ten, fifteen, and one day last week, twenty minutes for a quorum. 

Mr. Larontaine: I will second that motion. 

The CHAtRMAN: All those in favour please raise their hands? Opposed? 
I declare the motion carried. Of course, you understand that has to be reported 
to the house. 

Mr. Curaver: Yes, I do. 

The CHairMAN: Ig section 129 carried? 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. Chairman, before we carry that section what do Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Clark think of the advisability of deleting that section? 

Mr. Axssorr: Just so that I can understand your suggestion, Mr. Graham, 
was it your proposal that the remaining double liability with respect to the 
shareholders should be eliminated entirely? 

Mr. GraHam: Yes. 


Mr. Assort: I thought that is what it was. I thought of that yesterday. 
It seems to me, as Mr. Hanson has indicated, it is going to disappear pretty 
rapidly. It is now down on a proportionate basis to 35 per cent and will be 
25 per cent from the Ist of January and by the Ist of January, 1950, will 
disappear entirely. My only concern is whether the general public would 
entirely understand the elimination now of the double liability as long as there 
is still some of the note issue outstanding, and it seems to me on balance perhaps 
it would be as well to leave the section in the Act realizing as we do that the 
liability is a diminishing one and will disappear inside of five or six years. 

Mr. Grauam: I withdraw my objection. 
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Hon. Mr, Hanson: I agree with what Mr. Abbott has said. 


Mr. Nosuwortuy: Mr. Chairman, there are one or two questions I would 
like to clear up regarding double liability. I notice here that the purport of 
section 129 is to reduce the responsibility of shareholders regarding double 
liability in acordance with the withdrawal of their right to issue notes which 
would seem to indicate that the purpose of the double liability clause in the 
Bank Act originally was to offset or to provide security for the customers of 
the bank against the issue of bank notes. I noticed that when we were dealing 
with the banks which had failed in the past the reason for the failure was not 
given as the excessive issue of bank notes. There were a number of other 
reasons given for bank failures. I noticed also that in the event of failure the 
double liability clause was brought into effect to protect the bank’s customers 
not only against the issue of notes but against all these other causes which have 
brought about failure. | 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is primarily against the issue of notes. 


Mr. Nosewortuy: That is a point I want cleared up . Just how important 
is this double lability as a means of protection not only against the issue of 
notes but against other losses that banks run into? The second point I should 
like to know is to what extent has the double liability feature of the Bank Act 
functioned to protect customers of the banks in the case of those banks which 
have failed? 

Mr. Tompkins: I can give you that. 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: I notice in one case, for instance, the shareholders 
refused to pay the double liability which was given, I think, in the case of the 
Sovereign Bank. I think we should have that matter cleared up. Just what 
is the importance of this double liability feature in relation to bank losses and 
bank failures, and to what extent have the banks been able to call the double 
liability feature into effect where banks have failed in the past? 


Mr. Tompkins: Mr. Chairman, if the members of the committee will refer 
to exhibit No. 5, which is a statement of the banks which have gone into liquida- 
tion since Confederation, you will find there a summary of the amount of double 
liability collected in a number of instances, and the footnote with reference to 
the Sovereign Bank situation will indicate, I think quite clearly, what happened 
in that particular case. The double liability has been a source of protection 
for the creditors of the banks in general, although the general theory is the 
double liability feature with respect to bank shares was more or less contem- 
poraneous with the note issue privileges of the banks. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What are the creditors of the banks in order of priority? 
The Crown is first? 

Mr. Tompxrns: First is note holders; secondly, the Crown in the right of 
the dominion; third, the Crown in the right of the provinces— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: By statute. 

Mr. Tompxins: Yes, and fourth, all others. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Then note holders are in a preferred position, and there- 
fore you argue this double liability is for their benefit. 

Mr. Tompxins: I think largely because they are involuntary creditors 
rather than voluntary creditors. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I guess you are right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the section carry? . 

Mr. McGerrr: There are some questions I wanted to ask Dr. Clark before 
this question of double liability was finally disposed of. I think yesterday, 
Dr. Clark, we got to the point where the cancellation of the right to issue 
chartered bank notes, disappearing as it does, relieves the banks of all liability 
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and as you put it you do not accept my proposal of contingent liability but 
direct liability? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGser: I think you will also agree it was a privilege and a liability? 

Dr. Cuark: I think I said, Mr. McGeer, that the right to issue notes was 
a privilege, that once the notes were issued and got into the hands of other 
people they became a liability of the bank and an asset of the persons receiving 
them. 

Mr. McGenr: And because this double liability was a provision to protect 
note holders, as the right to issue notes decreases so should the liability of the 
shareholders? 

Dr. Cuark: I said that seemed to be the thinking of parhament. 

Mr. McGerr: That is the clear attitude expressed in this legislation and the 
amendment proposed to it. That is section 129. | 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): There is nothing to prevent any individual 
or any corporation from issuing notes. I can issue my own notes. 

Mr. JAcKkMAN: You cannot get them accepted. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): The only difference is I might have more 
difficulty in getting mine accepted. I do not see where there is any special privi- 
lege given to a bank in that respect whatsoever. If the people are prepared to 
take my notes then it 1s up to them. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us not argue about that. 

The CHarrMAN: Let us not have interference. 

Mr. McGeserr: I suggest to you that the Bank of Canada since its inception 
has supplied the chartered banks of Canada with their currency cash requirements 
to the extent, at least, that they have been increased by the fall in the amount 
of their own currency that they could issue? 

Dr. Cuark: Supplied in the sense of sold to the banks, sold the extra Bank 
of Canada cash that the banks needed since the Bank of Canada started opera- 
tions. 

Mr. McGeer: Whether it was sold or in any other way the Bank of Canada 
did make that amount of currency which was required to take the place of the 
issues that had been denied the chartered banks? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Would it not be more correct to say that the chartered 
banks supplied currency by the purchase of Bank of Parad notes which they 
handed out to their customers? 

Mr. McGrer: I say whether it was in that way or in any other way—we 
may disagree on that—the supply came from the Bank of Canada. 

Dr. CuarK: Oh, yes. By law the banks are required to keep their cash 
reserves in the form of Bank of ‘Canada cash. 

Mr. McGerrr: And the Bank of Canada supplied that cash? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes, surely. 

Mr. McGesr: Yes. 

Dr. CuarK: Supplied it in the sense of “sold” it 


Mr. McGerr: The chartered banks had to pay for the cost of printing, 
whatever it was, and servicing their chartered bank currency notes. That is one 
item of expense, was it not? 


Dr. Cuark: Yes, in regard to their notes. 
Mr. McGeer: Yes, in regard to their notes. 


Mr.. Macponautp (Brantford): Will you explain what the servicing consists 
of? 
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Mr. McGrrr: When bills comes in defaced, or torn, or new issues are 
made. 

Mr. Tompxrins: And express charges, insurance and things of that sort. 

Mr. McGerr: Absolutely. I am now dealing not with the distribution but 
with the issue. In the issue there was the cost of printing and servicing? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

. Mr. McGerr: There was the charge of 1 per cent tax on the circulation, was 
there not? 

Dr. CuarK: That is right. 

Mr. McGerrr: I suggest that the banks have been released from both those 
charges? 

Dr. Cuark: When their note issue disappears, they will obviously be 
released. 

Mr. McGremr: And in so far as the Bank of Canada is now supplying the 
currency to the chartered banks, the Bank of Canada pays for the printing of the 
bills and the servicing of the bills. That is correct, is it not? 

Dr. CuarKk: For its own bills, yes. 

Mr. McGerr: For its own bills? 

Dr. CuarK: Yes. 

Mr. McGrer: And in addition to that, the government has lost the 
revenue of the 1 per cent on the chartered bank note circulation. 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. But it has gained the revenue from the use of Bank 
of Canada notes. 

Mr. McGerer: Yes. You said a moment ago that the chartered banks 
sold their notes? 

Dr. CrarK: No, I said— . 

Mr. McGerr: Or that the Bank of Canada sold its notes to the chartered 
banks? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

_ Mr. MoGerrr: Is that the only way that the chartered banks can come 
into possession of Bank of Canada bills? 

Dr. Cuarx: In one way or another that is the only way. What I mean 
is this. The chartered banks can only get Bank of Canada notes by paying, 
so to speak, 100 cents on the dollar or by assuming a liability of 100 cents 
on the dollar to a depositor who has made a deposit of Bank of Canada notes 
in the chartered banks. 

Mr. McGerer: Now, Dr. Clark, I want you to get on the record flat on 
that. You say that when the Bank of Canada purchases a bond from the 
government, and the government issues a cheque against that credit which 
it then has in the Bank of Canada—or let me get the steps correctly. The 
government, in selling a bond to the Bank of Canada, exchanges the bond 
for credit in the Bank of Canada. Is that not correct? 

Dr. CLARK? ~ Yes! 

Mr.: McGrer: And when the government wants to use that money to 
pay for government services, the government issues a cheque on the Bank 
of Canada. Is that right? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGrrer: And that cheque is then taken by the receiver of it to 
one of our chartered banks? 

Dr. Cuark: That is right. 

Mr. McGeer: And the chartered bank then presents the cheque. 
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Dr. Cuark: That is right. 

Mr. McGerr: To the Bank of Canada? 

Dr. CuarK: That is right. 

Mr. McGerrr: And receives from the Bank of Canada— 

Dr. Cuark: A deposit in the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. McGerer: Well, the cash— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Get the answer. 

Dr. Cuark: Which is chiefly a deposit in the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. McGeerr: And if it wants cash, it can get it on demand? 

Dr. CuarkK: Yes. If it wants notes instead of deposits, it can take 
the notes; but it is the same thing. 

Mr. McGeer: But if it wants notes, then it has either the right to 
hold them there as a deposit or to take the notes? 

Dr. Cuark: That is right. 

Mr. MoGerer: And Bank of Canada cash issued in that way then becomes 
the property of the chartered banks? 

Dr. CuiarkK: That is right. 


Mr. McGerr: That is right. | 

Dr. Cuark: But the chartered bank then has a liability to the purchaser 
who deposited with the bank. 

Mr. McGrrer: We agree on that. But the chartered bank, having 
come into possession of cash in that way, then has a liability to one depositor, — 
but has the power to create, under banking practice, nine times the amount 
of that liability to nine other depositors? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes, by accepting a liability to those other nine depositors, 
just in the same way. 

Mr. McGersrr: Accepting those labilities to other depositors; and that 
is what you want this committee to believe is a purchase by a chartered 
bank of Bank of Canada cash? 

Dr. Cuark: Well, it certainly is. If I buy a house and give my note 
to the seller of the house, and he is willing to take it, I have purchased the 
house by giving my note for it, and I am accepting a liabiilty for 100 cents 
on the dollar there, in the same way the bank is by accepting the deposit 
ability to the depositor for 100 cents on the dollar; either in that way or 
in direct purchase by the Bank of Canada of government or other securities 
held by the chartered banks you have what in effect is a purchase by the 
bank of Bank of Canada cash. 

_ Mr. McGrrr: Let me put this to you. A contractor with the govern- 
ment receives a cheque from the government on the Bank of Canada. He 
takes that cheque and deposits it in the Bank of Montreal. 

Dr. CuarkK: Yes. 

Mr. McGerrer: That depositor then has a deposit? 

Dr. CuarKk: That is right. 

Mr. McGrer: In the Bank of Montreal? 

Dr. Crark: That is right; and he can get cash to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. McGerer: Just a minute. The Bank of Montreal can then go to 
the Bank of Canada and take the amount of money which the cheque that 
was deposited represented, and put it in its till or its vaults? 


Dr. Ciuark: That is right. 
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Mr. McGerr: And all that has happened is that the Bank of Canada 

has put in the possession of the Bank of Montreal the exact amount that 
the government paid the contractor and that the contractor deposited with 
the bank? 
_ _ Dr. Crark: You say that is all the Bank of Montreal has done. No, 
it 1s not. The Bank of Montreal has accepted a demand liability to that 
contractor depositor, and it has accepted a liability to pay cash to-morrow 
for it or to-day. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): To pay wages or anything else. 

Mr. McGersr: Let me take the transaction on another basis. The 
contractor, instead of depositing the cheque, goes to the Bank of Canada 
and presents the cheque. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He cannot. 

Dr. CuarK: He cannot do that. 

Mr. McGerr: He cannot get cash? 

Dr. CiarK: No. He could not do that. 

Mr. McGerr: Why? 


Dr. CuarKx: The Bank of Canada does not deal with individuals. It is a 
central bank for bankers. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He knows that. 

Mr. McGerr: Do you mean to tell me if I have a cheque written by the 
government on the Bank of Canada, I cannot go and present it to the Bank of 
Canada and get cash? 

Mr. Cunaver: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. May I ask Mr. 
McGeer what point he is trying to establish in regard to the matter dealt with 
by section 129? 


Mr. McGerr: I shall be very glad to answer that question, because I think 
if the members of the committee appreciated just what is going on to-day, their 
attitude might be a little different. The point I am making is that the liability 
of the shareholders has been substantially reduced. They have lost the liability 
of printing their own money. They have lost the lability of servicing their own 
money. They have been relieved of the payment of a 1 per cent tax on their 
circulation, and they are now asking that the double lability of shareholders, 
which was just as much a security to depositors as it was to note holders, be 
removed. They are being supplied with cash free by the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Not at all. 

An Hon. Memper: They pay for it. 

Mr. McGerer: They do not pay for it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You are all wrong. 

Mr. Granam: Mr. McGeer, this committee—you being the exception—ap- 
parently was quite prepared to maintain this section intact as it stands now. 
Why spend time arguing the opposite? 

Mr. McGeerr: I then say that this question of security for shareholders and 
depositors should not be reduced but should be substantially increased, because 
the next point is this. Not only are the chartered banks now being supplied with 
cash free as far as currency is concerned— : 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a false premise. 

Mr. McGererr: That is a liability now assumed by the Bank of Canada, 
but the banks have the power to issue what is coming to be more and more 
a positive substitute for currency in the form of bank deposits. If there were 
any justification at all at any time for a security as against the issue of 
currency notes, then there must be an equal need and justification for a security 
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against the issue of bank deposits for bank deposit holders. We are moving, in 
my humble opinion, into a very, very dangerous position as far as our whole 
monetary structure is concerned. It is all right to say that you are going to go 
ahead, and that you can assume this and that; but I wanted to bring these 
things to the attention of the committee. "There is Just one point that I want 
to bring out definitely on the issue. You are conversant with the Bank of 
Canada report issued covering the operations of the bank last year, Dr. Clark? 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, may I say 
that I understood that this morning we were to try to dispose of the non- 
contentious sections. 


Mr. McGersr: This is a contentious section. 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Yes, this 1s a contentious section. 
Mr. McGerr: We had it under consideration yesterday when we adjourned. 
Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Definitely it is a contentious section. But 
there have been waiting in the committee fpr the last three days representatives 
of the Retail Credit Federation; and I think if we are going to deal with con- 
tentious sections and not get on with the passing of the non-contentious ones, we 
should hear those representatives as soon as possible in order that they can get 
away. 
The CuarrmMan: May I just try to find out from the members if there are 
any non-contentious sections left. 
Mr. McGezer: I do not think there are. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us look at section 140. Is section 140 contentious? 
Mr. McGererr: The interference goes on. 
An Hon. Mempsr: Carried. 
Mr. McGeer: Oh, no. This is certainly contentious. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: That could be carried, I should think. 
Mr. McGesr: No. That is contentious. I am disputing that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, section 146. 
Mr. McGeer: That is again tied up with section 117. 
The CuarrMANn: Shall we carry section 146? 
Mr. McGersr: No. 
Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West): Did you carry section 140? 
The CuarrMan: No. We said it is contentious. Section 146. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Carried. 
Mr. McGerrr: No. That is tied up with section 117. 
Dr. CuarK: It is the penalty section. 
Mr. Jackman: No, it is not. It is tied up with section 53. 
Mr. McGernmr: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have already passed 53, have we not? 
An Hon. Mremprr: No. 
The CHaiRMAN: No, we have not. 
Mr. McGerrr: I made a mistake in the number. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry section 146? 
Mr. McGerrr: No. 


The CHAtRMAN: Then section 149. Section 146 stands. What about sec- 
tion 149? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Why could that not be carried? 
Mr. McGerr :That is tied up with section 88. That stands. 
The CHarrMAN: Section 150. 
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Mr. NosrwortHy: That is tied up with section 88 also. 

The CuarrMAn: And section 165 must stand. They all stand. Then I pre- 
sume, as we have no non-contentious sections, we might as well go back to 
section 129 and finish the argument. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us get some progress. 

The CHarrmMan: I might just say, gentlemen, before we go back, that I 
think under present conditions we will have to have more frequent meetings. 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Hear, hear! 

The CuHarrMan: I would suggest that we begin to meet at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoons, and if necessary meet at night as well. 

Mr. McNeEvin: Hear, hear! 

The CHAIRMAN: We must get on with the work that has been assigned to us. 

Mr. McNevin: And keep strictly to the point. 

Mr. GraHam: May I make a further suggestion, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrMan: It is that, in the light of our past record and the need for 
making great progress, we ask you as chairman to apply fairly strictly the 
rules of debate, and that you exercise your chairman’s authority to rule out of 
order discussions that are repetitious or are not relevant to the issue or the exact 
matter under discussion. 

The CuHatrMAN: Then, Mr. Graham, will you assist me in defining the 
chairman’s authority? 

Mr. GraHam: Yes. 


The CHatrMAN: I have, as I conceive it, no authority except to ee to 
the members not to repeat; ‘and I have, as you know, Mr. Chairman, appealed 
and appealed, but without a great deal of success. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you are too modest, 
and that you have authority to hold a debate to relevancy and avoid repetition. 
You can always appeal for support to the committee itself. 

Mr. McNevin: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Hanson: That is the procedure that I think we will have to put 
into effect if we are to make any progress. Today we have had repetition, 
repetition and repetition; and I am personally getting very sick of it and I am 
sure that the public are. 

Mr. McGrsr: I am perfectly willing to take my responsibility. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. McGeer, please. As a former chairman 
of this committee, Mr. Hanson, I of course pay a great deal of regard to your 
observation. When you say that the public is getting sick of it, I wish you 
could have read some of the letters that I have received in the past few days 
as to, shall I say, obstructionist tactics—and that is the word that has been 
used—that have gone on in this committee. Following your suggestion, I will call 
the attention of the members to their repetitions; and after I have done that, 
the rest of it lies in the hands of the committee. That is all I can do. 

Mr. McGeerr: Now, Dr. Clark, after that proposition, may we get back to 
some of the facts that, in my humble opinion I believe this committee should 
have before they— 


The CuarrMan: Bearing on one section only, section 129. 

Mr. McGerr: Bearing on the question of security. 

The CHAIRMAN: On section 129. 

Mr. McGeer: Provided in the double liability clause of section 129. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. McGerer: And I do not want to be interfered with in that way. I mean 
to say there is a limit to what you can do. You cannot do that with me. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. McGeer, I am not interfering with you. I have been 
reprimanded by the committee for allowing too much latitude— 

Mr. McGrer: When I am starting my examination. 

The CuairMAN: Please do not interrupt me. I do not interrupt you in 
your sentences. 

Mr. McGersr: Well— 

The CuHarrMAN: Please listen; I do not interfere, but I ask you not to 
repeat. If you go over the record you will find that many many times you have 
repeated and repeated and repeated statements that did not bear on the section 
under discussion. 

Mr. McGrrr: You know one time Lydia Pankhurst was pene why 
she said a thing a hundred times— 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that Lydia Pankhurst has anything to do with 
this. | 
Mr. McGeer: Would you mind letting me say a word or two? 

The Cuarrman: No. Will you please leave Lydia Pankhurst out of this? 
Yesterday you referred to this as a game of football. I think that is very 
unbecoming. 

Mr. McGurr: I thought the interference tactics were so excellent it ought 
to be brought to the attention— 

The CuHarrMANn: This is not a game; this is serious business. 

Mr. McGeer: I agree with you. 

The CuHarrMAN: Then go on and be serious. 

Mr. McGerr: Mr. Chairman, through you may I suggest to Dr. Clark that 
we refer to the report of the Bank of Canada at page 3:— 

The bank’s holdings:of dominion and provincial government securities 
were $1,260,875,252 on December 31 last, having risen by $243,974,530 
during 1943. Our security purchases during the year were undertaken in 
order to offset the effect upon the chartered banks’ cash reserves of the 
increase in active note circulation, and also to bring about some increase 
in those cash reserves, for reasons which J shall refer to in a later section 
of this report. 

That was a policy undertaken by the Bank of Canada? 

Dr. CuarxK: That is right. 

Mr. McGerr: I assume it was a policy agreed upon between the Department 
of Finance and the Bank of Canada? 

Dr. Cuark: I am a member of the board, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerr: As the representative of the Department of Finance? 

Dr. CuarkK: Yes. 


Mr. McGeerr: So that the policy of increasing the chartered banks’ cash 
reserves was a matter of policy of the Department of Finance? 


Dr. CuarK: And the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. McGeerr: In which the Bank of Canada concurred, if you will. Now 
if you will turn over to page 6 I think you will find an explanation of the reasons 
why the Bank of Canada purchased some of the government securities offered. 
I read under credit expansion :— 

During 1943, the Canadian deposit liabilities of the chartered banks 
increased by $748,000,000. In addition, total active note circulation 
(including Bank of Canada notes) rose by $161,000,000, making the total 
expansion in the volume of money, therefore, $909,000,000 during the year. 
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How did the chartered banks increase the total volume of money in Canada by 
$748,000,000? 

Dr. Cuark: It resulted primarily from the action mentioned in the first 
section you read, Bank of Canada purchases in the open market of government 
securities. 

Mr. McGeer: And that money went into circulation and found its way to 
the vaults of the chartered banks? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes, to some extent in Bank of Canada notes but largely in 
Bank of Canada deposit balances, balances with the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. McGerer: What effect did that have on the total volume of purchasing 
power in circulation? 

Dr. Crark: It increased the volume of purchasing power in pionanan by 
$909,000,000 in the year. 

Mr. McGesr: Tell me this, what would have been the difference in the total 
volume of money in circulation if the Bank of Canada had purchased the whole 
$909 ,000,000 of securities financed under the system that was followed? 

Dr. Cuarx: If it had purchased $909,000,000 worth of securities probably 
the increase in deposit liabilities of the banks would have been materially larger 
than that, substantially larger. 

Mr. McGrer: How would they have been larger? That is what I want 
to know? 

Dr. Cuark: The purchase of securities by the Bank of Canada would result 
in the deposits of Bank of Canada cash increasing in the chartered banks. 
Therefore, the cash reserves of the chartered banks would have gone up and 
there would have been a tendency to increase their deposit liabilities by the 
purchase of securities. While probably there would have been no chance for 
making increased loans it would have tended to increase the purchase of 
securities and therefore to increase the deposit liabilities of the chartered banks. 

Mr. McGerrr: From whom would they have purchased these securities? 

Dr. CiarK: Presumably from the general market. 

Mr. McGerr: Is there any limit to-day upon the power of the banks to 
purchase securities in the open market? 

Dr. CuarKx: The limit is in section 59. The banks must keep a legal 
minimum cash reserve of 5 per cent. In actual practice on grounds of prudence 
they find it necessary to keep approximately double that 5 per cent. 

Mr. McGeer: Now, to-day we have in issue roughly $1,400,000,000 of Bank 
of Canada notes. That is right, is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: I do not think it is quite that large. On December 31 last Bank 
of Canada notes in circulation were $751,000,000. 

Mr. McGeer: Mr. Towers told me that the deposits of the banks in the 
Bank of Canada were the same as notes in issue? 

Dr. CuarK: They have the same general effect. They are the same thing in 
essence but you were speaking of notes in circulation. 

Mr. McGerrr: I am speaking of notes which are available to the banks 
either on deposit with the Bank of Canada, in their possession or in general 
circulation. 

Mr. Grawam: You still use the word “notes”. 

Mr. McGeerr: Notes, currency. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer, I must rule that this discussion which you are 
bringing out is not relevant to section 129. 

Mr. McGeerr: I appeal from your ruling, Mr. Ch aitior I shall take it to 
the floor of the house. 
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Mr. Martsr: Take a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN: You appeal against the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. McGzsr: Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: All right, gentlemen, what is your pleasure? Do you 
sustain my ruling? 

Mr. McGeerr: I ask for a recorded vote. 

The CuarrMan: All right. Please raise your hands, gentlemen. All those 
in favour? Opposed? Gentlemen, apparently I have been sustained. The clerk 
just informs me that there is no appeal in committee against a ruling of the 
chair. 

Mr. McGerr: We can have a recorded vote. 

The CuHarirMAN: We have had a vote. 

Mr. McGeer: I want the names recorded. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is all right; let us have it. That is the shortest 
way to deal with it. | 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Is there an appeal from the ruling of the 
chair? If there is no appeal from the ruling of the chair— 

The CHAIRMAN: There is in the house but not in the committee, so the 
clerk informs me, but if it is desirable to have a recorded vote— 

Mr. Cieaver: Let us record it. 

Mr. McNevin: Record it, for goodness sake. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): We ought to abide by the rules. If it is 
not in order to have a recorded vote I do not think we should do so. I think 
in this committee we should get down to the job and proceed according to the 
rules. Everybody has been given a wide latitude. I think this is the thirtieth 
some odd meeting of this committee. I think we ought to abide by the rules 
and everyone of us stay by them. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer, I might just say there were only three who 
sustained your contention against the chairman. It seems rather, shall I say, 
a waste of time. 

Mr. McGesr: I do not agree with you. I have asked for a recorded vote 
and I want it. 

Mr. Jaquss: Yes, I would like to go on record. 

The CuarrMan: All those in favour of sustaining the ruling of the chair 
will please say yes as their names are called. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Do I take it, Mr. Chairman, that on 
every future occasion when your ruling is objected to we are going to take a vote? 

The CuarrmMan: No. The clerk is looking up the reference to the particular 
matter, and as soon as we have that and I read it clearly myself to the committee 
we will abide by that ruling, but in the meantime IJ think we will save time 
by taking a vote and having it recorded. 

Mr. Sutacut: As a matter of information, I am not clear what the ose 
of the chair is. Am [I right in thinking that your ruling was that the particular 
questions recently asked— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SLAGHT: —were more appropriate under section 59? 

The CuHarrMan: I had that in mind. 

Mr. Suacut: We still have 59. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Nosewortuy: I think you should make your ruling clear. 
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The CuarrMan: I have made the ruling that the questions which were being 
asked by Mr. McGeer were not relevant to section 129. That was my ruling. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): But they may be relevant to some other 
section. 

The CuarrMAn: You, Mr. Slaght, I understand are in favour of my ruling? 

Mr. SuacuT: I am. 

Mr. Gray: I think that with the chairman ruling as he has and trying to 
be fair all through the sittings surely to goodness we can uphold the chairman 
without recording our votes on appeal from the chair. I know the chairman 
does not mind being put in that position but I would hope it would not be 
necessary. 

Mr. Stacut: Dr. Clark will be here when we come to section 59 if it is 
desired to question him? 

The CuHarrRMAN: He will be here when section 59 is before the committee. 
Will you record the vote, please? 


(Whereupon a recorded vote was taken). 


Mr. McNevin: Give us the result of the vote, please. 

The CHatrRMAN: The chairman’s ruling is sustained by a vote of sixteen 
to two. Now, proceed, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. MclIztrairu: Mr. Chairman, before we continue I think out of fairness 
I ought to make it clear why I did not vote to support your ruling. I am sorry 
I was late coming in and did not get the earlier discussion but as I see the thing 
we are being asked to vote this morning at the request of a committee member. 
As far as I am concerned the test here must be what is before the committee, not 
the whims or wishes of individual members of the committee. I do not think 
that committee members should be asked to vote one way or another merely 
to satisfy the wishes of a member. The test that must be applied at all times 
is whether it is a subject matter properly before the committee. 

The CHarrMAN: Will section 129 carry? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Carried. 

The CHaArRMAN: Will section 140 carry? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will section 146 carry? 

Mr. Grauam: There is a slight amendment suggested by the minister to 
that section. 

The CHAIRMAN: 146? 

Mr. GrauAm: There is a slight amendment. 

The CuarirMAN: We have an amendment here. Will you explain your 
amendment, please, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. Grauam: It is the penalty clause. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Substitute ‘not exceeding” on page 78, line 3. 

Hon. Mr. Insury: The section as found in the draft bill provides for a 
penalty of $250, and it is proposed to substitute the words “not exceeding”’ for 
the word ‘‘of”’. , 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Making it the maximum instead of a fixed penalty. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: It will make it a maximum instead of a fixed penalty. 
That is the way it was in the old Act. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): I do not see how we can carry 146 until 
we carry section 58. The wording of 146 is: 

If any copy of the statement or of the profit and loss account 
submitted under section 53 of this Act— 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, if section 53 of this Act is not passed then section 146 is of 
no effect. My submission is we must of necessity pass 53 first. 


The Cuatrrman: After looking at the uncarried clauses I would suggest we 
come back to 53. I think the suggestion of Mr. Macdonald is a sound one. 
Suppose we take up section 53. Previous to section 53 we have left 1, 2, 3 and 20. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I am sorry but section 53 must stand. | 

The Cuatrman: The minister is not ready to go with 53. 54? 

Mr. Tompxins: 54 is all right. 

The Cuarrman: Shall section 54 carry? 

Mr. LAFONTAINE: Carried. 

The CuHatrMAN: Then, we come to section 56. Mr. Slaght, we have your 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. Stacut: I will try to be just five minutes. 

The CuairMAn: Take ten minutes. 

Mr. StacHt: The amendment is found on the first page of the proceedings 
of July 11, that is No. 33 of our proceedings, the one that came in this morning. 
The amendment recognizes the right of the banks to deduct in any given fiscal 
year the actual losses that they incur and negatives the right of the banks to 
deduct in that fiscal year the possible future losses which the directors may set 
aside under the title of inner reserves. The matter was very fully discussed as 
incident to an earlier resolution that I moved, so that my position can be stated 
in a very few sentences. I want to have regard to whether or not we recognize 
the right of inner reserves set aside by the directors, to some extent better con- 
trolled now because of the amendment of Minister of Finance, which in the future 
will place the previously unfettered right of the directors to set aside as much as 
they choose and with no power to curb them. In my view the amendment of the 
minister is a distinct step in the right direction, but it leaves still for the—I do 
not think anybody can hear me, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Slaght.. The minister is reading the 
amendment. | 

Mr. StacHut: Shall I proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. 

Mr. Stacut: All right; I will wait. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): We are on section 56? 

Mr. SuacutT: Oh, yes, section 56. The minister has an amendment, and I 
moved a sub-amendment. I am discussing my sub-amendment, and I shall be 
very brief. 

Mr. Gray: You said it was a step in the right direction, but I did not hear 
what you said after that. 


Mr. Stacut: I stopped because of the noise. 
The CHatRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Slaght. 


Mr. StAcHT: The minister’s statement, which will come to us in a moment 
when the sub-amendment is disposed of, by itself justifies, I think, the lengthy 
discussion that was had on the matter of inner reserves, because it affords for the 
first time under the Bank Act a control over the previously unfettered discretion 
of the directors. My amendment differs from the minister’s view inasmuch as it 
is opposed not to reserves in addition to the disclosed reserves, not to the directors: 
with the approval of the minister or otherwise, increasing in their judgment the 
amount of the banks’-reserves from time to time, but disapproves of their hiding 
them and not bringing them into the open. One of the reasons for that is that 
had they brought them into the open and put them with the disclosed reserves, 
the amounts they set aside called inner reserves would be taxed in the current 
fiscal year in which the money is earned. That is the principle that I see so 
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clearly from my viewpoint. That being so, it only remains for the members of 
the committee to determine in their own minds whether it is desirable for parlia- 
ment to approve, for the next ten years, the right of bank directors to hide from 
their shareholders, from the Banking and Commerce Committee and parlia- 
ment, the amount that they see fit to set aside out of earnings for a current year 
and allow it to remain in the vault, and simply mark it as so many million 
dollars. Let us say a given bank*marks $2,000,000 as ‘inner reserves, and there- 
fore frees it from taxation for the fiscal year of 1943 when the money was 
earned. We learned from Mr. Clarkson—and I think he is quite right—that 
that amount called inner reserves, say of $2,000,000 for a given bank, is not 
earmarked but lies in the vault. We learned from Mr. Wedd, and I think he is 
right, that that money and those securities, in whichever form they may be— 
Mr. Clarkson, said that part took one form and part the other—are of precisely 
the same character left in the vault as the disclosed reserves are. In other words, 
it is a reserve put aside and there is no difference in its character, except that it 
enables the bank to escape payment of taxes on it for the fiscal year. My view, 
in a nutshell is this. That money being earned in that fiscal year, the safe way 
to do is to tax it; and it is admitted that it may never be used for the purpose 
of liquidating the doubtful debt the directors had in mind when they set it 
aside. Afiter five years that debt which they thought was precarious may turn 
out to be all right and may be paid in full; because Mr. Tompkins has told us 
that as soon as you set aside any amount for hidden reserves, it becomes the 
money of the shareholders and could be paid to them as dividends. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, no. 
Mr. SitacHtT: Oh, yes. 


Mr. JACKMAN: That is misleading again, Mr. Chairman. I said that every 
time Mr. Slaght made these statements which are calculated to mislead, I would 
stand up and correct him, if I were allowed to do so. Mr. Slaght has just said 
that these appropriations for inner reserves are the shareholders’ money, and he 
cited Mr. Tompkins in support of that contention. Those words do not appear 
in the statement Mr. Tompkins made at the time, and I can only protest against 
it. .I think every member of the committee understands exactly the nature of 
the reserves, that they cannot possibly become the property of the shareholders 
and be distributed to the shareholders without going through the profit and loss 
account where they are going to be taxed. 

An Hon. Memser: Hear, hear! 


Mr. StacutT: Of course, they go through the profit and loss account and 
would then be taxed. But let my friend at least understand what I say, and 
let me read him what Mr. Tompkins said. I have said nothing this morning 
to indicate that if after a lapse of years a bank sees fit to make such of the 
Inner reserves as are still left and lying there, available for dividends for 
shareholders, then before they do so, they will not be taxed. They will have to 
be taxed. Nobody has gainsaid that. 

Mr. GrawAam: Would you favour double taxation? 

Mr. Stacut: I do not favour double taxation, no. 

Mr. GraHAM: That would follow. 


Mr. StacuHt: Oh, no. If you tax them in the fiscal year in which they 
are earned, they go into disclosed reserves and disclosed reserves can be dis- 
tributed to shareholders, because they have been taxed, without a second taxa- 
tion, in the hands of the corporation. Do not misunderstand that. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Will Mr. Slaght permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Stacut: Not until I correct your mis-statement, if you will allow me. 
Then you may ask me a question. My friend Mr. Jackman, who might be 
styled the human yeastcake, the great interrupter or riser on every occasion— 
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The CuatrMan: Order, Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. Stacut: On page 257 I want you to hear what Mr. Tompkins did say. 
I hesitate to trouble the rest of the committee, but I want Mr. Jackman to 
listen. In the middle of page 257, where Mr. Tompkins is being examined 
not by me but by Mr. Fraser, he says:— 

I would like to conclude my remarks by saying that I consider the 
inner reserves of the banks are reasonable, having regard to present and 
prospective risks in the banking business. I think that is a fair state- 
ment. I was also going to add, but perhaps it is superfluous, that these 
reserves are the moneys of the shareholders. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Are what? 

Mr. Tompxins: Are the moneys of the shareholders and could be 
paid out to the shareholders in the form of additional dividends. 

This young gentleman rises to say that that is a mis-statement of fact by me 
when I directed the attention of the committee to the exact language which Mr. 
Tompkins had used. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I wonder if we might ask Mr. Tompkins to elaborate on 
this, because Mr. Slaght does not seem to be able to get it through his imper- 
vious head that this is not the actual fact. 

Mr. Stacut: I do not want to be interrupted for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Jackman. I would ask you to with- 
draw the word “impervious”. | 
Mr. JAckMAN: Mr. Slaght has referred to me in a certain way. 

Mr. Suacut: I did not catch the bouquet. What was it? 

Mr. JACKMAN: Your impervious head. 

Mr. StacuHtT: Impervious head? 

The CHAIRMAN: I must rule that yeastcake is out of order. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I want you to put a bit of yeast in there and expand so 
you can absorb. 

Mr. Suacut: If my hon. friend, instead of bothering with my head, will 
pay more attention to the vacuum that is under the skull of his head, we will 
get along faster. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. JAckMAN: Mr. Chairman, I asked if we could have Mr. Tompkins 
elaborate on what he said in respect to those questions which Mr. Slaght has 
just cited. They are undoubtedly true perhaps as far as they go, but they are 
not the whole truth. | 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to you— 

The CHarrMan: Just a minute. Mr. Slaght, I assume you want the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, if you can get it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we accept Mr. Jackman’s suggestion and ask 
Mr. Tompkins if he desires to make a further statement or to amplify the 
remarks you have just quoted? 

Mr. SuacutT: Yes, Mr. Moore, I shall. be glad to do that, if you will 
permit me to show what Mr. Ilsley says about the taxable character and non- 
taxable character of the inner reserves. ‘Then we will hear Mr. Tompkins. 

The CHARMAN: I think that is a fair compromise. 


Mr. SuacutT: All right. I am referring to Mr. Ilsley’s statement which is: 
embodied in our records, no doubt; but I happen to have the mimeographed. 
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pamphlet that he gave to us. On page 6 we find this statement, about one- 
third of the way down. I may say that Mr. Llsley and I are not in disagree- 
ment, in my judgment, as to the character of inner reserves and as to the 
need, when the directors set aside an excessive amount as inner reserves, for him 
to step in; and his amendment takes the power to do so, and tell them, “You 
put aside too much,” and tell the Minister of National Revenue that they have 
put aside too much and freed that excessive sum from taxation, which ought to 
be taxed, and he puts the Minister of National Revenue on their trail to tax 
it. Yet my friend Mr. Jackman says that they were not free from taxation. 
This is what the minister says:— 


Under this arrangement— 

And he is referring to their inquiry. 
—to the extent that the inner reserves become larger than are deemed 
reasonable and necessary, the Minister of Finance has the responsibility 
of seeing that the annual provision for losses made by the banks is sub- 
jected to tax. 


Why would it be subjected to tax if it were not free from taxation until he 
stepped in? Continuing:— 

This is, I will admit, a moral responsibility but I find it difficult to 
imagine a case in which it would not be effective. Nevertheless, now that 
the question of the adequacy of inner reserves is becoming more than 
an academic one and in spite of certain objections, I believe it desirable 
that the Minister of Finance should have specific legal authority to direct 
that where, in his opinion, amounts transferred to a bank’s inner reserves 
are in excess of reasonable requirements having regard to all the circum- 
stances, any such excess should be taken into net income and subjected 
to tax. Therefore I am proposing to move at the appropriate time an 
amendment to the bill to accomplish this purpose. 


Then a little lower down, near the end of the page, we have the amendment 
before us, and it is for the very purpose of subjecting untaxed earnings to tax, 
because the hidden reserve is made too high. 


Mr. JAqums: Because they have become earnings. 
Mr. Sitacut: Then he adds this:— 


I wish to emphasize again that inner reserves, which are no more 
than reasonable and necessary, are not part of shareholders’ equity. They 
represent only the writing down of assets to their true value and should 
not be subject to tax. 


That is the clearest indication that in the mind of the minister, not only are 
they not subject to tax, as he of course sees, but in his view—and he is well 
entitled to his view—they should not be subject to tax. Yet my friend Mr. 
Jackman had the temerity to tell this committee the other day when I indicated 
that they were not subject to tax that I was making a mis-statement of fact. 
That is all I desire to say to Mr. Jackman. I will be glad to have Mr. Tompkins 
make a’ statement. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Will you allow me to ask you a question? 

Mr. SuacutT: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Would you not agree that before these inner reserves 
could possibly reach the shareholders in the form of dividends, they must pay 
taxes? 

Mr. Suacut: Certainly. I have never suggested the contrary. But let 
me put this to you, and it is my whole point. In the year they are earned, 
as earnings, the losses for a particular year have been ascertained and are 
deducted. This hidden reserve is an additional possible amount that might be 
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lost five years hence. Therefore when the five years hence comes around, and 
the apprehension becomes a reality and in the fifth year from this year there 
is a loss sustained, the fund that you would have taxed, if I had my way, in 
the current year it was earned, is then taken and used ‘to defray. a bad debt, 
and should be deducted from the earnings of that year and reduce the taxes of 
the bank, because that is a proper operating expense in the year that the loss 
is incurred. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): But if the loss were incurred, according 
to your plan there would not be funds with which to meet it. 

Mr. Suacut: Oh yes, there would. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Oh no; there absolutely would not. 

Mr. Suacut: Oh, my friend is wrong. He has forgotten that I said to set 
aside an equivalent amount of the inner reserves on top of the disclosed reserves, 
but put it out in the sunlight with the disclosed reserves, which will be that 
saa more, and there is the source to go to meet losses for the year, five years 
ahead. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Slaght, it cannot be paid out in 
taxes and also be in a reserve, whether it is an inner reserve or an exposed 
reserve. It cannot be in the two places. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are taxed under the excess profit tax 100 per cent 
less the refundable part. There will not be anything left. 


Mr. Suacut: Out of $47,000,000 the taxes last year were $15,000,000; and 
we have never had that broken down. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Slaght, I know you do not desire to repeat your former 
statements, and I would ask you to be careful to keep to that good SSO LNGT 


Mr. ssa ter ny es: 


The CuarrmMan: And gentlemen, I would ask you to please not interrupt 
Mr. Slaght. He has only five minutes. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Yes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Twenty-five. 

Mr. SuAGcHT: Twenty-two was enough. 

The CHatrMAN: Then you are going to ask Mr. Tompkins to amplify his 
statement? 

Mr. Stacut: Yes. Mr. Tompkins, Mr. Jackman wants you to elaborate 
on your statement that I referred to, having regard to inner reserves. It must 
be remembered that you were good enough to volunteer this statement, and 
perhaps I should give you the exact language. 

The CuarrMan: No. ’ We have had it already. 


Mr. Stacut: All right. Your statement was that the inner reserves were 
the shareholders’ money and could be paid out in dividends. There is no 
difference between Mr. Jackman and myself, that if you take hold of them, and 
convert them into disclosed reserves or rest and use your rest to pay dividends, 
that they would become taxable. Is there any difference between you and me 
on the subject? 


Mr. Tompkins: It seems to me that clears up the whole point. But let 
me say this. Of course, the proceedings of this committee have been a great 
source of education to me. I can quite see now that in an endeavour, and an 
honest endeavour, to answer certain questions, I perhaps did not answer them 
as completely as I might have answered them in the first place. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Tompxins: An honourable gentleman, who is extremely clever in his 
profession, picked out certain questions, as I mentioned before, on pages 418 
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and 544-of the proceedings, and used those questions as the basis for a certain 
argument. That is quite within his rights, naturally. I confess right away, 
if it will be any satisfaction to Mr. Slaght, that those answers that I gave in the 
first place were perhaps not as complete or not as adequate as they might have 
been. It is perfectly obvious that when I referred to the reserve as being the 
shareholders’ money, I could only mean to the extent that it might not 
ultimately be needed. 


Mr. SLAGHT: Quite so. 


Mr. Tompxins: And it is further quite obvious, I think, that the only way 
they could be paid out to the shareholders in dividends is through being moved 
into the profit and loss account of the shareholders and paid out in that way. 


Mr. SuaGHT: Quite so. And subjected to taxes. 
Mr. Tomrxins: And after being taxed. 
Mr. Suacutr: Then we are one on the subject. 


Mr. Curaver: Mr. Slaght, if you do not mind an interruption, I would say 
that having quoted Mr. Tompkins, you would want to quote his whole statement, 
and the balance of his statement in regard to inner reserves was that ever since 
our banking system was established the inner reserves have not been excessive 
to the point where one dollar has ever been transferred from inner reserves to 
profit and loss account and on the way to general reserve, but on the contrary 
during the last depression some 29:5 million dollars had to be taken out of 
general reserve to bolster up the inner reserve. 


Mr. Stacut: I rely on that. I quite understand that. The committee 
understands all that. It simply illustrates that for nineteen years, as Mr. 
Tompkins tells us, not a dollar out of inner reserves has ever been transferred to 
disclosed reserves and subjected to taxation in the process of transfer. ‘That 
merely emphasizes it. | 


Mr. Curaver: And there is also the fact that on the contrary there were 
29-5 millions taken from the general reserve and put in the inner reserve. 


Mr. Sitacut: Of course there was, but what has that got to do with the non- 
taxability of the inner reserve? 

Mr. CurAver: It is rather obvious to me. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Tompkins has a statement to make. 

Mr. Tompxins: There again I would like to add this, that. when I answered 
that question I had very definitely in my mind the transfer of a lump sum 
expressed in this way, if you like, “transfer from inner reserve not required 
X thousand dollars.” Mr. Clarkson explained in his evidence on Friday last 
that in effect certain of these reserves do come back in the form of recoveries. 
I just wish to make that qualification. 

Mr. Suacut: I do not understand with respect to the first part of your state- 
ment. You say inner reserves have been transferred to outer reserves and taxed? 

Mr. Tompxrins: In the sense that certain recoveries have been made from 
time to time—recoveries from debts that were at one time considered bad. 
There has been a transfer in that sense, but not in the sense of a lump sum 
transfer which was what I had very definitely in my mind when I replied to 
that question. 

Mr. JackMAN: May I ask you a question? You may not care to answer 
this because it may be disclosing certain things that the committee is not entitled 
to. Would you be good enough to say whether in the year 1943 the amount of 
recoveries from debts which were provided for, written off under the so-called 
inner reserve business, was greater than the amount set aside at the end of the 
year as inner reserve against assets that were still outstanding on the books of the 
banks? You understand my question? Every year certain recoveries are made 
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for which inner reserves have been provided. Is that not so? Do you under- 
stand my point? We have a loan to a company of $100,000. It is considered 
slightly doubtful so the bank reserves. $10,000 against it and it stands on the 
books of the bank at $90,000. At the end of the next twelve months that loan 
comes back in full and your $10,000 is recovered which was in the form of an 
inner reserve and that $10,000 must go in the earnings or the P&L account of 
the bank, must it not? 

Mr. Tompxins: That is what Mr. Clarkson referred to. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: In the year 1943, which was a good bank year because it 
was a good year for business, would you be good enough to explain to the com- 
mittee, if it is within your province, whether or not the extent of these recoveries 
was equal to, less than, or greater than the amount the banks set aside at Decem- 
ber 31, or the end of their fiscal years, in 1943? Was that amount they set aside 
greater or less than the amount they recovered in the year and which was subject 
to 100 per cent.E.P.T:7 

Mr. Tompxins: That is a difficult question to answer because there is an 
unknown factor. The banks never know in any given year just what their losses 
may be on certain assets. | . 

Mr. JAckKMAN: And they have a reserve against their actual losses in 1943; 
they have a reserve against their probable losses. What I am asking you about 
is in regard to the reserve for probable losses. Let us say in a particular bank 
there is $1,000,000. How much did they recover from assets which they wrote 
down in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 and previous years, which came back and proved 
to be good and the reserve was not required and these recoveries over and above 
book value were subject to the 100 per cent E.P.T.? Were those recoveries 
greater than the amount set aside at December 31, 1943? 

Mr. Tompxins: You are trying to go beyond the statement that was put on 
Hansard by the minister which expressed the banks’ experience with regard to 
losses on an average basis for fifteen years. 

Mr. JaAckMAN: I am trying to get some new information on this. 

Mr. Tompxins: I think that is the only fair way to express it. 

Mr. JAckmMaANn: The difficulty in trying to support a principle which some of 
us believe in, namely that inner reserves should not be- disclosed, is simply this. 
The reason one cannot be explicit is we have not got the actual figures. I am 
not ‘asking for the figures but it is most difficult to argue for that principle when 
we cannot get any figures at all. I am asking for something new if it is possible 
to give it to us, namely, was the amount set aside for the inner reserves at the 
end of last year as large as the amount recovered during the year? 

Mr. Tompxins: I think the statement will have to speak for itself. 

Mr. JAckMan: What statement? 

Mr. Tompxins: The statement on Hansard. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It does not give that information. What Mr. Jackman 
wants to know is if in the event recoveries exceed the amount set aside for 
probable losses would that over plus not automatically go into the profit and loss 
account and be subject to 100 per cent excess profits tax? 

Mr. Tompxins: I think Mr. Clarkson answered that fairly well. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I certainly understood Mr. Clarkson said in his evidence— 
and I am trying to find it—that in the case of certain banks of which he was 
the auditor that the recoveries were in excess in certain years of the appropria- 
tions to inner reserves, and therefore the inner reserve was reduced. I under- 
stood that. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Instead of taking them into the profit and loss account 
and subjecting them to taxation they reduced the inner reserve? I should like 
to have that clarified. 


- 
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Hon. Mr. Instey: Well, I— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): If I may speak to the amendment— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us get this point cleared up. 

Mr. Macponap (Brantford City): While it is being looked up— 

The CHatrrmMan: Are you speaking to the amendment or the amendment to 
the amendment? 

Mr. Macpnonatp (Brantford City): The amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GraHAm: I suggest that Mr. Macdonald be kind enough to let this 
thing go along in chronological order on the record and that the minister be asked 
to deal with Mr. Hanson’s point. 

Mr. StaAcutT: I have just one question and then I am through. Referring to 
the statement the minister made from which I read extracts—and I do not 
need to go over it all again—where he says:— 

Any such excess— 
ey excess you four gentlemen in your review of the matter thought was 
oo high— 
, —should be taken into net income and subjected to tax. 


You agree with that way of putting it, do you not? 

Mr. Tompkins: Certainly. 

Mr. Suacut: So that the excess before it is turned back has not been taxed 
in the fiscal year and when it is turned back it will be taxed. 

Mr. Tompxins: I think the statement speaks for itself. 

Mr. Stacut: I think so. 

The CuatrMan: Is it the desire of the committee to vote on the amendment 
to the amendment? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): I would like to make a statement, 

The Cuarrman: Let Mr. Noseworthy speak. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford City): I am always obliging. 

Mr. GrauAm: I think this matter that Mr. Hanson raised— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Graham; let Mr. Noseworthy make his 
statement. 

Mr. Grauam: Why not get the minister’s reply to Mr. Hanson in the record? 

The Cuamrman: Perhaps that is what Mr. Noseworthy is going to suggest. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Excuse me just a minute; this is the statement of Mr. 
Clarkson to which I referred:— 


By Mr. Fraser (Peterborough West) : 


Q. What I am getting at is this. Statements have been made here 
that the banks are not paying any taxes on those inner reserves.—A. I 
should like to clear that up now. 

Q. Yes.—A. I have heard it said that the banks are not paying their 
fair taxes. I want to say that so far as some of the institutions which I 
have had to do with are concerned, they have reduced their inner reserves 
in the last few years by over $1,000,000 and paid the maximum taxes on 
that, a situation which to my mind has been very unfair to them in this 
way. Ten years or seven years ago, or whatever the time is, there were 
loans on the books of the bank which appeared to be bad, doubtful, and 
a reserve was made against them so as'to carry the loans as an asset of 
the bank for which they were believed to be worth. Then after being 
written off in that way and carried into its inside reserve, some of such 
loans came back in later years and in 1948; having been written off as a 
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deduction from profits ten years ago, such recoveries were added to profits 
when they were received. This increased profits in such years and left 
part of them subject to excess profits taxes of 100 per cent as compared 
with 15 per cent taxes which the bank saved in the earlier period when such - 
loans were written off. The course pursued by the bank was a proper 
course, but what I am saying to you is that by occurrences of such kind 
the inside reserves of some institutions have been reduced and the amount 
of taxes which they have paid has been unduly high. I think there is a 
situation in that connection which is worthy of consideration. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): There was also along the same line an 
increase in the market value of the investments which would be reflected 
in the same way and would go into the excess profits tax. 


Hon. Mr. Iusuey: On realization. 
Mr. Tompxins: On realization only. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Investments that were written down, 
valuated at the end of 1937, would be worth much more and would be 
revaluated by the bank auditors at the end of 1943 at the market value at 
that time. That increase in the investment portfolios of the banks ‘would 
also be reflected in the increased profits and subject to taxation. : 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I do not think until realization, but the increase in 
the value of the securities might be grounds for the Minister of Finance 
saying at a certain stage, or the Minister of National Revenue saying at a 
certain stage, that now the inner reserves are greater than need be. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is the point I want to make. 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: In which event if he said that the excess would be 
subject to taxation. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is the point I want to bring out. 


Mr. Suacut: Like any other company if they get unexpected revenue 
in a given year they pay taxes on it. 

Mr. Jackman: Mr. Clarkson said the other day he doubted if more 
than ten members of the committee understood the exact nature of the inner 
reserves. Mr. Slaght objected to that statement. 

The CuHairMan: Please, Mr. Jackman, do not open old sores. 


Mr. JackMAN: It is not opening a sore at all. I doubt very much 
whether any member of the committee understands exactly how these inner 
reserves are made up, and I include myself among that number despite 
what Mr. Slaght has said about my imperfect background. I think we 
should have more information. 

Mr. Stacutr: I did not mean that, Mr. Jackman. 

Mr. JackMAN: You and I understand each other perfectly, Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I hope so. 


Mr. JackMAN: We do. I do not believe we yet understand exactly how 
these inner reserves are set up. I do not understand them myself. 


Mr. Stacut: Speak for yourself. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I will. I want to know this from some of ‘the bankers 
here or from some of our own people. I gathered from Mr. Slaght’s impression 
that these inner reserves simply mount up and mount up, and perhaps there 
may be a number of deductions from them, and the inner reserves may bear 
no relation whatsoever to the amount of assets which the bank has from 
time to time or the amount of risk which may attach to these assets in view 
of the economic outlook. What I want to know is, do the banks at the end 
of each fiscal year review their total assets and calculate what the appropriate 
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reserve should be against these assets, and if the reserve which they had at 
the end of the previous year, less recoveries during the year, is inadequate, 
then do they feel they should make an appropriation from the revenue that 
came into them during the year in order to. look after some of these loans 
which may go bad in their opinion. | 

Mr. Suacut: We have had all this twenty times. 

Mr. Jackman: I do not think we have at all. What I want to know 
is do the banks at the end of the year look at all their assets and decide 
what should be the reserve against those assets, and irrespective of what 
it might have been at the end of the previous year? 

Mr. Tompxins: I think the minister’s statement in the first place and 
other evidence, particularly that of Mr. Clarkson on Friday, really cover 
that point. He made it quite clear they make a complete revaluation of 
their assets annually. 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: Mr. Wedd made that quite clear. 

The CuHatrMan: Is the committee ready to vote on the amendment 
to the amendment? 

Mr. McGeer: Just before we vote on that, in the statement at page 136, 
Mr. Tompkins— | 

Mr. Tompxins: Pardon? 

Mr. McGrer: The statement at page 136 of the evidence, item 7 is 
provision for taxes, $10,500,000 and in 1943 $15,900,000? 

Mr. Tompkins: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: I take it that includes all taxes, municipal taxes, taxes 
oh va estate, and income taxes. Could you give us a breakdown of that 

gure f 

Mr. Tompkins: I think I could supply that. You mean for 1943? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins: I think I can get the figures for 1943. I will not be 
certain about how soon I might get them for all the other years. 

Mr. McGrer: I only want it for 1943. 

Mr. Suacut: Will you show the rate of taxation and the amount of 
income on which they were taxed? 

Mr. Tompxins: I do not think that would be quite feasible. After all you 
are entering into a great amount of territory there with regard to municipal, 
dominion, and so forth. 

Mr. Stacut: I suggest this committee covers the whole territory. 

Mr. Tomrxins: Apparently that is the intention. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The municipal tax varies in every municipality. 

Mr. Stacut: I do not care about the municipal tax, but my point is this that 
there was $15,900,000 provision for taxes. You are going to be able to tell us 
how much was the municipal total, the total of the provincial, and the total of 
aia taxes? The dominion tax will be the corporation income tax, will it 
not! 

Mr. Tompkins: Corporation and excess profits tax. 

Mr. Siacut: Both; it will be levied at certain rates on a certain lump sum 
of money. That is inevitable. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It would vary with individual banks. 

Mr. Suacut: Variable between banks but he has got all the banks. He could 
not make the $15,900,000 if he did not have it all. He has added it up and got 
$15,900,000. What Mr. McGeer suggests is that should be broken down, and 
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what I am particularly interested in is the amount you use for a rate to tax 
for dominion government taxes, both income and excess profits. That is the 
rate you use, and then the bulk sum you use it against in order to get that portion 
of the $15,900,000. 

Mr. Tomrxins: Of course, Mr. Slaght, the rates would vary with indi-— 
vidual banks. It would hardly be feasible to give you an overall rate that would 
apply. May I suggest that I think I can give you only the amount of dominion 
taxes. There will not be any provincial taxes in this total now. There will be 
municipal taxes, and there will be some small amount of foreign taxes. I hardly 
think it is feasible to give you the rate as you suggest with regard to the 
dominion taxes. There will be a certain total of dominion taxes in which there 
will be X dollars refundable. 

Mr. SuacutT: Can you give us the gross sum by way of net earnings—that is 
what they tax—of the ten banks to which you applied different rates to get the 
portion of the federal taxes included in the $15,900,000? 


Mr. Tompxins: I have not that information. 

Mr. SuacutT: Perhaps you realize if you did give us that and we then knew 
the tax you would have to disclose thereby the hidden reserve because we would 
take a pencil and find out. 7 

The CHarrRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to vote on the amendment 
to the amendment? 


Mr. NosewortHy: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we can vote intelligently 
on the amendment to the amendment unless we know just what the effect of the 
amendment to the amendment is if put into force, what effect it would have 
upon the inner reserves of the banks. There have been statements made that if 
these inner reserves were subject to taxation the entire amount would be eaten 
up by the 100 per cent excess profits tax. There have been statements made in 
this committee to the effect there would ‘be no reserve left because they would 
come under the 100 per cent excess profits tax. There have been other state- 
ments that part of these reserves would be subject to the 100 per cent. I think 
we should have the picture of just how this amendment to the amendment would 
affect these inner reserves, just how that principle of taxation would affect them? 
None of us want to vote for an amendment that is going to deprive the banks 
of the ability to set up adequate reserves, and if that is to be the effect of this 
amendment to the amendment then I want to vote against it. I should like to 
know what the effect would be before I can vote intelligently on it. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: That would involve disclosing the position of each indi- 
vidual bank to determine whether it was in the 100 per cent class or not. It 
would involve doing that, and I do not think that information should be given. 
I think this matter should be dealt with on the basis of principle. I think I have 
given before the reasons why I think that these appropriations to inner reserves 
should be treated as operating costs or operating expenses in so far as taxation is 
concerned to the extent that they are reasonable. ) 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Minister, in connection with Mr. Nose- 
worthy’s question I wonder if this would clarify it. © They would certainly be 
subject to the 40 per cent corporation tax. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That would reduce by 40 per cent 


the possible amount, even if-there were no excess profit tax at 100 per cent. 
Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are all in the excess profit tax. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Yes. Even if that were not disclosed, 
they are subject to the 40 per cent? 
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Hon. Mr. Itsutey: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): So that would necessitate the increas- 
ing of the necessary amount set aside in inner reserves by 40 per cent, 
trying to catch up with this, would it not? 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Then, as Mr. Hanson said, if they are 
all in the excess profit tax, you create an impossible position, the same as we 
create in some other matters. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes. Would the committee be interested in what the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation of the United States said in its annual 
report of 1942 about the appropriation or setting aside of reserves which would 
be regarded as operating expenses so far as taxes are concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I would. 

Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

Mr. GraHam: Put it on the record, please. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Yes, put it on the record. 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: Thi is the government corporation which 1 insures deposits 
in the United States. 

Mr. Suacut: Do they hide it there? 

Hon. Mr. Instxy: Yes. 

Mr. Stacut: They hide it? 

Hon.- Mr. Instey: Yes. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Proceed, please. 


Hon. Mr. Instny: This is the government corporation in the United 
States which insures deposits of American banks. It makes the recommendation 
for the setting aside of reserves by banks in spite of the fact that bank deposits 
in most United States banks are guaranteed or insured by the corporation itself. 

After referring to the fact that during the tweny-five years 1918-42 inclusive, 
more than one-half of the losses of $15 billion incurred by United States 
commercial banks on loans and securities other than United States government 
securities were incurred in six years out of the twenty-five, the report goes on 
to state:— 

This uneven rate of loss contributes to banking difficulties. In pros- 
perous periods profits appear to be large, encouraging payment of generous 
dividends, whereas in depression years the heavy charge-offs more than 
absorb undivided profits and sometimes even result in capital impair- 
ment. It is desirable, therefore, that during prosperous periods each 
bank should make provision on a systematic basis for losses, which can 
be expected to develop in periods of readjustment, on assets acquired 
during prosperous periods. Where banks do not follow such a practice, 
reserves for losses should be set aside annually in the form of valuation 
allowances, or unlimited charge-offs, or in some other manner, against 
those groups of assets from which losses ordinarily arise. Such reserves 
should, of course, not be regarded as a part of the capital accounts ;— 
that is to say, should not be treated as a part of shareholders’ equity. 


The report goes on to say:— 

Within certain limits the amount of reserves of the loss allowances 
set aside annually at a rate in keeping with the experience of the bank 
over a reasonable period of years or with the experience of a comparable 
group of banks, and with due regard for sub-standard assets, may be 
deducted from income in determining net income for federal tax purposes 
by banks employing the reserve method of charging off bad debts. Such 
deductions may be claimed even though losses have not actually been 
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ascertained during the taxable year. The requirements of the super- 
visory authorities, subject to certain limitations, also constitute sufficient 
ground for the taking of losses for income tax purposes. 


If there may be a concentration of losses in certain periods, which has been 
the experience of banks in all countries I think—certainly in this country and 
in the United States—it is most proper that in the prosperous periods reserves 
be set aside which will take care of the losses in the less prosperous periods and 
that they be regarded as reserves against bad debts which are allowed in 
ordinary business. If Mr. Slaght’s amendment were to carry, it would deny 
* completely the right of these institutions only in this country to make a reserve 
which would be regarded as an operating expense so far as taxation is concerned 
in the year in which the reserve is set aside. There is not a special reason for 
doing that in the case of banks. There is less reason for doing that in the 
case of banks than there is for other commercial institutions in the country, 
because of the great importance of keeping the bank in such a position at all times 
that it does not pay out too great dividends, that it has reserves there in case 
of demand on deposits. It is the safety factor. There is less reason for doing it. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): In that statement you have made, 
Mr. Minister, the quotation you have given to the committee seems to me 
particularly emphasizes the fact, contrary to the amendment to the amendment 
as set out by Mr. Slaght, that the very nature of the banking business is such ° 
that the banks trail along after the difficulties of commercial companies. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): A commerical company, for instance, 
owing a bank might get into trouble in 1943 and it might not affect the assets 
of the bank until 1944 or 1945. I think that is brought out in that statement 
of yours. 

Hon. Mr. Inustry: Yes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): So that it only emphasizes and 
emphatically sets out the necessity of not charging your taxes year by year, but 
making sure that your inner reserves are sufficient to take care of the trailing 
of industrial or commercial disasters in which the bank may be interested. 

Hon. Mr. Inustry: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a complete answer, I think, to the amendment. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. Chairman, the minister indicated that it would not 
be feasible to give the information that I suggested might be given. Is it possible 
for him to tell us or to give us just what would have been the effect of taxing the 
inner reserves in 1943 in the aggregate in all the banks, without revealing the 
rates or without revealing individual amounts? 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: What would have been the effect? 

Mr. NosrewortHy: What would have been the effect if Mr. Slaght’s amend- 
ment had been applied to the reserves of all the banks for 1943? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: If this amendment had been put into effect, how would 
it have affected the inner reserves? 

Mr. JAcKMAN: They would be in E.P.T. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are all in excess profits. 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: There is an “if” there. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: If it is assumed that they were all subject to 100 per cent— 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: There is an “if” there. Should not this committee be 
given information as to just what the effect would be? 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: If we are assuming they were all subject to 100 per cent 
tax, if I gave the tax losses to the government and the tax gain to the banks, it: 
would be stating just what the appropriation to inner reserves was in 1943. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): On 100 per cent. There is always 
40 per cent. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): May I ask this question? We will go back to 
1933 or 1934. In those years there were great losses sustained by the banks, I 
understand? 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: Yes. 


Mr. Macponap (Brantford): Am I right in saying that when those reserves 
are taxed, they are reduced by the amount of the taxes? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): If they were. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): If the reserves were taxed they would then 
be reduced by the amount of that tax. If in 1933 these reserves had been taxed 
would the bank have been in a position to meet its liabilities? 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I do not know about that. The tax rates were not very 
high then. 

Mr. NosnwortHy: Not if they paid the same dividends, but if they had paid 
lower dividends— 

Mr. McGerr: Some of them were paying a 16 per cent dividend. 

Mr. Tompxins: That is a fantastic figure. That does not express it in the 
proper terms. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): In any event, in 1933 the amount of the 
reserve would have been reduced by the amount of tax which was then in effect. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Now then— 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Let me see if I understand the question. I think you are 
just stating the obvious, are you not? a 

Mr. Macvonaup (Brantford): Yes, that is correct. Now, I come to 1943. 
If we follow Mr. Slaght’s suggestion this reserve will be taxed immediately by 
40 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: Either that or 100 per cent. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): That is the minimum amount, so instead of 
being at their present figure they would only be 60 per cent of that amount. 

Mr. Suacut: Not on what they have pulled out during the years; I am only 
speaking about the policy for the future. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: I think that is right. I have been looking at the amend- 
ment and apparently it does not relate to the present inner reserves at all. 

Mr. Suacut: No, and it is not retroactive. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It just relates to future appropriations, perhaps 1944; 
I do not know. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Then, am I correct in saying if the appro- 
priations they have made now are necessary they will be taken up by the losses? 
They will have to provide for the losses? 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: Yes. 4 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): So that in the future they would either have 
to appropriate a very very much larger amount in order to meet possible losses 
or else they will not have the money with which to meet them. 

Hon. Mr. Insutey: For the banks in the 100 per cent class it would be im- 
possible for them to make any reserves against losses, it seems to me. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think that is correct, that if Mr. Slaght’s 
suggestion carries in the future the banks will not have a reserve with which to 
meet possible losses and that our whole banking system will therefore be weak- 
ened. I will go further and say that in my opinion that if we do unfortunately 
run into conditions such as existed in 1938 and 1934 the banks would not be 
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able to stand up against the great strain that would be put upon their financial 
structure. The reserve would not be there. 

Hon. Mr. Itstey: I have another objection to Mr. Slaght’s amendment. 
It is this: that if there were not the 100 per cent rate, if it were merely a 40 per 
cent rate, and a larger appropriation was made to inner reserves, in view of 
the fact that $40 out of every $100 had to be deducted, his suggestion is that be 
published, and that when losses come they be reflected in the reduction in the 
published reserves. I think it is very bad and dangerous to have big fluctuations 
in those published reserves. 

Mr. McGrsr: Mr. Chairman, I was just going to ask Mr. Tompkins if we 
can have. that breakdown on the taxes along the line suggested for to-morrow? — 

Mr. Tompxins: I hope so. 7 

Mr. McGesrr: In connection with the excess profits tax do not the banks 
show whether they are in the excess profits tax in their annual statements? 

Mr. Tomrxins: If the members of the committee will refer to the latest 
annual statements of the banks they will see immediately the particular banks 
which are in that category because they show in their published statements the 
amount of refundable taxes in all cases where they are subject to the excess 
profits tax. Speaking entirely from memory I think the refundable portion of 
taxes last year was something like 900-odd thousand dollars but I will have that 
exact figure, too. 

Mr. McGerr: I take it they are shown in this portion of the statement of 
the assets of the Canadian Bank of Commerce on page 5 where it says:— | 

Other assets not included under the foregoing heads (but including 


refundable portion of dominion government taxes amounting to 
$168,525.27). : 


Mr. Tompkins: That is correct. That $168,525.27 is not entirely for 1943. 
Mr. McGrrr: At that date there was that. 

Mr. McGzer: So that it shows that bank was in the excess profits class? 
Mr. Tompxins: That is quite correct. 

Mr. McGrrr: And the statement of the Bank of Nova Scotia is the same, 


“Other assets not included under the foregoing heads (but including refundable 
portion of dominion government taxes amounting to $205.752.89).” 


Mr. Tomrxins: That is correct. 

Mr. McGurer: And the Dominion Bank, one of the smaller banks? 

Mr. Tomrxins: Not so small. 

Mr. McGrsr: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Tomrxins: Not so small. 

Mr. McGzrr: Well, it is not one of the big three. Its statement says, 
“Other assets not included under the foregoing heads (but. including refundable 


portion of dominion government taxes, $15,857.73).” In view of the statements 


of the minister, do you think that the banks should be submitted to this excess 
profit. tax? 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Now we have special privilege. 
Some Hon. Memspers: Oh, oh! 
The CHarrman: It was not a fair question. 


Mr. Tompxins: I do not know what I am supposed to answer to a question 
like that. 


The CHarrMAN: It was not a fair question. 
Mr. McGerrr: I should like to get your view. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is a matter of policy. 


ae 
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Mr. Tompkins: I think that is.a matter of government policy. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is the law. 
Hon. Mr. Instey: It is the law of the land. 


Mr. McGerr: There is one other statement I should lke you to explain 
forme. I go again to page 136 and I take item No. 13, “Net amounts of current 
operating earnings available for losses on loans, investments and other assets 
and for other contingencies”; the average for fifteen years was 12-8 million. 

Mr. Tompkins: But that is not item 13 you are talking about now. You are 
going to item 15, are you not? 


Mr. McGerrr: No, item 13. The net amount of current operating earnings 
available for losses on loans, investments and other assets and for other contin- 
gencies, the average of the 15 years, was 12-8 million and for 1948, 20 million. I 
mean, could you give me an explanation of what that means? 


Mr. Tompxins: Well, that is what is left over after taking care of ordinary 
operating expenses and dividends. 
Mr. McGrer: Yes? 
Mr. Tompxins: And the experience of the banks is this— 
Mr. McGerr: And taxes? 
Mr. Tompxins: And taxes, of course. That is part of operating expenses. 
Mr. McGeer: Yes? 
Mr. Tompxins: But the actual experience with respect to losses; they are 
covered in item 15 as an average figure for the fifteen years. 

Mr..McGerer: Yes? 

Mr. Tompkins: That is 13:8 million for the-fifteen-year average. 

Mr. McGrer: Yes? 


Mr. Tompxins: I think I explained on a previous occasion that that is the 
only fair way of expressing losses for the very reason that it is extremely difficult 
to arrive precisely at your actual losses in each year. It has often been said 
that banks make their bad loans in good times and do not find that they are 
bad or doubtful until some later stage. 


Mr. McGerer: What I want to draw your attention to is this. For the 
average of fifteen years there was available 12-8 million. 

Mr. Tompkins: That is before losses. 

Mr. CueEAver: Plus 2:5 million. | 

Mr. Tompxins: Plus 2-5 million from capital earnings. 

Mr. McGeer: The actual amount required is in item 15? 

Mr. ToMPKINS: Yes. 

Mr. McGrrr: And it was what? 

Mr. Tompkins: 138-8 million. 

Mr. McGerr: 13:8 million? 

Mr. Tompxins: That is correct. . 

Mr. McGeerr: In other words, it was a million more, on the average— 

Mr. Tompxins: About one and a half million more, on the average. 

Mr. McGrrer: —than was required? 

Mr. Tompxins: That was covered entirely by the minister’s statement. 

Mr. Curaver: Mr. Tompkins, should you not add to your 12:8 million 
the following item of 2:5 million? 

Mr. TomPxKINs: Quite so, 

22047—63 
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Mr. McGerr: That does not make any difference with regard to the point — 
I am making. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Itis 1 o’clock. 


Mr. McGerr: The amount available and the amount required on the 
fifteen-year average shows more required than was available. 


Mr. Tomrxins: No, no, not if you add items 13 and 14 together. 
Mr. CuEeaver: That is what I suggested, add 2-5 and that brings you up 
to 15-3. 


Mr. TompxIns:: 18 and 14 added together make 15-3 millions from which 
you deduct 18-8 millions as expressed in item No. 15, leaving a surplus on the 
average basis of a million and a half. That surplus was dealt with fully in 
the minister’s statement before the committee some time ago. 


Mr. McGerr: . Take the year 1943. You have $22,000,000 available and 
only $13,800,000 required. 


Mr. Tompxins: That 138-8, as I say, is expressed in terms of the average 
experience over fifteen years. It does not apply to the year 1943 alone. 


Mr. McGrrr: You have taken that from the fifteen year average and 
put it in 1943. 


Mr. Tompkins: Quite so, because the average includes 1943 here. 


Mr. McGerr: The point I am trying to make is that the average figure for 
the fifteen previous years may have no real application to the actual require- 
ments of 1943. 


Mr. Tompxins:: That may be true. We may not know the actual require- 
ments of 1948 until 1945, 1948 or 1950, let us say. 


Mr. McGeer: So you have taken an average figure? 


Mr. Tompxins: We have taken an average as expressing in our opinion 
the best way of indicating the experience. 


The CuarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to vote on the amend- 
ment to the amendment? 


Mr. NosewortHy: I think we should have the tax statement. 


The CHArrMAN: Very well; is it the pleasure of the committee to meet 
this afternoon at 4 o’clock? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 
The CHatrmAn: The committee meets at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock, p.m., to meet again this afternoon 
at 4 o’clock, p.m. 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee ready to vote on the amendment to the 
amendment? 


Mr. McNEeEvIn: Question. 
Mr. GRAHAM: Question. 


The CHAIRMAN: The amendment moved by Mr. Slaght to the amendment 
proposed by the Minister of Finance to section 56— 


Mr. NosrewortHy: Can we have the amendment to the amendment read? 
The CHAIRMAN: The clerk will read the amendment. 


— a 
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The CLERK:— 

That the bank may continue as heretofore to treat as operating 
expenses, and deduct from gross earnings, the actual losses incurred by 
the bank during its fiscal year, but hereafter shall, with respect to any 
sum or sums set aside or reserved out of income for future possible losses 
which may or may not ever be incurred—whether the same are set aside © 
or reserved, either by way of write-down of the value of assets, or by 
appropriation to any contingency or inner reserve or contingent or inner 
account for the purpose of meeting future losses on loans or doubtful 
debts, or depreciation in the value of assets, other than bank premises, 
or for any other future contingencies which may or may not occur— 
be required to pay taxes thereon in the fiscal year in which the earnings 
from which such sum or sums accrue. 


The CuatmmMan: All those in favour of the amendment to the amendment 
please say aye. All those opposed please say nay. I declare that the nays 
have it. Are we ready to vote on Mr. Ilsley’s amendment? 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, before we vote on the amendment I have no 
further amendment to move but I want to call the attention of the minister and 
of Mr. Graham, who formally moved the amendment, to a fact. While my 
* attitude is the amendment is a step in advance, in the right direction, I think 
it lacks the teeth that the movers or creators of it thought it had. I make this 
suggestion, that the committee look at this pamphlet given us to-day in which 
the amendment is printed on the first page, and after we come down to “where 
in the opinion of the minister an amount set aside”—and I skip—‘is in excess 
having regard to all the circumstances the minister shall notify the Minister 
of National Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National Revenue (taxation) 
of the amount so set aside and of the amount of such eXCess”, Then from there 
on it puts in an exception, but stopping at the word “excess” the only thing 
that the section does, as I read it, is it gives one minister the right to tell 
another minister what he thinks about the amount as an excess. 

Mr. GraHAM: It is a little more than that. It imposes a duty on the 
Minister of Finance. . 

Mr. Suacut: It is his duty to tell the Minister of National Revenue, and 
when he is done telling and when the other man is done listening this section 
does not say what shall happen. My suggestion is—and it is a friendly 
suggestion—that what you really want to do there is add this sentence after 
the word ‘‘excess”, “and the Minister of National Revenue shall thereupon be 
empowered to compel such bank to pay all proper taxes upon such excess”’. 
That puts teeth in it to make it workable. First the Minister of Finance decides 
there is an excess and then he tells his colleague there is an excess. In my 
view we should give power to the Minister of National Revenue to say to the 
bank, “You must pay taxes on that”. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Slaght, you are not suggesting that the Minister of 
National Revenue has not power? 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why not? 

Mr. Sutacut: Where is his power? 

Mr. GraHam: I would point this out to Mr. Slaght that, as has often been 
stated here by the Minister of Finance, the deputy minister and by Mr. 
Tompkins, the determination of what is a proper reserve for the purpose under 
consideration is after all a matter of almost expert opinion. If you will notice 
the wording of this particular amendment I may say that I was pleased this 
was in there because I checked for it, that “where in the opinion of the minister” 
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—~-that is the Minister of Finance. He is only forming an opinion from the facts 
given to him. Then he is under a statutory duty if this amendment is passed 
to notify the Minister of National Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National 
Revenue that in his opinion on the facts he has the reserve seems to be in 
excess of what appears to be right under all the circumstances. Then, of course, 
the Minister of National Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National Revenue - 
are under a statutory duty to make a thorough examination, and if it is 
subject to taxation after that department has considered it then they impose 
the taxation that the law imposes on any type of income. 

Mr. Gray: Is that quite right? Do you think that, the Minister of Finance 
having said how much it is in excess, it is still left to the opinion of the Minister 
of National Revenue whether it is excessive? 

Mr. GraHAm: It is his duty in all cases, in the case of every taxpayer. 


The CHairMAN: Just a minute; let us hear from the Deputy Minister of 
Finance. He has a statement to make bearing on that point. 


Mr. Gray: It does seem strange to me. Up to this time the Minister of 
National Revenue has never even heard of it. 


Mr. Suacut: That is the evidence. 


Dr. Cuark: First of all on Mr. Slaght’s point I think there is no doubt that 
the Minister of National Revenue has full power under the Income War Tax 
Act to tax the amount of this reserve that is in excess. Section 6 (d) of the 
Income War Tax Act reads as follows:— 


In computing the amount of the profits or gains to be assessed a 
deduction shall not be allowed in respect of .... (d) amounts transferred 
or credited to a reserve, contingent account, or sinking fund, except such 
amount for bad debts as the Minister may allow, and except as otherwise 
provided in the Act. 


That means that the Minister of National Revenue must be satisfied that the 
amount being reserved by any corporation—by a bank or any other corporation 
—is reasonable. If he thinks they are not reasonable he can reduce them and 
tax them as he wills. In the case of banks, by arrangement between the 
Minister of National Revenue and the Minister of Finance, the Minister of 
National Revenue has not tried to duplicate the audit work being performed by 
and on behalf of the Minister of Finance. The Minister of Finance has the 
responsibility of supervising the Canadian banking system under the Bank Act, 
and the Minister of National Revenue has taken the opinion of the Minister 
of Finance as to what is a reasonable reserve for bad debts to be maintained 
by the banks. I think that under Mr. Llsley’s proposed amendment, the 
intention is that the Minister of Finance would continue to do what he has 
done in the past. If he finds in any case the allocations to inner reserves are 
larger than appears to him to be necessary he will notify the Minister of National 
Revenue and the Deputy Minister of National Revenue (Taxation), not only 
that the amounts being allocated are too high but also the amount that is in 
excess, in his opinion. The Minister of National Revenue would act on that, 
impose tax on that excess amount. I do not think it is intended that the 
Minister of National Revenue shall go and do over again all the work that 
the Minister of Finance is doing. It is perfectly open to him to do so if he wills. 

The CHaAirMAN: He has the power? 

Dr. CuarkK: He has the power. 

Mr. Grauam: It is his duty. 

The CuatrMan: If he is not satisfied it is his duty. 


Mr. Gray: If I have understood this debate the inner reserves were only 
reported to a certain very limited number of people and the Minister of 
National Revenue certainly was not included in that group. 
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Dr. CuarK: He could always have got the facts if he wanted to. , 
Mr. Gray: That may be, but it was certainly in evidence he never asked 
or it. 

Mr. Sitacut: Quite right. 

Mr. Gray: I agree with Mr. Slaght that if this is to mean anything then 
surely if there is going to be a duplication of opinions as to what is an excess 
or what is not we will be back pretty well into what we are at the present time, 
but if it is a statutory direction, as Mr. Slaght suggested, if it is accepted by 
the Minister of National Revenue in my opinion that is the amount in excess 
and therefore taxable. If you are just going to go around in circles again, I do 
not think that this amendment is much good. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
Dr. Clark who determines whether or not this is a reasonable amount. 

Dr. Cuark: The Minister of Finance, on the basis of the report of the 
Inspector General of Banks, the shareholders’ auditors and such other advice 
as he cares to take. ; 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): Of the shareholders’ auditors? 

Dr. CuarkK: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): The shareholders’ auditors’ opinion is 
given, is it? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. The report of the shareholders’ auditors is made available 
to the Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): When it was decided that three banks 
had an excessive amount, did the shareholders’ auditors state that the amount 
was excessive? 

The CHarrMAN: They stated the amount. 

Dr. Cuark: No. That was the judgment reached by the Minister of 
Finance after consultation with the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the 
Inspector General of Banks and myself. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): At the first of the year, as was brought 
out here the other day, it was considered that the amount which the banks had 
set aside was not excessive. Is that not correct? 

Dr, Cuark: At the first of which? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): At the first of this year. 

Dr, CuarKk: The minister had not had a chance, as he explained, to go over 
the reserve allocation, the inner reserves of the banks, as of the end of last year. 
He had not had a chance to do that. He did it in May, just before he made his 
statement. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): When he made his statement in the 
house, there was no suggestion that the amount was in excess of what was 
considered reasonable. 

Dr. Cuark: There was no such suggestion, no. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): There is a suggestion now that it is considered 
excessive, 

Dr. CuARK: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): How many days did it take the minister and 
his advisers to come to that conclusion? 


Dr. CuarKk: Oh, a matter of a couple of weeks. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): If I remember correctly, the minister was 
sitting in the house and before this committee most of that time. 
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The Cuarrman: I think, Mr. Macdonald, the minister explained that he 
had not had the opportunity to take up that matter as soon as he would have 
desired to do so. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): I quite appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. My 
point is that I think some one came to a conclusion in a very, very short time 
that some reserves were excessive. Another point I wish to make is that, in my 
opinion, it would take supervision throughout the whole year in order to deter- 
mine what amount would be suitable. \ 

Mr. GraHAm: Hear, hear! And it is the Department of National Revenue 
who should do that. _ 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I do not know who should do it, but I do not 

think a few officials, brilliant as they may be, and brilliant as the present 
Minister of Finance may be, can decide in a few hours that the amount set 
aside is excessive. I think this is the business of practical bankers. I think we 
are getting on very dangerous ground if, after a few hours’ cursory examination 
of a statement, we come to the conclusion that these reserves are excessive. 
_ Mr. Stacut: I can give you the date, Mr. Macdonald. It was May 25 when 
the minister asked the committee to pause while he considered the matter. It 
was June 6, twelve days later, that he made the statement; and during those 
twelve days he had a conference with officials. 

Dr. Cuarx: He had been working on it before that. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): During those twelve days I recall very clearly 
that the minister was very busy considering other matters. He certainly could © 
not give his undivided attention to arriving at what would ‘be a reasonable 
amount. Suppose it turned out that the amount set aside is not sufficient; and 
again I say brilliant as the minister is, he has not had the experience of bankers, 
and I think it is a job for experienced bankers. In years to come we may not 
have the benefit of having such an outstanding Minister of Finance. Suppose 
then the amount turned out not to be sufficient. To whom are the depositors 
to look? Are they to look to the government or are they to look to the bank? 

Mr. Sutacut: The Minister of National Revenue, to whom they have paid 
their taxes. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): That is the point. If the government is 
prepared to come forward and say, “Here, we made a mistake and asked you to 
cut down. We should not have done so, and we will make up for the losses”, that 
is an innovation. 

Mr. GraHam: No. May I point out to Mr. Macdonald that the amendment 
protects that. It does not disturb the banks from setting aside what they 
consider necessary to protect the position of the banks. This too is an important 
point in this amendment. The Minister of Finance is not doing what Mr. 
Macdonald says, and I believe that is the value of this particular amendment. 
He simply passes it on for the attention of the appropriate minister, the Minister 
of National Revenue, who must in all cases make a determination as to what is 
excessive or what is reasonable; and it was only after that department, with its 
experts, who must do the job—which, as Mr. Macdonald says, is difficult—have 
done it that taxation is applied. So that I am very much in favour of the. 
wording of the amendment as it stands for the very reasons Mr. Macdonald has 
given. 

Dr. Cuark: I meant to point out, Mr. Macdonald, that the concluding three 
or four lines of the amendment read as follows, ‘but nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to give the minister any jurisdiction over the discretion of the 
directors of the bank with regard to amounts set aside, reserved or: transferred to 
any reserve or other fund from income upon which taxes have been assessed 
under the Income War Tax Act or the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940”. 
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_ Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That is all very well, Dr. Clark; and as Mr. 
Graham says, they do not have to change their reserves. All the Department of 
Income Tax does is take the taxes. If they take the taxes, they take 100 per 
cent as it stands to-day. 3 

Dr. Cuark: As it stands to-day. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Yes. They take 100 per cent; and the reserve 
to that extent is cut down? 

Dr. Cuark: That is right. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I do not think we can get away from that, 
Mr. Graham. The amount of the reserve would be reduced. My point is that 
I think it is very dangerous indeed to have the government step in and tell these 
practical bankers who, in the past, have assumed all this responsibility, “We 
know more about your business than you do, and you have to reduce it.” The 
other point I was going to make was this. I hope I have made myself clear there. 

Mr. NosrewortHuy: Why put the government inspector in there if you are 
going to leave everything to the banks? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I do not believe in leaving everything to the 
banks. I never suggested leaving everything to the banks, but I do not think 
the government should have the power they have. The other point was raised 
by Mr. McGeer. Mr. McGeer said, “Suppose these reserves are not sufficient’’? 
What about that? Has that been decided? Is there any power in the govern- 
ment to tell the banks that they have to increase their reserves? 

Mr. McGrer: None whatever. 

Dr. Cuark: There is not only power but an obligation in the Bank Act to 
see that the assets of the bank are valued on a sound basis, on a true basis; that 
they are neither over-valued nor under-valued. That power is in those sections 
dealing with monthly and annual returns that have to be submitted by the banks 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Yes. Then do you say that under this 
section the Minister of Finance could tell these practical bankers, ‘You have 
not got sufficient reserves and you must bring them up”? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes, he could; and under other sections he could. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Under which section? 

Mr. McGerr: This amendment expressly prohibits that, does it not? 

Mr. GraHam: No. 

Dr. Cuark: No. 

Mr. McGernmr: It says the minister has no power to interfere with the 
discretion of the directors as to the amount set aside. 

Mr. Suacut: Oh, no. That is in the disclosed reserve. 

Dr. Cuark: The amount set aside in the disclosed reserve. 

Mr. Suacut: All this section does is to tell the Minister of Finance that 
it is his duty to go and talk into the ear of the Minister of National Revenue; 
and then it stops right there. 

Mr. Grauam: No, it does not. 

Mr. Suacur: It does not give the Minister of National Revenue any 
power, unless Dr. Clark’ is right, and I am in doubt about that. You will 
excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Macdonald? 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Yes. 

Mr. Stacut: You will recall, Dr. Clark, there has been no obligation 
on the banks to give any information about inner reserves to the Minister 
of National Revenue. 

Dr. CrarK: Because the Minister of National Revenue could have had 
it any time he wanted it. 
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Mr. Suacut: We are told that every time, that he could have had 
something. 
Dr. Cuark: Yes. 


Mr. Stacut: But the ordinary taxpayer is under obligation to disclose 
to the Minister of National Revenue what he is going to put aside in a 
reserve, 


Dr. CuarkK: In the way which the Minister of National Revenue may 
decide. 

Mr. SuacuTr: Right. But the banks heretofore have not been under 
obligation to tell the man who does the taxing, the Minister of National 
Revenue. We are not saying even here that the banks are under obligation 
to make that disclosure to the Minister of National Revenue. We are going 
around the garden wall and saying that the Minister of Finance, to whom 
the banks have always been under obligation to tell, now must go and tell 
the Minister of National Revenue. We do not say to the Minister of 
National Revenue that the banks, who have been in a class by themselves 
heretofore, are to be like any other taxpayer, and he is-to have the right 
to impose taxes on that excess which he learns about. You may be right, 
that that subsection is broad enough. Why don’t you make it clear beyond 
any peradventure that when the Minister of National Revenue receives that 
report from the Minister of Finance that he has the power, on the basis of 
that information, to make them pay taxes on the excess. 


Dr. Crark: I would think that there would be no reason in the world 
for that. It would not be good drafting to repeat in another statute dealing 
with banks the tax obligation that you have in the Income War Tax Act. 
I think that tax obligation is clear beyond peradventure; and the only reason 
that the Minister of National Revenue has not made direct arrangements 
to find out for himself about the inner reserves of the banks is that another 
minister of the government under an Act of Parliament was responsible for 
the supervision of the banking system and to see that the banks were 
maintained in a sound condition, and by arrangement with that minister he 
said, “I will take your judgment as to whether these reserves are adequate 
or are not adequate.” Now here in this new amendment you are merely 
putting a legal obligation on the Minister of Finance to do that which you 
will agree is a moral obligation in any event. 


Mr. Gray: That is all we want. 


Dr. Cuark: To tell the Minister of National Revenue what his opinion 
is as to the amount of any excess reserve allocation that has been made by 
a particular bank. 


Mr. StacHt: Yes; but, Dr. Clark, I think Mr. Macdonald agrees that 
there is a principle of law that where a special act sets up obligations on a 
taxpayer that overrides the previous general act unless it is excepted. Now, 
the special act up to this moment— 


Dr. Cuark: You mean by the “special” act which act? 


Mr. StacHtr: I mean the Bank Act, with which we are dealing; under 
that the banks have not been under any obligation to tell the minister of 
taxation what they are setting aside to escape taxation; not having been 
under that obligation but having been under the obligation to tell the 
Minister of Finance. Now, we are making a step forward in the amendment 
as it reads, and we are saying to the Minister of Finance from here on he 
must tell the Minister of National Revenue what the excess is in his opinion; 
and when we so tell him we quit. Why don’t we say to the Minister of 
National Revenue who for the first time is empowered to be told by anybody— 
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he has not yet even been told by the taxpayer—when there is an excess. Just 
add these few words: and the Minister of National Revenue shall thereupon 
be empowered—I am not saying he must—thereupon be empowered to compel 
such banks to pay all proper taxes upon such excess. What is the harm 
in making that clear? 

Dr. Cuark: I think you are under a misapprehension. I think sect. 6 (d) 
of the Income War Tax Act gives the Minister of National Revenue all the 
power in respect to banks that he has in respect to any other corporation or any 
other business. I think that is clear beyond any doubt. 

Mr. McNevin: I would just like to make this observation, there is not a 
department of the government that I have so much confidence in vas the ability 
of the Income Tax Department. They look after it all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): With reference to this section towards 
the end, about five lines from the end; “but nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to give the minister any jurisdiction over the discretions of the 
directors of the bank with regard to an amount set aside, reserved, or transferred 
to any reserve or other fund from income upon which taxes have been assessed 
under the Income War Tax Act or the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940. That 
has nothing to do with inner reserves? 

Dr. CiarKk: No. 

Mr. Macponaup: That refers to the reserves which they set up and disclose? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. It is just a statement that this amendment will not 
relieve the directors of the bank from building up reserves that are adequate to 
take care of business difficulties. 

Mr. Macponaup: But if the banks had not celepaine reserves and paid 
dividends on the reserves— 

Dr. Cuarx: It is taxed. 

Mr. Macponatp: This section does not vary the procedure in any way 
whatsoever? 

Dr. CuarK: No. 

Mr. Macponatp: So then the bank could pay whatever dividend it wanted 
to and this section could not prevent it from doing so although it could prevent 
the bank from keeping too large an amount in the inner reserve? 

Dr. Crarx: That is right. 

Mr. Macponaup: And you say there is another section of the Bank Act 
whereby the government, or the Minister of Finance can require the banks 
to bring up their inner reserves? 

Dr. Cuark: I think all the sections dealing with monthly and annual 
returns, provide for a true valuation of assets and provide for certificates that 
all statements are a true reflection of the condition of the bank. 

Mr. Macponatp: Well then I will not deal any longer with that, if you give 
me that assurance. I am not very clear on it myself. I hope other members 
of the committee are more clear on it than I am. I am very definitely of the 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, that this is a very dangerous procedure; for the Min- 
ister of Finance to step into a bank and tell practical bankers, you do not know 
your business as well as I do, you have too large a reserve. 

The CHarRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I would like to ask Mr. Clark a question about that 
amendment: is it the intention of this amendment that the Minister of National 
Revenue shall act on the information of the Minister of Finance; or is it the 
intention that the Minister of National Revenue shall make his own investiga- 
tions after he receives the opinion of the Minister of Finance? 
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Dr. Cruark: I think the intention is that the Minister of National Revenue 
shall act on the basis of the information and opinions given and expressed to 
him by the Minister of Finance; but there is nothing here which restricts the 
right of the Minister of National Revenue to make such investigation as he 
wishes to make. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh yes, I didn’t think the section went that far. 

Mr. Hazen: That is not clear at all. There is no directive in this 

Dr. Cuark: There is no directive in this at all. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is a directive to the natio.al department of taxa- 
tion, or is it merely a suggestion? ; 

Mr. GraHaAm: It is a notice of opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is what it is in my view, a notice of opinion, and 
it has no legal effect except the moral effect that the opiion of the Minister 
of Finance might have on the Minister of National Revenue; but if Dr. Clark’s 
view is right it is in effect mandatory and obligatory on the Minister of 
National Revenue. That being the case then, of course, I think it ought to be 
passed. You might have two choices here. The taxation department is not an 
independent department. All the Minister of Finance has to do is to throw 
out a red light signal. I do not like this. amendment. I have not liked it 
from the very beginning. It either does not go far enough or it ought to be 
dropped. And I am not sure that I am going to vote for this amendment. 

Mr. Grauam: I would ask Dr. Clark this; I don’t think Dr. Clark meant 
that this amendment imposes on the Minister of National Revenue the duty of 
accepting the opinion of the Minister of Finance. 

Dr. Cuark: I thought I made that very clear. 

Mr. Grauam: I think the way it would work out in actual practice would 
be that the Minister of National Revenue would do as he has done in the past, 
accept the judgment of the Minister of Finance. ° 

Dr. CuarkK: Quite so. 


Mr. BrerrHaupt: The whole matter seems hinged on the point raised by Mr. 
Clark and the Income War Tax Act. If he has that clause there and if it is 
read it might be a matter of an amendment of that clause. 


Dr. CiarKk: Section 6(d)of the Income War Tax Act reads as follows, Mr. 
Breithaupt: “In computing the amount of profits or gains to be assessed a deduc- 
tion shall not be allowed. . . . . .(d) in respect of amounts transferred or 
credited to a reserve, contingent account or sinking fund, except such amount 
for bad debts as the Minister may allow, and except as otherwise provided 
in this Act. The fundamental words are, “Except such amount for bad debts 
as the Minister may allow.” He is given the obligation and the power to investi- 
gate the amount set aside by any business for a bad debts reserve. He can take 
his own way of finding out, or of reaching his judgment as to whether a particular 
reserve for bad debts set up by a business is excessive or unreasonable. In the 
case of banks he has, by arrangement, depended in the past on the Minister of 
Finance because he knows the Minister of Finance has been given a responsibility 
for supervision of the banking system by the Bank Act. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Not in connection with taxation. 

Dr. CiarK: Not in connection with taxation, no. 

Mr. Suacut: Have you finished with your observation, Dr. Clark? 
Dr. Cruarx: I think I am through. 


Mr. Suacut: Is there any other business or type of business except the banks, 
if you put this through without more teeth in it than it has, that has a chance 
to interpose a possibly friendly Minister of Finance—and I am not referring 
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to our present minister—between them and the taxation authorities when all 
other businesses have to disclose direct to the taxing authority what they propose 
to set aside for exemption from taxes? Here we are setting up a back door way. 
Why should the Minister of Finance and all his advisers spend perhaps two or 
three or more weeks determining a matter that they have no power to deal with 
except to whisper it into the ear of the Minister of National Revenue? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I agree with that. 

Mr. Suacut: If that be so we are just having a nice little ring around the 
rosie in this amending section. It is better than it was before but why do the 
banks not have to bow their heads to direct supervision and report directly to 
the Minister of Taxation and let him tax the banks like he taxes every other 
business in Canada? 

Hon.,Mr. Hanson: Is that not the situation under the law to-day? 

Mr. Stacut: No. You heard in evidence that the banks do not disclose 
to-day to the Minister of Taxation the amount of their inner reserves at all, 
never have. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is not the power there? 

Mr. SuacHut: Power to what? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: To make them disclose. 

Mr. Sutacutr: What good is that when for nineteen years it has not been 
exercised? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: We are talking about a matter of principle. 

Mr. Suacut: I want to make it compulsory for them to disclose to the 
Minister of Taxation and then Iet him deal with them. Why should they have 
a buffer of a Minister of Finance who may look them over with a friendly eye— 
perfectly honestly, if you like, as two men can reach different conclusions—and 
he says, “Your inner reserves are all right, boys; I will not report you at all.” 
If he looks at them and finds they are all right then this section does not even 
make the banks tell the Minister of Taxation what they are. It only makes the 
Minister of Finance tell the Minister of Taxation what the inner reserves are 
if he thinks there is an excess. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is quite right. 

Mr. Stacut: Let us get clear of that business and put the banks under an 
obligation to disclose to the taxing minister their inner reserves. The banks will 
not mind doing it if we tell them to. They will not object to that. They have 
got to deal with him in the last analysis even with the ring around the rosie 
way, but let us have it direct and be done with this back door business. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is the legal position to-day? Is it not within 
the jurisdiction of the taxation department to require, if they so decide, the 
amount of these hidden reserves? 

Dr. Cuarx: Absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: If you have got one jurisdiction why in the name of 
heaven do you want to impose a second jurisdiction that is not really effective, 
as the member for Parry Sound says? The member for Parry Sound said that 
the banks have never disclosed them to the taxation department. Have they 
ever been asked to disclose them? 

Mr. Sutacut: No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Then the fault lies in the taxation department, if fault 
there be, and I am not suggesting there is. 

Mr. Stacut: The Bank Act encourages them not to report it as against the 
general law of taxation on ordinary businesses. I do not think there is any 
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reflection on the Department of National Revenue in the present situation, but 
there is a situation that we surely must try to cure. 

Dr. Cuark: There is not any business in Canada or in the world that is 
subject to so much detailed control and consideration of its inner reserves, such 
examination, audit and supervision, as the Canadian banks. None of the busi- 
nesses that have this clause administered by the Department of National Revenue 
are subject to anything like the same degree of supervision, detailed control, 
detailed analysis, that the banks are. 

Mr. StacHutT: Suppose you are right; what has that got to do with this 
point? Let me point out to you the picture disclosed to this committee. The very 
learned and honourable inspector of banks put his mind to this problem and told 
us two or three weeks ago, “In my opinion these reserves were all right for last 
year”. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): We have had that. 


Mr. Stacut: And he believed it. This committee went into the matter of 
inner reserves and the minister said, “I want to look into that”. In looking into 
the problem generally he bestirred himself and gathered you gentlemen around 
him to look into it and you say, “Well, two of the banks at least last year set 
aside an excessive amount.” 


Dr. CuarK: On the basis of hindsight. 


Mr. Suacut: Hindsight or any other sight. You are talking about this close 
supervision of banks as against other businesses. The minister told us, and I 
quite understand it, that he should not have to bother with this at all. He said 
he had been very busy and perhaps his health was frail and up until this com- 
mittee got going he had not had the time to look into this problem. That is not 
very active supervision of banks. If the banks had been made to report to the 
commissioner of taxation, as they ought to have been made, what they were 
hiding in inner reserves the commission of taxation would have read their report 
and could have said, “It is too much or too little’. Then we would have had real 
supervision and not an interposed cushion which does not, as far as this year is 
concerned, supervise until a committee of parliament steps on it to the extent of 
goading it into an investigation. Let us have it direct. - 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): May I get some information? Do I under- 
stand under the present National Revenue Act the Minister of National Revenue 
ean inquire into the inner reserves of the banks? 

Dr. CiarK: Absolutely. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Can the Minister of National Revenue then 
tax the banks in accordance with the discretion of the Minister of National 
Revenue as to whether or not these reserves are or are not in excess? 

Dr. Crark: Yes. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): He has that power now? 

Dri Cranky Ves 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Why do we add a similar clause to the Bank 
Act? 

Mr. Gray: We have got to judge it— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I just want to ask Dr. Clark and I will be 
satisfied with his answers. Why then, Dr. Clark, do we put a similar clause in 
the Bank Act? 

Dr. CiarkK: It is not a similar clause at all. The clause in the Income War 
‘Tax Act says, “Except such amount for bad debts as the Minister of National 
Revenue may allow’. In the ordinary case he has to decide on his own, so to 
speak. He has to form some judgment as to what is a reasonable reserve for 
bad debts in the case of ap ordinary business. He probably has to set up uni- 
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form but more or less rough percentages for various businesses to indicate reason- 
able reserves. He can do what he likes in regard to the banks. However, he 
has thought it wise— 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Who has? 

Dr. Cuark: The Minister of National Revenue has thought it wise— 

Mr. Stacut: For nineteen years under all ministers. 

The CHATRMAN: Please. 

Dr. Cuark: —that where another minister of the same government was 
responsible for the supervision of the banking system had his own inspector 
general of banks making a detailed audit of these banks, and having in mind 
the audits of the quasi-public officials, the shareholders’ auditors, and so on, he 
has thought it wise to say: “The soundest way for me to determine what are fair 
reserves for banks is to rely on this work being done for the Minister of Finance, 
and on the judgment of the Minister of Finance.” 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Under the National Revenue Act as it stands 
he can still go on and do that? 

Dr. Cuark: He can do anything he likes. 

Mr. Gray: Was there any evidence that there was any information whatso- 
ever given by the Minister of Finance to the Minister of National Revenue? 

Mr. Stacut: The evidence was there was never any. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I thought we might get this in sequence as 
to what the practice has been. You said in the past the Minister of National 
Revenue has relied on the findings that have been made by the officials of the 
Department of Finance. That is correct? 

Dr. CuarK: And the Minister of Finance. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Under the National Revenue Act the Minister 
of National Revenue can continue to do so? 


Dr, CLARK? Yes. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Under the amendment to the Bank Act which 
is before us what power has the Minister of Finance got with regard to making 
an inquiry which he did not have before? 


Dr. Cuark: He has no additional power in regard to making an inquiry. 
All this amendment does is that instead of it being morally binding on him to 
express his judgment to the Minister of National Revenue it will henceforth be 
legally binding on him to tell the Minister of National Revenue what he regards 
the excess to be in the case of any allocation by a bank to its inner reserves. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Suppose the Minister of National Revenue, 
if this amendment is passed, does not think that his opinion is sound. Does he 
have to act on it? 


Dr. CuarKx: No, under the Income War Tax Act it is such an amount as he 
may allow. He can form his own judgment as to that in any way he likes. 


Mr. Macpnonatp (Brantford): So all this amendment does is to require 
the Minister of Finance and his departmental officials to make an inquiry with 
regard to the reserve and to make a report? 

Dr. CuarK: No. The power to make an inquiry and the obligation to make 
an inquiry is in another section. All this does is to make it legally binding on 
the minister to tell the Minister of National Revenue whether in any case he 
thinks the amounts being reserved by a bank are excessive and, if so, the 
amount of such excess. 

Mr. Macpnonatp (Brantford): The Minister of National Revenue can listen 
to what he says or ignore it? 
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Dr. CuarK: Yes. But as a matter of government action, as you have a 
Minister of National Revenue and a Minister of Finance in the same govern- 
ment, I think it would be pretty anomalous if the two departments took two 
different points of view in regard to the same thing. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): It might come to this, that you would have 
the Minister of Finance coming to one opinion as to whether or not reserves are 
excessive and you might have the Minister of National Revenue come to another 
opinion, or the same opinion, as to whether or not they are excessive, and you 
have the practical bankers, who probably know more about their accounts, 
necessarily know more about their accounts, coming to a different opinion 
altogether. Is that correct? 

Dr. CuarK: I suppose that is possible. I do iy think it is likely. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is the position that has developed out of this 
discussion? The jurisdiction is in the taxation department is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: The jurisdiction to tax. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Full jurisdiction to tax and to investigate. 

Mr. Suacut: And to inquire. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Investigate, inquire and tax also. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And to levy. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is it not a sound principle that where the jurisdiction 
lies there should lie the responsibility? What you are trying to do here is to 
load some responsibility on the Minister of Finance without having any binding 
effect at all, and dividing the jurisdiction. I am going to vote against this 
amendment. I would rather see the law remain where it is than have an open 
water amendment such as this. That is all it is. It has got no teeth to it at 
all. You are better without it. 

Mr. NosmewortHy: Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal said about 
close supervision over the banks: and the control, and so forth. The most 
disturbing factor to my mind in this whole situation is that so far.as we can 
find out never in the history of banking has a Minister of Finance discovered 
before an excess inner reserve, and only then after a discussion had arisen in 
this committee. It seems very strange to me that over all the years of banking 
experience there should have arisen in 1943 circumstances such as never arose 
before. 

Mr. Sutacur: Under all different governments, too. 

Mr. NosmwortHuy: Under all different governments, and only after this 
discussion had begun in this committee did any finance minister for the first 
time in banking history discover that the banks were setting aside an excess 
inner reserve. That is the first point. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is only a matter of opinion even then. 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: As to the second point the minister makes it quite clear 
on page 4388 of the evidence what the purpose of his amendment is. He says:— 


This is, I will admit, a moral responsibility but I find it difficult to 
imagine a case in which it would not be effective. Nevertheless, now that 
the question of the adequacy of inner reserves is becoming more than an 
academic one and in spite of certain objections, I believe it desirable that 
the Minister of Finance should have specific legal authority to direct that 
where, in his opinion, amounts transferred to a bank’s inner reserves are 
in excess of reasonable requirements having regard to all the circumstances, 
any such excess should be taken into net income and subjected to tax. 
Therefore I am proposing to move at the appropriate time an amendment 
to the bill to accomplish this purpose. 
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It is not only to make it obligatory that he shall inform the Minister of National 
Revenue but that the excess shall be taxed. The minister himself states that 
is the purpose of his amendment. 

Dr. Cuark: I think that is the way it would work out, unquestionably . 

Mr. NosrewortHy: The point we want to be sure of is does the amendment 
as presented achieve those two purposes? 

Dr. CuarK: If the Minister of Finance tells the Minister of National 
Revenue that a certain bank has a reserve of which $100,000 is unreasonable— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In his opinion. 

Dr. Cuark: In his opinion, yes, but do you think that the Minister of 
National Revenue under section 6 (2) of the Income War Tax Act could do any- 
thing else but tax it? | 

Mr. SuacHT: He could ignore it as nothing at all under the law. . 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let me tell you this; it has happened many times that 
one minister in a cabinet will be charged with a certain jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility and another minister tells him that he should do something and he will 
tell him to mind his own business. That has happened frequently. 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, after that disclosure I would suggest we 
allow the clause to stand until the Minister of Finance can be present. The 
minister, as you know, is absent in the house as a result of the budget debate. 
He has given a great deal of time to this matter and I think we should allow 
it to stand, out of deference to him. Is that the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. BreirHaupt: I will move that it stand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we will go on with another clause. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, the members of the Retail 
Credit Federation have been here for several days. JI wonder if we could hear 
them now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to hear the repre- 
sentatives of the Retail Credit Federation? 

Some hon. Mrempers: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Will you please introduce the delegation, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the delegation representing the Canadian Retail Federation are Mr. P. K. 
Heywood and Mr. Gilbert Jackson. I would suggest that Mr. Heywood be 
heard first. May I be privileged to ask him a few questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr.. P. K. Hrywoop, President, Canadian Retail Federation, called: 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q. Mr. Heywood, you represent the Canadian Retail-Federation?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. Will you tell the committee of what that federation consists?—A. The 
Canadian Retail Federation consists of a large group; most of the department 
stores across Canada, most of the chains, and in addition to that a large affiliated 
group of other retail associations. 

Q. What about the small grocery stores?—A. The small grocery stores 
would be represented in our organization through the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion in each province. 

Q. And are the Retail Merchants’ Associations affiliated with your associa- 
tion?—A. The Retail Merchants’ Associations in each province are members 
of our association. 
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Q. What would you say your total membership was?—A. Through affiliated 
organizations, in addition to our direct membership, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of about 30,000. 

@. Would it be possible for you to name the definite organizations which 
form the federation?—A. Well, I could not begin to give you our direct member- 
ship, of course; but the associations who are affiliated with us are the Retail 
Merchants’ Associations in each province, the Canadian Jewellers’ Association, 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, the Canadian Restaurant. Association, 
the Ontario Furniture Dealers’ Association, the Canadian Bicycle and Sports 
Goods Association. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. What is the last one?—A. The Canadian Bie cle and Sports Goods 
Association; the Retail Furriers’ Guild, the Quebec Jewellers’ Association. That 
is all I can remember just at the moment. I have not the list in front of me. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford City): 

Q. In your brief you said there were approximately 125 000 stores. Would 
that be correct?—-A. I have a short memorandum here, Mr. Macdonald, that 
will change those figures slightly. 

Q. Would you like to read the memorandum now? Is it very long?— 
A. No. It is very short. 

Mr. McNevin: What is the page of his brief? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford City): The brief, I might say, is found on page 
343 of the proceedings of the Banking and Commerce Committee. 


By the Chairman: 
~Q. You are not going to read the brief now, are you?—A. No, sir. I have 
a short memorandum here. 
Q. Yes. By the way, you are president of the association?—A. Yes, sir; 
I ‘am. 
Mr. Macponaup (Brantford City): Oh, yes. 
The Witness: I am president of the Evangeline Shops, a chain of stores, and 
at the moment I am president of the Canadian Retail Federation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Continue, please. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford City): 

@. And your home is in Toronto, Mr. Heywood, is it?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you read your memorandum, please. 

The Wirness: Thank you, sir. 

The Canadian Retail Federation presented a brief to this committee the 
latter part of May, which was published in the proceedings of May 30. I direct 
your attention to that brief, when you have the opportunity to refer to it. To-day 
I merely wish to emphasize the importance of retailing as an integral part of our 
economy and tell you briefly why we have interested ourselves in the present 
revision of the Bank Act. 

Canadian retailing is a very large industry. There are in Canada—and 
this is one change that I made in our brief—137,000 retail stores. We said 
125,000 in our brief. They employ about 400,000 people. I regret to say that 
an error in our brief said 600,000 people. We are therefore correcting our 
former statement and say that including families of persons employed by retail 
stores, about one million Canadians depend for their livelihood on the business 
of retail merchandising. In addition, thousands of Canadian manufacturers, 

[Mr. P. K. Heywood.] 
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both large and small, and a large section of our agricultural population, depend 
for the distribution of their products on the Canadian retailers’ enterprise and 
efficiency. According to the 1941 census, the total sales were $3,440,000,000, and 
we had a total payroll of $318,000,000. Those are round figures. 

Why have we interested ourselves in the present revision of the Bank Act? 

In the first place, let me say that it is our opinion that the strength of the 
Canadian banking system is one of our greatest national assets. We are 
anxious to see that that strength is maintained. Regardless of many optimistic 
opinions that are expressed as to the volume of business that may be expected 
after the war, we visualize a difficult period of reconstruction, a period in which 
all our efforts will have to be devoted to maintaining and creating employment 
and in promoting trade, both internally and externally with every means at our 
disposal. In such a period, if business is to provide a national income commen- 
surate with the needs of the country, confidence is essential. Confidence in the 
value of our money and confidence in our methods of its administration through 
our banking system will not only expedite our internal business transactions, 
but will open to us the channels of trade in every country. 

We have, in common with all our fellow citizens, a vital interest in making 
possible employment for every one after the war. In our own industry we will 
undoubtedly be able to re-employ our staffs who are now in the services and also 
provide employment for a considerable number of people in excess of our present 
payrolls. We shall also spend many millions of dollars, when labour and 
materials become available, in rehabilitation of all kinds. We have not in 
recent years been able to keep our plants in either the best of condition, or as 
up-to-date as we would like to have them. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Excuse me a moment. I did not catch what you said just before that, 
“We were not able to keep our plants.” Would you repeat that sentence?— 
A. I said that we were not able to keep our plants in the best of condition or as 
up-to-date as we would like to keep them. 


By the Chairman: 

@. Obsolescence?—A. Obsolescence. Continuing: 

We need new lighting, new display fixtures, new trucks and handling equip- 
ment, new store fronts and in many cases new stores. The satisfaction of all 
these needs will employ many thousands of workers in a great many industries 
over a period of years. All that is required is confidence to go ahead with these 
commitments. 

We are large importers of goods and in a very real sense we are the 
purchasing agents for the Canadian people in all the markets of the world. Our 
commitments in this regard are nearly always long term; and it is for this 
reason that we are so vitally interested in stability, in order that these commit- 
ments may be made with the assurance that we are providing our Canadian 
people with the products of the world on the most favourable terms possible. 

We believe that stability and confidence are the keys to our prosperity in 
the years ahead. It is also our belief that in your present deliberations you 
can provide those keys. 

That, gentlemen, is the reason that we appear before you, appealing to you 
for stability and confidence in our banking system. 

In a discussion of this kind there will doubtless be some questions of a 
technical nature. We have retained the services of Mr. Gilbert Jackson, whom 
most of you know and who wi!l act on our behalf in dealing with such questions. 
I thank you. 
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The CuarrMan: Thank you, Mr. Heywood. 


Mr. Macvonautp (Brantford): Then, may I direct a few questions to Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. McGrer: Before you leave this witness, I should like to ask a few 
questions of him. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Then I would suggest you might come back 
to him after I have asked Mr. Jackson a few questions. I will not be very long. 


Mr. GinBert JACKSON called: 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

Q. Mr. Jackson, what position do you occupy with the Canadian Retail 
Federation?—A. I am a consultant and they have consulted me. 

Q. Are you a professor at the University of Toronto?—A. No. 

(. Were you?—A. Yes. 

Q. When were you a professor there and what of, Mr. Jackson?—A. I 
was on the staff of the university from 1911 to 1935, with an interval of four 
years; and for a number of years I was a professor of economics, and in charge 
of the Course in Commerce and Finance. 

Q. Then after 1985 what happened?—-A. Then I left the university and 
went to England for four years and returned in 1989. 

Q. From 1939 on what have you been doing?—A. I have been practising 
as a consultant. 

@. You are a consultant now?—A. Yes. 

Q. I might call you a consultant or an economist?—-A. Well, I do not call 
myself an economist. I call myself a consultant. » 

Q. I may err at times in referring to you as an economist, and I hope you 
will not mind. There is one question I should like to ask. 


Mr. Suacut: Could Mr. Jackson sit down, if he wishes? 

The Cuatrman: Yes. If you prefer to sit down, Mr. Jackson, please do so. 
The Wirness: I will do as you like. 

Mr. StacutT: Most of our witnesses sit down. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

Q. Mr. Jackson, you have no doubt read the reports of the meetings of 
this committee in the newspapers and probably have read some of the official 
reports?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And you have been in the committee to-day and you heard the discussion 
with regard to inner reserves. I do not want to go into the question of inner 
reserves in great detail, but in view of the statement which Mr. Heywood has 
just made, what would you say with respect to the opinion of the Federation 
regarding inner reserves?—A. I find myself in complete agreement with Mr. 
Clarkson, although I could not discuss it on the technical basis that Mr. Clarkson 
did. In a nutshell, I would say that the Canadian banking system could conduct 
itself without inside reserves, but I do not think that Canada could afford to 
have the banking system conduct itself in that way. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. Because I think too many Canadians would 
lose their jobs, if we went on that basis. 

(. How can you relate the two? 

Mr. SuAcHT: I am sorry, I do not hear you. Will you speak louder, please? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, please speak a little louder, Mr. Jackson. 
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The Wrrness: I had better stand as I talk. I am a little obscure. What 
I said was that if the banks did not conduct their business with inside reserves, 
sooner or later too many Canadians would lose their jobs. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): I do not understand that. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Lose what?—A. Lose their jobs. 

Mr. McGerr: What do you mean by that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Fall into unemployment, I suppose. 

The Wirness: The inside reserves of the banks are the banks’ freedom 
‘deliberately to take losses. They are the banks’: freedom to act with courage 
and to nurse their accounts in difficult times. They could keep their losses 
down to the minimum. If they did so, I think they would not be good citizens 
of Canada. I think that the inside reserves of the banks are the banks’ power 
of being good citizens of Canada. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q. Do I take it that, if the reserves were disclosed, the banks would not 
have the freedom which they now have of making loans which might result in 
losses?—A. May I put it this way, sir? Let. us suppose there are two banks, 
neither of which have inside reserves, and there comes a time of great stress 
like the 1980’s, for example. One bank acts as a good citizen and deliberately 
incurs very considerable losses; and because the bank does not have an inside 
reserve, the taking of those losses is apparent to the public. I will suppose 
the other bank does not act as a good citizen in the same wholehearted way, 
that it plays safe—that is, in a sense letting the country down in those circum- 
stances—and that it makes small losses or no losses at all. In a time of public 
alarm, I would expect the public to misunderstand the situation. I would 
expect the public to draw the conclusion that the bank which had been a good 
citizen was the bank which had not been well managed; and that the bank 
which had not been such a good citizen was the bank which had shown 
conspicuous evidence of good management. We put the bank which followed 
the course of the good citizen in a very, very invidious position in times like the 
1930’s, unless it has the freedom which it now enjoys because of its inside 
reserve, 

Q. Would I take from what you say that, in your opinion, if it were not for 
inside reserves or inner reserves, the banks would not be as free to loan money 
to the merchants throughout Canada?—A. Or to anybody else. 

Q. Or to anybody else.—A. That is to say, in any business in which there 
is a risk of loss. That would certainly include the merchants, who are risk 
bearers all the time. ‘ 

Q. Yes. My questions relate to the merchants in particular—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, I am very anxious to hear you. Would you be kind enough 
to speak a little louder? The acoustics are not good in this room.—A. I will. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 


_  Q. As I said, I am not going to spend a great deal of time on inner reserves. 
There is one other question I should like to ask you with regard to the next 
section which we will probably consider under this Act. It is with respect to the 
renewal of charters. Do the merchants of Canada, as represented by this federa- 
tion, feel that the special privileges which the banks receive should be renewed 
to them for a period of ten years or for a shorter period of one year?—A. Would 
it be in order to take you up on the phrasing of that question? 
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The CHarrman: A little louder, Mr. Jackson, please. 

The Witness: Would it be in order to take you up on one phrase in that 
question? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I should like an answer to the question. I 
do not want to argue with you. 

The CHarrmMan: You will not be out of order. Go ahead. 

The Wirness: I do not altogether like the expression that the banks come 
up here for special privileges. That is not the way in which I view the procedure. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

Q. Do you suggest that the banks— 

Mr. McGererr: Can the banks not speak for themselves? Surely this man 
is here to speak for the retail trade. Is he here for the bankers or the retailers? 
He has not said a word about the retailers yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerrr: I mean to say, this is a farce. 

The CHAIRMAN: You referred the other day; Mr. McGeer, to scientific 
interference. 

Mr. McGererr: This is not interference. I am raising a point of order. 

The CHARMAN: You are out of order. 

Mr. McGerrr: We have a witness here under the guise of appearing for the 
ies a When are we going to get to the retail end of it? This is a bankers’ 
show. 

_ The CuatrMaAn: Oh, no, Mr. McGeer. I think that to Professor Jackson—I 
call him Professor Jackson—is a very unfair, uncalled-for comment. 

Mr. McGeer: Oh, no. : 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): My question, Mr. Chairman, was whether or 
not the merchants felt it was in their interests that the—and I used these words— 
special privileges which are given to a bank should be renewed for a ten-year 
period or a two-year period. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. May I suggest this 
to the examining counsel. He says his question was whether or not the merchants 
felt, and so on. Mr. Jackson was careful in his previous answers to say, “In my 
opinion” and “In my view’’; because I do not fancy he has consulted the 30,000 
or 120,000 merchants that he is here for. I am afraid we will fill our record with 
a false impression if counsel puts that question to Mr. Jackson as though he were 
answering for 30,000 people, because he is not. He is here at their request, that 
is true. 

Mr. McNevin: They must have confidence in him or they would not send 
him here. 

Mr. Stacut: I am not speaking about confidence in him. But the way the 
question is put elicits an answer that 30,000 merchants think so and so; and I 
know that Mr. Jackson will tell you he cannot broaden his answer to that 
extent. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Jackson is here as consultant to the Retail Merchants’ Federation and that 
he is speaking on behalf of the federation. 

The CuatirmMan: May I just add, because I made the inquiry just now 
from Mr. Heywood because of Mr. Slaght’s reference to the fact that he had 
not consulted all the members of the association; I am told that Mr. Jackson 
has been in consultation with the executive of the association, or its principals. 

Mr. McGerr: He did not question his sincerity. 

The CuarrmMaAn: He did question as to whom he had consulted. 
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Mr. McGerer: He questioned his own conscience. 

The CuHatirMAN: I don’t know about that. 

Mr. McGrrr: He questioned the renewal of the bank charters, as to 
whether he had been consulted with regard to these matters. 

The CHatrMANn: I am told that as a general policy he has consulted 
the executive of the Federation of Retail Merchants. 


Mr. Sutacut: How many are there in that list of 30,000? 

Mr. Heywoop: Do you mean how many are there on our executive? 
Mr. SuacutT: Yes. 

Mr. Herywoop: About twenty. 


Mr. McGerrr: Let me ask the president; have you consulted with Mr. 
Jackson on the question of the inner reserves? 


Mr. Hrywoop: No. 


Mr. McGerrr: Have you consulted with Mr. Jackson on the question 
of the renewal of the bank charters for any period of time? 


Mr. Heywoop: Oh yes, we have discussed that point. 


Mr. McGrrr: And what were your instructions in reference to the 
banks? 

Mr. Grauam: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a proper 
question, to ask him what his instructions are. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I do not think Mr. Jackson has come 
here with instructions on everything he shall say. He has discussed this 
matter with the Federation, and I think my question is perfectly in order. 

Mr. GraHamM: May I suggest that I hope Mr. Jackson does not get 
the idea that Mr. McGeer and Mr. Slaght express the opinion of all the 
members of the committee; certainly they do not express mine. I am 
delighted to have the opportunity of getting information from Mr. Jackson 
on any matter that is under consideration by this committee. You are the 
author I think of “The Facts in the Case’’? 


The Wrrnsss: Yes. 


Mr. GraHam: I am delighted at the opportunity we have of receiving 
comments from you on the matters here under discussion. 


The Wirness:- Thank you very much. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. May I have an answer to my question now, Mr. Jackson?—A. Do 
you want an answer on the point I took you up on? 

@. I would be interested in hearing you on that—A. As I said, I was 
expressing a purely personal view, possibly a limited view, when I said that 
I did not regard the banks as coming up for any special privileges in any 
way when their charters come -up for renewal. My approach to the whole 
problem before this committee is somewhat different from some of the 
approaches that have been made here. As I say, sir, we are necessarily in 
the 20th century (‘‘ we,” the public) in the business of deposit banking: we 
cannot possibly conduct our ordinary business unless we have some system 
of deposit banking. There has been a system of deposit banking of one 
kind or another for 300 years in the world and its story for a long time was 
one of great grief. The first deposit bankers as everyone knows were the 
Goldsmiths of London, and the first system of deposit banking was ruined 
because the government borrowed all the money and did not pay it back. 
That is just looking back over the centuries. 

Mr. SuacutT: We ean still recognize that right now. 
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The Witness: Then when banking began again in England there was 
a very uphill drag until slowly the system was evolved by which we now 
live. England has a very strong banking system, but one which is not 
regulated by statute. Canada has seen fit—I think, wisely—to secure for 
the public that it shall have an absolutely safe system of deposit banking, 
so far as it can be safeguarded by legislation. My conception of the banks 
coming up for renewal of their charters every ten years is this. I do not 
picture these ten institutions asking for the renewal of a special privilege 
that nobody but themselves can enjoy. Rather, I picture their returning 
to give an account of their stewardship, and parliament asking itself— 

Mr. Suacut: But they would not— 

The CHatrMAN: Order please, Mr. Slaght. 

The WirNness: —parliament asking itself if the safeguards of the 
system of deposit banking which we have set up have been adequate in the 
past or whether there is some improvement in the safeguards which we now 
can make. Parliament has set up many safeguards; while thousands of 
banks have failed in the past twenty years in the country next door to us, 
not one bank has failed in Canada; nevertheless the new draft bill is 
bringing in certain additional safeguards which were not there before. 

What I did pick you up on was the use of the word “ privilege.” I do 
not see that these enactments are a privilege enjoyed by the banks. I regard 
them as safeguards to the public. I think I am talking to my brief and 
expressing the feelings of my clients when I make that remark. i 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): But surely, Mr. Jackson, the banks have 
certain privileges that other corporations do not have. Let me put it this way, 
they have the privilege of creating credit, at one time they created money— 

Mr. Jaquzs: They do now. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Under the present Act that privilege will be 
taken away from them— 

Mr. Jaques: Oh, no. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford) : —by 1950, but they will still be able to create 
credit: or as someone said yesterday, it is the same thing as turning a crank 
and creating money (that is the way it was put) at a cost of less than half a 
cent and loaning it out at 5 and 6 per cent. Now, would you not consider that a 
privilege, a special privilege? 

_ The Wirness: I certainly would consider that a privilege, but I do not 
think they have it. The creation of credit is the business of the central bank. 
and our central bank is the creature of the Canadian people. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Jackson, as I understand it, if a bank 
has a certain amount of Dominion of Canada notes that they can create credit, 
or deposits, to the extent of twenty times that amount under the Act. and in 
practice ten times; is that not a privilege? , 

The Wirness: The bank has the privilege by law of holding only five per 
cent of its assets in the form of cash but it does hold about 10 or 11 per cent of 
its assets in cash. 

Mr. McGerr: Not its assets, its liabilities. 

The Wrrnsss: I will use the word “liabilities”. The amount would be the 
same—but thank you for the correction. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 
Q. I wonder if I might put a question to you here as an economist, if I may 
be allowed to call you that, on your appearance before this committee. Could 
you give us the definition of some of the terms; I suggest a definition of “money”’ 
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and a definition of the word “credit”? rould like, if I may, to give you 
the classic definition of the word “money” which figures in most classrooms. 
Money is any thing which passes from hand to hand as a medium of exchange 
without requiring special knowledge on the part of the user. 

Mr. Sutacut: Without requiring what? 

The Wirness: Special knowledge on the part of the user. And as to 
“credit” I should like to give you the definition of von Mises, that credit is the 
exchange of present goods for future goods. 

Mr. McGeerr: Would you include present debt and future debt? 

The Witness: Well, the word “goods” is an inclusive word. I do not want 
to get into the field of logic. 

Mr. McGerr: No; but would you say the public debts are included in that 
category? 

The Witness: I would say that if I hold a government bond, that is a good: 
but I would like to make the statement general if I may, that credit is the 
exchange of present goods for future goods, 

Mr. Suacut: Which means that if you put your money in bonds they 
become “goods”? 

The Wirnuss: In the sense in which I used the term a bond would be 
“soods”’. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

(. Getting back to my previous question in regard to special privileges 
granted to the bank (you took exception to the use of that word), is it not true 
that the banks do create credit; they do not issue notes now in their own name 
but they still create credit of their own upon which one can go and obtain goods? 
—A. That is a very, very difficult question. It is the $64 question. If the banks 
maintained an invariable proportion of cash to liabilities to the public I would 
say that the answer would be no. Actually the banks’ proportion is not 
invariable, it is on an average about 104 per cent and it sometimes runs a little 
higher, sometimes a little lower; to the extent that the banks vary the proportion 
of their cash reserves in a small degree, I would say yes, they do create credit. 
But if you are talking about the creation of credit in general, the creation of it 
is instigated by the actions of the central bank, and only in that way. 

Q. Coming back to my other question as to the length of time—we probably 
got away from Retail Federation for a moment—coming back to the length of 
time for which the charters should be renewed (I will put it that way instead of 
saying special privileges), does the Retail Federation feel that there should be 
a renewal of a.short period of say two years or a longer period of ten years?— 
A. In general terms the Retail Federation foresees a long and very difficult 
period of reconstruction. I would not like to set a term of years to that. They 
want to know where they are in relation to the banking system during that very 
long and difficult period. That is why they would like 'a renewal of the charters 
for ten years rather than for any short period like two. 

Q. Well, Mr. Jackson, it has been suggested—I don’t know if the statement 
has actually ‘been made, but it has been suggested that during the past ten years, 
especially in 1982, 1933 and 1934, if the banks did not cause the depression in 
Canada, they contributed to that depression; what would you say as to that 
statement?—A. Well, the banks have put up very little defence for themselves, 
sir, so I do not blame anybody from talking in terms of that kind. But I think 
that to do so gives an entirely wrong impression. 

Q. Why would you say that?—A. The banks if they had followed an over- 
anxious policy, calling in loans, could have made the situation worse. I think 
& simple examination of the facts shows that they did not do anything of the 
sort. 
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Q. Have you examined the facts, are you in a’ position to give us an 
opinion?—A. Very recently I really looked at the facts historically for the first 
time, and I have a little bundle of diagrams here which I should like to be 
allowed to show to the members of the committee, and which I think tells an 
interesting story. 

Q. As I recall it seems the figures in your book entitled “The Facts of the 
Case”; are they similar diagrams? I know it relates to a different question, 
what I mean is do they set forth your points in a similar manner?—A. They 
have been made as simple as possible but they are not the same diagrams. 

Q. Of course they would not be the same figures——A. They have been set 
up on the same principle. 

Mr. Macpvonautp (Brantford): I think they should be filed as an exhibit, 
Mr. Chairman. | 

The CHatrMAN: Is that the pleasure of the committee? 

Some hon. MrempBerrs: Agreed. 


Mr. Granam: I take it that Mr. Jackson will explain and discuss the 
diagrams with us. 


The Witnsss: I have them here, sir, and I actually printed them in a little 
booklet. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You have them there in a little booklet? 

The Witness: This particular booklet consists entirely of diagrams. They 
need to be explained. They tell the story. At the same time it is not a story 
which can be taken in a moment. What I would like to do is simply give the 
booklet to the committee and if anyone would like to examine me on them later 
I would be glad to stand examination. I think that would save time rather than 
for me to talk about them now when no one has seen them. 

Mr. McGrrer: You know that the banks themselves have acknowledged 
that it was'the abnormal credit conditions they created that initiated and main- 
mained the situation. 

The Wirness: I have not that knowledge myself, sir, but I cannot speak 
for the banks. They may know but I do not. | 

The CuHatirman: I think, Mr. McGeer, it is general knowledge that the 
depression came two years before what is called the financial crisis; at least that 
is the statement I take it of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGerrr: Here is a report of the Royal Bank of Canada for the vear 
1931, issued on January 8, 1932. The statement of the president is that there 
can be no doubt that our abnormal credit conditions during 1928 and 1929 must 
be held primarily responsible for initiating the present world-wide depression. 

The CHARMAN: Well, Mr. McGeer, I happened to have argued that matter 
out with the man who wrote that report and I proved for my own satisfaction 
that he was wrong. 

The Wrrness: And I would say, sir, that I am speaking for the Retail 
Federation and not for the Royal Bank. 

Mr. GrawamM: The document that Mr. Jackson has referred to is available 
IT understand. Could we have it? 


The Wirness: I have Just passed some copies down. 

The CuarrmMan: Would you like to have them reprinted in our minutes? 

Mr. McGerr: Let us see what they are first. I mean to say that we have 
not had a word from this witness as to what his knowledge of banking is, why 
he is an expert witness. Now we have diagrams presented to us to be printed 
and there is not a member of this committee who knows the least thing about 
what those diagrams indicate or what their value is. 
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Mr. BreirHauptT: He is’ready to show us. There are some people in this 
committee who seem to think they know everything there is to know about 
banking; and others of us want to learn. 

Mr. McGeer: I do not think that comes with very good grace from you. 

Mr. BreirHaupT: Some people here speak as though they are the only ones 
who know anything about banking. 

Mr. McGrrer: I am not asking for your opinion. You are prepared to take 
anything without information. » 

Mr. BreirHAaurptT: I am not. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that we have had 
other witnesses in this committee and have asked them what their associations 
were and so on, but we have never asked them if they had individually seen 
all the members of the organizations they represented. I do not think we need 
to go that far. What I say is, give this man a chance. 

Mr. McGerer: I thought I suggested that we might let him explain what 
his diagrams are and then we will be able to decide whether we want to have 
them printed or not. 

The CHarman: Mr. McGeer, it is the intention to distribute the diagrams; 
and Mr. Jackman has stated that after the members have an opportunity of 
seeing the diagrams and of going over them, he will be glad to stand examination 
on them. He made that very very plain. Now then, in so far as his stand- 
ing is concerned, we have already been told that he was Professor of Economics 
at the University of Toronto for some years. And now, it is one of the functions 
of a Professor of Economics to deal with monetary economics; and many a prac- 
tical banker, as Mr. Macdonald has mentioned, has passed through his classes. 

Mr. Macponarp (Brantford): Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no further 
questions to ask Mr. Jackson; but I did want to bring out the opinion of the 
Federation with respect to the length of time for which the charters should be 
renewed and that has been done. 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, it is now twenty minutes to six. I am looking 
forward to a very valuable contribution from Mr. Jackson, and I am delighted 
to have him here. I was going to suggest that we adjourn so we may be able to 
scrutinize these charts and acquire an adequate appreciation of them so that 
when we proceed to-morrow we may do so more intelligently than perhaps would 
otherwise be possible. 7 

The CuHarrmMaNn: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adjourn until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock? 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Agreed. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again to-morrow, 
July 14, 1944, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


July 14. 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11 
o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 

The CuarrMAN: When the committee adjourned yesterday afternoon we had 
Mr. Heywood and Mr. Gilbert Jackson before us. Is it the pleasure of the 
committee to have them appear again this morning? 

Some hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

The CHatrMaAn: Then I would ask Mr. Heywood and Mr. Jackson to please 
come to the table. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Did they file a written brief? 
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Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Yes. It is printed in the proceedings at page 
343. 

Mr. Chairman, when I questioned Mr. Jackson yesterday as to his academic 
and business experience, apparently I did not go into it in sufficient detail. To me 
Mr. Jackson is more or less of a national figure in Canada in the field of 
economics and finance, and I did not think it was necessary; but in order that 
the record may be kept clear, I had better go into it to-day very briefly. 


Mr. GiLBert JACKSON, recalled. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q. Mr. Jackson, are you a graduate of a university?—-A. The only degree 
I have is from Cambridge. 

Q. You graduated from Cambridge?—A. Yes. 

Q. After graduation what did you do?—-A. I came out to the University of 
Toronto. 

Q. In what capacity?—A. To lecture in economics. 

Q. And you lectured in economics at the University of Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what year?—A. From 1911 until 1915. 

Q. What happened in 1915?—A. I went to the war, like everybody else. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Like most of us. 

The Witness: Then I was absent at the war from 1915 to 1919 and back on 
the university staff from 1919 to 1935. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

Q. What position did you have on the staff in Hibae years?—A. Various 
positions; but I ended in charge of the Course in Commerce and Finance. 

Q. And did you continue to lecture in economics?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you do any work outside of your lecturing in the university?—A. 
Yes. I did a good deal of consulting work, and I was economist to the Bank of 
Nova Scotia for eight years. 

Q. You were economist for the Bank of Nova Scotia for eight years?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You resigned in 1935, did you say, from the university?—A. In 1935 I 
resigned from the university and I resigned from the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Q. Where did you go then?——-A. Then I took service with the Bank of 
England and was in London, England, for four years with the Bank of England. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. In the same capacity?—A. Well, the title I had there was Advisor to the 
Governors. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 
Q. Advisor to what?—A. Advisor to the Governors of the Bank of England. 


“By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You were not responsible for what happened, I take it?—A. I was only 
responsible for giving advice. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 
Q. That would take us to 1939?—A. Yes. 
Q. In 1939 what happened?—A. In 1939 I resigned from the Bank of 
England and went into practice in Canada. 
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. Private practice in Canada?—A. In Canada. 
. At what city?—A. In Toronto. 
. And what are you doing at the present time?—A. I am a consultant. 
. And you have been since 1939?—-A. Yes, I have been since 1939. 
. Have you any relationship or association with any chartered bank or the 
Bank of England at the present time?—A. No. 


The CHarrmMan: Order, please, gentlemen. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Are you under retainer?—-A. No. I am not under retainer from any 
bank. I should not object to being under retainer, but I am not. 
Q. No. I should not think you would object. 


'OLOLO 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 
Q. As you said yesterday, you are a consultant? 
The CHarrMAN: Order, please. May I just ask for order and may I also 
ask Mr. Jackson to speak just a little bit louder, because it is very difficult for 
the committee to hear every word. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q. Let me clear this point up. What relationship have you now with the 
Canadian Retail Federation?—A. They came to me some months ago and asked 
if they could use me as consultant in connection with the appearance they wished 
to make here. 

Q. And the brief was filed by the Canadian Retail Federation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you assist in the preparation of that?—A. I helped. I did not draft 
the brief but I helped in the preparation of it. 

Q. Yes. And it is signed by Mr. Heywood?—A. Yes. 

Q. Having regard to the views which you expressed here yesterday, have 
you discussed with them the questions which were considered and the views 
which you expressed?—A. We did not discuss all the points that have been 
raised in this committee. We could not foresee all the points that would be 
raised in this committee. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Or no one else. 

The Witness: But we did take the Bank Act clause by clause and go 
through it in order to work out what were the views of the association on any 
clause in which they might have an interest. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 
Q. Just a minute. When you say “we”, Mr. Jackson, just whom do you 
mean by “we’?—A. “We” are my employ ers and myself; the executive of the 
federation and myself. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q And you appear now as a representative and consultant of the Canadian 
Retail Federation?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I go back to England just for a minute. Did I understand you to 
say yesterday that there is no Bank Act in England?—A. That is true. 

Q There are chartered banks in England?—A. Not chartered banks. 
There are banks. 

Q. Is there not a Charter Act?—A. There is a Bank Charter Act which is 
or which was the Act governing the operations of the Bank of England. The 
Bank Charter Act would really correspond with the Bank of Canada Act here. 
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But a commercial bank in England operates under the Companies Act; and as 
far as I know there is no special legislation governing banking in England. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is right. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 


@. So the banks in England do not have their charters renewed periodically? 
~-A. No. 

Q. As in Canada?—A. No. We have a unique procedure here. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 


Q. What relation has the Bank of England to the commercial banks? 
Is it a commercial b ?—A. The Bank of England has perhaps some small 
vestige of commercial business left, because it had commercial business in the 
past; and when it became fully a central bank, it could not toss out of the 
widow in a day all the commercial business it had possessed. But so far as I 
know, the Bank of England has no commercial! business now. 


By Mr. Jaques: 
Q. It is a private corporation?—A. It is a very curious corporation. I 
think it is fair to say it is a private corporation. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

@. Does it correspond to our Central Bank in any way 2—A. Very vols 

@ One difference would be that our Central Bank is entirely publicly 
owned?—-A. Our Central Bank is entirely publicly owned. The British Central 
Bank is entirely the property of private shareholders. 

@ Are you familiar with the legislation of the United States with regard 
to banks; that is to say whether there is a Bank Act there covering commercial 
banks?—A. In the United States you have a vast quantity of legislation 
because the federal government and the 48 states all have a finger in the pie. I 
have known something at one time or another of American banking legislation 
but I would rather not be questioned about that because I do not feel sure 
enough of it myself. 

Q Well now, I have but very few more questions to ask. There is one 
question though T would like to refer to, one which was asked yesterday; 
perhaps I should say suggested to you yesterday; and I thought that perhaps 
my suggestion was not in accordance with the facts, that the commercial banks 
create credit If I remember correctly you stated that with one exception I was 
incorrect. If I am wrong, I would like you to correct me. In any event I would 
like to have you amplify the answer which you gave—A. I do not recall the 
exact words I used yesterday but perhaps I could put it this way; if the cash 
ratio of the commercial banks were an invariable 10 per cent, neither more nor 
less—which is not the case, but if it were the case—I would say that the function 
of creating credit would be the function of the central bank entirely. 

@. You are speaking, I take it, with respect to the banks as they are today? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be correct to say that in the past they had created credit?—A. 
The situation would be different if there were no central bank. The situation 
was different before the Bank of Canada came into existence. The statement I 
made relates purely to a country which has a central bank effectively controlling 
banking. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is that the situation in Canada? 
The Witness: Yes. 
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By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Will you go this far with me, that if I obtain $1,000 from the central 
bank— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You can’t. 

Mr. Macponatp: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh no, you cannot get $1,000 from the central bank. 

Mr. Macponaup: But the central bank is creating currency, and has been 
in the past. 

Mr. McGerrr: They buy securities in the open market, the Bank of Canada 
buys securities in the open market. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. Supposing the Bank of Canada buys securities in the open market, if 
they buy securities to the extent of $1,000, as I understand it I get Bank of 
Canada cash. I take that Bank of Canada cash and deposit it in a commercial 
bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that under the Bank Act as it stands to-day the bank can 
create credit to the extent of 20 to 1, in fact 10 to 1?—-A. Your money was 
created by the Bank of Canada.and did not come from any other source? 

Q. Yes, we will get back to that.—A. I am only clearing up the question, 
that is all. ; 

Q. Yes, that is right; I think I follow you. If I take that $1,000 in Bank 
of Canada money to one of the commercial banks and deposit it there, there 
would be an increase in the credit created by and large; there would not be a 
decrease in one bank and an increase in another?—A. Yes. 

Q Well now, the point I have in mind is, that I have a thousand dollars 
in new money— 

Mr. McGrrr: From the Bank of Canada. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Macponarp: From the Bank of Canada, and I deposit that in a com- 
mercial bank. Now, my suggestion is that the commercial bank can then create 
credit to the extent in practice of ten times $1,000? 

The Wrrness: I think that is the very simplest form in which to make 
that statement; if I may say so without offence, I would not put it that way 
myself. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 

Q. That is the only thing we understand in this committee—A. My last 
observation was not intended to be censorious. By the deliberate action of the 
Bank of Canada, forces are set in motion, as a result of which it may be that 
the banking system as a whole would expand its assets and liabilities by 
something like ten times the sum that you deposit. 

Q. So there would be an increase in credit, and it seems to me a cor- 
responding increase in liabilities?—-A. There would be an increase in the assets 
of the banking system as a whole, and an exactly corresponding increase in the 
liabilities of the banking system. 

Mr. Sitacut: And the medium of exchange. 

The Wirness: Using the word to cover bank deposits, yes. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. And we would all benefit from that, I take it, from your statement?— 
A. The country’s assets, measured in dollars, would be larger; operating in the 
first place on the banking system, the Bank of Canada would have set in motion 
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_a force increasing the dollar assets of all of the Canadian people. But, of course, 

if the Bank of Canada were to give us too many $1,000 dollar bills, the dollar 
might be cheapened considerably—might lose much of its purchasing power; 
that is a matter which the central bank has to bear in mind all the time. 

Q. I suppose it would be necessary if there were a great increase in the 
dollars to have many controls?—A. The central bank has in its wisdom to 
decide how much credit this country needs. It will from time to time decide 
when the base of credit should be expanded and from time to time it may 
decide to set in motion forces of an opposite character, which will have the 
effect of lessening the assets of the people at large and of course lessening 
banks’ assets. It can operater both ways. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. The banks can decide that independent of the Bank of Canada, can 
they not?—A. I am afraid I do not know how; but it may be that I have not 
understood the remark. 

Q. I said, the banks can direct credit themselves independent of the Bank 
of Canada?—A. My statements have been made on a somewhat arbitrary 
assumption that the cash reserve is maintained at a steady 10 per cent. 

Q. I know, but that is not so.—A. But if the banks were to hew to an 
even 10 per cent cash reserve then, in doing so, they would have abandoned 
altogether their power of initiating such changes. 

Q. But would it not be better to say that if the Bank of Canada held 
the banks to a 10 per cent cash reserve they would control, but it does not do 
that?—A. I think perhaps the facts are worth looking at. I took them the 
other day and studied them for the first time. If one takes the monthly 
statements of the chartered banks’from the day when the Bank of Canada 
opened its doors, one finds that in almost exactly one-half of the months the 
banks held a cash reserve of under 104 per cent, and in almost exactly one- 
half of the months they held cash reserves of over 104 per cent. The range of 
variation is very small. Most of the time the cash reserves vary between 
10 and 10% per cent. Occasionally they drop a little below the 10 to something 
like 9-9; and occasionally they run over 10% per cent. You really have some- 
thing like the play of a wheel in a locomotive; you have a play averaging one- 
third of one per cent over or under the 104 per cent which is the normal cash 
proportion of the chartered banking system. 

Mr. Macponatp: I think that is all the questions I have at the moment, 
Mr Chairman. 

Mr. McGeer: Are we going to have an explanation of this, Mr. Chairman? 
(indicating booklet of diagrams). 

The CuarrMaANn: That is a matter for the committee to decide. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. Before you go into that there is just one question I would like to ask, 
following up Mr. Macdonald’s question there regarding the ability of the Bank 
of Canada to contract and expand credit: suppose we entered a period such as 
we entered at the beginning of the 30’s and the banks found it no longer profit- 
able to lend money and the borrowers no longer found it profitable to borrow 
money and the Bank of Canada for its expansion program must depend upon 
the banks’ lending, what is there to remedy that situation?—A. What can the 
central bank do to forestall depression? Am I repeating the question properly? 

Q. To create expansion at the beginning of a depression period when 
expansion in credit is needed.—A. In this country I think the natural procedure 
would be for the central bank to buy securities. 
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Q. Follow that through, will you? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Put out currency. 

The Wirness: Buying securities would increase the cash reserve of the 
banks and would set in motion forces counteracting the depression influences 
which it saw coming along. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


@. When deposits are created in a bank it still remains for the bank to 
lend those deposits?—-A. The bank cannot lend unless it has borrowers who wish 
to borrow. If there is a willing borrower then the bank has the choice of buying 
securities or making loans, and I should imagine that from the standpoint of 
profit the choice would always be in favour of making loans, if possible. 

@. We had representatives of a farmers’ group here who made it clear to 
‘the committee that during that period there were vast numbers of farmers 
who wanted to borrow but could not borrow from the banks because the banks 
. felt their security was not sufficient or, in other words, it would not be profitable 
business for the bank to lend. I am just wondering what the answer is to that 
problem?—A. The position of a given farmer would depend a very great deal 
on-the state of the market, obviously. I could well imagine some farmers might 
be a very good credit risk when wheat was at $1.50 and a poor credit risk when 
wheat was at 50 cents. I think that is one of the facts of the situation which 
one has to recognize. 

Q. In other words, there are circumstances in which the Bank of Canada 
would be unable to effect an expansion of credit?—A. I do not see how the 
Bank of Canada can offset a world-wide influence like a fall in the price of 
wheat on an individual farmer who seeks to be credit worthy. It is an un- 
fortunate feature of the situation, but that is so. 

Q. Or on a nation of farmers?—A. What the Bank of Canada can do is 
to govern the volume of credit but it cannot by governing the volume of credit 
shelter everybody from all storms that may blow up. I wish it could. 

The CuatrMAN: When the committee adjourned there was distributed a 
little brochure entitled “Sidelights on the Great Depression”. It has been 
suggested by Mr. McGeer that Mr. Jackson be given an opportunity to explain 
the diagrams which have been in the hands of the members of the committee 
overnight. : 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have not seen them. Before you leave this question— 

The CrarrMAN: Just’ a minute, Mr. Hanson; is it the pleasure of the 
committee after Mr. Hanson has finished his questions that we ask Mr. Jack- 
son to make any comments that are required? 

Mr. Gravuam: I think, Mr. Chairman, a copy of this should be filed as an 
exhibit so the questions can be correlated by a student. 

The CHAIRMAN: It will be filed as exhibit No. 37, I am told. You have 
a copy? 

The Wrirness: I have a copy in front of me. 

Mr. McGerr: I think it would be well that it should be printed. 

The CuarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have it printed in 
the record? 


(Carried.) 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am just a country lawyer and not an economist, 
but I am trying to learn something. 
Mr. McGzer: You are doing pretty well. 
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The CHarrMaAN: I object to that statement. You are a former chairman 
of this committee. 
Mr. McGrrr: You are getting an education here, too. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 

Q. Arising out of the questions put to you by Mr. McGeer and the previous 
questions of Mr. Macdonald I should like to ask you this; on the basis you have 
mentioned with a fairly static cash reserve position in the commercial banks 
varying very slightly, as I understood you, your conclusion is that the control 
of eredit and currency is wholly vested in the Bank of Canada and not in the 
commercial banks?--A. Yes. 

Q. Under the circumstances as you have delineated?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And that they would under those.circumstances have no effective control 
over credit and currency? That is the conclusion you have reached?—A. The 
commercial banks? 

Q. Yes-—A. Would have no effective control over the volume of credit 
The ccmmercial banks retail credit to persons like myself, for instance; the 
Bank of Canada governs its amount. 

Q. Is that the only expansion of the answer you have made that you wish 
to give because we have been told here a deposit creates a credit and that you can 
pyramid it and pyramid it and pyramid it. I never believed that, but I am 
almost invited to believe it—A. I think it is to some extent a question of the 
use of language. We can chop logic on the choice of a word when in fact we, 
do not stand far apart. You may use the phrase, as a banker, when you have 
loaned me $1,000, that you have created a credit of $1,000 in my favour. That 
may be a proper phrase although it may not be a correct description in the 
scientific sense of what you have done. As I see the banker he is controlling a 
very large body of assets, the size of which is determined fundamentally by the 
central bank, and is not a matter of his volition. He is doing as large a share as 
he can get of the banking business of the country which is itself completely 
under the control of the central bank. Your banker holds his assets in many 
forms, and the form of those assets is changing every day. Every banker every 
moruing looks at the distribution of his assets, asks himself what shifting around 
is necessary in the light of what his bank is doing, and what is happening at the 
moment. He has complete freedom to move around his assets, but that freedom 
exists subject to the overriding control of the central bank which Mr. Towers 
has explained in so much detaul. 

Mr. Jaqurs: Mr. Chairman, I should lke to ask Mr. Jackson a question. 


By Mr. Jaques: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the reason why the government has borrowed from 
the chartered banks for its necessary finances instead of the Bank of Canada 
is because if 1t borrowed from the Bank of Canada when the Bank of Canada 
money found its way into the banks, which of course it would do, then the banks 
would be able under the existing law to expand that money into twenty times as 
much? Is that not the practical reason why the government today borrows from 
the chartered banks instead of from the Bank of Canada?—A. I do not think 
it would be proper for me in the presence of the Minister of Finance to tell any 
member of this committee why the government of Canada follows a certain 
policy. 

The CHatrMan: We do it all the time. 


The Witness: I think it is a very good question, but I would far sooner see 
it addressed to the gentleman on my left. 
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By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


(). The minister gave as the reason that it was more inflationary in the one 
case than the other. That is the basis of the minister’s reason. You agree 
with that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Jaques: 


@. I suppose you have read the answer in Hansard because that is the 
reason the Minister of Finance has given those of us in the house who have 
pressed for the use of the Bank of Canada instead of the chartered banks, that 
by borrowing from the Bank of Canada it would be that much more inflationary? 
-—-A. If the government were to borrow from the Bank of Canada they would be 
expanding the cash of the banking system in a manner which I imagine they 
might afterwards regret. That is a point on which I think we both agree, is it 
not? | 

. No, I am merely asking a question. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That is only one factor. What about the effect on the depositors of the 
commercial banks if the government did that? Would it be unfair to them?—A. 
I think it would let loose disastrous forces of inflation. 

Q. I agree with you—A. But here I am merely a private citizen offering 
an opinion. 

Q. That is all you are asked to do. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You apply that as an arbitrary rule against any borrowing from the 
Bank of Canada?—A. If I were the Minister of Finance I should hate to bind 
myself by arbitrary rules that I must obey in all circumstances, but if I were 
faced at the beginning of the war with the problem of financing it, I should 
start by hoping that I could do all my borrowing by the sale of securities to the 
public. I should wish to borrow nothing from the Bank of Canada or from the 
chartered banks. I might find myself driven to borrow from both, but I would 
regard borrowing from any bank as undesirable so long as I could borrow that 
dollar from the public. 

Q. Because there is a danger of inflation?—A. Because there is a danger 
of inflation and because the borrowing process—the process of borrowing from 
the public—is essentially part of the waging of the war. In other words, 
speaking as a citizen and a small buyer of war loans, if my consumption is 
maintained at anything like the pre-war level I am consuming goods and 
using productive energy which ought to be producing planes and tanks. The 
only way in which, as a civilian, I can make an effective contribution to the 
war is by cutting down my personal consumption, and if it is not cut down 
sufficiently by Mr. Ilsley in his capacity as tax gatherer then it is up to him 
to persuade me to cut it down further by buying his loans; and it is not an 
effective substitute to sell the bonds, which I should have bought, to the Bank 
of Canada or a chartered bank. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. You set up thrift and security for yourself?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Jaques: 

Q What you have said, Mr. Jackson, is that in war time thrift and 
taxation are necessary policies in order to cut down the consumption of retail 
— goods?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, after the war you would agree that the exact opposite should be 
followed?—-A. After the war I hope the minister will balance his budget. 

Q. The question I asked was that if heavy taxation and savings, instead of © 
thrift on the part of the public—if that is the best policy for war time—and I 
will not deny it—then surely when the conditions are reversed, and especially 
from the point of view of the people who are represented here, would not the 
exact opposite be true after the war: that you have to cut down taxation as much 
as possible and the people have got to spend as much as possible instead of 
saving as much as possible?—A. Mr. Jaques is not suggesting that thrift is a 
virtue in war time and a vice in peace time, is he? 

Q. Very nearly, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He said so in the house. 

Mr. Jaquss: I certainly did. 

The Witness: I am sorry, but I must disagree very respectfully. 


By Mr. Jaques: 


Q. Perhaps I had better define thrift. I am not using “thrift” now in the 
sense of putting everything to its best use; the sense in which I use the word 
here is saving money, which is a totally different thing, because I know a case 
where money was saved in one small instance at the beginning of this war on 
fire protection in national parks—the appropriation was cut down. Now, that 
might have saved some money, but if it risks the safety of the forests I think 
it is a very poor kind of thrift. You said you would balance the budget. That. 
means that the Minister of Finance must have a large turnover to do that. 
If pedple are going to be thrifty in the common sense of the word, perhaps 
you could tell us how the budget could be baianced. They tried it after the 
last war in England. The theory was that in order to balance your budget 
then everybody had, of course, to cut down expenses and they found that was 
just exactly the wrong way to do it. r 


Mr. McGeer: That was Bank of England policy at that time. 
~By Mr. Jaques: 


Q. How would it be possible, in your opinion, to balance the budget after 
the war?—A. I am afraid, sir, that if I tried to answer that question I should 
have to talk to this committee for the rest of my life. I am sorry to run 
away from any question, but that one is difficult to undertake at this stage 
of the proceedings. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You said, as an expert or a consultant, that after the war you hoped 
the Minister of Finance would balance his budget?—A. I did. . 

Q. We would all like to see that done, but we would like to know how it 
could be done?—A. If I may answer your question I may say that I hope the 
minister would be so economical in his administration of Canada and so 
ruthless in continuing to collect the necessary taxes that his income and his 
outgo balance as a rule. 

Q. Curtail public expenditure and increase taxation until the budget is 
balanced?—A. I did not say curtail public expenditure and I did not say increase 
taxes. I said that he should earn as much as he spends. I do not know at what 
level public expenditure will be necessary because that is in the control of the 
parliament of Canada. We must wish for a balanced budget whatever the | 
necessary level of expenditure in peace time; how heavy the burden of taxation 
is going to be depends upon how extravagant the expenditures of the govern- 
ment of Canada are going to be, and those are two unknowns which at the 
present time I cannot talk about. 
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By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. It is an historical fact that Mr. Roosevelt was elected in 1932 on his 
policy of balancing the budget?—A. It was. 

Q. And he got into power and then found forces so ruthless that he abandoned 
the policy, did he not?—A. Yes. : 

@. And he went in for a deficit budget on a large scale. We are all creatures 
of circumstances?—A. Very much. . 


By Mr. Jaques: 


©. Does not a balanced budget presuppose a static economy ?—A. I do not 
think so, sir. 

Q. You do not think so?—A. No, no more than the balancing of my personal 
income and my personal outgo means that I am static. I may be getting richer 
or poorer, but all the same, I can balance my expenditures and my revenue. 

~ Q. Yes, as an individual. Experience has proved that the attempt to 
balance budgets in the past has brought about not only a static, but shall I say, 
a retrogressive state of economy?—A. I can only say that experience has not 
proved it to me. 
. Q. You are very fortunate. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. I have a few questions I wish to ask. Mr. Macdonald yesterday intro- 
duced a pretty well-worn topic in our committee, that of inner reserves. Having 
done so, I want to ask you a few questions about them. May I take it that inner 
reserves, except that they are hidden—the amount is not disclosed and they are 
not taxed in the current year with the earnings accrued—are the same in 
character as the disclosed reserves? I can find no difference in quality. They 
are both liable for losses of the bank; they are both liable to pay deposits if they 
have to be infringed upon; is not that true as a general statement?—A. The 
whole of the shareholders’ assets are available to meet losses. That goes for the 
capital as well as the published reserves of the bank. 

Q. I was not asking about that; I am asking this simple question. We 
know there are disclosed reserves that have never been less than $136,000,000 in 
nineteen years on a capital of $145,500,000. We have been told that during that 
- nineteen years there have been piling up gradually what are called inner reserves. 
Mr. Tompkins tells us that they are greater now than when he came to office 
nineteen years ago. Is there any difference in the character of the reserves? 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford City): I do not recall that statement by Mr. 
Thompkins. 3 

Mr. Stacutr: Then you can look up. 

Mr Macponatp (Brantford City): I do not think the statement was made. 

Mr. Suacur: I want to know simply, Mr. Jackson, whether there is any 
difference in character between the type of reserve called disclosed reserve and 
the type that is called inner reserve, except that one is hidden and the other is 
not? 

Mr. Tompxtns: Mr. Slaght, I wonder if you would allow me to interject for 
a moment? 

Mr. StacutT: Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins: We made it quite plain by the exhibit that was filed in the 
early stages of these proceedings that a very substantial amount of the published 
reserves consists of capital which was put into the business of the banks by the 
shereholders. I think it is wholly wrong on your part, if I may say so with 
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great respect, and without any intention of being offensive at all, when you have 
repeatedly referred to these reserves as something that have accumulated out of 
profits. A very substantial portion, almost $70,000,000 of that total, was put 
into the reserve funds in the form of additional capital, capital issued by the 
banks at a premium, and it is shareholders’ capital just as much as the capital 
accounts of the banks. 

Mr. Suacut: Very well. How did the balance get into the disclosed reserves 
if it did not come out of earnings and profits? 

Mr. Tompxins: A certain other amount went into those reserves from 
ploughing back, to use that expression, of profits in the same sense that other 
businesses do the same thing. 

Mr. SLAGHT: Quite so. I am not complaining. I am commending the 
creation of reserves by bankers. 

Mr. Tompkins: What I simply wished to make plain was that you are 
trying to draw an analogy between two types of reserves that are not wholly 
comparable in that respect. 

Mr. Suacut: In that respect. Then in so far as the portion of them that 
comes out of annual earnings is concerned, they are comparable in exactly the 
same way. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, no. 


Mr. Tompxins: Except that, of course, to the extent that they go to the 
reserve out of profits, they are certainly taxed in the ordinary course. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Certainly. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Then, Mr. Jackson, to go back to the inner reserves, why do you suggest 
it would create any difficulty or harm if the banks disclosed the amount of their 
inner reserves to their shareholders and to parliament?—A. I said yesterday 
that I feared if they did that they would lose their sense of freedom to serve 
the country as they should in a time of crisis. 

Q. Lose their sense of freedom?—A. The phraseology T used, if I remember 
it rightly, was that they could afford to do this but Canada could not afford it. 
If Canada did that, too many people would lose their jobs in a crisis. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The sense of security. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. You mean that to hide things from the shareholders and the public 
creates greater confidence that to put all the cards on the table?—-A. There are 
many things, Mr. Slaght, that I do not understand; and I do not think it necessary 
that I should be told a lot of things that I might misunderstand. I think that 
is a fair statement to be made in regard to shareholders or the public generally. 
If the publication of certain facts in a certain form is likely to mislead large 
numbers of people at a time when the public mind is very much disturbed— 

Q. How would— 

The CuHatrMan: Please, Mr. Slaght, allow Mr. Jackson to complete. his 
sentence. 


The Wirness: I would regret publication. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. How would it mislead anybody, Mr. Jackson?—A. I do not know 
whether Mr. Slaght was present yesterday afternoon. 
Q. Yes, I heard you all yesterday —A. I am sorry I did not succeed in 
making myself clear. I took the case, hypothetically, of two banks, of which 
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one is conscientiously and deliberately trying, in a time of crisis, to be a good 
citizen of Canada and is deliberately incurring losses by carrying its borrowers 
through, and the other is much more cautions and is therefore not so disposed 
to take losses in the interests of the country. 


By Mr. Jaques: 
Q. Is more thrifty?—A. The word “thrift” is a very dangerous word. 
Mr. Tompkins: Is less venturesome. 


The Witness: Less venturesome, yes; thank you. The first bank, the good 
servant of Canada, deliberately takes large losses in a period of years in a 
long-drawn-out depression. The other bank, the less good servant of Canada, 
avoids such losses. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. “Risks” is a better term.—aA. I used the word “losses”. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


@. Are you pointing to that difference between any two of our ten chartered 
banks? Are you saying that we have a chartered bank that is a bad servant 
of Canada?—A. No. We have no chartered bank that is a bad servant of 
Canada. : 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): The question should be answered, Mr. 
Chairman. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. Go ahead, if you are not through, Mr. Jackson.—A. I am supposing 
two chartered banks merely for the purpose of illustrating the point. 


@. You have made your view clear. 
The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. Slaght. 


The Witness: The Federation which I represent is under the impression 
that all the banks in Canada are good servants of Canada. I am not referring 
to something that has happened. In the case of our two suppositious banks, of 
which one is being a good servant of Canada and the other is not being such 
a good servant of Canada, if there were no inside reserves, if all reserves were 
to be published, then under the worst of the strain, it might appear to the public 
that Bank A had taken very considerable losses and the public might draw the 
conclusion from that that Bank A was badly run. It might appear to the public 
that Bank B had taken little or no losses and the public might very reasonably 
conclude, from that one fact that the heads of Bank B were wonderful bankers, 
whereas in fact they were not being wonderful bankers, they were being bad 
bankers. 

We must remember that the public is in a position any day to close any 
bank, All that the public,has to do is to lose confidence in a bank and with- 
draw its deposits, and sooner or later that bank must close its doors. I want to 
protect the bank that is a good servant of Canada; and in order to protect that 
bank and enable it to continue to be a good servant, we should permit inside 
reserves. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Having told me that, may I ask you this? If the Minister of Finance 
or Mr. Tompkins, both of whom know the secret, disclose to this committee of 
parliament not anything of the hidden reserves of Bank A or Bank B, or any 
invidious comparisons, but disclose to parliament this year, being one year in 
ten, the total amount of the hidden reserves that the ten banks have piled up 
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in the aggregate, your reasoning about injuring Bank A or B all disappears 
into thin air, does it not, as far as that disclosure is concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Iustrey: It does not. 


The Witness: I still think that if you start publishing facts about inner 
reserves, you are liable to disturb rather than strengthen confidence. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. I see. Is there any other answer you can make to my suggestion that 
parliament has a right to know and ought to know once in ten years the total 
ageregate amount that the banks have hidden in inner reserves? Is there any 
other reason than the one you just gave against that disclosure?—-A. All I can 
say it that if I were a member of parliament, I would vote against it. 

Q. You would vote against it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you have a lot of supporters here. Let me turn for a moment to 
whether or not, under our present system, the private banks create money; and 
by money you can take it from me I mean the medium of exchange. Do they 
create it?—A. Only within the very narrow limits that the cash percentage 
actually varies from time to time. 

Q. Well, let us consider what you mean by that. What would you say to 
this question? I suggest that a banker can purchase a dominion gouvernment 
bond by accepting from the government a bond for $1,000 and giving to the 
government a deposit in the bank for $1,000. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes, 

Q. And what the government receives is a credit entry in the banker’s 
books showing the banker as a debtor to the government to the extent of $1,000. 
That is correct?—A. Yes. 

@. And in law all the bank has to hold in the way of cash to issue that 
deposit liability is 5 per cent?—A. Yes. . 

Q@. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say “in a limited way ”, because the banks have used that 
power to create $2,700,000,000, although their capital is $145,500,000 and their 
disclosed reserve is $136,000,000. Why do you say it is a limited power when they 
have outstanding deposits which they have created under that power to the 
extent of four or five billion dollars all told? What is there limited about 
that?—-A. The limitation comes in the sense that the Central Bank governs 
absolutely the expansion of their liabilities. If the Central Bank wishes them to 
expand their habilities, it can initiate forces as a result of which their liabilities 
will be expanded; but the thing is entirely in the hands of the Central Bank. 

Q. Do you agree that 90 or 95 per cent of our medium of exchange consists 
of bank credits to-day?—A. That is a statistical fact. 

Q. And 5 or 10 per cent is in coin and paper money? 

Mr. McGerr: National currency. 

Mr. Suacut: National currency, yes. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Would you say that a bank deposit or credit at the bank actually is 
the equivalent of money as a medium of exchange?—A. I think we can treat 
bank deposits as money for ordinary purposes. 


Q. Yes. 
Mr. McGeerr: That is, for our internal economy. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 
Q. As soon as a cheque is issued against it, it becomes a bill of exchange.— 
A. The cheque is not money. The deposit is. 
Q The cheque is taken against the credit?—A. Yes. 


a 
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By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. What would you say to this: each and every time a bank makes a loan 
or purchase securities, new bank credit is created, new deposits; brand new money 
of thst type is created. Is that not true?—A. Money is being borrowed from 
the banks and money is being paid in to the banks all day long. I do not want 
to choplogic on that word “ creation.” If you like to say, as Mr. Hanson 
suggested some time ago, that a bank has created a credit in favour of the man 
to whom they lent, that is a conventional phrase which has long been used. The 
essential point I want to make is that the amount of money in circulation is an 
amount which is decided by the Central Bank, although in the working of our 
system, the Central Bank operates through the chartered banks. 

@ Well, we have heard the figures, shown before the committee, that all the 
money, that is Bank of Canada money—whether it is currency or bank credit 
that is outstanding today is $1,300,000,000; and yet the banks are purchasing 
securities from Mr. Ilsley to the extent of $2,700,000,000. Where did they get 
the balance of the money with which they purcased the government securities? 
They created it, didn’t they?—-A. They purchased these securities by paying cash 
for_those securities or undertaking to pay the government cash on demand. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Or by creating the credit on their own books?—A. When they undertook 
to make the payment to him on demand, they created a credit in their books, 
if you wish to use language in that form. 

Q. Which credit then becomes negotiable?—A. In the sense that I can 
transfer to somebody else the banks’ promises to pay me. 

Q. So, let us suppose, as the hon. member says, they created $1,300,000,000 
cash, they have really created that on their books— 

The CHarrMAN: A little louder please, Mr. Fraser. 

@ They have simply created on their books a negotiable credit against 
securities purchased or optioned.—A. For each $1,000 bond, they have given 
the Minister of Finance either $1,000 or their guarantee to pay him a thousand 
dollars where and when he wants it. 

Q. That is, against a cheque?—A. Against his cheque. 

Q. Or against my cheque if I decide to sell the securities —A. The Minister 
of Finance then possesses a right against a bank which he can transfer to 
anybody. 

( But all the bank has done is simply to create a credit on their books 
available to the previous owners of the securities sold?—A. If they have not 
paid cash for the securities they have undertaken to pay cash at any time he 
wants it. 

Q. What I am trying to bring out in this point is this; when the hon. 
member is saying “cash”, it is simply a case that the banks are not putting 
that cash into circulation, they are creating that amount of credit on their own 
books, available as I said for distribution as required by the owner selling these 
securities or hypothecating those securities and establishing a negotiable credit; 
is that correct?—A. I think I should say that I use the word “cash” as meaning 
legal tender money, to distinguish it from money which is not legal’ tender. 
There may be some possible source of confusion there. What the banker does 
is to provide cash on demand or guarantee that cash will be available on demand 
on any legitimate claim. I do not know whether that answers your question. 

Q. I appreciate the answer but what I am trying to get at is the fact that 
the hon. member for Parry Sound (Mr. Slaght) has used the word “cash” in 
connection with the $1,800,000,000, all that cash is not necessary. What you 
say is that they have made available the necessary cash to go into circulation 
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by the purchase of these securities. That is your answer, is it not?—A. They 
have purchased the securities by giving cash or undertaking to produce the cash 
in equivalent quantity. 

Q. But the cash not being required by any purchaser yore it is a 
matter of the transportation system between the credit of the receiver of the 
cash, the banks have actually created—they have transferred my credit in 
the Victory Bond to my account in the bank, so they have the Victory Bond for 
a year, or the government bond for a year, and I have a credit entry for a 
year, that credit entry is made available to me in cash if I ask for it; that is 
correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@ But in the course of the banking business and in the course of business 
generally I do not require to go into and sell the bank $5,000 or $10,000 govern- 
ment bonds and say, give me cash; they would put on their books a credit 
which takes the place of my bond as far as I am*concerned and they make 
that credit available to me as I require it in the conduct of my business. 


Mr. McGerer: They are the clearing house doing a job. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Well, they establish that credit. It does not, as the hon. member has 
mentioned several times, apply against the $145,000,000 of paid up capital. 
What they do from that point on is to operate on the government security, on 
my security or somebody else’s security and create a credit available to the 
government or to an individual. -So that the matter of taking that security of 
the government of the people of Canada and putting it into this book and 
saying to the government and people of Canada, we will make that available to 
you in cash as you require it. Sa it is really not a pyramiding of the paid in 
capital of the banks, it is a clearing house—as the hon. member says—or a retail 
distribution of the credit of the governing people of Canada. Is that not 
correct?—A. I am awfully sorry, sir, I do not understand this. 

Mr. StacHut: Nobody else does. 


Mr. Fraser: I guess if that is the consensus of opinion I better sit down. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You don’t understand that?—A. I do not. 

Q. May I just put one question to you?—A. Certainly. 

Q. We are not only interested in what the banks do, we are interested in 
what the government does. When a government uses a-bond and exchanges it 
for credit in the banks just what happens: does not the government exchange 
its promise to pay with interest which it can meet—that is assuming that our 
bonds are good—with the banks for a non-interest carrying promise which the 
banks cannot meet without the assistance of the government?—A. No, sir; no. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Let me suggest to you that it is exactly what happens and I will tell 
you why. The covernment go to the banks, let us say tomorrow, as Mr. Isley 
has to have some more money that he cannot get in his budget in this year by 
the two sources, one taxation and the other by the sale of Victory bonds to 
the public; and he struggles each year, as I understand it, and I quite agree, 
to endeavour from these two sources to raise the requirements of the country. 
Now then, the minister goes tomorrow to the banks with $2 billion worth of 
Victory Bonds or short-term securities, and they bear interest for longer than 
two years—take long-term securities, and he puts those through the wicket and 
the banker locks them up in his vault and credits the Minister of Finance with 
$2 billion in money in respect of them, does he not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, if I was a banker and the Minister of Finance comes the next 
day—and if you bear in mind that all the Bank of Canada money outstanding 
today is only $3 biltion—how is the banker going to pay Mr. Ilsley if he comes 
in and says that he wants the money, if he comes to you; how will the banker 
pay him that $2 billion of money?—A. The amazing thing Mr, Slaght is that 
every time Mr. Llsley claims a dollar from the bank, that bank promptly pro- 
duces a dollar. That is one of the glories of this country. 

Mr. Stacut: I am not going to let you answer my question that way. 

Mr. Macponaup: But he must be allowed to answer your question; whether 
you approve of it or not is another matter. 

Mr. Suacut: Were you through then? 

Mr. McCann: The answer is that it is never all wanted at the same time. 

Mr. Suacut: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McCann: The answer to that is that it is never all wanted at the 
same time; if the money were all wanted at one time it would be a different 
proposition. 

Mr. Stacut: And the banks could not pay it without the help of the 
government if it were all wanted at the one time. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The answer is that the banks would not make the loans 
all at one time so your hypothetical case falls to the ground. 

Mr. Suacut: Now we are getting a little help; I would lke to have Mr. 
Jackson’s answer. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I just want to correct one apparent assumption; that is 
that the government sells Victory Bonds, or rather 3 per cent long term bonds, 
to the banks; they do not. 

Mr. Stacut: They print that, they used to. 

Ffon. Mr. Instey: Oh no, they never did. 

Mr. Stacut: Before your regime, they did, I remember they did around 
the period of the last war. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Oh, that may be, but they do not now. 

The CHatRMAN: Please, Mr. Slaght: I wish to call your attention to another 
matter, one that came up before, when you said just a minute ago that you 
would not allow Mr. Jackson to give you an answer in that way; it seems to 
me when we have a witness before us that as a matter of courtesy and every- 
thing else the answer of the witness should be accepted, then if you do not 
agree with it, that is your privilege. ' 

Mr. Siacut: As soon as he answer the question, of course, I will accept it; 
but he has not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh now, wait a minute; you yourself said that he could 
not answer it that way, which implies that he had answered your question. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And of course it is a well-known rule of practice that 
the cross-examiner must take the answer for what it is worth. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Well then, Mr. Jackson, if the minister deposited to-day securities 
bearing interest which interest is paid by the taxpayers with the chartered 
banks and they set up a credit— 

The CuarrMan: Order, please, gentlemen. 

Q. —and they set up a credit of $2 billion for him and he desires to use 
that in the next week I suggest to you that he could not possibly pay his 
cheques with that amount, what do you say?—A. I know that no bank would 
undertake to make any payment to Mr. Ilsley at any point of time, unless that 
bank was absolutely sure that it could make payment. 
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Q. Now do you approve of this, and I am reading from Mr. Graham 
Towers’ statement’ to the committee; when a million dollars worth of bonds is 
presented by the government to the bank a million dollars of new money or 
the equivalent is created; Mr. Towers—yes; is it not a fact that a million 
dollars of new money is created; Mr. Towers, that is right. Do you agree with 
that making new money the equivalent medium of exchange?—A. I am sorry; 
not knowing the context I cannot very well agree or disagree with that state- 
ment. I am prepared to take the responsibility for my own statements; but 
not for anyone else’s which are pulled out of their context. 

Q. Then you could not agree or disagree with that. Then I put it to you 
this way; supposing Mr. Ilsley takes two separate bonds of $1 million each, or 
government securities in any form, by bearing interest always, and he goes to a 
chartered bank with one of them and the bank takes the security and locks it up 
and they credit him with $1 million, do they not, in .practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we take the other security to the Bank of Canada and they accept 
it and the Bank of Canada credit him with $1 million, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the one case he pays no interest to the Bank of Canada at all or if he 
does pay it, it is paid to the taxpayers because the taxpayers own the Bank of 
Canada; you agree with that?—A. I agree that the Bank of Canada is publicly 
owned and the chartered banks are privately owned. 

Q. Quite so. Now, will you tell me why, when the government wants money 
for government purposes they should not go to the Bank of Canada and secure 
interest free instead of going to the chartered banks and creating a debt which 
runs on down through the years at a cost to the taxpayer; why, why do that?— 
A. I think, Mr. Slaght, some of this discussion leaves out the fundamental 
purpose actuating the government, which is to have an efficiently working 
economy. I can imagine ways in which the government might do things a little 
more cheaply than it does and I can imagine ways in which the banks might earn 
a little more than they earn. I can imagine all sorts of ways in which somebody 
might make a little more money or might make a little less money. But our 
fundamental object, your fundamental object as a member of parliament surely 
is to see that we have an economy which works as smoothly and as efficiently as 
possible; that is your duty to the people of Canada. Now, if we were to finance 
through the Bank of Canada as you suggest we should be loosing inflationary 
forces far more dangerous and disadvantageous to us than any advantage we 
would get by saving a few’ dollars to the country through this “free” financing. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


. May I just ask you one question there; surely you will agree with this 
statement—and I quote from the statement by the Minister of Finance, page 
4270 of Hansard of July 15, 1942:— 


The second method that I mentioned is to borrow from the chartered 
banks. I go to some bank and ask them to let the government. have 
$100,000. If I followed what the hon. gentleman said, the government 
would be doing just exactly what the hon. gentleman say they would do. 
They simply credit the government with $100,000 and the total of the 
bank deposits of the country have increased by $100,000. In other words, 
that transaction results in there being in existence $100,000 more new 
money than there was if IJ had borrowed from my hon. friend. To that 
extent it is $100,000 more inflationary in its effect than the other method. 

You agree with that, do you not?—A. I am sorry, but again we have a long 
statement out of context with a reference to Mr. Ilsley’s unknown hon. friend 
I cannot answer that question because I do not understand the basis of it. 

Q. Do you agree or disagree with the facts declared there? I do not think 
there is any other portion of that speech that governs the facts that are stated 
there?—A. I should like to have a question that I may agree or disagree with. 
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Hon. Mr. Iusury: I think you are correct, Mr. McGeer, but you are talking 
about a different matter than the matter which Mr. Slaght is talking about. I am 
talking there about the relative inflationary effect of borrowing from the 
chartered banks and borrowing from the public. Mr. Slaght is talking about the 
relative inflationary effects of borrowing from the chartered banks and borrow- 
ing from the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. McGerr: I do not want to interrupt— 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: I think if you will complete that you will see I take the 
two stages which I have always done consistently through the years. | 


Mr. McGeerr: I am not complaining about that, but what I am stating here 
is a plain statement of fact which I think we have all agreed on. Certainly 
Mr. Towers has agreed with us on that, that when the government borrows from 
the banks the banks increase their deposits and create the amount as new 
medium of exchange in circulation in the country, and to that extent it is 
inflationary. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: I certainly agree. 

Mr. McGeer: You agree with that? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes. 

Mr. McGersr: I understood the dispute between Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Slaght was on whether or not the banks created new money when they made 
a loan to the government, and J think you have agreed, as I think Mr. Towers 
and all of us have agreed, that they do. Do you disagree with that? 

The Witness: In respect to that isolated action the banks have, to use a 
phrase we have used before, created a credit in favour of the Minister of Finance, 
but what they have undertaken to do-is to provide him with cash at a time and 
place designated by him, and he is certainly going to use the cash, and they have 
only been able to create that monevy— 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. He would not borrow it— 

The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. McGeer. 

The Witness: —they have only been able to create that money, if you wish 
to use the phrase, because thev have so managed their institution that they are 
going to be able to produce the cash at any time and in any place in the quantity 
designated by Mr. Ilsley. The thing I want to insist on, Mr. McGeer, is that 
the banks are in the business of dealing with cash, and the day that any bank- 
failed to meet any demand for $1 of cash anywhere, that bank would have to 
close its doors. We obscure that fact when we talk all the time about credit; 
we are talking about institutions which are dealers in cash. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. To come back after that dissertation do you or do you not agree with. 
the facts as stated by Mr. Isley in the statement I have read to you?—A. I am 
afraid I do not understand the conditions well enough to agree or disagree. 

Q. If you want to leave it there as a consultant, and as a former economic 
expert or employee of the Bank of Nova Scotia— 

The CuatrrMAN: Please, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGeer: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN: That is unfair. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Let me put it this way. If, as a former employee of the Bank of England 
and a former economic employee of the Bank of Nova Scotia, you wish to leave 
your answer in that form it is satisfactory to me. 
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The CuarrMAN: Mr. Slaght, you have the floor. 

The Witness: May I just add one word before Mr. Slaght’s next question? 
I would like to be. allowed to say that as a consultant I always insist that my 
clients state their questions clearly, before I try to give them advice. 

Mr. McGerr: J repeated the question to you from the statement of the 
Minister of Finance. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. I think, Mr. Jackson, when I stopped I had asked you in the instance 
I made of the two million dollar loans that the Minister of Finance required 
why he should not secure both his loans from the Bank of Canada without 
creating any debt load instead of going to the chartered banks for part of it 
and creating interest for the future. You told me, as J understood you, that that 
would let loose inflationary forces. Now, I suggest to you that if we amend 
section 59 of the Act—y,ou say you have read every section—which is the one 
allowing the banks to lend against a 5 per cent cash reserve, and change that to 
100 per cent cash reserve then we could borrow for our government needs from 
the Bank of Canada without any more inflationary tendency of any kind than 
you would have borrowing from the chartered banks at interest. What do you 
say to that?—-A. I am afraid I can only answer that question by a question. 
Does Mr. Slaght want the business of deposit banking to continue in Canada? 

Q. Yes?—A. I took the line yesterday with Mr. Macdonald, if I remember 
rightly—and I think it is a sound statement—that our purpose now is to make 
sure that Canada has adequate facilities for deposit banking, and that Canadians 
can exercise those facilities with absolute safety. I might have added we 
should try to have as economical a system of deposit banking as we can. 

Mr. McGrer: Maybe fewer banks would help that? 


The Witness: I do not know. I am not offering any opinion. I am merely 
suggesting the primary business of this committee is to see that deposit banking 
is all right in Canada. 


By Mr. Jaques: 


@. Would not 100 per cent make it safer?—-A. Would the establishment of 
a 100 per cent reserve result in there being any deposit banking in this country? 

Mr. Suacut: Yes, plenty, and I will tell you why. You put the question 
to me. 


The CHarrMAN: I want to suggest that we allow Mr. Slaght to continue his 
examination without interruption. 


Mr. McGrrr: We loose these brilliant thoughts if we let them go too long. 
Mr. Suacutr: I do not mind interruption if they are reasonable. 
The CuHatrMAn: They are not always reasonable. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. You were good enough to ask me the question, do I want the chartered 
banks to continue business in Canada? I am going to answer that in a sentence 
or two of detail for you. You may have grasped that my proposal is that we 
amend section 59 and do not permit the chartered banks to lend to governments 
unless they have a 100 per cent reserve on which to do so, and your question to 
me implies that if we made that change the chartered banks could not carry on 
their business. Is that your imputation?—A. I think that is fair. 

Q. The idea being there would not be any money left in the banking 
business? That is why you say so?—-A. The idea being they would be unable 
to earn the money for their shareholders which would justify their shareholders 
in running the risks they run. 
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Q. I thought that is what you meant. Then, what would you propose to 
permit the bankers to continue to do? I am strongly for private banks carrying 
on the commercial banking business of the country. There has been no secret 
about that, and this is what I suggest they could carry on and carry on 
luxuriously as far as shareholders and dividends are concerned. I will put it to 
you. Let them lend at 4, 5 and 6 per cent first the equivalent of their capital. 
$145,500,000. That is what they got together to start business on and to start: 
lending, was it not? Then, let them lend to the extent they have piled up’ 
reserves, $136,000,000 more. On their own figures they have $70,000,000) 
invested in building all of which are paid for. 

Mr. McGnrer: No, they are not all paid for. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. We will leave that out. Leave out the buildings. Mr. Towers did not 
want bank buildings in, but | am bound to be more liberal than these gentlemen 
want me to be. I will tell you what I would suggest that the banks should be 
allowed to continue to do, and then you will have my story. We have taken the 
capital, we have taken their reserve. Let them lend it over and over and over 
again every three months at 4, 5 and 6 per cent. That is one thing. Then, 
they have got savings bank deposits, called time deposits, to the extent of about 
$1,800,000,000 as of to-day. That is an aproximate figure we have had in the 
record. With the more than $200,000,000 I would permit them to lend at 4, 5 
and 6 per cent over and over again every three months and the equivalent of 
the time deposits they have on their books now, that gives them more than 
2 bilhon dollars of money to go on lending again and again on a capital of 
$145,500,000. Do you suggest that a banking business carried on in that 
manner could not be carried on profitably?—A. If you are going to allow the 
banks to lend more than they actually are able to lend now I am not quite sure 
what your proposal is. I do not want to fence with you. I only want to be 
quite sure I understand. 

Q. I am sorry I did not make clear to you what I would say they ought to 
be permitted to lend, but my proposal would curb them creating new money by 
pen and ink entries, as they do now, and lending it to the government of Canada 
at interest. It would stop that, but I put it again to you that if we permit the 
banks to lend the equivalent of their capital, $145,500,000, their reserves, 
$136,000,000, and the equivalent of their savings deposits, $1,800,000,000, or more 
than $2 billion, they cam go on lending that amount of money and make a good 
profit?—A. I do not see them making loans by pen and ink entries now, Mr. 
Slaght. I see them undertaking to provide people with cash, and providing it. 

Q. Leave that out of it then. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): The witness does not understand you. 


Mr. Stacut: He has not been here long enough, but I do not want to get 
off on that now. I should like you to tell me whether you are going to say 
solemnly to the committee that permitting the banks to carry on business in the 
way I have just outlined would result in non-profitable business for the banks? 

—A. What reserve are they to maintain? 

Q. They have the reserves which they are maintaining, and I permit them 
as far as my idea to continue to maintain reserves just as they have in the past 
but disclosed and not to hide the inner reserve.—A. I apologize. I meant cash 
reserve, what cash reserve are they to maintain? 

Q. They would have the security there of the savings deposits and their 
capital originally invested. Allow them to lend up to $2 billion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He means would you keep them at 10 per cent? 

The Witness: You are trving to amend section 59. What are you going 
to do with it? 
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By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. If I have my way I am going to prevent them under section 59 from 
lending against demand loans, from creating new !oans for demand loans or 
purchases of bonds unless they have 100 per cent, but permitting them without 
a reserve other then the present reserve to go on lending up to $2 billion. You 
have not expressed yourself that you are solemnly telling this committee that 
would be unprofiatble banking business. Can you do it now?—A. I do not 
know whether 1 was right in making that statement but I have not yet got it 
quite clear. They are going to be allowed to lend as they now do up to $2 
billicn? 

Q. Yes.—A. After they have loaned $2 billion they have to maintain 100 
per cent cash reserve against any excess in their loans? 

Q. That is right with this variation that if the savings account fluctuates 
down from $1,800,000,000 to $1,700,000,000 or rises from $1,800,000.000 to 
$1,900,000,000 then their power to lend would fluctuate along with that. You 
understand?—A. I may have got you wrong because I rather tremble to think 
this is what is being put to me. But as it seems to me, you are saying that 
after the banks have loaned twice as much as they have now loaned you want 
to apply a rather drastic rule to them? 

Q. I am afraid you do not know what they have now lent.—A. I shall not 
quote from memory the amount of their loans, but I think it is probably some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of $900 million or $1 billion. 


Q. Yes.—A. Now, they can lend $2 billion, twice what they have now lent, 
and when they get beyond the level of twice their present loans you want to 
apply a very drastic reserve provision against them? 

Q. Right.—A. I think it is so improbable that the banks are going to lend 
$2 billion in the near future that if you make that regulation it might have no 
practical effect whatever, to my mind. 


Q. That is encouraging ——A. But if the making of that regulation were to 
hamper the power of the banks to make loans to the people of Canada—and I 
speak here for a considerable section of them—lI should very deeply regret it. 
I am certain that the people for whom I speak would oppose it. 


Q. I thank you for that, because it goes a long way in my view that the 
banks would lose, and it would be something that they would lose the interest 
that they now collect each year on $2,700,000,000 of securities which interest is 
about $40 million—a low rate, Mr. Towers told us—and the tax-payers will pay 
that $40 million of interest now because the banks have those securities locked 
up in their vaults. They would lose that?—A. No, I am talking about limiting 
the banks’ powers to lend money; I am not talking about securities. What you 
want to do—and I do not want to put words into your mouth—is to pay the 
banks cash for their securities, is that it? 


Q. Well, leave it at that. I have not suggested any such thing. Let us not 
mix the two things?—-A. Securities seems to be the centre of this discussion, but 
I must have clear in my mind what you are trying to do with the securities. 


Q. I am trying to prevent further securities being issued with taxpayers’ 
obligations for interest attached to them being sold to the private banks. I am 
for selling them to the public where we can, and when we come to a place where 
we cannot sell any more to the public then our minister has been forced to go 
and borrow—and he has gone in part, I can tell you—in the last six years he has 
borrowed nearly a billion dollars interest free from the Bank of Canada, and he 
has borrowed $2,700,000,000—not all of-it, most of it, in the past few years, 
due to the needs of the war. Now, I have two points and you have hit them 
both: stop the government borrowing at interest from the chartered banks for 
government expenditures and needs in war or in peace time. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): What would you do with the depositors’ 
money? 


Mr. Stacut: With what? With the depositors’ money? Leave that just 
where it is now. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Let it lie there and the banks pay interest 
on the savings? 


Mr. Stacut: What depositors’ money? Now, I do not want to get off 
this point if you do not mind. I shall be glad to submit to questions from you 
ina moment. If I had my way the two amendments I have proposed to section 
59, it would operate to that extent against the banks, and while they have now 
—I do not suppose we could take it away from them—$2,700,000,000 of govern- 
ment obligations on which we have-got to pay interest practically for our life- 
time, this means they would lose that in the future; we would not increase that 
government debt to the private banks any more for the future. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I think that question should be answered: 
do the banks lose it or do the depositors lose it? 

Mr. Stacut: Don’t be silly. The depositors don’t lose it; the shareholders 
might lose the interest on it. 

The Witness: The banks bought this $2,700,000,000 with money. 


By Mr. Suacut: 


Q. What kind of money?—A. With the presentation of legal tender money 
whenever it was demanded. 

Q. There is not that much legal tender money in the world; there is only 
$2,300,000,000 in the world?—A. It circulates. It is turned over and over 
again, Mr. Slaght. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: Mr. Slaght, I have always understood that you had 
two proposals: the proposal that the government should not in the future 
borrow anything from the chartered banks; but to the extent that they do 
resort to bank borrowing to do all their bank borrowing from the Bank of 
Canada. That is one point. That is the one you nave stated now. 

Mr. Siacut: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: I understood you had another proposal that we take 
away from the chartered banks the $2,700,000,000 worth of government securities 
that they have or are alleged to have—I think it would probably be correct to 
say that they have at the present time. 

Mr. Stacur: I have not pressed that. My position here when I get a 
chance to state it on section 59 is very simple: it is that we quit government 
borrowing from private banks for all time to come. 

Hon. Mr. Insitny: From now on? 

Mr. Stacut: From now on. 

Mr. MacponaLp (Brantford): Do I understand that the repayment of the 
$2,700,000,000 by the banks is withdrawn? 

Mr. McGerrr: No, no. Mr. Slaght may be withdrawing it, but I am not. 

Mr. Sutacut: I am not pressing it just now; but my Serie does not 
provide for withdrawing it—my amendment to section 59 does not intend to 
force the withdrawal of it. That is a matter to be considered for the future. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, you understand that first proposal of. mine that we quit 
borrowing from the private banks and borrow from the Bank of Canada for 
government needs for the future?—A. I understand that. 
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Q. Will you tell me again in a word why we should not do it, why we 
should not adopt that course?—A. You are talking now about financing in war 
time? 

Q. No, I am talking about financing in war time and in peace time. 

Mr. McGeer: And particularly in the post war period. 

Mr. Suacut: And particularly in the post war period; and in my judgment, 
confirmed by Mr. Towers, we cannot look forward hopefully, although we 
would wish it, in the post war period to even then collecting enough in taxes 
and borrowing from our people by victory loans to fill the gap of the post war 
needs, and the Minister of Finance is still going to find a gap to be filled on 
top of those two sources. So you can take it that my proposal is for war and 
peace and for ever, as far as this banking system is concerned. 


The Wrirness: I hope the minister will not have to go on borrowing 
indefinitely. OY MLS 


By Mr. Slaght: | 

Q. We all hope that.—A. And I hope in as far as he has to borrow he will 
borrow from the public, but if he has to borrow from the banks—which | think 
is undesirable—I would rather see him borrow from the chartered banks than 
from the central bank. 

Q. Why?—A. Because borrowing from the central bank would be so 
dangerously inflationary. 

Q. But, Mr. Jackson, if we change section 59 to require them to hold 
100° per cent reserves then it is not inflationary, I 
inflationary to borrow from the central bank than to borrow from the oaneate 
banks; and I have the Minister of Finance on record that he agrees with me 
on that.—A. Is not the whole thing lke burning the house down, in order to 
cook the breakfast bacon? 

Q. Well, I frankly do not understand your allegory. Would you mind 
answering the question free from allegory? I think it is pleasant to have an 
allegory every now and then, but leave the breakfast bacon out and tell me why 
we should go on piling a debt against the taxpayers of Canada when we can 
without any more inflationary methods by altering section 59 secure the money 
interest free from the Bank of Canada? Now, give Mr. Jackson’s answer 
in this committee, because we are going to take this matter up in parliament 
too, and I would like to quote you in parliament to show where I differ from 
you.—A. We are not piling up debt charges on the taxpayer in this mysterious 
way, so far as I can see. | 

Q. We are not?—A. No. At one time or another the banks have bought 
$2,700,000,000 of securities. 

a Yes, in the last six years—A. At. one time or another the publie have 
bought a large amount of securities too. The public and the banks have 
bought securities with the same kind of money. If I buy $1,000 worth of 
government bonds I pay by cheque, and it is exactly the same method of 
payment as if the minister sells worth of $1,000 bonds to the bank. 

Q. You have got the money there—A. And so has the bank. The bank 
has undertaken, when it has bought the bond, to pay Mr. Ilsley $1,000 any 
time, and at any place where he wants it. I write a cheque and instruct the 
bank to do the same thing on my behalf when I purchase a bond. The ane | 
is the same. 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. There is a transfer from your deposit and there is no increase and no 
ew money; with the banks there is an increase?—A. If the banker had not 
continued to receive money from the depositors of this country all the time he 


could not have ponght. $2,700,000,000 of bonds. 
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@. Why not? 
Mr. Suacut: Let us get back to my question. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

@. Will you give us your reason why we should continue paying for 
government needs through the private banks and not through the Bank of 
Canada after amending section 59?—A. I wonder whether the simplest way of 
stating my point is to say that it would be a national disaster to amend 
section 59 as you want. 

Q. Now, we are getting somewhere.—A. It would be a national disaster to 
amend section 59 as Mr. Slaght wants to amend it. 

Q. Help us a little more; a national disaster would be created— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Ask him why? 

Mr. Suacut: Yes, why? 

The Witness: I may have got Mr. Slaght’s idea wrong; I am in great 
danger of getting these questions wrong all the time, I am sorry to say—but 
as I understand things, you would amend section 59 by striking out 5 per cent 
and putting in 100 per cent? 

Mr. Siacut: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: No, Mr. Slaght. I am trying to get your position clear: 
I think only to the extent that the deposits are increased by the additional 
borrow ing from the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Stacut: No, no; with regard, sir, to the creation of loans by book- 
keeping entries for demand loans to depositors who can then cheque against 
them. My amendment reads this way: “That section 59 of bill 91 be amended 
by striking out in the second line the word “five” and substituting therefor the 
words ‘‘one hundred”, and by inserting before the word “deposit” in the third 
line thereof the word “demand”. You see what that effects? 

The Wrrnsss: I would vote against that, sir. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. I know you would; and you venture the remark that it would be a 
national disaster, but you have not told us why, and Mr. Hanson wants to 
know?—A. It would be a national disaster to the extent that it would restrict 
the bank’s ability to serve the public. 

Q. To serve the public?—A. Yes. 

Q. How? They have loaned now about $900 million to the public. I am 
allowing them, under my system—TI do not want to use the word “I ”—but 
under the system I suggest they would have the right to serve the public up to 
$2 billion. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If the public would borrow it. 


Mr. Suacut: If the public would borrow it; and the witness thinks that the 
public would not want that much. 

The Witness: I have not got the text of your amendment in front of me. 
You are going to put the word ‘100 per cent” instead of “5 per cent”, and you 


‘aré going to add the word “demand” before “ deposit liabilities ” in the third 


line? 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Yes.—A. That is all on that? 

Q. That is all on that?—A. You have a second repinen even 

Q. Perhaps I had better show you that. Will you read it aloud?—A. 
“That a new section (2) be added to section 59 to read as follows: 
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that the bank shall not make loans to the government of the Dominion 
of Canada or any department thereof.” 

Q@. Right. The private banks shall not make loans to the government of 
the Dominion of Canada or any department thereof. Those are the two pro- 
posals. Where is the national disaster coming from?—-A. Through the restriction 
you are placing on the banks in the first resolution. 

Q. How’?—A. This business of deposit banking, Mr. Slaght, is a very vital 
thing for the whole country. I would like, if I might, to drop banks for the 
moment and talk about the matter as a transaction between you and me. 

Q. I do not think that will help, but if you want to do so, go ahead?—A. 
I am free, 1f you want me to lend you $1,000, to lend $1,000. 

@. And you are able to do it?—A. I am able to do it even if I haven’t got 
the thousand dollars in the bank at the present moment. That is to say, I can 
sell a bond which pays me a lower interest rate than what you will pay me, 
thus providing myself with the cash in order to honour your demand. 

Q. May I suggest a third way: you could borrow it from somebody at 
$1.50—a year’s interest—and lend it to me at $6 or $7?—A. If I were in the © 
business of deposit banking, which I am not, I could borrow on demand from 
the public. 


By Mr. Jaques: 
Q. You cannot lend it—you cannot lend your deposits?—-A. I cannot 
lend my deposits, but I can lend the money which the depositor leaves with me. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


@. Let us go ahead now. You are in an allegory between you and me 
instead of sticking to the proposal as to why there would be a disaster if 
the banks did that?—A. I am going to explain that. I maintain for my own 
convenience a certain proportion of my valuables in the form of cash: If I want 
to make a loan which is more than my cash, I can replenish my cash by 
pushing around other assets. 

Q. Do you mean selling them?—A. By selling them. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Or hocking them. 
Mr. SuacutT: Yes. 


The Wrrness: We all of us maintain for convenience a more or less 
customary cash reserve. 


Mr. Suacut: You flatter me in that respect. 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: Or try ‘to. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Let us have the answer. 
Mr. SuacutT: Yes. 


The Wrirness: You may vary your cash reserve and I may vary my cash 
reserve, but the public as a whole maintains a fairly constant proportion of its 
assets in the form of cash for the convenience of doing business. The banks do 
exactly the same thing. The bank is not in any different position from anybody 
else—there is no mystery about it—except for the fact that they do take 
deposits which I am forbidden to do. Meanwhile, the country as a whole has to 
finance its business operations, and most of its business operations must be 
financed by going to the banks; and it is essential that any credit-worthy busi- 
ness man in Canada should be able to go to his bank, at any time, knowing 
that his bank can and will take care of his credit needs. The bank would not 
possess that freedom if you put in the 100 per cent provision instead of leaving 
the convenience of the banker to dictate that he keep 10 per cent. 
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By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Suppose we let some more gentlemen go into the banking business, put 
up their good money and lend it out at 6 and 7 per cent to ease the public need. 
If the present banks, ten in number, could not take care of the loan requirements 
of the public——and you tell me that it is about $900,000,000 now and I am 
offering a leeway of 2 billion—then I suggest to you that new associations of 
bankers would come into business and find it profitable to lend their money at 
these higher rates of interest and we would not suffer. I cannot tremble for 
your national disaster on that score. Is there anything more that supports the 
national disaster result? 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, may I offer this suggestion, rashly perhaps, that Mr. 
Slaght’s proposal would destroy the deposit structure—A. I think it would. 
. I think so too.—A. Do you want to raise > the cost of banking to the 
public, Mr. Slaght? 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. No.—A. You came very near to suggesting it a moment ago, I think. 
Q. Well, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 


Q. Mr. Jackson, you remove the service there. It would be impossible 
for the public to get the service from the banks that they are now getting?— 
A. As I see it, this is the situation. The banks in the sum of all their operations, 
meeting all their costs, are earning a certain return for the shareholders. The 
figures have been put on record in this committee, and it is a fairly modest 
return. 


I manage a small company which is not in the banking business. It is in 
a very much safer business than banking and it is of much less service to 
Canada than if it were a bank. I can with considerable safety make higher 
earnings than the average bank. I do not run the risk which the bank does. 

We cannot expect our banking system to grow parallel with Canada’s needs, 
and to secure accretions of capital from the public, unless we put our banking 
system in a position in which it can make earnings commensurate with the 
risks which the banks run. 

We want at the same time to make available the services of the banker 
as cheaply as possible to the public. My clients, if I may refer to them at 
this late stage of the business, are business men; my clients do not want the 
banking system put in a position which would result in an increase in the cost 
of banking. I think they will oppose this amendment on principle. 

I personally think that this amendment, if passed, would in a dangerous 
degree lessen the banks’ ability to service the public. Perhaps I may have 
been precipitate, in picking the phrase “national disaster”. I have not, after all, 
had the time that I would have liked, to take in this proposal. 

Mr. Stacut: I would be glad if you would wish to tone that down, because 
it made us as a committee tremble to hear you use that term. 


Some hon. Mempers: Don’t worry about us. 

Mr. Jaques: The committee don’t seem to agree with you. 
Mr. McGrrr: You cheered for it. 

The Wirness: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Siacut: Yes, go ahead Mr. Jackson. 
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The Wirness: Can I leave it like this: I am strongly against tying up 
the banking system as proposed, but it is possible that I used somewhat strong 
language when I first referred to this matter. 

Mr. Stacut: I have no objection to your modifying that phrase at all. 

Mr. GraHAm: Mr. Slaght, might I ask a question? 

Mr. Stacut: If you don’t mind, Mr. Graham, I am just about through. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. May I take it that it is a good thing for the public that money should 
not be too scarce; I mean, for the public—there should be available plenty of 
currency and media of exchange?—A. It is a good thing that money should be 
neither too scarce nor too plentiful. 

Q. And it is a good thing for the banking system, the banks, if money is 
scarce, because it costs more to borrow it, is that true?—A. I do not understand 
you. 

@. You do not understand, me?—A. No. 

Q. Is there anything you want to add to what you have already put down— 
it is on record and we can read it at leisure—which comes to the fore, as to 
what would happen—we will not call it “national disaster’, but the evil results 
—(perhaps you would put it that way) if the two amendments that are 
suggested were to be made; do you want to add anything more?—A. I do not 
think I want to add anything, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The witness has given us two main points in that 
connection; the second reason you gave was that it would add to the cost 
of commercial operation? ' 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And the first one was as I understood it, that it would 
have the effect of destroying deposit business; that is to say the depositors 
would not be able to get anything in return on their deposits. They would take 
their money out and put it in their pockets? 

The Wirness: The banker is in the deposit business voluntarily. He does 
not have to stay in the deposit business, he might actually make more money 
quite safely by doing something else. We must not expect him indefinitely 
to give the banking service which he has given us in Canada during the past 
hundred years, unless his shareholders and owners are getting a return on their 
investment, which makes it worth their while. 

Mr. Fraser: If he could not use the deposits he would not take them. 

Mr. McGesr: Then we would probably have a National Savings Bank 
such as they have in Australia. 

Mr. Suacut: Is not Mr. Hanson forgetting—in reply to his suggestion 
to you—that our government savings bank is paying 2 per cent to those who 
want to deposit their money with them; you are aware of that, that the postal 
savings bank of this country pays 2 per cent to depositors? 

The Wirness: Yes. | 

Mr. Stacut: And are you aware of the fact that amongst your clients 
there are 45 bank collectors? 

The Wirness: No, for I have not counted them. 

Mr. Suacut: No; well, there are a great many of them, are there not? 


The Witness: I do not know. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. There is just one question apropos of Mr. Slaght’s supposition; am 
I right, Mr. Jackson, in assuming this, that to the extent that Mr. Slaght’s 
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amendment would apply and that the government borrowed from the Bank 
of Canada and they take the government money in the form of a cheque and 
stake it to the chartered banks who will use it something like one to ten as 
deposits for people’s money, they then to the extent of that they would have 
to keep their reserves against that liability?—-A. I am sorry, but in switching 
suddenly from one track of questioning to another, I fear I have not given 
you my full attention fast enough. Might I have that question again? 

@. Apropos of the discussion between you and Mr. Slaght of the extent 
that Mr. Slaght’s amendment would apply to deposits made in the chartered 
banks it would prevent them from lending in excess of a certain amount. To 
the extent it does bring about that result is it not true that the result would 
be that our chartered banks would have to service these deposits without any 
chance of ‘getting any income to take care of the expense of servicing these 
deposits?—-A. If you are only going to forbid the banks to do something they 
would not do anyway merely by setting an upper limit they would never reach 
you are going to have no effect one way or the other, but if you are going to 
tie up the operation of deposit banking the banks still have to meet the cost 
of servicing depositors if they wish to remain in the deposit business. 

@. We would be asking the banks to do what no other institution would 
dream of doing, perform a very great public service without any hope of being 
recouped for the cost of doing that service? 

Mr. Sutacur: Nobody ever suggested that. You know right well I said 
the banks should charge a service charge to the people to whom they render 


the service. There are 6,500,000 in people who never had a bank account in 
their life. 


Mr. Grauam: Would you mean then that we just transfer who pays the 
cost of doing that service? 


Mr. Stacur: Certainly; let the man who gets the benefit pay the charge. 
Mr. McGersr: Mr. Chairman, there is a very important— 


Mr. Grauam: Mr. McGeer, I am not through. I wanted to meet Mr. 
Slaght’s suggestion. Coming down to Mr. Slaght’s suggestion all he is doing 
is transferring the right to lend certain moneys or certain portions of the bank 
deposits at the rates of interest we determine under the Bank Act and trans- 
ferring the cost of the service to the depositors and to the other people using 
the bank so as to bring in a like revenue? 

Mr. Stacut: Certainly; I have made that clear all the way. 


Mr. McGrrr: We have a very important document here, and I certainly 
want to get Mr. Jackson’s explanation of it because it is headed, “Sidelights 
of the Great Depression”: JI want to examine on that document. 

The CHatrrMan: As to our next meeting we endeavoured to ensure that the 
Minister of Finance was with us this morning. Unfortunately we have not 
been able to take up the matter in which he was particularly interested, namely, 
his amendment. The Minister of Finance finds it impossible to be here this 
afternoon. Friday afternoon is not a good afternoon. 

Mr. NosrwortHy: We. can go on with Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. GraHaM: We will not be able to get through with the witness this 
afternoon. 


The CuarrMaAn: I would suggest we adjourn until Monday at 11.30 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Monday, 
July 17, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11:30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHarrmMan: At our adjournment we had Mr. Jackson before us as a 
witness, and Mr. McGeer expressed a desire to question the witness with regard 
to certain diagrams that had been filed. Mr. Jackson, will you please come 
to the stand. 


Mr. Giupert E. JACKSON, recalled. 


Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, if my friend will permit me, I should lke 
to place in the records of the committee, if the committee will approve, a very 
brief statement, being a calculation which I have made of consolidations from 
the Bank of Canada’s statistical summary for the month of April-May, 1944, 
and I have consolidated it in this way: statement of moneys loaned by the 
private banks including loans in Canada and abroad for certain years from 
1926 to 1943 and it includes April 30, 1944. The statement comprises simply 
three columns, and it is added for convenience. The first column is loans in 
Canada, beginning with the year 1926, and then 1929 and 1932, which are the 
years which have been selected by the Bank of Canada. The second column is 
loans abroad. The third column is the total of the two items. The committee 
will recall that Mr. Jackson and I discussed the fact that he was fearsome lest 
the restrictions my amendment might put upon lending would not enable the 
private banks to service the Canadian people. And in that connection I think 
this would be useful. | 


The CuatrMAn: Is it the pleasure of the committee? 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Has it been checked? 


Mr. Stacut: I have checked it and my friend can check it by reference— 
most members of the committee have this schedule B,—to the Bank of Canada’s 
statistical statement for : but their each year is 
separated and all I have done is to take the figures, add them carefully and 
check them so as to give us a bird’s eye quick view of the loans in Canada, of 
the loans abroad and the total loans for that period. 

Mr. Criraver: I think it will make it more generally interesting if the 
Inspector-General of Banks checks it before it is placed on the record. 


Mr. McGerr: It can be checked in other ways. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Does it include the monies loaned to the government? 


Mr. Siacur: No, these are loans to the private banks and do not include 
any loans to the eovernment. If my friend (Hon. Mr. Hanson) will consult 
the statement; I have just taken it from the page indicated and I have just 
consolidated the sécurities— 

Mr. McGersrr: That is in the Bank of Canada report. 


Mr. Suacut: The assets, then the loans, then the loans in Canada—eall, 
current public and current other; then abroad call and current; and I have put 
i/ In a convenient total summary. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us have it checked by the Inspector-General. 


Mr. SuacHt: All right. Had you listened to the examination of Mr. 
Jackson you would have known what I have done. 


The CHarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee that the exhibit as 
checked by the Comptroller be printed and placed in the transactions of the 
committee? 
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Some Hon. Mremsers: Carried. 


Mr. Tompxins: May I say that in the checking of that it may be necessary 
toe have it done by the central bank, it comes from their statement. 

The CHatmrMAN: Arrange to have that done. 

Gentlemen, I have received a brief from the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation of Canada, Toronto, dealing with the rate of interest which can be 
exacted by the banks of Canada on large or small loans and the method by 
which interest charges are to be quoted to a borrower and computed by a bank. 
Is it the pleasure of the committee that the brief be printed in our minutes? 

Mr. Granam: Mr. Mcellraith and I do not know much about the name of 
that particular organization. 


The CHairMAN: It is a workers’ educational assoeiation, it is a well-known 
organization I think. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Do you wish to have it included in the minutes? 
The CuarrMan: I am asking the committee if they desire it to be included. 
Mr. McGerr: Should it be checked too? 


The CHAIRMAN: So far as I am concerned I think the association has 
such a standing that we ought to recognize its point of view. 


Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 
The CHatrrMAN: Mr. McGeer: 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Now, Dr. Jackson—A. I think it might help, Mr. McGeer—if I confess 
that I am not a “doctor”. I am just a plain “mister” with a plain B.A. degree. 
I wish this committee were capable of awarding honorary degrees because there 
is nobody from whom I would more happily accept a doctor’s degree than Mr. 
McGeer. - 

Mr. McGeerr: You didn’t correct it the other day and I naturally did not 
question that the title was yours. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You haven’t lost much by not having it. 

Mr. McGrrr: Now, Mr. Jackson— 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. —I am sorry that that error has occurred, that you have not been 
recognized to the extent that I believe you perhaps should have been; but 
time no doubt will correct that, let us hope it will. Being here as a representa- 
tive of the Retailers’ Association I presume that I am correct in assuming that 
the Retailers’ Association throughout Canada are anxious as we all are that 
the medium of exchange shall be circulated effectively and efficiently as a 
buying power of the Canadian people?—A. I think that is a perfectly fair 
statement. 

Q. They are anxious that an old age pensioner, for instance, shall have the 
means to buy what it cam for him in the way of the necessities, comforts and 
conveniences of life?—-A. I am not briefed to express an opinion as to how 
large the old age pension should be. 

Q. I am not talking about that; I am talking about the point of view of 
the retailers who are ready to act on that, and to go by that?—A. The retailer 
is most anxious that the old age pensioner’s set-up should be good, both for the 
sake of the old age pensioner and for the sake of business. 
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Q. And, that it should be adequate; then we will come to the main ques- 
tion, that employment shall be maintained upon the basis that the masses of 
people can purchase the necessities, comforts and conveniences of life to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living throughout the dominion; the retailers are 
interested in that, aren’t they?—A. All of us agreed that we should like the 
Canadian people to live as well as possible. 

Q. And we are all somewhat concerned about the problem as it faces us in 
the very near future, that is the post-war period?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume that you have read Mr. Graham Towers’ report of the opera- 
tions of the Bank of Canada for 1943?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as I read that report he raises as a serious and difficult problem, 
the matter of providing employment for those who are going to be demobilized 
both from war services and war industries. Now at page 12 of his report he 
makes this statement— -—A. Could I have a copy of that report, please? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Start at page 11 under the heading “General” at the bottom of that 
page —A. Yes. 


, The magnitude of the adjustments which Canada will face in main- 
taining high employment after the war can be indicated in simple terms. 
In 1939 about 4,000,000 Canadians were gainfully occupied and at least 
300,000 who were available for work were not employed. By the end of 
1943 the gainfully occupied population had risen to approximately 
5,100,000 but about 1,900,000 of these were engaged in the armed forces, 
in supplying the weapons of war, or in producing the food required for 
special wartime exports. The number available to meet civilian needs 
had therefore fallen to about 3,200,000. 
Do you agree with those figures?—A. I imagine they are approximately right 
This is the highest authority you can possibly look to. 

Q. In your statement of facts in your book you have examined the existing 
situation, and I think you have found that as far as our standard of living 1s 
concerned it is higher to-day, generally speaking, than it has ever been in the 
history of Canada?—A. I think that is true. 


Q. So that at. the moment 3,200,000 people engaged in supplying Gann 
requirements are sufficiently efficient to provide us with the highest standard 
of living we have ever enjoyed. I do not know that the reporter can get a nod 
of your head.—A. If you want me to reply, I was saying “yes”. I forgot it had 
to be recorded. 

Q. The Governor of the Bank of Canada agrees with you in that by 
state: 

At the same time the average standard of living had risen materially 
and was probably higher than it had ever been. 
He makes this statement:— 


This increased output of consumption goods by a smaller working 
force can be accounted for in part by longer hours of work, favourable 
crop conditions and the abnormally small number now employed in pri- 
vate capital development and maintenance work. Another important 
factor, however, has been the improvement in production techniques 
worked out under the stress of war. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I venture to say as to the techniques worked out in the improvement of 
mass production we have had a revolution in Canada that would have taken a 
great many years of organized peacetime evolution to develop? Some have 
placed it as high as fifty years of peacetime progress. Do you agree there has 
been such an improvement?—A. I think it is quite likely. I would not want to 
dogmatize about it. I would not like to mention any figure like fifty years. 

Q. I think we would agree on the word “substantial”? I will agree with 
the word “substantial” without discussing it further. 

Q. I suggest to you that the effect of that industrial progress is twofold. 
It has proportionately reduced the number of human energy units required to 
produce what was produced before?—A. In certain lines. 

Q. In fact, in many lines; do you not agree with that?—A. I do not know 
that I am well enough acquainted with the techniques of industry to make a 
very precise statement on that. I am not trying to disagree with you and I 
am not trying to whittle you down but I would not like to seem dogmatic. 

Q@. I hope we can find as much common ground as we can.—A. We are 
getting a lot of common ground this morning. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I am here with no quarrel with anybody. I see 
a difficult problem ahead and I would like to make a contribution to solving 
it. I think you are in exactly the same position?——A. Absolutely. 

Q. I think you, representing the retailers, and we, as members of this 
committee representing the people of Canada, have at least a common hope 
and a common desire. We may disagree as to the methods. The other reaction 
to this industrial progress is that we have equipped ourselves to produce in 
Canada much, shall I say, of what we formerly imported?—A. Do you want 
an answer to that also? 

Q. Do you agree with that?—A. I think that is true. 

Q. So that in our import and export field, in the department of our 
external trade, our capacity to produce for ourselves may have the effect of 
reducing our capacity for export trade?—A. It may have. 

Q. That is on the assumption that we are going to be limited in the future 
more than we have been in the past in our export activities by the amount of 
imports we can take in exchange?—A. May I ask a question just to clarify 
a point here? 

Q. Yes.—A. Are you suggesting that the war has made us greatly less 
dependent on export trade than we were before? 

Q. No, I am saying to you it has made us less dependent upon import 
trade and what the repercussions of that will be, of course, remain to be seen? 
—A.I should like to agree with you that we can make a number of things 
now which we did import previously. That is a straight statement of fact. 
What I am puzzled about is the effect of the undoubted expansion in our 
productive capacity and the undoubted technical improvement in certain 
lines of production on our general trade relationship with the rest of the 
world. I do not want to dogmatize about that relationship, but I do not want 
to be in the position of assenting to any statement that our trade situation 
has been transformed, when the transformation that has occurred is funda- 
mentally a transformation in the factories, and we do not yet know to what 
degree the economic position of Canada as a whole has been altered. 

Q. I agree, but in any event it is a situation which has developed as a 
result of this war, and what its effect will be for the future to disclose?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. But assuming that in international trade all countries are going to 
endeavour to balance their exchanges of goods and services as well as they 
can, our capacity to serve and supply ourselves with goods that were formerly 
imported might make the expansion of our-foreign trade more difficult?—A. 
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Again, I am simply trying to find a degree of common ground between us. You 
are not suggesting that all countries are now going to become more autarchic 
than they were before? 

Q. No, I think more co-operative on an intelligent basis of balancing their 
exchanges of goods and services?—A. We are agreeing that there is an attempt 
being-made to increase opportunities of reciprocal trade between nations. Am 
I stating the last point correctly? 

Q. Yes, I do not think there is any question about that. I presume that 
is the purpose of the monetary conference at Bretton Woods. I think we have 
done a great deal to advance the opportunities of foreign trade through our 
exchanges of goods under mutual aid and lease-lend, and in the international 

co-operation that has developed during the war. We have worked out a great 

“many understandings, agreements and arrangements between the united nations 
that have produced results that could not have been produced in any other way. 
It may be possible in that field of international co-operation we may find an 
opportunity for wider expansion, but as we look at the thing from Canada’s 
- point of view to-day we are better equipped to supply ourselves with the use 
of less labour proportionately and the improved capacity of our own industrial 
power which is increasing. You agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Towers apparently appreciated that situation because he says: 


After the war, some of those who are now employed will voluntarily 
withdraw from the working force, and the armed services may be main- 
tained at a level considerably above their pre-war strength. 


Tt seems likely, however, that at least 4,700,000 workers will be 
available for employment in civilian jobs, or at ieast 1,500,000 more than 
the number employed in that sector of the economy at the present time. 


I interpret that to mean that, despite the fact that 3,200,000 people are supply- 
ing Canada’s domestic needs on a very high standard, higher than we have 
ever had before, we in Canada are confronted in the post-war period with 
providing new employment for 1,500,000 of industrial war workers and men 
and women demobilized from the fighting forces?—A. Accepting the figures 
that Mr. Towers gives here as being the best obtainable, there is just one 
qualification I think we ought to make, Mr. McGeer. 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think we should assume that the 1,500,000 that you 
are talking about are all of them going into the production of goods for civilian 
consumption. We have had a very severe restriction in the production of certain 
kinds of capital goods during the war. There are hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians, for instance, who want new houses today and cannot get them. I am 
not only inclined to assume but I very strongly hope that a substantial propor- 
tion of this 1,500,000 will not be producing goods for direct civiliam consumption 
but will be producing capital goods that we still need. There again I do not 
think we come into disagreement. I am simply trying to make the situation 
as clear as I possibly can. 

Q. I quite agree. And those who cannot be taken care of in the produc- 
tion of consumption goods and services must be taken care of in a broad 
expansion of capital investment?—A. Yes. You say “must.” We hope they will. 
May I amend you to that extent? 

Q. Yes; and the extent to which they can move into capital investment 
will depend first upon the accumulation of their savings or upon their employ- 
ment on a basis to be able to rent such capital investment as may be developed 
in houses?—A. Well, the extent to which they can be employed in the capital 
goods industries depends on a very complicated body of factors. 

Q. Quite so—aA. I am not sure you are going to get a formula here which 
is really satisfactory. 
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Q. I do not think you would.—A. We agree that we want the best employ- 
ment opportunities for the largest number of people. 

Q. Yes. But if you are going to get capital investment in houses, either 
the people have got to have the money to be able to build them or they have 
got to have the wages to rent them if they are built out of the accumulation of 
capital funds from other sources?—A. Yes. 

Q. Besides, capital goods include a large variety of things besides houses? 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. The development of electricity, rural electrification, the improve- 
ment of railways, the building of ships, the development of harbours, the 
improvement: of cities, the building of highways and all that kind of thing is 
what you would include in the category of capital investment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which includes a broad field of public—that is, dominion, provincial, 
municipal, corporation and individual activity and enterprise. 

Mr. GrauAm: May I interject there for just a minute, Mr. McGeer? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes. 

Mr. Grauam: I want to elicit something. I want to get my own mind 
clear in this regard. Mr. McGeer is laying the foundation on the premise that 
our Canadian people now are being satisfied on a ‘standard of living suitable 
to them by the labour of those who are presently employed. That is his 
assumption. 

Mr. McGererr: I did not say any such thing. 

The Wrrness: I did not take that from what Mr. McGeer said. 

Mr. McGrrr: And I made no such assumption. 

Mr. GraHam: I may be wrong. 

Mr. McGerr: I should like to be allowed to continue with the examination. 

Mr. Grauam: I wanted to clear this up. 

Mr. McGrrr: You interject something which the Professor or myself did 
not have in mind. 

Mr. GraHam: I want to make this point. Mr. Jackson is only going to be 
here today; and I for one hope you will not occupy the whole time of the 
committee. 

Mr. McGrrr: If it is a question of interference, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to continue with my examination. 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Slaght or Mr. McGeer have occupied the whole of the 
period. 

Mr. McGeer: I have not interrupted in the examination of any witness 
during this whole inquiry. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, oh! 

Mr. McGerr: I interjected when I was permitted to. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Do you not think that some of those one and a half 
million who came from agriculture will go back to agriculture? 

Mr. McGerer: Well, I am coming to that; because I think that is a very 
great problem. 

Mr. Curaver: The agricultural worker today is terribly overworked. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Some will have to come back. 

Mr. McGerer: That is all very well. Let me come to that right now. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Mr. Jackson, you know, for instance, that England was always our best 
customer before the war. You know that during the war there has been an 
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evolution in the development of agricultural production in England. For instance, 
it took the first line of defence as the navy, the second the army, the third the 
air force, and the fourth, home production of agricultural products. Here is 
what is being advocated now in addition to the increased production that Eng- 
land has developed. Some members of parliament are advocating that, as a 
matter of government policy, agricultural production in England should be 
increased as a part of their post-war program to the extent of a billion dollars, 
two hundred million pounds. You are aware of that situation, are you?—A. I 
know there are people in England who think that. 

Q. And you do know that England’s agricultural production during the 
war has increased very, very substantially ?—A. I believe it has, yes. 


Mr. Jaques: And for psychological reasons. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You do know as well that. we supply enormous quantities of agricultural 
products to England, such as bacon and eggs, that formerly came from Denmark 
and other European countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that there will be an effort made on the part of Denmark and those 
countries that formerly supplied England to re-establish themselves on a basis 
of supplying England again?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we will have to absorb in our agricultural areas in Canada 
farmers who are now supplying the deficiency in Great Britain and other places 
formerly supplied by Europe; and that will mean that unless we can continue 
our export of agricultural products on the present basis, we may have an over- 
supply of agricultural production in Canada?—A. I think that demands a closer 
knowledge of agriculture generally than I possess. aga 

Q. All right. If you have not that knowledge, there is no use of my 
examining you.—A. I would not like to say “yes” to your last statement; but I 
still do not want to put myself in disagreement with you, sir. 

Q. I mean, I do not want to examine you on something you do not feel 
qualified to speak about.—_A. No. 

Q. But I understood from reading your ‘Facts of the Case” that you prob- 
ably had made a survey of that particular phase of our economy. I think you 
will agree with me, Professor, that in planning for the post-war period it at 
least 1s one of the factors that we have got to give serious consideration to?—A. 
I am quite certain that we need to be in a position to dispose of a very large 
body of farm products abroad. As to how large our normal post-war export 
of farm products has to be-in order to make possible a reasonably balanced and 
prosperous Canada, I do not know. That seems to me to be one of the great 
unknowns for the future to settle; but that it will have to be great we can both 
of us perfectly well see. 

Q. I quite agree. So that that hope that automatically a great many of the 
demobilized people later find opportunities for employment either as farmers 
or farm labourers is one that cannot be counted on with any definite certainty? 
—A, When you ask me questions of any kind about agriculture, you tempt me 
to tread on dangerous ground, because while I have done a lot of things I have 
not worked on a farm.. This is a thing I had far rather talk about over a fireside 
off the record as a matter of speculation, than here. But I feel disposed to think 
that if agriculture gets anything like a break after the war (and by that I mean 
a break through favourable circeumstances)— 


Mr. Granam: Wider world markets for our agricultural products? 


The Witness: Reasonably wide. If agriculture gets anything like reason- 
ably wide external markets after the war, I think it will absorb a certain amount 
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of farm labour eagerly. But if any member challenges any statement that I 
make about agriculture this morning I fear, sir, that you may find me quite 
a weak witness. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You see, professor, we had a good deal of experience with that hope after 
the last war. We in British Columbia launched some very extensive soldier 
settlement farmer programs and they turned out to be extremely disappointing, 
and we found a condition in agriculture in the post-war period where the whole 
thing collapsed; and it is to avoid a repetition of that kind of thing that we 
should be planning now— —A. Yes. 

Q. —such development as we can foresee?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Now, Mr. McGeer, was that not due to economic 
nationalism in Europe? 


Mr. McGerer: To some extent. I think you will find that in Europe, 
particularly with the spread of power of the Soviet Union and their methods 
of intensified productive activity internally, and with what took place in India 
in the way of industrial development, and what took place in Australia and 
New Zealand, that the whole picture presents a danger of even more intense 
national preservation than we had after the last war. That may or may not be 
the right opinion, but as I have examined the facts I think that that is one of 
the dangers and one of the great problems that have got to be solved, and one 
in which we in Canada are tremendously and vitally interested. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Now, professor, examining the matter from another angle, will you 
agree with me on this, that the men and women in our armed services who are 
going to be demobilized are different from an economic point of view than they 
were in the last war?—A. Would you elaborate that? . 

Q. Yes. I will take the army first. The majority of the men and women 
in the army are trained to service a mechanized fighting power. They are highly 
trained in.a highly technical war. I am assuming in that training an individual- 
ism which was not present in the last war to anything like the same extent. 
Would you agree with that?—-A. There is no doubt that the soldier in this war 
is a very much better trained and a more technically competent man than the 
soldier was in the last war. 

. And better paid?—A. He does his job better. 
. He is also better paid?—A. That is a fact. 

. And better fed?—A. Yes. 

. And better clothed?—A. Probably. 

Q. And better accommodated, and on a higher standard of army living than 
was enjoyed in the last war?—-A. Foxholes are still foxholes, but all your other 
statements I think are perfectly true. 

Q. Now, take the Air Force. These men and women—we did not have 
more than a handful come home from the last war from that group—they are a 
highly trained group of men and women, and the problem of bringing them back 
to be reestablished in Canadian life is an entirely new problem in this war; will 
you agree with that?—-A. I think this, sir, that one of the very greatest 
unanswered questions at the present moment is how directly serviceable for 
civilian production the new skills that the men have learned in the services will 
be. It is an enormously important question, a very difficult question, and not 
one on which I am qualified to talk from my own knowledge. I have gone 
around and questioned senior men in the armed services. I have gone around 
and questioned the heads of industry and collected various opinions, but I feel 
reluctant to give opinions on that matter myself. 


ODLOO 
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Q. Very well. If you do not care to give an opinion it is perfectly all right. 
Now, consider our naval personnel. This is practically a new problem. Our 
naval strength in the last war was a very minor factor. Out of this war will be 
returned another group of very highly trained and efficient men and women, 
many of whom were just boys and girls when they went into the service. And to 
make this short, I suggest to you that Canada’s problem of demobilizing the 
army will call for a standard of life in Canada on an expanding basis if these 
highly trained men and women in the fighting services are going to be accom- 
-modated to anything like their normal desire would be. Would you agree with 
that?—A. I quite agree that the best is none too good for the men coming back 
out of our armed services. I quite agree that we want the largest national 
income we can possibly get. We are all of us, whatever our other opinions may 
be, united in hoping that there will be the maximum of employment and the 
greatest continuity of employment. 

@. And on the standard?—-A. In so far as we realize these hopes that I have 
just mentioned then the ordinary Canadian and the Canadian returning from 
the war will have a good standard of life. 

Q. Agreed; but it is going to be a job of government to provide that standard 
of life for these men and women if it is at all possible to do it. 


Hon Mr. Hanson: Would you limit it to the government? 

Mr. McGersr: I mean, if we think it is necessary, where it is not done by 
private enterprise then the task must be assumed by government. 

The Wirness: If we are all of us going to find jobs after the war, including 
the returned men, all of us at home are going to do a pretty swell job. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Agreed—A. But I think we short circuit the argument, surely, when we 
say that this is the responsibility of government. 

Q. Very well.—A. Or that it is the responsibility of any one given section of 
the community: 

Q. Yes?—-A. —In fact, if we do not inaugurate socialism, then it is certain 
that the great majority of employable Canadians immediately after the war 
will be employed by what I call private enterprise— 

Q. Certainly—A. —and a relatively small minority will be employed by 
or for the government. On the other hand one cannot take the whole responsibility 
for coping with the enormous problem that faces us and say this is all of it the 
responsibility of private enterprise; still less can we say that it is all the 
responsibility of government. Any one of us could let down the people of 
Canada and the returned men. But I hope we shall not. 

Q. Now, Professor Jackson, just to complete the picture, we have dealt 
with the army and the navy, the fighting forces; I now come-to the industrial 
workers, the men and women—you have been through some of our modern war 
industries?—A. I have. 

Q. You have seen people working under efficient, ideal working conditions 
and reasonably high rates of pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. That too confronts us in Canada with the problem of providing employ- 
ment on a standard which those people have been enjoying during the war 
period; do you agree with that?—A. I want all of us to have as high a standard 
as possible. But I would not select the standard of living of a particular man 
in relation to 1943 or 1944 and say that was the deadline. 

Mr. CugAver: It might be much higher. 

The Wirness: Or not as high. I suggest that in considering problems of 


this kind there are two possibilities which we must keep in mind. If we prove 
wise and succeed in co-operating with one another, and if the international 
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situation permits, we may go on to a higher standard of living than any we have 
heretofore known; but I am bound as a Canadian also to face the possibility 
that, if those conditions are not realized, our standard of living may go down. 
Mr. McGesr: I hope it won’t. 
The Witness: Without dogmatizing as to what will happen I think, Mr. 
McGeer, we must recognize that there are both possibilities present in this case. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q@. And, of course, the desire of the government is to avoid that decline in 
the standard of living and to secure a rising standard of living—A. The desire 
of all of us is to avoid a decline, if we can. 

@. Coming to that point, Mr. Towers I think in his report made an observa- 
tion which I would like to read to this committee. He said the same thing. He 
said: I think there is altogether too much complacency with regard to what the 
future will do for itself; and he goes on to say, “a working force of this size, 
at present rates of efficiency will be able to produce a vastly greater quantity of 
civilian goods and services than Canada has ever known before”; in that you 
will agree with him, will you not, that there is a potential depressional glut as a 
possibility ?—A. I am afraid those expressions like “potential’—what was it you 
called’ it? 

Q. I will simplify it for you then; let us say, danger of over production. 

The CuarrMan: I think he called it a depressional glut 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: He said, as I recall it, a “potential depressional glut”’. 

The Wirness: I think there is danger in these phrases. If I were to deal 
with that phrase, I fear that I would get muddled, sir. 

Mr. McGerer: And you don’t want to be muddled. I will put it to you in 
more simplified form. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That might be better. 

Mr. McGeerr: I will simplify it by saying, there is danger of over production. 

The CHArrMAN: Relatively. 

Mr. McGeer: Relatively, all over the country. 

The Wirness: There is the danger that we may not be able fully to use our 
productive resources. 

Mr. McGeer: And that will result in unemployment in this particular field. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: That is one thing that Mr. Towers recognizes, I think. 

Mr. CueAver: And that would come about if our own people did not have 
a high enough standard of living to consume the goods which we produce. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Would it not come about if we did not keep up the 


national income? 


Mr. McGeer: We will come to that and we will deal with that also. Now, 
page 12 again: “by the same token a vastly increased volume of consumption”— 
that means vastly increased volume of employment, does it not?—A. That is 
contained in the sentence, yes. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. And now, a vastly increased volume of consumption may come in other 
ways, may it not?—A. Than what? 

Q. Than employment.—A. If you have a vastly increased volume of con- 
sumption you must have a great volume of employment to produce the goods 
that are going to be consumed. 
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Q. Yes.—A. Supply and demand are not two separate things, they are the 
reverse and obverse of the same coin. 

Q. Well, for instance, let me give you one concrete example; suppose we 
increased the volume of purchasing power in the homes of Canada through the 
distribution of children’s allowances, that would increase consumers’ buying 
power, would it not?—-A. That would increase some consumers’ buying power 
but whether it would make for a net increase of consumers’ buying power over- 
all, would depend upon a lot of other questions which Mr. Ilsley has not yet 
answered. 

Q. But you do not assume per se that the distribution of money in the 
form of children’s allowances will increase Canadian consumers’ buying power?— 
A. I do not assume that any handout, if I may so phrase it, will increase the 
country’s purchasing. power, unless I know all the circumstances surrounding 
that handout. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Taking it away from the one and giving it to another 
does not increase purchasing power. 


The Wrrness: No. 
Mr. Jaques: What about distribution? 


Mr. McGeerr: So that children’s allowances is going to depend upon the 
policy of taxation—that is what we call distribution of wealth—you do not 
think that will increase the nation’s buying power on the whole? 


The Witness: If Mr. Ilsley takes an additional $100 from you in order 
to subsidize someone else with a larger family than your own, the sum total 
of human welfare may be increased because in the eyes of God it may be better 

-that the other family should have $100 than that you should have the $100, 
but you have not increased the aggregate consumption of the country by taking 
from Mr. McGeer and giving it to Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Do you not think, Mr. Jackson, that if you took $100 from a man who 
has an income so high that he cannot spend that $100 on consumer goods and 
give it to a family in the low brackets which will spend it on consumer goods, 
do you not then agree with Mr. McGeer’s suggestion?—A. Not necessarily, sir. 
If your wealthy man from whom that $100 has been taken would otherwise 
have hoarded that $100, you naturally might say that you have forced that $100 
into circulation. But if your wealthy man was going to invest that $100 in 
say the construction of an extension of a steel plant, and that $100 would 
ultimately have found its way to the pocket of some wage earner laying the 
foundations of that steel plant, then I say that the given $100 of that rich 
man’s income would have gone into circulation just as surely had it not been 
taken from him, as if it were taken and given to the father of a large family. 


Mr. Cueaver: I have another question on that, sir, which I would like to 
put to Mr. Jackson, if you don’t mind? 

Mr. McGzer: Not. at all. | 

Mr. Creaver: If the $100 that you spoke of is going to be spent on the 
construction of further capital goods, I suggest to you that it depends on the 
type of capital goods; if it goes into capital goods, such as homes that are to 
be occupied and that will not produce still more producer goods; I suggest to 
you that in that event you are right; but if this $100 is going into the steel 
industry and it is going to produce capital which in turn will produce still 
more consumer goods without providing the public buying power to consume 
them, I think you are wrong. 
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By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. You will agree with this, won’t you, that if money is taken from people 
who are buying automobiles, trying to maintain homes and gardens and buying 
multitudinous equipment that goes into homes and such things as are purchased, 
if this is engaged in consumer industry, I think we are all in agreement that 
that would act to increase the total volume of consumer buying power. In fact, 
it might have the effect of generally reducing it?—A. If you take $100 from A 
and give it to B—that is the condition you are imagining? 

Q. “A” would have spent that money on some of the things that are now 
looked upon as necessities of life, high-grade plumbing equipment in the home, 
gardens where gardeners are employed and where nurserymen are engaged. 
That kind of thing would contribute to the general well-being of the community. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Where if you reduce everybody down to the level of the necessity of 
having $9 a month for their children you would probably reduce expansion 
throughout the whole land and instead of having increased consumer buying 
power on that policy of redistribution of wealth, if it is carried too far, you 
might substantially reduce it throughout the land?—A. You can. 


Mr. GraHam: May I ask one question on the family allowances? I think 
you would agree that if family allowances would increase the health, well- 
being, education and the intelligence of our young Canadians, and we had 
markets for productive capacity, in the long run it should increase the productive 
capacity of the Canadian people? In other words, intelligent, well educated, 
well brought up Canadians will produce more as a rule than those who are 
less favoured? 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Do your cash bonuses guarantee that? 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. Do you not get my point, that family allowances paid out by the 
government as the people’s agent, if they produce a better type of Canadian 
by giving him a greater degree of health, of education and training, should in 
the long run increase the productive capacity of our Canadian people?—A. I 
think my answer to Mr. Graham is “Yes”, but I would like to be allowed to 
put that in my own words to be sure I am saying what I really want to say. 
I should like to see all the policies of the government in Canada judged first by 
one touchstone, not the sole criterion that you would apply to any proposal, but 
the first criterion that you would apply to any proposal— 


Mr. McGeer: And to all? 

The Wirness: —of any kind brought before the parliament of Canada. I 
would like first of all to ask the question, Is this proposal, when considered from 
all necessary points of view, going to make the next generation of Canadians 
better and fitter human beings than they would become if this proposal were 
not carried out? 

I regard us, Mr. Chairman, as the lost generation. I am not much good, 
and nothing that the government of Canada does to me will make me much 
better. That perhaps applies with respect to most of the people in this room; 
but there are infinite possibilities in our children in the cradles and in the 
primary schools, who have not yet been warped, disappointed or spoiled. 

I should like to see that touchstone applied first to every question that 
arises in this building. On the other hand, unless I know all the circumstances 
surrounding the proposal to institute family allowances I do not think I should 
take for granted that this proposal, with its unknown surrounding circum- 
stances, is necessarily going to make for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of children. That does not mean I am saying ‘“‘no” to your question; 
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it does mean that I want to know more about the proposed family allowances 
than I know at the present time. 

Mr. McGerr: Professor Jackson, what I am dealing with is consumer 

buying power. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Before he comes to that, if it has the effect of keeping 
down wages or reducing wages you would not agree with these family 
allowances? 

Mr. McGeer: We will all agree with that. 

The Witness: I am trying to look at the Canadian economy as a whole. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. But that would be one factor?—A. That is one thing I would have to 
think about. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. If we increased consumer buying power by improving the lot of the 
old age pensioner in Canada your answer would be the same to that?—A. And 
my qualifications the same. 

Q. And if we improved the educational system of Canada and engaged 
many more people in the science of education and paid them better wages that 
would also be subject to the same answer, I take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. If we improved the lot of the civil servant in our municipalities, in our 
provincial governments, in our national administration, by raising their wages 
your answer again would be the same?—A. And subject to the same qualifica- 
tions. If you put me in the civil service, Mr. McGeer, and raised my wages 
‘too high you might lay an intolerable burden on a lot of Canadian taxpayers 
whose sales abroad or other activities are absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment to stay in business. That is why I do not want to concentrate too much 
on anybody’s individual standard of living. 

Q. Now, you will agree with me that this statement made by the president 
of the Bank of Montreal in the annual report of the meeting held on the 
5th of December, 1932, is reasonably sound. It is at page 7: “The weight of 
public debt and taxation restricts trade.”?—A. Last Friday I was a little 
reluctant to talk about any statement out of context. I do not approach this 
question suspiciously; nevertheless there is a difference between giving me the 
text of the report by Mr. Towers, with which I was already well acquainted, 
and quoting to me one sentence out of a speech by the president of the Bank of 
Montreal, which I have not read. 

Q. Let me read it all to you because I understand you have had wide 
experience in monetary economy, and have been associated with the Bank of 
England. In what years were you associated with the Bank of England?— 
A. From 1935 to 1939. : 

Q. In what years were you associated with the Bank of Nova Scotia?— 
A. From 1926 to 1935. : 

Q. So you have had experience in Canada and in England during the pre- 
and post-depression periods as an associate of British and Canadian bankers? 
—A. That is true. 


Q. Let me read this to you:— 

The weight of public debt and taxation restricts trade. In less than 
two decades our federal funded debt has increased from $336,000,000 to 
$2,500,000,000, or nearly eight-fold, while in the same period provincial 
and municipal debts have mounted in relative ratio. Seventeen years 
ago, no direct taxation was imposed by the dominion government; in the 
last fiscal year the amount raised by such levy was $122,266,000, and 
within sixteen years provincial government taxation has arisen from 
$15,700,000 to $125,000,000. 
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Facing that situation in 1932 the president of the Bank of Montreal declared 
that the weight of public debt and taxation restricts trade. Do you agree with 
him?—A. It certainly was restricting trade at that time. 

Mr. StacutT: Who was the president? 

Mr. McGerr: Sir Charles Gordon. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Any increase in the cost of production would have a dampening effect 
on trade?—A. Certainly. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I was going to suggest that heavy taxation and rapidly 
increasing debt during the war does not seem to have restricted trade. 

Mr. McGrsr: And will not as long as the government taxes to increase the 
debt load and uses it as buying power to keep the thing going. 

Mr. GraHam: Is that not true because we can to some extent disregard 
the cost factor in the present war period? 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I do not know to what it is due, but the effect seems to 
contradict the statement; that is all. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Minister, is it not true also that the trade that you speak 
of as so satisfactory now is a trade in munitions and arms that we are blowing 
into the air to kill people with, and not the kind of trade we can look forward to 
after the war? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is true. 


Mr. McGerer: Nor are we accumulating something to serve the people 
with which can be accumulated in too great volume. Keeping in mind Sir 
Charles Gordon’s statement in 1932 let me bring you to what Mr. Graham 
Towers says about that situation. 


The Witness: Are we referring back to this report I have before me? 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. Yes, at page 11, if I may draw your attention to it. He says:— 
I do not wish to suggest that public debt could be increased at the 
present rate for an indefinite period without placing intolerable strain 
on our economy. . 


As a consultant, have you any idea or can you indicate to us when that 
intolerable strain would be placed on our economy? In other words, what is the 
debt limit of the Dominion of Canada?—A. I do not think there is a point at 
which you can halt as if you had reached a milestone, and say “Here is the 
debt limit.” I doubt if Mr. Towers had any such point in mind when he wrote 
this report. 

Q. Well, his language is pretty plain, Professor: “I do not wish to suggest 
that public debt could be increased at the present rate for an indefinite period 
without placing an intolerable strain on our economy.” Where is the point 
when the intolerable strain will come? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: When the national income begins to drop. 

The Wirness: I think there is no point on which you can put your finger 
and say, ‘Here, the strain becomes intolerable.” I am not qualifying Mr. 
Towers’ statement in saying that. I am only trying to give the statement form. 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. He gives us the statement here, “The key to this problem, as to many 
others, lies chiefly in the maintenance of a high level of employment and 
income.”—A. I quite agree. 
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Q. To do that, to revert to page 12, he says, ‘““The adjustments required 
will clearly be of unprecedented magnitude, and bold planning on the part of 
labour, farm and business organizations, as well as governments is urgently 
needed.” 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You have all got to pull together. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. That is pretty succinctly defining the problem that confronts the 
government in the post-war period, whatever it may be. Do you not think so?— 
A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Jt defines the duty. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. I come to another proposition. Suppose the government in financing 
family allowances—. A. Suppose the government what? 

(. In financing the distribution of family allowances, increases in old age 
pensions, expansions in the broad field of social and cultural life-—that is 
health and education—suppose the government created new money, suppose 
it did not take it from the man who would have a gardener, buy an automobile 
or have a high-grade plumbing establishment in his house, but that it created 
and put into circulation new. money that would—-and may I get the answer 
without dealing with the subsequent results. That would, in the first instance, 
increase the Canadian consumers’ buying power?—A. That is the question? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think in fairness to my clients, sir, I am bound at this stage 
to say that I am not trying to tell Mr. McGeer what all the retail merchants 
in Canada think on these difficult questions. 

Q. No. I quite agree.—A. This dialogue has become a rather personal 
matter between Mr. McGeer and.myself; and we have had a remarkably small 
area of disagreement, it being only on qualifications. I think I am bound to 
put it on the record that Mr. McGeer is asking my opinion on certain things, 
and I am giving him as honest an opinon as I can for myself; but I should 
not like to commit anyone else by what I now say. May I come back to the 
question that has just been asked. The question, as I recollect it, is that if the 
government of Canada were to create money— 

Q. New money.—A. New money, in order to achieve the purposes which 
Mr. McGeer has enumerated, would it not—what was the end of it? 

Q. Would it not increase, in the first instance, the volume of consumers’ 
buying power throughout the dominion?—A. Do you mean, by saying “in the 
first instance,” in the immediate short run, without reference to any ulterior 
consequences at all? i 

Q. Yes, I do—A. In those narrow terms, 1 think the answer is certainly 
yes. I think if the Minister of Finance creates a dollar additional to all the 
other dollars in circulation, and is kind enough to give that dollar to me for 
the moment— 4 

Q. As an old age pensioner, we will say?—-A. In any form. I have not yet 
qualified for that. 

Q. They have not got you in that category yet?—A. No. But if he gives 
that dollar to me for any reason or for no reason at all, Mr. McGeer, momentarily 
the demand of consumers has been increased as a whole by one dollar, subject 
to two qualifications: first, that I spend the dollar, because I could put it in 
a sock, in which case— — 

@. You could; but the old age pensioner or school teacher or the child 
needing the family allowance would not do that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please allow the witness to finsh his answer. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


The Witness: All I say is if I should put that money in a sock, which even 
old age pensioners have done, it is a fact that the minister’s generosity would 
be neutralized forthwith. 


Mr. Mr. McGeer: 


@. Yes?—A. The second point, which I think Mr. Hanson had in mind, was 
this. If the productive capacities of Canada are already being fully utilized 
along the line of my prospective expenditure of one dollar, then I do not think 
that bringing one more dollar into the market would produce a constructive 
economic result. 


By Mr. Jaques: 

Q. You cannot have over-production?—-A. I beg your pardon? | 

Q. You cannot have a state of over-production?—A. Well, I should like 
to put it this way. On a famous occasion Mr. Towers, I believe, said that what- 
ever is physically possible is financially possible. 

Q. We said that a long time before that——A. Well, my compliments to the 
original author of the statement. But I think the same statement can be turned 
around with equal truth. It can be said with equal truth that whatever is 
physically not possible is also financially not possible. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. In any event, the creation of new money would—if it were put into 
circulation where it would be spent and did not disrupt the price level— 
improve the lot of those engaged in the production of consumer goods and 
services and their distribution, as well as the lot of those who needed them and 
could not get them unless that money were supplied in that way?—A. If you 
have unused productive capacity, and if you can cause it to be used more fully 
by creating new money, without bringing about ulterior consequences such as 
a raising of the price level that you would deplore,— 

Q. Yes.—A. Then I think the consequence of issuing this new money will be 
beneficial. I should like, if I may, to be permitted to enlarge on that and take 
an illustration. The Bank of Canada, you may remember, sir, came into being 
at a time when we had a lot of unused productive resources in this country. One 
of the. first policies pursued by the Bank of Canada was just, such a creation of 
new money with a view to trying to accelerate our recovery from the depression. 
It was not wholly successful. We did not immediately become prosperous. But 
I think Canadians, looking back on those years, are agreed that the Bank of 
Canada was well advised to pursue that policy that it did. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any prominent and outstanding Canadian 
banker indicating that the last depression was caused through a deficiency or 
a decline in the supply of money?—A. That is a very large question, sir; because 
I was working in one bank or another for twelve years, and I spend a lot of my 
time talking to people, and I do not remember all the conversations that I hold. 
But in all good faith, I think the answer is no. 

Q. All right. I am going to suggest to you that Mr. Neill of the Royal 
Bank of Canada who, I think, was able in the very highest degree as a banker— 
what were his initials? 

Q. No, C. E.—in the annual report dated January 8, 1931, dealing with the 
depression and the fall of prices said this: “Were the fall in prices due to 
increased production, no further explanation would have to be looked for but, 
in fact, the fall coincides with diminished production. The total value in money 
of the output of the world is decreased both by the percentage by which prices 
fall and by the decrease in the physical volume of production. 
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“These wide fluctuations in the money value of output are clearly a mone- 
tary phenomenon which, if properly understood, could be prevented. Over- 
supply of individual commodities could explain the decline in the value of one 
commodity in relation to another. Over-production of agricultural products in 
relation to manufactured articles would justify a decline in the price of farm 
products as compared with the products of industry, but when the average of 
all prices declines this can only be explained by an under supply of that in 
which prices are expressed, i.e., money.” Do you agree with that?—A. What 
was the date of that statement? j 

Q. Right in the middle of the depression—1931.—A. I did not have the 
honour of knowing Mr. Neill. I never met him, and he is no longer alive. But 
with all respect to the dead, I say that neither Mr. Neill nor myself understood 
the very complicated situation existing at that time. 


Q. And Mr. Neill goes on—but you will agree with me that he was a 
highly experienced and highly trained and able banker in Canada?—A. He was 
a great banker. 

Q. Now, if he did say that, would you agree or disagree with him as a 
consultant?—A. I have already stated my conviction that in 1931 neither Mr. 
Neill nor I myself understood the very complicated problem then confronting us. 


Q. I see. Let me continue his statement: “. ... and it would seem that 
if the effective supply of money is kept in the right relation to production of 
commodities the phenomenon of a declining average price level will not occur.” 
What would you think about that? 

The CHatrMAN: He has answered the question already. 

Mr. McGerr: Let the witness answer. 


The Witness: The only observation I can make is this—the statement 
quoted is an over-simplification of the situation, to the point where it loses all 
reality to me. ; 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. All right. Let me come to another statement which you made as to 
what you conceive to be the essential thing for a government to do in the post 
war period, and that was to balance the budget. I think I have your words 
correctly: ‘‘ruthless taxation and a curtailment of public expenditure”’?—A. I do 
not want the minister to balance the budget the moment the bugle blows ‘‘Cease 
Wire.” That would not be possible. But as an ultimate objective we must, I 
think, in order to keep our economy working, aim at a situation in which 
normally—by which I do not mean in every single fiscal year—the government 
collects from the public as much as it spends. How much it will need to collect 
will depend, in part, on how careful or extravagant the government is in its 
expenditures. A government extravagant in its expenditures must be ruthless in 
its taxation, if it is going to do its duty by the country. To the extent that the 
government is able to set limits upon its expenditures, its taxation of you and me 
will hurt less. 

Q. I want to review with you our experienice in the field of balancing 
Canadian budgets in the post-war period after the last war, and I think for 
the moment we had better adjourn. 

The Cuatrrman: Mr. Jackson will find it impossible to be here after 6 
o'clock. Mr. Graham and Mr. Cleaver have given notice that they would like 
to a gues questions, and I earnestly ask that we finish with the witness by 
6 o’clock, ‘ 

Mr. McGerr: I could finish with the budgets if you let me proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now? You have had an hour and a half. 
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Mr. McGuur: All right. I can deal with it elsewhere, but I would like to 
finish the budget balancing matter that I started. 


The CHARMAN: Over the week-end and in the last two weeks I have heard 
a number of statements from members of parliament that we, after all, are 
only a small committee of the house, and many of them want to discuss this 
bill in the house; so I think as soon as we can we should report this bill 
to the house and give the other members an opportunity to discuss it. I earnestly 
think you should let us have some action on behalf of our colleagues who are 
not members of this committee. 


Mr. Jaques: I would like to ask a few questions this afternoon. 


The Cuarrman: I think you will find the opportunity if the chairman has 
any say. 


Mr. MclItrairn: Mr. Chairman, we are meeting every day with the same 
experiepce—we had the expression used again, “if I am going to be shut off”— 
that expression has been used by Mr. McGeer. The effect of his examination of 
this witness as presently conducted—and it is not his fault—I do not mean to 
imply it is his responsibility-—is that they do examine the witnesses for hours 
on end. 


Mr. McGurer: . That is not true. 

Mr. MclIzrarru: It is a good job. 

Mr. McGrsr: That is not true. 

The Cuarrman: Order. That is not parliamentary language. 
Mr. McGerrr: The statement is not true. 


Mr. McIirairH: This must be corrected. I have not taken any of your time 
and I have listened patiently; I have been doing that from day to day; but I 
have rights in this committee and so have the forty-nine other members of the 
committee, and to me the situation is simply this: we are deteriorating into a 
position where witnesses are brought before this committee and two or three 
or four members have made a study of the subject and they properly want to 
examine those witnesses thoroughly. In doing so it comes to the point where 
we are told that witnesses cannot come back and the rest of us who may have 
one, two, three or four relatively small questions will not have an opportunity 
of examining these witnesses. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we surely should be 
able to work out some system whereby all members of the committee could 
have an equal opportunity with the witnesses. And with that in mind, is there 
some way in which notice can be given to the chairman or to some sub- 
committee of the points on which it is the desire of any member of the 
committee to examine a witness and what time that would probably take? In 
that way I think we might all have a chance. 


The Cuatrman: I have already made that suggestion. 
Shall we adjourn until 4 o’clock this afternoon, please? 


The Committee adjourned at 1:10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock 
p.m, this day. 
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The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CHatrmMan: Gentlemen, Mr. McGeer says that he sees a quorum; 
and Mr. McGeer has asked for just one half hour in which to complete his 
examination of the witness. Mr. McGeer, you have the floor: 


Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, if you please, before the committee proceeds: 
Mr. Tompkins has been good enough to call my attention to one item in 
Exhibit 38 filed this morning where the figure should be $1,397,000,000 instead 
of $1,497,000,000. I am glad to have that corrected. Then’in the caption, or 
the wording of the statement he has made some helpful suggestions which I 
adopt. Would the committee please, with Mr. Tompkins’ suggestions, accept 
that as Exhibit 38? 

The Cuamman: That has been already approved, Mr. Slaght. Now, Mr. 
McGeer: 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. In connection with your suggestion or proposal of a balanced budget in 
the post-war period I would just like to draw your attention to the budget 
speech of the Hon. Chas. Dunning of May 1, 1930, in which in a very few words 
he described our balanced budget in the pre-depression period. At page 5 of 
the published: budget speech he says:— 

Mr. Robb was in command during the first seven months of the 
period and the stamp of his personality is to be found throughout the 
balance sheet and in particular on the debt statement. 

With the Scot’s characteristic dread of debt he annually budgeted 
for debt reduction, and in the past seven years attained for Canada 
greater success, relatively, than has been achieved by any country which 
took part in the Great War from the outbreak of hostilities. Annually 
the debt has decreased and in the year under review, a record which 
may stand as a monument to his memory was made when two loans, 
totalling $80,000,000, were redeemed out of accumulated revenue 
surpluses. 


So the principle of balancing the budget, Professor Jackson, is not new in our 

Canadian experience. We did balance the budget up until 1930, during the 

post-war period. And in that year at page 11 of the same speech the Minister 

of Finance (the Hon. Chas. Dunning) succeeding the late Hon. Mr. James 
Robb, stated:— 3 

The revenue and expenditure statements may now be summarized. 

The ordinary and special receipts amount to $447,322,000. The total 

expenditures for all purposes amount to $402,815,000, thereby leaving 

an estimated surplus of revenues over all expenditures of $44,507,000. 


Now notwithstanding that policy we went headlong into the worst depression 
we had ever suffered; that is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. United States carried on a similar program of debt reduction which was 
more than balancing the budget and they went into the same situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in 1938, Mr. Dunning, still Minister of Finance, in ‘his statement— 
A. 19—, what is the year—38? 

Q. 1938—A. Thank you. 

Q. Eight years later on. Mr. Dunning says:— 

As I have reported our total revenues at $516,692,000 and our total 
expenditures at $530,467,000, it is apparent that the overall deficit, in 
other words, the increase in net debt, for the fiscal year which ended on 
March 31 last was $13,775,000. 
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While naturally I am disappointed to have to report any deficit, I 
believe there is cause for gratification over this close approach to a 
balanced budget after eight years of very large deficits. -It will be 
recalled that for 1936-37 the realized deficit was $77,851,000 and that 
when I delivered the budget speech last year I did not venture to fore- 
cast a deficit for 1937-38 of less than $35,000,000. That we have done 
so much better than that forecast is all the more gratifying when we 
consider the abnormal item of $5,000,000 added to the annuities reserve 
and the substantial unanticipated increase in our expenditures resulting 
from the crop failure in western-Canada. As I have already indicated, 
the increase in our special expenditures resulting from intensified drought 
conditions was over $20,000,000 and the increase in the C.N.R. deficit 
arising from this cause was at least $7,000,000. Had it not been for this 
unfortunate catastrophe, it is clear that to-day I would have been able 
to report an overall surplus. 

The progress which this government has made in approaching its 
objective of a balanced budget within the shortest practicable period is 
indicated by the fact that, while the overall deficit in our first year, 
1935-36, was $159,989,000, the deficit was reduced to $77,851,000 in 
1936-37, and to $13,775,000 during the past fiscal year. 


So we had a balanced budget up to 1930 and a desperate effort made, as the 
statement indicates, on the part of the Minister of Finance to balance the 
budget throughout the pre-war years; and that year the total expenditure for 
defence was cut down in a desire to balance the budget mind you, and it is 
stated on page 18: “Total expenditures of the Department of National Defence 
during 1937-38 amounted to $32,760,000, an increase of $9,837,000 over the 
previous year.” Now, if the Minister of Finance in 1938 was unable to balance 
a budget of $500,000,000 odd, what hope do you think there is of balancing a 
budget which must be under any circumstances a great many times that sum? 
—A. I have hope, Mr. McGeer. If the Minister of Finance in time to come 
could not balance the budget of Canada, I should despair of this country. But 
I have hope that he will some day balance it. Does that answer your question? 

Q. Well would you suggest that the budget be balanced at the expense of 
unemployment as it was during the preceding periods?—A. I have a suspicion 
that this is what the lawyers call a leading question. Is it not a little like 
asking me whether I have stopped beating my wife? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is a double-barrelled question. 

The Wirness: There is going to be some unemployment whatever we do. 
My belief is that if we make it our objective to balance the budget in the long 
run, we shall have less unemployment than we should have in the long run, if 
we followed some other policy. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Well would you suggest that if we had balanced our budget in 1931 and 
1932 and during the 30’s, that we would have had this unemployment?—A. No, 
sir. It is not in my mind to criticize the policies that have been followed by 
the Finance Ministers under these varying circumstances. You may remember 
that this morning I talked about the balancing of the normal budget, and not 
about the necessity for having the budget balanced every year under all 
circumstances. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You recall, do you not Mr. Jackson, that President 
Roosevelt appealed to the people in 1932 on the policy of a balanced budget? 

The Witness: I remember. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: But he did not make good. 
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Mr. McGeer: He found out that if he did he could not possibly put his 
program into effect. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: President Roosevelt was elected on that platform 
nevertheless. 

The Wirness: May I add this, Mr. McGeer; there are circumstances under 
which your Finance Minister could not balance his budget; but we should try 
to create the circumstances under which he can balance his budget. 

Mr. McGezrr: I quite agree with that, but on the other hand I think there 
are ways of balancing a budget and meeting full employment and the nation’s 
integrity, for defence or whatever purposes may be in the offing. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear. 


Mr. McGesrr: But we cannot do it under monetary policies or the monetary 
systems that existed prior to the creation of the Bank of Canada, and I do not 
think we can do it yet without some changes in the administrative machinery 
of that institution. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You suggest though a monetary system which relates 
to a balanced budget, not the question of taxation itself? 

Mr. McGrrr: You will agree with me, will you not, that in the light of 
subsequent events the program of expenditure for defence was wholly inadequate 
in the years 1930 and 1939? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They were not enough. 


Mr. McGererr: That is what I mean; we did not have the money or we 
presumed we did not have the money, and we could not carry on a defence 
program and a balanced budget program at the same time; you will agree with 
that, will you not? 


The Witness: I do not know, sir, that I am in a mood to criticize the 
financial policies followed by Mr. Dunning in a given year. I thought that I 
was being questioned on the principles of handling the budget. 

Mr. McGrrr: What I am trying to say to you is that we tried to balance 
our budget in 1937 and 1938 and 1939, and one of the things we did was to 
cut our expenditures for defence away below that which a great many of us 
desired, and we were told by the Minister of Finance that the money was not 
available, that we had to balance the budget and that is why we cut off 
expenditures for defence. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. McGeer, was it not because public opinion would 
not support the expenditures? 


Mr. McGesrr: I disagree with that. 
The Witness: I should perhaps state here that I was not even in this 


country then; so that I am the person least qualified of all those in this room, 
to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Grauam: In 1938 we spent more on defence than we did in the previous 
year. 


Mr. McGerrr: By about $9,000,000 but, as a matter of fact, if I recall 
rightly the amount that went to the treasury board was somewhere in the 
vicinity of $200,000,000. I myself advocated the expenditure of something like 
$400,000,000 at that time. 

Mr. Grauam: The fact remains that in 1938 there was an increase over 1937. 

Mr. McGerrr: So small that it did not amount to anything. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You were in the old country at that time and the same condition obtained 
there. You, I suppose, know of Mr. Robert Boothby?—A. I have heard of him. 
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Q. The author of a small booklet called, “The New Economy”.—A. I am 
afraid I have not heard of that book. 


Q. I may tell you Mr. Robert Boothby is the author of “The New Economy” | 
published in 1943. He is a nephew of Lord Cunliffe, the predecessor of Montagu 
Norman, the late Governor of the Bank of England. He has sat in the House 
of Commons as a Conservative member since 1924. He was parliamentary 
private secretary to the Chancellor of the British Exchequer, the Hon. Winston 
Churchill, from 1926 to 1929. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: What happened to him? 

Mr. McGerr: He is still in the House of Commons. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: Still a Conservative. 

Mr. McGeerr: Still a Conservative member. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Progressive? 

The CuairMAn: What did he say? That is the point. 
Mr. McGersr: At page 34 he offers this observation:— 


The year 1987 was critical. The German rearmament, based on full 
employment, began to move rapidly towards its tremendous climax. The 
German trade drive into Eastern Europe, based on currency manipulation 
and export subsidies, began to assume menacing proportions. The forces 
of international Fascism invaded Spain and overthrew the democratic 
Spanish government. Japan invaded China. 


What was the answer of the western democracies to all this? A 
second deflation. As we have seen, President Roosevelt began it by 
reversing the expansionist policy of his administration, reducing federal 
government expenditures, and delivering a major attack upon the basic 
industries of the United States. We followed suit by pursuing a general 
policy of contraction, and by limiting expenditure on our rearmament 
program to a global total of £1,500 million—although it was already 
known to the British government that the expenditure of Germany on 
rearmament was of the order of £7,000 million. 


On page 39 he says:— 


Then, 


Over and over again we allowed ourselves to be beaten not merely 
by superior methods, but quite simply by speed; with the result that we 
embarked upon Armageddon without an ally except France, without 
aeroplanes, without tanks, without guns, without even a reserve of 
essential commodities. 
on page 40:— 

Of all the blows delivered against this unfortunate country by the 
Treasury, the refusal to permit an expenditure on rearmament in excess 
of £1,500 million was the most savage. A member of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cabinet once said to me “That upper limit, or ‘global total’ of expenditure 
was the main cause of the trouble. It forced us into the policy of 
appeasement”’. 


The contractionist and deflationary policy imposed on the business 
community by the Bank of England and by successive British govern- 
ments between the two world wars was inevitably reflected in the internal 
arrangements made by various industries. In a desperate effort to main- 
tain profits, private enterprise largely ceased to be free, and became self- 


’ regulated through monopolies, trade associations, and price agreements. 


These arrangements did not aim at the elimination of redundant or 
obsolete firms, or increased efficiency and output. Their object was 
simply the preservation of the status quo by maintaining profits only for 
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the benefit of those already engaged in the industry, by making entry into 
it difficult if not impossible for newcomers, and by discouraging enter- 
prise and the introduction of new processes and inventions. 


Then, on page 42: 

Not scarcity but glut became the bogy. And by 1939 the entire 
fabric of “laissez-faire” capitalism, upon which the economic strength of 
the western democracies still rested, had crumbled away. From the 
moment the profit-motive took the form of restriction instead of expan- 
sion, the system was doomed. For all this the bankers—and especially 
the Bank of England—were greatly responsible. The late Mr. Vincent 
Vickers was a notable exception. He resigned from the Court of the 
Bank of England rather than accept further responsibility for a policy 
which he knew was disastrous. “We have to remember”, he said, “that 
the value, that is to say the purchasing power, of money, and consequently 
the price of goods, can be, and has been, varied intentionally and deliber- 
ately not by the will or action of the state, but by those individuals who 
themselves manage and control the money, though they constantly aver 
that they act for and on behalf of the community. We returned to the gold 
standard in 1925 for the benefit of the city of London, and so ruined our 
basic industries. It does not follow that what is best for the city of 
London, is best for the country ... A monetary system which begets 
such flagrant injustice cannot be regarded as an equitable system. Yet no 
one in authority here dares to attempt to alter it because the financiers 
don’t want it altered.” . 

It was the bankers who, in order to maintain the exchange value of 
their money, plunged this country and ultimately the whole world into 
the miseries of depression and unemployment, who denied a subsistence 
payment to those who (by their will) were out of work, who denied a 
subsistence living to primary producers everywhere, who allowed wheat, 
cotton, coffee, and cocoa to be burnt rather than “sell at a loss’— 
while millions of human beings suffered from want, and often starvation, 
in idleness. To every outworn economic shibboleth of the nineteenth 
century, inciuding the conception of strictly balanced annual “budgets”, 
they stuck like glue. They produced poverty in the midst of plenty on a 
scale never hitherto experienced, or even approached. Finally—with the 
aid of six million German unemploved—they produced Hitler. 


That is an indictment by an English Conservative member of parliament 
who has had close contact with the hierarchy of money or the Bank of England 
system. Would you agree with him?—A. I venture to say that this Mr. Boothby 
sure does cover a lot of territory. . 

Q. And so did the last depression and the causes of the last war. Mind you, 
what Boothby does is he puts flatly upon the doorstep of the Bank of England 
and the bankers the cause of this war—A. Now, if we are going into the causes 
of the depression (which are economic and which I hope I know a little about), 
and the causes of this war (which are much wider than economic and which 
I do not profess to understand thoroughly), we shall find it difficult to cover the 
ground very helpfully within this half hour. 

Q. No, I do not think we should—A. Perhaps I should add to your last 
question, I do not accept a word that Mr. Boothby says. I am not aware that he 
has any qualifications for making any of these statements. 

_ Hon. Mr. Hanson: You speak of his qualifications. I ask you if he has any 
evidence in support of them. 

The Wirness: I do not know Mr. Boothby. I only said that I was not aware 
he possessed any qualifications. 
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By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. He would not likely be made parliamentary secretary to Mr. Winston 
Churchill during the time he was Chancellor of the British Exchequer unless he 
had some qualifications to fulfill that position, would he?—A. I do not know 
how parliamentary secretaries are chosen in England in peace time, but sometimes 
I have looked at them and wondered. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: So have we. 


Mr. McGeer: I suppose Mr. Boothby could say that about economic 
professors with equal force? 


The Wirness: Absolutely. : 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Now, we will come back to Canada. In 1934 Mr. Jackson Dodds appeared 
before the Banking and Commerce committee. Mr. Jackson Dodds, appearing 
before the Banking and Commerce committee, comes all out with this statement: 
“Since the collapse in the autumn of 1929, our chief efforts have been directed 
towards protecting depositors and conserving the assets of borrowing clients. 
. . . Continuing, in spite of the unpopularity of such advice, to impress upon 
publie bodies the necessity of balancing budgets.” Would you agree with Mr. 
Jackson Dodds?—A. In 1934? 

@. Who, speaking as the president of the Bankers’ Association, before 
the Banking and Commerce Committee of the Canadian parliament of that 
day, said that the budgets of all public bodies--that is, of the national 
parliament, provincial and municipal bodies—should be balanced. Would you 
agree that he was right then?—A. No. I do not think I would have said 
that in 1934. 

Q. So you do not agree then with Mr. Jackson Dodds, president of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, that the budget should have been balanced 
in 1934?—A. No. I have sometimes agreed with Mr. Jackson Dodds and some- 
times I have disagreed with him. 

Q. Well, did you agree with him then? That is what I am dealing with— 
A. I was not in contact with Mr. Jackson Dodds in 1934. 

(. I understood you to say— A. I am appearing for the retail merchants. 
While I was employed by a bank in 1934, I may not have seen Mr. Jackson 
Dodds in the whole of that twelve months. 

Q. No. But you knew the conditions which existed in Canada in 1934?— 
A. A little, yes. 

The CHatrMAnN: Mr. McGeer, Mr. Jackson has already stated that he 
thought he would not have made that statement at the time. 

Mr. McGerr: I did not catch that. ; 

The CuHarrMan: Why not let the statement go at that? I understood him 
to make that statement. 


The Wirness: That was what I was trying to say. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

@. You do not agree with the proposition that every issue of national 
currency—that is, the issue of money through the Bank of Canada—is inflation, 
do you?—A. No. sir. But I have never sueceeded in defining the word “inflation” 
completely to my satisfaction. 

Q. Of course in 1934, apparently some of the bankers thought that an 
issue of $35,000,000 by the government would be inflation. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Did they? 

Mr. McGrer: Did they not? 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not know. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Well, do you think that, at that time, that issue of $35,000,000, not 
through the Bank of Canada but of dominion government notes, was inila- 
tionary ?—A. No. 

Q. Let me read to you again what Mr. Jackson Dodds said about that? 

The Cuairman: Why? 

The Wirness: I think I ought to make this clear. 

The CuHarrman: Mr. McGeer, may I just tell you that you have only 
about five more minutes, and we want to get to the point as soon as we can. 

Mr. McGeer: All right. I mean to say, surely I can use this. 

The CuairmMan: I am trying to conserve your time. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Let me put this to you, Mr. Jackson—A. I think I ought to make it 
clear that I know Mr. Jackson Dodds and I like Mr. Jackson Dedds; but I do 
not see how I can go bail for everything he said ten years ago. 

Q. No. I mean to say, at that time the bankers were taking the position 
that any issue of money of national currency, was inflation; and that is exactly 
what Mr. Jackson Dodds said to the Banking and Commerce Committee at 
that time. - 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Not all the money. 

Mr. McGersr: Well, let me just put it on the record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us come up to 1944. 

Mr. McGrer: Oh, Mr. Chairman, surely I can carry this through. 


The CuarrMan: It is perfectly all right if you want to; but I thought you 
wanted to make a point within your half hour. 


Mr. McGerrr: I want you to listen for a second to what Mr. Dodds said, He 
was asked if this was discussed with the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Then 
we find this: | 

Q. Would you consider that a measure of inflation? That is the 
issue of $35,000,000.—A. Do I think that was a measure of inflation? 
Yes.—A. Yes. 


Would you say that you would consider that an inflationary issue now?—A. 
Now nor in 1934? 

Q. In 1934?—A. I would have been disposed to say no. But Mr. Jackson 
Dodds may have had one conception in his mind of the word “inflation” and 
I may have another. 

Q. Yes?—A. And while I think I would have been right in saying, “No, 
it was not inflationary,” in my conception of “inflation”, I would not like to go 
so far, Mr. McGeer, as to say that Mr. Jackson Dodds was wrong in what he 
aie before enquiring what was his conception of “inflation” when he used the 
word. 

Q. I see. Suppose that we meet another condition, such as we had in the 
thirties, in the post-war period coming. Would you continue a condition of 
depression and deflation or use national currency to alleviate it?—A. Are you 
speaking to me as if I were Governor of the Bank of Canada? 

Q. Minister of Finance; we will take it that you are giving advice to the 
government.—A. Under circumstances identical with those of 1934? 

Q. Yes.——A. Or as nearly as does not matter? 

Q. Yes.—A. I should be disposed to think, Mr. McGeer, that a judicious 
expansion of the credit base by the Central Bank would be a necessary mea- 
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sure. But in giving that advice, I should be very, very careful to warn the gov- 
ernment that this was not a Grand Universal Remedy; that it was only one of 
the measures which should be taken; and that the causes of the situation exist- 
ing in 1934 went so much deeper, below the monetary level, that although the 
proposed expansion of the note issue would be a good thing to do, that expansion 
would not attack the root of the problem. 


By Mr. Hanson: 
Q. It would be a palliative, not a cure?—A. I had not thought of using 


those words, but they seem to me to be quite fair. 
Q. I think they are. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. The only remedy that we found for the depression was to increase public 
expenditures. Is that not correct?—-A. The only remedy we did find? 

Q. Yes.—A. For the depression? 

@. Yes.—A. Was to increase public expenditures? 

Q. Yes——A. I do not know, sir. My memory is a little confused about the 
details of everything that happened ten years ago. I do not want to challenge 
you, but I do not particularly want to assent to that flat statement. 

Q. All right. One of the substantial remedies that was found in Canada 
to alleviate the depression and unemployment, want and misery, throughout 
the country was to increase public expenditures. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That was only one. 


The Wirness: Let us agree that the government spent a lot of money. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. For that purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was one of the remedies that was found necessary, and that had to be 
done by increasing the volume of money in circulation in the country?—A. It 
was done, I understood, experimentally, by the issue of that $35,000,000 of 
credit. 

Q. And when the war came, war demands had to be met by an enormous 
increase in the volume of the medium of exchange in circulation in Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. McGeer, on that point you were investigating a 
moment ago, public expenditure was not the only remedy applied. 


Mr. McGerrr: I said it was one of the remedies. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: There was the increasing of our trade with England. 


Mr. McGerer: That was one of the remedies. But in addition to all the 
other remedies we were able to find, we were compelled to resort to the increase 
in public expenditures. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You agree with that, do you not?—A. I do not have the budgets of those 
years in front of me. At times they were reducing public expenditure and at 
times they were increasing it. I am most reluctant to contradict you, but I do not 
remember the facts in detail. You may be speaking from the book. Do not 
ask me to pit my memory against that. 

Q. I thought you were a consultant who was in touch with these things, a 
man who had all these things at your finger tips?—A. My job is to have as 
much information as possible in my files, and a clear head. In keeping my head 
clear, I try not to carry too much in it at one time. 
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Q. I do not want you to answer anything you are not in a position to 
answer. You do know the conditions which obtained in Canada since 1939 
when we declared war?—A. I know something about them. 

Q. How otherwise could we have financed the war program without increas- 
ing the volume of money in circulation and in issue in Canada?—A. Under the 
circumstances, I think we probably could not have done otherwise. 

Q. So that to conquer poverty during a depression or to conquer a foreign 
enemy during times of war we have found, out of the last depression and out 
of this war, the necessity of increasing the volume of the medium of exchange 
of the people, so that they can go to work on either job.—A. I think you are 
mixing up two different things. You are talking first of all about a depression 
which was, in itself, unique, but which had nothing to do with the conditions 
of the present war; and you are saying that during that depression the govern- 
ment spent a lot of money, which is a statistical fact. I have agreed with that fact 
and asked you not to tie me to details because my memory is necessarily a little 
blurred. Then you have turned to this war under a totally different 
set of conditions and made a perfectly true statement that there has been an 
expansion in the volume of credit. It was undertaken, if I remember rightly, 
during the war, not to cure unemployment (because unemployment was pretty 
obviously going to cure itself quickly)—it was undertaken as an incident to the 
financing of the war effort with a view to saving the country from external attack. 
As I conceive the position of the Minister of Finance—and again I speak in his 
presence with great respect—from September 3, 1939, onwards he was, in his job 
as custodian of all our money, in somewhat the same position that I was in some 
years ago, when I found in the middle of the night that my baby had appendicitis. 
I did not wait until 10 o’clock in the morning to find if the bank would finance 
an operation on my baby. I took the baby to the hospital and by 10 o’clock 
in the morning the baby was saved; I did not care in the least what the con-. 
sequences to my private fortunes would be. In this case we are trying to save 
the country and trying to save freedom in this country; I think that is the 
over-riding consideration which has, perhaps, led us to de some things which as 
financial purists we might have hesitated about under conditions of less urgency. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The increase of the currency as a result of war expendi- 
tures was an effect, not a cause. It was a result. 

The Witness: Again, sir, I am anxious not to chop logic or make play 
with words; I shall have to say it was a necessary accompaniment of the 
minister’s financial policy. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You will go this far, will you not, that we could not have got the people 
to work without paying wages, and to pay them wages we had to put the money 
into circulation?—A. Our anxiety when the war started was to get to work 
as fast as possible, and I think that was the idea of most Canadians. 

Q. And immediately we appropriated money in ever increasing amounts 
so that we could finance the payment of wages?—A. We did. 

Q. We budgeted ahead; we did not budget behind?—A. I agree. 

Q. And we had to produce that money so that the people could be put to work 
in a variety of industries that went together to create the war program; there is 
no question about that?—-A. We had to produce a lot of money. 

Q. Will you agree with what Mr. Ralston said when he was speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 21, 1934: “The control of credit and currency 
is the biggest and most important public utility in the economic activities of 
the Dominion of Canada’. Will you agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if it is the biggest and most important public utility in Canada, 
under whose control do you think the issue and the withdrawal of money from 
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circulation should be?—A. The brief, to which I am speaking, represents that 
the banking system as at present organized is in its essentials well organized; 
and that the control should be left where it is, in the Bank of Canada. — 

Q. You are perfectly well satisfied to leave to a group of bankers, whose 
business is making money by lending money or a substitute for money, whether 
or not there shall be an adequate supply, an over-supply or an under-supply of 
money in circulation?—A. May I re-state that in my own words? I am perfectly 
satisfied to leave in the control of the Bank of Canada decisions as to what 
should be the volume of credit in this country. I take satisfaction in my 
knowledge that the power rests entirely with the Bank of Canada and not with 
the heads of the commercial banks. 

Q. Of course, we will disagree on that. Assuming, if we did, that the 
controls are sufficient to give the Bank of Canada absolute authority, that might 
be all right—but if they are not sufficient to give the Bank of Canada absolute 
control, does he think that the private banks should be left in that position?— 
A. If I had any suspicion, sir, that the central bank had not got that control I 
should be suggesting to this committee that it be given complete control; but 
we are talking about something that happened a number of years ago, and I 
think the appropriate point on which we should rest and agree now is that the 
Bank of Canada has and for some time past has had complete control in 
deciding what is the necessary volume of credit in this country. 

Q. And if it has not got that power that power should be given to it?— 
A. Well, I can only repeat once more what I said about fifteen seconds ago to 
the effect that the Bank of Canada has that power. 

Q. You think it has?—A. I can only state my own opinion. 

Mr. StacutT: You are quite wrong. 


The Wirness: But if it did not already possesss that power, I would urge 
that it be given that power. 


The CHarrmMan: Mr. Jaques, will you proceed? 


By Mr. Jaques: 


Q. You have just said, Mr. Jackson, that you have absolute confidence in 
the management and ‘integrity of the banking system of this country?—-A. Well, 
I have not said that, but I am quite willing to say it. 

Q. That is what you meant, was it not, that you are content to leave the 
finances of the country as they are with the banks as they are?—A. What I 
have said is that the banking system of this country is a very good one and the 
banking system of this country is very strong. | 

Q. Well, I agree entirely with you in this that I and the people with whom 
I am associated believe that the banks are most efficiently and entirely honestly 
conducted; but when we have said that, how do you explain the conditions 
which pertained in this country and elsewhere, that is, the esconomic conditions; 
or would you say that money and finance have nothing to do with economic 
conditions?—A. No, sir, I have only said that the manipulation of money was 
not a Grand Universal Remedy. I have also agreed with Mr. McGeer that the 
contro] of our money supply is a very important public utility. 

Q. Would you agree to this, admitting as we have admitted that the bank- 
ing system of Canada—and I suppose in the rest of the British Empire—as far 
as efficiency and honesty are concerned leave nothing to be desired?—A. They 
deserve very high marks. 

Q. Yes, I agree with you. Would you agree that there might be, or would 
you admit that there might be something wrong with the system which they so 
honestly and efficiently administer?—A. Well, sir, no system is perfect, and I 
should be very reluctant to have anybody conclude from anything I have said 
that the Canadian banking system is perfect: that nothing whatever could be 
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done to improve it. This would be an impossible position for me to take; but, 
subject to that qualification, we have a banking system consisting of a number 
of very well organized, very strong and, I believe, wisely administered com- 
mercial banks. These banks are administering a volume of credit the size of 
which is completely controlled by the Bank of Canada—an organization in 
which I think we should feel great confidence. I do not suggest any further 
major improvement which our banking machinery needs. 

Q. Well, shall I put it this way— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You agree that the banks are retailers of credit? 

Mr. JAquEes: No, we know they are creators of credit. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is not the charge against the banks that they are not 
free enough, that seems to be the gravamen of the charge against the banks. 

Mr. Jaques: Not free enough? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That they don’t give enough credit. 

Mr. Jaques: Possibly you will remember that sometime ago in this 
committee I suggested that perhaps this Bank Act would not give the banks 
sufficient scope to operate as they will have to do after the war adequately to 
take care of post-war conditions. I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
banks should be limited. I think their scope should be enlarged to take care of 
any condition that may arise. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are limited to-day and you want the limit lifted 
so they can lend to a great extent, and then make them lend. 


Mr. Jaques: My idea would be this: I think I can illustrate it by a remark 
made by Mr. Jackson the other afternoon, he contrasted two banks, I think A 
and B, and he suggested that A had conducted itself from a very sound banking 
point of view, but Bank B had been more generous or had been more expansive 
in its policy and it had helped the country a great deal and as a result its 
reserves had been depleted; if the reserves were published then Bank B which 
had been of much greater use to the country would be penalized as a result 
of its actions where the other bank, much more conservative in its policy, would 
be able to show that its reserves had not been depleted in any way. Now, the 
point I was trying to make is this: is it not possible, or is it possible, so te 
frame the financial policy of the country that the banks could meet all legitimate 
demands for expansion of industry without having to assume risks for which 
they would be penalized. 

The Wirness: I think that if-we were to take a deep breath and whole- 
heartedly go communist, we might eliminate risk from business. There would 
be a very heavy price to pay. We would have to abrogate the liberties of 
the subject. There are citizens of Canada, some of them very fine fellows. 
prepared to pay that price. But I am not. If we are going to maintain and 
continue what we term a free society, then in my view it is impossible to eliminate 
business risk. \ 

Mr. JAQquEs: Right enough. 

The Witness: Some part of that business risk must be borne by the banks. 


Mr. Jaques: Yes, if they make mistakes in judgment, I agree with you 
that they must pay for their mistakes. But it seems to me the financial system 
under which this country and every other democracy works, carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. ‘The whole point of my being here and 
the whole point of my being in parliament; as a matter of fact, the whole point 
of my saying what I have said, is to do what I can to preserve the freedom 
of individuals and to prevent the coming of a totalitarian government. I believe 
the solution lies in modification of the financial system. I think it is the only 
alternative, because if you go anywhere you will find that the people are 
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demanding security; that is what they are demanding after this war. They 
are terrified at having to go back to the conditions that prevailed in the 30’s, 
and to get that security they are willing to barter a great deal of their individual 
freedom. Now, I believe, and the people with whom I am associated believe, 
that it will be possible very largely to guarantee economic security and at the 
same time not only retain but enlarge our existing individual freedoms and 
free enterprise, and the things for which as a democracy we have always stood. 
That is the idea which inspires the group with which I am associated; we 
believe absolutely in individual enterprise and so forth, and we are most anxious 
to preserve it and to prevent the advent of a totalitarian government of any kind. 


The CuarrMAN: Are you finished; Mr. Cleaver has asked for the floor? 


Mr. Jaques: I have what I think is a very important case to present, and 
I will not be very long, just a few minutes. 


The CuarrMan: All right. 


By Mr. Jaques: 


Q. That is the stand I take, and that is the stand we take. Let us, if I 
may make use of a very childish illustration, consider the old game of whist. 
If anybody had suggested a change in the rules, as they used to put it, the 
experts would have sworn that the game would be going to the dogs—it simply 
could not be thought of. Whist was a game played according to rules, but 
eventually it was altered to bridge and finally there was auction bridge and 
now we have contract, a much better game. The rules were changed. These 
so-called economic laws, are they laws or are they merely rules?—-A. Are what 
economic laws? 

Q. These inexorable laws of economics; are they laws; are they really 
laws or merely rules?—A. The things I have in mind when I talk about the 
laws of economics are:not rules, they are natural laws in the same sense in 
which I talk about the law of gravity; but I do not know, sir, what you mean 
when you talk about the laws of economics. 

Q. Let me put it this way: I take it that you accept Mill’s statement 
about supply and demand—I do not know that I can recall the exact wording, 
but it runs to this effect—that those who sometimes ask if there can be a 
shortage of purchasing power do not understand what constitutes purchasing 
power; every producer is in the end a consumer; and if we were to double 
the production of the country we would double the supply of goods on every 
market, but by the same stroke we would double the demand. I think you will 
agree with me that that is one of the foundations of what is known as 
orthodox economics—A. I am awfully sorry, sir, I would like to agree with 
you, but I am not quite sure what you are saying. 

Q. I do not suppose I put it in the proper language, but let me put it 
to you this way then: 

Q. Would you say there could not be a chronic shortage of purchasing 
power?—A. You mean a general all-round shortage of purchasing power? 

Q. I do not mean to say that individuals could not have a shortage but 
do you believe that production would automatically finance consumption?— 
A. I think the statement is perfectly true that the production of anything 
which is going to be sold constitutes also a demand for something else. That 
is not the same thing as to say there could under no imagineable circumstances 
be a shortage of purchasing power. I can think of circumstances in which there 
might be a shortage of purchasing power but I do not think I would be helping 
this committee very much if I were to sit back now and do so. 

Q. I am making a general statement. You know how conditions have been 
for the last one hundred years, certainly longer than I can remember. There 
have been alternate conditions of prosperity and depression. As soon as you 
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get into a condition of what might be called practically full employment then 
you have a condition of what has been called over-production; you produce too 
much and you have to curtail production and men are thrown out of employment, 
and so you go on down into a depression?—A. No, you do not have to curtail 
production just because you have produced too much. The correct statement of 
what you have done when you reach the edge of the depression is an extra- 
ordinarily complicated statement. It is impossible to make a truthful statement 
on that subject in a sentence or a paragraph. 

Q. The term “over-production” has always been used.—A. Oh, all sorts of 
odds and ends of language are passed around as the small change of conversation. 
But the fact that we have got in our language certain small change ought not to 
govern our serious thinking about national problems. Surely the first thing for 
us to do is the first thing that Socrates did, when he sat down 2,500 years ago to 
look at a problem. He first asked himself the meaning of each of the words in 
which a problem had been stated to him and whether there were any impli- 
cations contained in those words which would start off the thinker ‘‘on the wrong 
foot”’. 

If we were to apply the good old Socratic method to this diseussion about 
money, we should probably begin by throwing away the small change of this 
conversation, and agreeing on a language which conveyed clearly and exactly the 
same thing to everybody in the discussion. You would be surprised at the 
progress that we should then make. But we can make no progress while we still 
handle this small change of loose terms. 

Q. Let me put it to you this way. If there was no idea of over-production 
during the depression in the thirties why was it that in all countries, at least in 
all I am familiar with, there was a policy of restricted production. Not only 
were people paid not to produce but goods which had been produced were 
destroyed. If that is not proof of the admittance of over-production what does 
it show?—A. That was being done as a result of a tragic world-wide situation. 
It was due to a combination of causes of extraordinary complexity, working 
themselves out in a complex economic system compared with which the most 
complicated machine that you ever thought of is ridiculously simple. 

Q. You would not admit it was an attempt to reduce the volume of goods 
and, of course, prices, down to meet the shortage of money?—-A. When the 
Brazilians burned a lot of coffee I presume that they did it because they inter- 
preted the depression in terms of what they believed to be over-production of 
coffee. What I am suggesting to you is that this sort of thing is a ridiculous 
over-simplification of a very complex problem. As long as we permit ourselves 
to think along these lines, we shall never even begin to solve our problem. 

Q. The fact is it was a condition that prevailed in all countries. Would 
you admit that the return to gold— —A. I beg your pardon; what was the 
question? 

Q. Would you admit that the return to gold in England in 1925 which, of 
course, meant a deflationary policy, helped the situation or otherwise?—A. I offer 
a purely personal opinion, that the return to the gold standard in England in 
1925 at the rate of $4.86 per pound was a mistake in judgment. 


Mr. McGeer: Advised by all the bankers in England at the time. 


The Wirness: You may know who gave this advice, to which I was not 
privy. My knowledge is that a decision was announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to return the pound at a certain moment on a certain day to $4.86. 
I believe that it was a mistake to choose that rate; but I am not expressing an 
opinion as to whether England should have gone back to the gold standard at 
some other rate. In any case, in the extraordinarily complex evolution of the 
1920s, to hold that mistake of judgment responsible for all our subsequent mis- 
adventures would be folly that nobody here would dream of countenancing. 
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By Mr. Jaques: 

Q. I did not wish to discuss the gold standard. I merely quoted it because 
as a consequence of it the supply of money certainly was lessened. I merely 
asked you if as a result of that conditions were improved or otherwise in Britain 
and elsewhere? It seems to me in the following thirties -things got worse than 
ever? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Jaques, I know you do not want to trespass. There 
are three other members of the committee who want to ask questions so will 
you please draw to a conclusion? 

Mr. JAqures: Will you give me until a quarter past five? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Jaques: 

@. You would not like to go on record as definitely saying whether pro- 
duction automatically finances consumption?—A. I am so sorry. Again I just 
missed a word. Would I like to go on record as to what? 

Q. One way or the other as to whether production automatically finances 
consumption?—A. I should like to be quite sure what you mean by all those 
words. 

Q. Simply this; I am not speaking about—A. I mentioned a few minutes 
ago words which are used as small change but which do not seem to mean the 
same thing to everybody in the discussion. I am not quite sure what you mean 
by that statement. If I were sure what you mean I would be delighted to 
discuss it; but when I am not sure what you mean I do not think it is fair to 
you that I should say yes or no. 

Q. Take any country, not in wartime, but in peacetime. There is a certain 
volume and a certain value of total production in the country, and the money 
is distributed through that production of goods in the form of wages, salaries 
and dividends. Is that volume of money sufficient to meet the prices which 
producers must charge if they are to recover their costs and at the same time 
secure for themselves a profit?—A. That is not a volume of money. That is a 
flow of money. Money is constantly flowing through society in the process of 
production. 

Q@. I agree with that.—A. And the income payments which that flow con- 
stitutes in their turn become the demand for the goods that have been produced. 

Q. Yes, but let me put it this way. You speak of a flow. Is the flow of 
purchasing power equal to the flow of prices?—-A. Where and when? 

Q. At any time.—A. Oh, you cannot answer that kind of a question. 

Q. During a year—A. During what vear? 

Q. In a normal year, when production is at full blast, but not in war time. 
I am speaking of peace time.—A. When I see a country in which the great 
masses of the workers are in regular employment, in which the level of prices 
is fairly stable and in which the level of wages and interest payments and so on 
is fairly stable, I assume that the flow is working pretty well. I do not find 
that everywhere I look. In some cases I find it, and in some cases I do not. 

Q. The condition does not last?—A. We must recognize, as a matter of 
observation, that that condition in the past has always been temporary. 

Q. Yes. It has always been temporary. What reason would you give for 
the fact that those conditions have never lasted, that they have always been 
temporary ?—A. Mr. Jaques, you are in danger of launching me on-a monologue 
which would keep me speaking to the empty walls of this room at midnight, 
because there are a number of trains of causation, all converging here and all 
very difficult and complicated, some of them not yet fully understood by anybody 
in the world. I think I have this problem “ by the tail”, at least enough to 
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be entitled to say something about it; but I could not possibly deal with it in 
terms of your phraseology; and I could not possibly begin to deal with it 
truthfully except at great length, it is so long and complex. 

Q. Yes, but just the same it is like any other equation. It works out to 
a very few figures.—A:. Some of the equations that I have seen have been very 
simple, such as A plus B equals C. But when you get into a complicated problem, 
the mathematical equation expressing it is just as complex as the problem. 

Q. Of course it is a very good camouflage to make any problem as com- 
plicated as you can, so that probably nobody understands it.—A. Well, sir, I 
am sorry you suggest that it is camouflage, not because I feel it is an imputation 
at myself— 

Q. There is no reflection on you.—A. But because it is so dangerously near 

calling every scientific student of economics in the world a sort of fraud. 
Q. I would not say that. But I think they are hard put to it to explain 
their own mistakes in the past. I must say that—A. Oh, sir, an economist— 
and I speak now of the economist in the class room lecturing to students or 
writing books as a teacher—is not busy explaining his mistakes. An economist is 
trying to explain how our extraordinary complicated economic system works; 
and as a rule he has had very little responsibility for it himself. He is trying to 
understand that, Just as a specialist on insects wants to know “ wherefor bees 
have wings.” The world is full of interesting scientific problems and lots of 
them are very complicated. But fortunately for men of science, most of their 
subjects do not get debated in parliament. 

Q. Would you agree that a favourable balance of trade is a desirable thing? 
—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. The desire in most countries and of all orthodox economists——A. Oh, 
no, no. 

; Q. Well, most of them.—A. I am awfully sorry, sir, but I cannot agree to 
that. 

Q. Well, all governments are certainly tied to the idea that if you export 
more than you imported, then you have a favourable balance of trade. I 
suggested the reason behind that was this: by exporting more than you imported, 
you could get rid of the goods and the money distributed in wages in producing 
those goods stayed behind.—A. That idea, sir—rightly or wrongly—has been 
denounced by all but four of the economists whom I can remember, in all the 
languages in which economics have been written. 


The CuHatrMan: Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a few short general questions that I want to ask 
Mr. Jackson. In regard to our foreign trade, do you agree, Mr. Jackson, that 
in this country, in a general way we are running into an era when we must be 
prepared to accept imports of practically the same value as our exports?—A. 1 
should think that is very possibly true. 

Q. Yes. Leaving out of the picture the exceptional cases of debtor and 
creditor nations, that same proposition should hold true of the nations of the 
world?—A. Well, every nation has a different structure in its balance of inter- 
national payments. No two nations have a balance of international payments 
which exactly matches, and we are a little in danger when we start generalizing 
about nations at large. I took it that the question— 

Q. I will withdraw that question, and I am content with your first answer. 
Once you concede that fact that Canada, as a nation, on the whole must be 
prepared in the future, with respect to its foreign trade, to accept imports of 
about the same value as our exports, are we not then driven to this second 
conclusion, that if we are to maintain our full productive capacity, the over-all 
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standard of living in Canada must be higher to consume our maximum produc- 
tion if we are to have maximum prosperity?—A. I do not draw that conclusion 
from the facts as stated quite in that form, sir. First of all, I said I was 
inclined to think that this was quite possibly the case, when you spoke about 
the necessity for a large increase of imports. We none of us know what we are 
going to face in the future. We do not even know what the government of 
Canada is going to do in the future. 


Mr. McGrrr: The government itself does not know. 


The Witness: For example, I can conceive that we may possibly decide 
consciously to carry on in peace time, for a period of years and on a large 
scale (possibly not as large as at present) the system of mutual aid. That ° 
would be, as it were, the self-financing of a large part of Canada’s exports, 
just as a large part of them are self-financed at the present date. 


Mr. Creaver: Shall I put it this way— 


The Witness: May I be forgiven, but I am just trying to make this as 
complete as I can before I sit down. To the degree that we go in for the 
self-financing of our exports, it may be less necessary that we should increase 
our imports. On the other hand, if we did nothing of the kind to maintain 
artificially a very large volume of exports, then in order to keep our economy 
in trim, we might find it necessary to import on a considerably larger scale 
than we are thinking of at the present time. I am just putting it to you that 
one cannot make answers in black and white to many of these questions, 
because they depend so much on what is going to be done in a future that we 
cannot yet foresee precisely. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Yes. Then on the point that you have raised, the point of mutual aid, 
I of course concede at once that to the extent that we are prepared to give 
goods away, obviously we have no need to consume those goods. We cannot 
consume them in Canada. But leaving out of our discussion for the moment 
the question of mutual aid, let me put it this way. After we have given away 
all the goods that we wish to give away in mutual aid, then the residue of what 
we produce in Canada, plus our imports, must be consumed in Canada if we 
are to be sensible people. That being so, let us look at the picture. You will 
agree that we have very substantially increased our productivity during the 
war?—A. It appears to be so. 

Q. Arising out of all these questions and answers, do you agree—I believe 
John Stuart Mill laid down this proposition many years ago—do you agree 
that for any country to be continuously prosperous the consumption of goods 
within that country must be almost on a parity with the production of goods 
within the country?—A. Yes, we must get our production consumed somehow 
and in some way. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes, but what about exportable surpluses that we hope 
to have? 

Mr. CurAver: You have to bring your imports in and you have to consume 
your imports. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Would it not be desirable to have a good balance to 
our credit? 

The Wirness: I think, sir, with all respect, that is a little off the line of 
the question Mr. Cleaver has asked. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I know it is, but it is another phase of the same 
subject. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Coming to my next point arising out of the question. Having freely 
conceded that our productive capacity has very greatly increased in recent 
years, unless we are to give away the total amount of that increase, does it 
not necessarily follow that if we are to be prosperous our standard of living 
in Canada must correspondingly raise with our ability to produce goods?— 
A. I think the things are synonymous, you know. If we are able continuously 
to maintain maximum production we cannot help but have a high standard of 
living and a high standard of consumption. 

Q. But I put it to you this way, that the only restraint on our using our 
_ maximum production of goods would be a lack of buying power in the hands 
of the buying public?—A. Well, that is another case where the small change 
of conversation is betraying you; because while it is possible to use that as 
conventional language, it will not lend itself to a precise statement. 

Q. You know the thought I want to convey, would you mind conveying 
it in correct terms for me?—A. If we fail to maintain the maximum of national 
income and the maximum of production it will probably be for reasons which 
are as complicated as the reasons I was talking about with Mr. Jaques. They 
will not permit themselves to be summed up in any brief formula without mis- 
leading the people who use that formula. 

If I might digress now to Mr. Hanson’s point, which I do not think I 

understood when he raised it, in using the word ‘‘consumption” just now I was 
not excluding the motion that there should be savings. In our society in which 
there are savings and there is a production of capital goods, those capital 
goods come into consumption in the same way as ordinary goods do, although 
it may take twenty, thirty or forty years to consume capital goods, whereas 
others might be worn out in six months. The consumption of capital goods is 
slower, but it is just as real as the consumption of other than capital goods. 
Q. I will try to re-word my question, because I would like to have an 
answer from you if you will be kind enough to give it to me. If for any reason 
the buying power of the consuming public in Canada falls very substantially 
below our capacity to produce goods, would not we run into a depression?— 
A. That, I think, is perfectly true; but the fact of the buying power of the 
Canadian public falling substantially below our capacity to produce goods 
would certainly be due to a great complex of causes. If you want to cure 
depressions you must attack the complex of causes, and you cannot possibly 
by-pass the complex of causes (which might cause the ruin of our world) merely 
by increasing the supply of money. 

Q. In regard to the expenditure of Carte income on capital goods, do 
you not distinguish between the two main types of capital goods. Take, for 
instance, capital goods which satisfy a consumer demand and are enjoyed 
by the consumer—are actually used and enjoyed by the man who makes it— 
I refer to the building of a home; I take it you consider that one form of 
expenditure of capital on capital goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you agree that there is another type of capital A pentlnuse: 
namely, the expenditure on machinery, factories and factory equipment for 
the production of more goods?—A. Yes. 


Q. But this second type of expenditure on capital goods—the building of 
factories. The owners do not consume the factories—the factories are used 
to produce more goods?—A. If you build a new steel mill—taking our illustration 
of this morning—you are creating facilities for producing some other form of 
capital goods; in other words, you are serving the ultimate consumer only 
indirectly. But in putting up the steel inill, you are making wage payments 
to the workers from week to week, and those workers take their wages away 
and directly spend them on consumer goods. Now, I want you to keep your 
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society in such a balance that there is a constant stream of demand for con- 
sumer goods going forward. That demand is going to come from many sources, 
including the workers employed by the capital goods industries; and I want 
the relative proportions of those different industries to be such as to keep 
society in balance. If I might just enlarge on that a little more—and this 
goes to Mr. Jaques’ remarks, although I am afraid it is not very helpful to 
him—TI think the secret of most depression conditions which we have been 
trying to diagnose is a lack of balance in society. The reasons for this lack 
of balance bring into an explanation of the picture these complexities to which 
I have referred. 

Q. Just following along that line, I am trying if possible to clarify in 
my mind the distinction between the results in the investment of capital in 
homes where the party spending the money consumes and uses the home, on 
the one hand, and the investment of capital on the other hand, in the pro- 
duction of more goods. Now, if you have a depression period such as we had 
in 1930 with what appeared to be a surplus of goods, the investment of capital 
in more factories and more machines or more labour-saving devices during 
the time, would only accentuate your depression, would it not?—A. Here 
I am simplifying to a terrible degree of which I am ashamed—but paradoxically 
enough, the main reason why there was an insufficient demand for consumer 
goods in the 30’s was because demand for capital goods so sharply fell off. 
If the demand for capital goods had been maintained, then the demand for 
consumer goods would have been much more satisfactory than it was. 

Q. Do you refer to capital goods in the A class capital goods that go 
into the production of houses and the like or capital goods in the B class?— 
A. Both. 

Q. You refer to both?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not distinguish in the economic sense between the two?—A. I 
do not see any useful distinction to make for the purpose of this argument but 
I am ready to be instructed. 

Q. You cannot see any useful distinction between them?—A. At one 
moment we most need a new steel mill and at another moment we most need 
houses in which to put the steel workers. 

Q. Did we need. a new steel mill when we already had more steel products 
than our people could buy?—-A. If you will cite me a case at a given moment 
I will offer my opinion as to what we need most. 

Q. I said to you that during the depression half of our factories were idle 
simply because they had goods on their shelves which they could not sell. 

Mr. Jaques: Hear, hear. 

Q. At the same time there was a surplus, an apparent surplus perhaps and 
not a true surplus, but an apparent surplus, of consumer goods simply because 
there was a lack of buying power—surely you do not suggest that some other 
company should duplicate the Beatty Brothers factory at Fergus to produce 
more washing machines when they already could not sell the washing machines 
that they were then trying to put on the market?—A. I suggest only this, sir; 
that before the depression began the factories which then were producing con- 
sumer goods appeared not to be surplus to our needs; in the middle of the 
depression when things were at their worst, we had the same production facilities, 
rcughly speaking, which were three or four years earlier by no means too much. 
Before the depression began, the people managing these factories and looking 
at the briskness of the demand for the product of these factories were ready 
to build new factories to take care of anticipated new demand. When they 
decided against building these new factories, they decided against distributing 
wages to the workers who were going to build these factories, wages which 
normally would have been spent on consumer goods. They did not cause the 
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depression; but as a matter of fact they did by their decision not to build new 
factories make more difficult a situation which would have been difficult any- 
way. 

Q. Am I incorrect when I suggest to you that late in 1929 there was a 
distinct trend in this direction: Beatty Brothers first sold their washing machines 
for cash, then when they could not find cash buyers they would sell them part 
down and part on terms, then in the later part of 1929 it had reached the point 
where in order to get rid of their machines they would sell them for a dollar 
down; does not that indicate a distinct trend that would build up toward a 
depression, a build up toward a shortage of buying power in the hands of the 
general public? Why would an industry that could originally sell for cash 
aventually get to the point where they had to be content with a dollar down 
and the balance on credit unless we were running into an era where there was 
a contraction of buying power?—A. I do not think I want to talk about Beatty 
Brothers; of course, I was not familiar with their affairs. 

Q. I know, but is that not an indication of the trend in our economic life 
towards a shortage of buying power in the hands of the public? 


Mr. Jaques: It is one of the proofs of it. 
The Wirnsss: I do not see that myself, sir; no. 


Q. Well put it this way; do you agree that in order for a nation to be con- 
sistently prosperous that a proper balance must be maintained in regard to the 
distribution of the national income in the hands of the people; that is that 
there must be a reasonably even distribution of national income?—A. In order 
to maintain prosperity? 

Q. Yes.—A. I should like to think that some day we will have a reasonably 
even distribution of income, because I believe that this is what the Lord intended 
for us; but if you ask me whether it is necessary that income should be dis- 
tributed evenly in order that society should be prosperous, I must call to your 
attention the end of the 19th century in the United States, which witnessed 
the widest discrepancies in wealth that the world had ever seen, but also from 
time to time the greatest prosperity that the world had ever seen. 

Q. Followed by the worst depression?—A. In the 30’s.: 

Q. Yes, and followed by the worst depressions. 

Mr. McGzsr: Take 1907. 

Q. Could you not conceive of a condition of affairs developing within the 
nation whereby the wealth would be concentrated in the hands of a few so 
that those few would have the right to and would demand such a share of the 
annual income that the little fellow at the other end of the scale would not 
have a sufficient share and would not have buying power?—A. Well, sir, I read 
all that in Karl Marx in 1909. My Marxian friends tell me that I do not yet 
understand him. I must confess that your proposition has always left me 
skeptical. 


Mr. McGerrr: But until the Soviet Union found a way of putting their nation 
on its feet? 


The Witness: Allow me to abolish human liberties in Canada, and even I 
can give you full employment. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes, Hitler gave Germany full employment. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have two other members of the committee who have 
asked for time. 


Mr. Cieaver: I apologize for monopolizing the floor, Mr. Chairman, I have 
one or two other questions but I will give the floor to someone else, 
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By Mr. Graham: 


Q. It is not so much that I want to ask questions but I would like to make 
some use of this witness who I understand is leaving us tonight. So far to-day, 
Mr. Jackson, you have been putting on a picture that is somewhat negative in 
its form in discussing the causes of the depression with Mr. McGeer, Mr. Jaques 
and Mr. Cleaver. I notice in the booklet that you gave to members of the 
committee, “Sidelights on the Great Depression”, is a compilation by you of 
what you affirmatively think.—A. Of what? 


Q. Of what you affirmatively think were the principal causes of the great 
depression. I would like very much if you would now take that booklet and 
discuss the statistical or graphed formation contained therein. I notice, for 
instance, in the frontpiece you say: 


When it began to seem likely that I should make an appearance 
before the Banking and Commerce Committee this session, I reviewed the 
course of events in Canada from 1928 to 1931 in order to see how the 
Great Depression began. Somewhat to my surprise, even the naked 
statistics told a perfectly coherent story. I have thought it might be 
helpful to reproduce these in the form of pictures. 


fan IT would like you to take that and discuss et for us, and go over chart by 
chart. 

Mr. Suacut: Mr. Chairman, if I might ene Mr. Graham did not intend 
as he started off to indicate that in the time he spent with Mr. McGeer 
Professor Jackson’s position was a negative one. I really do not think that is 
fair to Mr. Jackson. I thought he assented to many things and made many 
observations that were quite helpful. 

Mr. GraHuam: Then I will put it this way, Mr. Chairman; that Professor 
Jackson just a few moments ago put it pointedly that he did not agree that the 
solution of the causes of depression either past or future could be found wholly 
in the expansion of the Bank of Canada money. That is a negative way of 
putting it. For my part I want the story as told by Mr. Jackson. 

The Writnsss: I perhaps owe an apology to Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Jaques, 
and possibly Mr. McGeer— 


Mr. Jaques: I would like to make one statement clear. I take from Mr. 
Cleaver’s remarks that he assumes that the movement with which I am associated 
believes or accepts the old idea the poor are poor because the rich are rich; 
we always point out the fallacy of that, and we say this, that if you were to 
distribute the income equally in the country that you would not in so doing be 
sharing riches, you would be merely sharing poverty and the poor are not poor 
because the rich are rich. 


Mr. GraHAM: Go ahead, Mr. Jackson. 
The Witness: Am I to go ahead, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHarrMan: Yes, please. 


The Wirnsss: I owe an apology to Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Jaques and possibly 
also to Mr. McGeer, for having been an unsatisfactory witness this afternoon. 
That is not due to a desire to fence with anybody, as I hope they will realize, 
but is merely due to the danger of dealing in formulae. These problems are 
incredibly complicated. In a discussion like this it is very difficult for a witness 
to be quite honest with himself, without sometimes appearing to fence with his 
examiner. But that has been by no means my intention. 

To come to Mr. Graham, let me say first that this little selection of diagrams 
is not a theoretical document and is not an attempt to explain why the depres- 
sion occurred. If one wants to go into that question, I think one is obliged to 
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start at least as far back as 1914, and to discuss the whole subject on a global 
basis. In these diagrams I merely bring certain facts to the committee’s atten- 
tion, which are incontrovertible; but which are not offered as a full or a 
theoretical explanation as to why the depression occurred. The chain of 
causation goes a long, long way back; and one must start somewhere. 

There is a list of diagrams inside this booklet, which I will not recapitulate, 
arranged as far as possible in the same order in which came the turning points 
of events. I desire you now merely to look at the diagrams successively. To 
what is printed here I will add very little except this, that it may be helpful 
to members if I give them the percentages of change represented by some of 
the declines in some of these series. 

The first sign of change I could find in the twelve series which I came to 
study was a drop in Canada’s merchandise exports. I smoothed it—because the 
variations from month to month are very wide as everyone can see—using the 
simplest conventional method of smoothing which is the twelve-months moving 
average centred. (It will probably be granted that if this were taken to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and their best mathematician were to make lines 
of trend on a mathematical basis, he would get pretty much the same results.) 

So far as merchandise exports are concerned—and from here on I refer 
only to the twelve months moving averages centred—the decline began in 
February, 1929. By reference to the diagram you can see it was unbroken 
and continuous, to the point at which the diagram ends which is the Ist of 
April, 1931. (This date was chosen arbitrarily, because the diagrams must 
end somewhere.) Our merchandise exports, measured by this method, dropped 
by slightly more than 56 per cent between February, 1929, when the decline 
began, and April, 1931. That was bound to produce consequences. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Just before you leave diagram 1 you have got J, M, M, J, 8S, N? I do 
not know what that means.—A. January, March and so on. 

Q. January, March, May, June, September, November.—A. That is it. 

Q. Before you leave that diagram that would mean, I take it, that we lost 
the benefit of the sale of whatever exports we lost?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time we had a similar story in our imports, did we not?—A. 
I cannot— 
_ Q. Let me-show you the diagram which was given in our year book show- 
ing practically the same story. I think you will see there that proportionately 
our imports declined at exactly the same rate. The two lines come down almost 
together.—A. It is very hard for me to dogmatize on the basis of your diagram 
in the Canada Year Book, but if we were to take this diagram as to timing— 

Q. The statement is that imports followed almost the same rate as exports? 
-—A. One would find that as between 1930 and 1931 the decline in our imports 
was almost infinitesimally small whereas the decline in our exports was very 
rapid. I would say you have two quite different experiences here. 

Mr. Stacut: I cannot follow that, that in 1930 exports were at their 
maximum. I do not read your chart that way. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He is reading from the other chart. They do not 
agree, that is all. Is that not it? } 


Mr. Suacut: You were not reading from your own chart? 


The Wrirness: No, I was then speaking about the Canada Year Book, 
and the chart is made up on a totally different basis. The statement I made 
is true about the Canada Year Book but it has no reference to this at all. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. What I am pointing out to you is this. I take it on this chart the 
maximum of exports in 1929 was $1,400,000,000, and the maximum of the im- 
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ports at that same time was slightly over $1,200,000,000. They only started 
to decline—-- 

Mr. Nosewortuy: What year is that? 

Mr. McGeer: In 1929. Exports fell rather precipitantly until 1930, or 
before 1930 is when exports and imports started to fall together, and exports 
fell to 1933 to a low of $600,000,000, and imports fell to a low of $400,000,000. 
Therefore, in round figures, we have a decline from $1,400,000,000 to roughly 
$600,000,000 in exports and a decline from $1,200,000,000 to $400,000,000 in 
imports during the years of the depression up to 19383.—A. The amplitude of the 
changes was about the same but the timing was not the same. 

Q. But to get the correct picture of the effect of the decline of exports on a 
country you must add to that picture the decline of its imports as well because 
while we failed to get money abroad for our exports we also ceased to spend 
money abroad for our imports?—A. We did. 

M. Grauam: It is always a two-way track. 

Mr. McGrrr: It is bound to be. - 

Mr. GraHam: Would you put on the record the year of the Year Book and 
the page? 

Mr. McGerrr: This year is 1934-35 and the page is 553, but it is a study 
that has been continuously presented from both sides of the picture by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and it is discussed fully and dealt with in 
the succeeding year books even more extensively than in this one. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let Mr. Jackson continue. 

The CHArRMAN: Yes; proceed, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. McGrrr: The only point I want to draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to is that this is only one side of the external trade picture. 

Mr. Suacut: And the Year Book is issued as the government authority. 

Mr. Grawam: Of course, I lay it down as an axiom, Mr. Jackson, that since 
you must balance your exports and your imports they will, over a given length 
of time, be roughly the same. 

The Wirness: Of course, the sources of our facts in this booklet are 
exactly the same as the sources in the Canada Year Bock. In fact, our figures 
were taken out of the Year Book in many cases. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. The only difference is that the Year Book presents both sides of the story 
and you just present one side—A. It is quite true that I do not present our 
import figures. I do not present them because the timing is so different. But 
this is an omission which I can rectify. Not for the purposes of this committee, 
but for Mr. McGeer’s private benefit, I shall be delighted to make an exactly 
corresponding chart of Canada’s imports. 

Q. We have it all here—A. I will photograph it and send it to you. 

Q. We have it all here. As a matter of fact, all that information in the 
chart is in the Year Book. We have all that information. 

The CHARMAN: Proceed, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Would you mind pointing out the difference in timing 
you referred to? 

The Wirness: To repeat — 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Jackson did point out the difference. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: I think you had better speed along, Mr. Jackson. 
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The Witness: We find a precipitate fall in imports beginning about twelve 
months later than the precipitate fall in exports. We deal with the facts 
chronologically. The first thing I point out is the drop in merchandise exports, 
beginning in February, 1929. 

On the next page there is a diagram on which I do not think there is any 
point in dwelling long. It is with regard to the fall in the stock market which, 
measured by this same method, shows a drop of 51:7 per cent. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

@. Before you leave that, may I ask one question? Would it be true that the 
terrific speculation that led us up to the peak in diagram 2 of stock market 
speculation was only possible because the bankers financed the brokers who 
required to borrow money in order to carry the marginal transactions for their 
clients, and that 90 per cent of the transactions in that year and a half were 
marginal?—A. I think we could agree that in those years we were all of us 
slightly mad; and I include the bankers in that statement. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Perhaps we should add ourselves——A. Oh, I included myself most 
carefully in that statement. 

Q. To go along with that chart you are now discussing, would not a chart 
of the decline in the call loans of the banks be appropriate as explaining the 
drop in the stock market as much as the export trade?—A. I do not think it 
would explain the drop. I am merely giving you personal impressions here. I 
think that the drop occurred not because the loans were called. The drop 
began— 

Q. Let me put this to you. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let him finish. 

Mr. McGrer: I was in the stock market in 1929. I was told by my 
banker that I had to pay my loan. I said, “Well, are you not in the business 
of making money?” My loan was well secured, because I was not a margin 
gambler. I said to him, “Are you calling the loans of the margin people at the 
same time you are calling mine?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “What is going to 
happen to the market if the banks call all these loans and everybody has got 
to go out and sell?” He said, “I do not know.” I said, “I do.” Then I got 
on the telephone, phoned the broker and said, “Sell my stock.” 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Jackson, I think you had better proceed. 

The Witness: I think this is the least important diagram. 

Mr. GraHaAmM: I am anxious, Mr. Chairman, that Professor Jackson does 
not hurry. I am anxious to get this story on the record. I think it is the most 
constructive portion of it; and even if we have to sit past six o’clock or sit to- 
night, | am anxious to have it on the record. Professor Jackson has to go to- 
night, has he? 

The Wirness: I must leave town to-night. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Graham, I have already spoken to Mr. Jackson and 


he is quite content to stay until 6.30. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: All right. 

Mr. Stacur: Perhaps, instead of detaining the committee, after he goes 
as far as he can he could file a very brief memorandum which could be read on 
his behalf dealing with the subsequent diagrams; it need not be elaborate, but 
in half a page he might give an explanation. 

The Wirness: There is half a page here against each diagram already. 

Mr. Stacut: I know. But you could give anything that you think we 
need in addition to what is in the memorandum already there. 


yp EE 


—< 
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The Witness: I will take it under advisement. 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 

The Wrrnesss May I proceed with it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, please do. 


The Wirness: I merely record that, by chance more than anything else, 
the drop in the stock market in this period was just a little more than 51 per 
cent or almost exactly the same as the drop in the country’s exports. Then 
I reach a more interesting diagram, No. 3. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Before you leave that, is there any relation between the two to bring 
them on the same level, or is it just a coincidence?—A. I think it is a coin- 
cidence. ; 

Q. A coincidence. I would say the same thing. Go on.—A. I turn now to 
No. 3 which is more interesting and that is the combined demand and notice 
deposits of banks. Shortly after the fall in exports began, this curve illustrating 
the combined demand and notice deposits of the banks showed signs of falling 
also. The top figure is $2,190,000,000 and the bottom figure on this diagram 
is $2,033,000,000, and the shrinkage in demand and notice deposits is there- 
fore just over 7 per cent. 


id 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. That is not very drastic—A. Well, it is very small compared with the 
shrinkage in the country’s exports. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now, there are two things about banking activity. One is 
the amount of deposits to be checked against and the other is the readiness of 
the public to check against those deposits. I then take the rate of turnover of 
bank deposits—that is in diagram 4—which is the result of dividing the total of 
deposits into the debits to individual accounts, which are published every month 
by the Department of Finance. Here we have a shrinkage which begins in 
August, 1929, soon after the decline in the total of deposits began, and about 
six months after the decline in the country’s exports began. Here you have 
a shrinkage (or a drop in this diagram) to the end of the period of 244 per 
cent. In other words, you have a 7 per cent shrinkage in the amount of deposits 
subject to check and a 244 per cent shrinkage in the rate at which cheques are 
being drawn by the public. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. That is, in turnover?—A. The rate of turnover is the rate at which you 
pull your cheque book out of your pocket. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. That is an indication of decreased trading transactions between 
persons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes.—A. In very crude terms, it is a hoarding of bank deposits by the 
public. I draw attention to it, if I may, sir, because here you have something 
which is very difficult for the Central Bank to deal with. The Central bank 
has the power to expand by indirect means the total deposit currency in the 
country; if at any time the central bank thinks the deposit currency is too small 
it can bring it up. But here is a force much stronger than the shrinkage in the 
total bank of deposits, and exercised entirely at the option of the millions of 
bank depositors, operating on 34 times the scale of the shrinkage of bank 
deposits. What central banks are going to do about that in the brave new 
world to come, I do not know. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: Nor does anybody else. 

The Witness: I go on from there and take the index of employment in 
manufacturing industries, simply because that is the next series to move. There 
you will notice an extraordinary smooth curve as if it had been drawn by a pair 
of compasses, the top of which was reached in July, 1929. In August, 1929, the 
same month in which the rate of turnover of bank deposits began to fall so 
drastically, the number of persons employed in Canadian factories began to 
fall also. The drop in the number of employees in factories during this period is 
154 per cent. 

Next follows the index of employment in all industries which, of course, 
includes manufacturing industries. This begins to decline later, in October, 1929, 
and the drop in it is slightly less than 12 per cent. 

Opposite diagram 7 I remark, “by this time in 1929 (though the public 
at large was not yet aware of it) the great depression had already reached this 
Dominion and become widespread”. In diagram 7 I show the volume of 
Canada’s commercial credit, which is the combined security holdings of banks 
and other current loans and discounts in Canada. 

I should, perhaps, call to the notice of members here that these facts 
cover a period before the Bank of Canada came into being, so that these move- 
ments were not subject to central bank control. 

; In this case, as you can see, the volume of credit continued to increase until 

fairly late in 1929; in October, 1929, the volume of bank credit began to 
shrink. It continued to shrink for just less than a year. The shrinkage lasted 
until September, 1930; and thereafter the volume of bank credit began to grow 
once more. 

Now, I split up the two elements of the volume of credit, taking first the 
ageregate security holdings of the chartered banks. You notice that before the 
depression began the banks were already sellers of securities. That curve 
almost imperceptibly trended downward all through 1928 and in the first half of 
1929. Then the slide was accelerated somewhat, and the banks sold securities 
a little faster than before until April, 1980. Between 1930 and the top figure 
here in January, 1928 the banks’ aggregate security holdings—the figure seems 
silly now, it is so small—shrank from $534 million to a little under $448 million, 
or by 16 per*cent. © 

From April, 1930, as you can see, the trend was upward. The top 
figure on the diagram in April, 1931, is over $640 million. By the spring of 1931 
the banks were holding a considerable amount more of securities, than they had 
been holding in the palmy days of the boom. 

Now as to current loans and discounts. They went on rising for a con- 
siderable time after, we might agree, the depression had actually begun. The 
‘curve goes upward until the fall of 1929, and it does not definitely begin to 
fall until some time in 1930. Other current loans and discounts in this trend 
line begin to turn downwards in April, 1930. The top figure of the diagram is 
above the bottom figure by about 17 per cent. 

Following that is the wholesale prices of manufactured goods in Canada 
which, like the security holdings of the banks, trended slightly downwards 
even during the boom. You can see them sliding slowly down in 1928 and 1929; 
and then in 1930, about twelve months after the first signs of disturbance ap- 
peared, the landslide begins. There is a fall of about 164 per cent in the 
period covered by this diagram, relating to the prices of manufactured goods. 

Here is the index of all wholesale prices in Canada in diagram 11, the 
drop biginning slightly later than the drop in the prices of manufactured goods, 
but amounting to 32 per cent. 

Finally, the most tragic diagram on the list, and one that ought to be 
burned into all memories, illustrates changes in the wholesale prices of Canadian 
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farm products. The strange thing here is that while there was a drop, in this 
series from the beginning of 1928 until the end of 1928 there was a quite remark- 
able recovery in 1929, which is shown above in the trend line. The landslide in 
the price of Canadian farm products, in spite of the early falling off of Canada’s 
exports, did not begin till 1930 had dawned. The fall from the top in 1929 to the 
end of the period was 414 per cent. . 

And now, sir, I offer this booklet for what it may be worth as a collection 
of facts. I began by saying that it did not contain theory. It is not an attempt 
to tell why the depression occurred. On the last page I record also that it is 
an unfinished story; it merely shows events at the beginning of the great 
depression. But so much has been said in this committee, so much in the House 
of Commons, about what the causes of the great depression were, so many 
remarks have been made with implications, that I thought it a matter of record 
worth examination. 


Mr. Grauam: Let us see your diagram 3, combined demand and note 
deposits, I notice a trend from the beginning of 1928 to the month of March | 
1931 is not in a spiral, it is not as precipitate as it is shown in some other 
diagrams. I think it follows therefore that that is to some extent at least a 
refutation of the suggestion that has been made here—and I am not arguing 
against that for a moment—that the making of a loan creates a deposit. It 
follows of course that the reverse would be true, that the calling in of a loan 
extinguishes a deposit. 


The Witnsss: Yes. 


“By Mr. Graham: 

Q. So that with the balanced line beginning in 1928 and 1931 obviously the 
state of deposits, demand and note, do not indicate any drastic calling in on the 
part of the bankers; does that not follow?—A. Yes, that is quite true. That is 
the result, of course, of many forces; the failure to export goods that merchants 
had expected to export would react upon that curve of deposits; losses in the 
stock market would react upon it; a decision by commercial borrowers from the 
bank to cut down their loans would react upon the deposits; and of course if a 
banker says to the borrower he must curtail his line of credit, that reacts on the 
total of deposits also. But the net results of all these causes of decline appears 
to be surprisingly small. 

Q. These deposits would be, as Mr. McGeer suggests, part of. what we 
would call the media of exchange?—-A. Yes, the greater part. | 

Q. Therefore the medium of exchange was there; it might point out that 
there was an inclination on the part of the depositors to hoard their deposits ?— 
A. Yes; the depositors of this period found themselves for a combination of 
reasons with about 7 per cent less deposits against which to draw cheques; but 
their disposition to hoard was so strong, that they voluntarily restricted the rate 
at which they were drawing on these deposits by nearly 25 per cent. 

Q. I notice that you put right as diagram number one the precipitate drop 
in exports?—-A. That fits in of course with my philosophy. 

Q. Yes.—A. And it fits in with what I believe to be the truth; that the 
depression came to Canada from outside, and such was the state of the world 
that no human wisdom in Canada could have saved us from the last depression. 
But I did not put that diagram in as number one because it tied in with my 
philosophy; I put it in as number one because in the chronological sequence 
of events, the shrinkage of our exports was the first of our calamities. 


Mr. McItratru: Do you think that these things make a depression? 


The Wrrness: I do not mean to say that we were all of us wise in our 
handling of it. I think in many ways we were very muddled. I hold no brief 
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for the government or business men or anyone else of that day; still less can I 
claim that I knew then what it was all about. We merely made all sorts of 
mistakes. Say that no human agency could have saved us in Canada from the 
depression’s impact. We were living in a very sick world. 

Mr. Grauam: I am not going to do it but I had hoped there would be time 
for Professor Jackson to have gone through hurriedly the book which he 
published in—what year was it? 

The Wirness: At the beginning of this year. 


Mr. GrauaM: Known as the “Facts in the Case’. I would like, however, 
for the use of the committee to secure one copy to file with its records, to be 
filed as an exhibit as I think it will be copstantly referred to because it deals 
with a great many things of prime importance. It ex#ains in my opinion the 
basic reason for the depression. There is one point which I would hke to call 
particularly to the attention of the committee, and that is Chapter 11 in 
connection with a list of documents which you put in there; and that is the 
index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products; and as you pointed out, 
the most disastrous of all trends is shown in that particular chart. I notice 
that in this particular volume, “The Facts in the Case”, you make this 
statement :— 


It is not unusual for business men to pay quite substantial subscrip- 
tions for what are called “business barometers”. They wish to be told 
in advance (and very naturally) when a change is coming in the 
“market weather”. Here is a business barometer that any one, without 
cost, can make for himself. Let him get a couple of figures once a 
month from Ottawa—the government indexes of general whole- 
sale prices and of the prices of Canadian farm products—and let him 
look at them together. In other words, let him keep up to date the 
tables in appendix “D”. Not all the skill in the world could make a 
much better peacetime barometer for us. For our present purposes, this 
rough and ready, but very sensitive indicator directly serves to stress 
the fact—already plain before us—that we must streamline the whole 
structure of our costs and prices, not merely conduct “forced sales” of 
export merchandise—if we desire to maintain a vigorous and healthy 
Canada. | 


I wanted to try and emphasize it on the record of this committee that that is 
a very important barometer of prosperity in Canada. Is that not true?— 
A. Very much so. 

Q. And I take it that again, since it would be impossible for the Canadian 
people to consume all of the surplus potential food production in this country, 
we must, if we are to pay attention to that barometer, seek wider markets with 
as much ability and constructive co-operation with other countries as we can 
possibly do?—A. Absolutely. May I just make one observation on the last 
point of Mr. Graham? It did not occur to me to repeat here the last sentence 
that Mr. Graham read from my little book, on the necessity for streamlining 
our costs of production if we wish to hold our own in this post-war world; but 
it does perhaps allow me to come back to the brief which Mr. Heywood and I 
brought before this body last week. We believe that it is necessary for this 
Dominion as a whole, in all our producing and financial organizations, to stream- 
line its costs meticulously—because ahead of us are the ten most difficult years 
in Canada’s history. 

If we have one other point to make before this committee, besides the 
necessity for maintaining a strong banking system, equal to Canada’s needs, 
our second point would be that this country needs. the most economical service 
which a strong banking service can give. 
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I took issue with Mr. Slaght last week—and I regret his absence now, 
but perhaps it is permissible to recall the matter, because I shall not be here 
again myself—about this proposed amendment to clause 59. I stood—and stand 
—on this ground. His argument for the proposed amendment was not that it 
would strengthen the banking system—a possible justification for increasing the 
banks’ cash reserves. If it could be maintained with the slightest colour of 
reason that our banks were maintaining inadequate cash reserves, then we would 
have to consider the most appropriate method of compelling them to keep 
enough. But, it appears, everyone is agreed that the cash reserves of the banks 
are adequate to the business needs of the public, and adequate for Canada’s 
safety. If these reserves are adequate already by those two tests, one can only 
strengthen them by putting up the cost of banking. that is, by reversing the 
process recommended in that paragraph in my little book, which Mr. Graham 
was good enough to read. We have now to get back our international markets 
—if we can—and that means working harder than someone else works: finding 
new methods all the time of doing things economically. The consequences of 
a failure to do this will be too bad, not for some individual who fails to make 
a particular sale, but for Canada. : 


Would it not look a little strange in this process of trying to streamline all 
our other costs, if parliament in its wisdom should amend a clause in the Bank 
Act, raising the cost of commercial banking at this time and so neutralizing 
some other economy which has just been made elsewhere? 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Jackson a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Ryan: 


Q. In regard to your conclusions in regard to the Bank of Canada and 
the commercial banking system, do I understand that you arrived at those 
conclusions, according to the answers you have given before this committee, 
after you had made a study of the speech or the presentation made by the 
Minister of Finance on May 2 when he presented Bill No. 91, and after study 
of Bill 91, or had you made a study of this question of banking previous to 
May, such as to have convinced you that the system that we had or the system 
that we will have after this new franchise is granted to the banks, and the 
system we will have in the future will be sufficient so as to stabilize employment 
and look after the commercial business and the industrial business of the 
country?—A. I read the minister’s speech with very great care; and of course 
I read Bill No. 91 with very great care. But I did not form the opinions I 
have expressed here at that late date. Just for the record, and without claiming 
any right to dogmatize on these things, I suppose I began to learn what banking 
was about in 1909, when I sat at the feet of Lord Keynes who has become 
orthodoxy personified now; and have been paid by the University of Toronto, or 


by somebody or other, to make a study of the banking system ever since that 


time. For twenty-four years I have studied the banking system of Canada 
from outside the banks. For eight years I have studied it from inside one of 
the Canadian commercial banks. For four years I studied it from inside a 
central bank; not from inside the Bank of Canada but from inside a central 
bank which is not unfriendly to the Bank of Canada and whose servants are 
not unkindly treated by the Bank of Canada. Thus it is perhaps reasonable to 
claim that I was given a good inside look at the Canadian banking system, 
besides having spent about half of my life examining it from outside. 


Q. So you are convinced, as you have stated here, Mr. Jackson, that the 
Bank of Canada or the government of this country has full control over the 
credit and currency of the country?—A. Absolutely. I said that this afternoon. 
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Q. Yes. I just wanted to have you repeat it. You came to that conclusion 
previous to May?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Due to your study?—A. If I may I should like to put it this way. 
Mr. Towers has spent a long time this session elaborating, and one may fairly 
say proving, that statement before this committee. If I remember rightly, he 
spent about a month in 1939 going over exactly the same ground before this 
committee and his evidence in 1939 is already regarded as a classic exposition 
of central banking. 

I have known Mr. Towers well in various capacities for a number of years, 
and we have talked these things over pretty freely. So far as I know, there are 
no differences between our points of view on this subject. 

You have asked if I held my present opinion before last May. Let me 
say this. If when I was lecturing on banking in 1924, we had then had a central 
bank, and if that central bank had then possessed the powers now possessed 
by the Bank of Canada, these things that I have said in this committee room 
would all of them a generation ago have been standard parts of my lecture 
course at Toronto. 

Q. With the power it possesses at the present or it will possess afterwards? 
—A. No, at the present time before Bill 91 is passed. 

Q. Had they sufficient powers previous to the present time?—A. Speaking 
in general terms, I say that for a number of years the commercial banks have 
been in the hands of the Bank of Canada. Whether, in detail, some bright 
man will someday bring about improvements, I do not know. My clients did 
not send me here to say that the Bank Act is 100 per cent perfect, or to say 
that the government amendments to Bill 91 are perfect. They themselves 
offered one or two very very minor suggestions to make it still better. But 
my clients know that the volume of credit in this Dominion is regulated by 
the central bank. They deal with the commercial banks as retailers of this 
credit; and are satisfied with the system. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the time has expired and also that I 
was kept away from the committee this afternoon by my attendance in the 
house; but I would like, if I am permitted—and I am sorry Mr. Jackson cannot 
be here longer because I would like to have questioned him for about an hour 
—to ask him one or two questions. He has referred to his clients a number of 
times, and at the beginning, two or three days ago, he put in a list of organiza- 
tions ‘that constitute the federation he represents, and I think amongst them is 
the Association of Retail Merchants, an association made up of small inde- 
pendent merchants across Canada; is that not so?—A. I think so. It is on the 
record. 

Q. It is one of the associations?—A. The Retail Merchants Association. 

Q. I am referring to the federation?—A. The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion is a member of the Canadian Retail Federation. Is that the question? 

Q. Yes. You told us that the executive of these constituent bodies had 
approved of the brief you submitted. Had the Retail Merchants Association 
executive approved of that brief?—-A. The body of which I was talking was 
the executive of the Federation. I did not discuss with the executives of the 
individual associations, members of the Federation, what each of those indi- 
vidual associations wanted; but the Federation is so constituted as to give 
representation, so far as I know, to all the constituent bodies. 

Q. You do not know to what extent these constituent bodies were shen 
selves given an opportunity of approving of the brief presented?—A. I cannot 
go behind the executive. I met with the executive. I am prepared to file a 
list of the names of people whom I met. I am prepared to add to that list 
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the associations in the federation to which they belong. I am prepared to 
give any information anybody wants about the people with whom I met, but 
I cannot say how they had primed themselves for the meeting. 

Q. Among those people that you met was there a representative of the 
executive of the Retail Merchants Association that approved of the brief?— 
A. I would say, speaking off-hand, that there were several; but I would far 
rather put the facts into the record than give you information which by some 
mischance might turm out to be wrong. If you will allow me I shall give to 
the chairman a full list of the names which can go into the record if you like, 
but I hesitate very much to answer questions where there is even a remote 
chance that I could not prove what I say. 

Q. You spoke of streamlining the cost of production, and since the price 
of labour is one of the biggest factors entering into the cost of any manu- 
factured article, particularly, I presume that streamlining production would 
imply keeping the cost of labour down to the lowest possible limit?—A. I make 
a distinction between labour costs as shown in the cost sheets of a factory, and 
the rates of wages paid to the labourers. I want rates of wages to be as high 
as they can be raised, consistently with the safety to the Canadian economy; 
and at the same time, I want labour costs to be as low as they can be. I have 
two objectives which it seems to me must be the objectives of every decent 
thinking Canadian: I want to see wages as high as we can get them and I 
want to see them rising over a long period of time above whatever point they 
may have reached; but I want so to streamline our costs that even with rising 
wages our unit labour cost, in the merchandise that comes out of the factories, is 
falling. In other words, I want the efficiency of labour to rise even faster if 
anything than I want wages to rise. 

Q. You think that rising costs of wages can be offset by efficiency?—A. That 
has happened in the past, certainly. 

The CHarRMAN: We will adjourn until to-morrow morning 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, July 18, at 11.30 o’clock am. 


July 18, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. | 

The CHAIRMAN: When we adjourned discussion on the bill to hear the 
representations of the Federation of Retail Merchants we were discussing the 
amendment proposed to clause 56. Shall the amendment carry? 

Mr. McGerr: I think Mr. Slaght is out for a minute. I see his papers 
there. 

The Cuarrman: While Mr. Slaght is absent and we are waiting for him, 
in this 39th session it might be just as well that we have some suggestions, if 
possible, as to speeding up the work of the committee and reporting back to the 
house. Have we any suggestions to make in that regard? Have you any, 
Mr. McGeer? 

Mr. McGeer: Well, I would not think there is anything that I have to 
suggest. 

The CHarrMAN: I cannot hear, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerrr: There are some features of the whole problem that have 
not been dealt with as yet. One is the question of the cost of the operating 
of the system under which we are now financing public enterprise. That does 
seem to me to be one thing we should have some information on before we make 
a report to the house. As far as I am concerned I quite appreciate the need 
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for getting the bill into the house as quickly as possrble. If the house is going 
to adjourn in the next two weeks it is essential. As far as I am concerned I 
think I could probably shorten my end of the program by going before the 
committee as a witness and appearing in that way, without dragging it out by 
the process of cross-examination. 

The CuHatrmMan: You mean make a statement of your position? 

Mr. McGurr: . Yes. 

The CuarrMan: That would take about what time? 

Mr. McGerer: I do not know. 


The CuHaAirnMAN: An hour or so? 
Mr. McGersr: It might take that long or it might take longer. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You have asked for suggestions. My suggestion is we 
begin at the beginning and go through this bill and get it reported as quickly 
as possible with or without amendment. I think we ought to confine ourselves 
entirely to the bill. If Mr. McGeer wants to make a statement on principle I 
think the house is the place he should make it on third reading. 

The CuHatrman: Mr. McNevin? 


Mr. McNevin: I just wanted to add this, that I think it can truly be said 
in the discussions before this committee ample latitude and ample time has 
been given to present all sides of these questions. I am satisfied to get right 
down to the bill clause by clause, and if there are any amendments vote on 
them and get through. Let us get the matter through. 

The CuairMan: Mr. Slaght, have you any suggestions as to procedure that 
will speed up the reporting of the bill? | 

Mr. Stacut: I thought that we might deal with the minister’s amendment 
to section 56. Mine was disposed of. I should not think that would take long 
after the discussion of the other day. Then, it seems to me the next section 
which involves a difference of viewpoint as to the amendment of this Act is 
section 59. In my Judgment under section 59 lies the crux of the divergent 
views that have been expressed in the house and here on the subject. If we 
can get to section 59 I should be very glad to discuss my two amendments and 
the section together and give the committee my views. Then I think it would 
be useful if we took a statement from Mr. McGeer. Most of what he would 
have to say would be with reference to section 59 and the difference between 
the section as it stands and as it would stand if the amendments were given 
effect to. Further than that I have no suggestions. 


Mr. Preruey: Mr. Chairman, I think in the number of sessions we have had 
we have had a pretty general discussion on every part of the bill, principle and 
everything else. I think in order to hasten it up a little it is time that we 
start at the first, take it clause by clause, and then after whatever discussion is 
necessary on each clause vote, get it through, and report it ‘back to the house. 
I think everybody is anxious to close up in the other chamber. I think the 
general discussion has been broad enough to cover every point. I think if we 
take it clause by clause we will make progress in that way. 

The CuarrMAN: Shall the amendment to section 56 carry? 

Mr. ‘CiLEAvER: The minister’s amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CiEaver: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

Mr. McGesr: I want to be recorded as voting against that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Suacut: So do I. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will take a show of votes if you want that. 

Mr. Siacut: Oh, no. 

Mr. Curaver: Carried on division. 

The Cuarrman: Carried on division. Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CuarrMAN: Carried. Section 59; there are some amendments to this 
section. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The minister has not given any notice of amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Mr. Slaght’s amendments. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Can we have Mr. Slaght’s amendments? 

Mr. SuAGHT: Yes. 

The CuarrmMan: The amendment is printed in transaction No. 34 of this 
committee. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is the effect of it, 100 per cent instead of 5 per 
cent? 

The CHAIRMAN: 

That a new subsection be added to clause 59 to read as follows: 


“The bank shall not make loans to the government of the Dominion of 
Canada or any department thereof.” 


There is another one. 
Mr. Sutacut: What page is that? 
The Cuatrman: It is in the minutes of proceedings No, 34. The second 
one is:— 

That clause 59 be amended by striking out in the second line thereof 
the word “five” and substituting therefor the words “one hundred’, and 
by inserting before the word “deposit”, in the third line thereof, the 
word “demand”. 


Those, are the two amendments. 

Mr. McNeEvin: Question. 

Mr. Suacut: Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on the two amendments. For 
my purpose I can discuss them together. 

The CuarrmMaAn: I do not want to interrupt but we have had the amendments 
before us for some time and we have had considerable argument. I take it 
from you you are simply going to add to what you have already said on the 
subject? 

Mr. Suacut: I have said practically nothing on either of these amendments. 
I read them to the committee and aside from that I have not discussed the 
matter. 

The CuHarrman: All right. 

Mr. Stacut: They involve a new issue that has not been before the com- 
mittee. In supporting the amendments I want to make my own position clear 
again, and that is that I have no quarrel with bankers. I regard them as 
patriotic worthy citizens who have in many respects, under the system which 
was handed to them evolving seventy-five years ago, carried out their duties 
in my view in a most excellent manner. I want that understood. My quarrel, 
if that is the proper word, is with the system. I believe if we remedy it in the 
two respects which my amendments cover we will do a great service not only 
to the public but to the bankers themselves because in my judgment—I did 
not get the interruption, Mr. Hanson. 

The CHarrMan: I did not hear one. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Sutacut: My view is that the two matters constitute a monopoly 
which the people are concerned with and not prepared to support further. 
The committee knows my view with regard to nationalization of the banking 
system. I am opposed to it, but I believe there are possibly two alternatives, 
to reform it or that it may, much against my wishes, be nationalized. 

Let me state the main objectives which these rather formally worded 
amendments are designed to bring about; first, to retake from the banks for the 
Canadian people through the government the right to create and control currency 
and credit; secondly, hereafter when new money has to be created—and I am 
not an advocate of flooding the country with new money loosely—to issue it 
into existence through the Bank of Canada without interest instead of borrowing 
it into existence through the private banks by the use of debt-bearing securities. 


My suggestion goes so far as to say the government should do no borrowing 
whatever from the private banks for public financing for government needs, and 
that we would, if we put into effect the second amendment, destroy what I 
regard as the toll gate privilege now enjoyed by the private banks of collecting 
from the government interest on new money issued on the backing of our national 
credit, by the banks pretending to lend us money they do not possess but which 
in reality is our own credit or medium of exchange. 


Mr. McNevin: Deposits of the people. 
Mr. Stacut: I beg your pardon, sir? 
Mr. McNevin: Proceeds of deposits of the people. 


Mr. Stacut: It is not a matter of proceeds of deposits at all. It is a 
matter of pen and ink entries made in books whereby they purport to lend 
nine or ten times more money than they have in cash reserves or deposits. I 
want to put it in another way and perhaps at least the Liberal members of this 
committee will recognize this language. I cannot put it any better. It is the 
language of the present Prime Minister of Canada in parliament in 1933, 
repeated in 1935 on the public platform, and repeated by me in my campaign. 
It is one of the platforms on which I was elected and, I venture to say, one 
on which a great many other members of the Liberal party were elected. 
I do not expect the same sympathy from my friends Mr. Jackman and Mr. 
Hanson, although Mr. Perley in some respects, I believe, may see fit to endorse 
this principle and I hope these amendments. I quote, and I could not put it 
half as well:— 

Once a nation parts with the control of its currency and credit, it 
matters not who makes the nation’s laws. Usury once in control will 
wreck any nation. Until the control of the issue of currency and credit 
shall be restored to government and recognized as its most conspicuous 
and sacred responsibility, all talk of democracy is idle and futile. 

Mr. McNevin: That is just what we have done with the Bank of Canada. 

Mr, Siacut: Continuing:— 

To regain for the nation what has thus been lost will continue to be a 
first objective of Liberal effort. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The first objective? 

Mr. Stacut: A first objective. I stand on that declaration of policy to-day. 
Let me say this. I am not putting this forward politically at all, because I have 
found that some of the members of my party are apparently out of accord with 
that declaration of principle. 

Some Hon. Mrempsrs: No, no. 

Mr. Sutacut: Let me say that I have not known of any Liberal gathering 
or any government caucus where the party has avowedly and openly declared 
their abandonment of that principle. 

The CuHatrrMaAn: Could we not leave party discussion out of the committee’s 
deliberations? 
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Mr. StAcut: I am not dealing with party discussion. I am telling you that 
I was elected on that platform. 


The CHarrMan: Well, I thought that ought to be left out of a discussion 
such as we are having in this committee. 


Mr. StAcut: Let me again quote the Prime Minister. I suppose the chair- 
man has no objection to that. He is Prime Minister as well as leader of the 
Liberal party. 


The CuarrMANn: I have no objection at all, Mr. Slaght; the only thing 1s 
that we have had that quotation given many times in this committee already. 


Mr, Suacutr: But not by me. 
The CuHairMAN: No; not by you but by other members. 


Mr. Stacut: Well, utter all, I am addressing the committee. Again I come 
to the Prime Minister. 


The Cuatrman: Avoid repetition, if possible. 


Mr. Stacut: As recently as June 20, 1944, when, in introducing bill No. 82 
in the house to establish a department ‘of reconstruction, he then referred to 
“restoring and i increasing the capital equipment of the nation” and he added this: 
“It is in connection with this economic reconstruction that the new Department 
of Reconstruction of the federal government will be primarily concerned.” Who 
will gainsay the fact that in all our post-war reforms, Mr. Chairman, the question 
of economic reform stands in the forefront and should be our primary concern? 
I want to quote you further the language of Mr. Graham Towers that has been 
quoted before and is contained in his annual report, when he warned us that there 
lie ahead to be solved by government, as well as others, problems of unprece- 
dented magnitude. Is there any member who will quarrel with those solemn 
statements of the Prime Minister and of the Governor of the Bank of Canada? 

I do not want my position misunderstood. I would preserve— 


The CHatrMAN: Order, please. Attention, please. 
Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stacut: I desire to preserve for the private banks the right to carry 
on the commercial banking business of the country and the right to lend up to 
the amount of their capital and their reserves, and an amount equivalent to the 
time deposits; that is the saving deposits of their customers. But beyond that 
limit I desire that they not be permited to lend money except to the extent that 
they hold 100 per cent security in cash reserves either in currency of the Bank of 
Canada or credit on deposit with the bank. That policy, if adopted, would save 
this country. from the ever-increasing public debt which has reached already or 
will have reached the appalling total—estimated by Mr. Towers for me in this 
committee—at the end of this year, 1944, of 16 billion dollars. That includes 
13 billion dollars of dominion debt, plus the provincial and municipal borrowings 
on which the taxpayer must pay interest. My suggestion is that we have got 
to call a halt to that ever-increasing pyramiding upwards of the debt burden of 
the country or we will run into the national disaster of repudiation. 

Now, again do not take my word for it. I should like to quote you Dr. Clark, 
our Deputy Minister here, who made this answer to my friend Mr. McGeer, 
at page 899 in reply to this question: 

: I think you will agree with me we cannot go on pyramiding 
the debt, the interest- bearing debt, of the people of Canada indefinitely? 


Dr. Clark: Not indefinitely. 


Professor Jackson was asked the same question and he said he could not say 
when the saturation point would be reached. He would not venture to say that, 
but he agreed with the principle that we cannot go on pyramiding this debt ana 
adding to it. The committee will recall what Mr. Towers told me in answer tc 
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questions as to whether he felt that after the war, in the early reconstruction 
period, we could look forward to being able to tax and borrow from the public 
through victory loans enough to meet our current post-war peace needs. He said 
he did not think we could. He thought there would be a gap as there has arisen 
a gap through the terrific strain of this war. What remedy do my friends of the 
Progressive Conservative party offer? I am not putting this politically, but I 
want to see what remedies there are offered for calling a halt to the increasing 
pyramiding of the debt, because my amendments do offer a remedy; and you 
are bound to look at that in view of what I have given you as the opinion of men 
who know what we are running into. You may reject them of course. There is 
one other remedy offered, don’t let us forget; that is offered by the C.C.F., and 
they say that the nationalization of the private banks will stop this ever- 
increasing debt burden which all the experts say we cannot continue to go on 
with. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Suacut: I welcome any interruptions from you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: But just for the purpose of getting it clear; your remedy 
does not contemplate the cessation of borrowing from the public, that is 
understood? 

Mr. Stacut: No. 

Hon. Mr. Insutey: It does not, as you said, contemplate the loose creation of 
national currency, which would be the same as borrowing from the Bank of 
Canada; so I do not see that your remedy stops the pyramiding of debt, except 
to a very minor degree. 

Mr. Stacut: Well, if you regard $2,700,000,000 in Canada’s three and a 
half years as a minor degree, I cannot agree with you. You would have saved 
every dollar of that debt burden on the people to-day if you had used the Bank 
of Canada, if you had maintained Section 59 as I put it. Surely that could 
not be called a minor obligation. Supposing this war goes on for two and 
a half more years and you have $2 billion more added, piling up from year to 
year—that, Mr. Minister, is where you and I differ. If that is a minor matter 
for the taxpayers, if you consider that a minor matter, I suggest that you are 
wrong. | | 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You do not propose to touch the 
$2,700,000,000? : 

Mr. Suacut: Pardon? 

Mr. Macponatp: —in the hands of the banks now, do you? 


Mr. Stacut: I do not propose in this amendment to do so. But I have my 
views about that, although I am not putting them forward because you and the 
government in your good judgment believe you were right in giving these 
bankers that much federal security which you agreed to pay them. You never 
can reduce the principal of what you owe them in our lifetime and no one will 
assert you hope to do that. You better go on and renew and renew that at a 
certain agreed rate of interest. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Why not pay off that debt the same way 
as you propose to pay off future debts? 

Mr. Stacut: You discuss that if you like. 

Mr. Macponatp: I understood you to say that you welcomed questions. 
Mr. Stacur: All right then, I will direct my mind to that, and I will express 
my view on it. What is involved in this amendment is not tinkering with that 
for a moment but seeing to it that it cannot go on any longer and there is the 
Bank of Canada to go to and that involves consideration of the very problems 
that are put forward as to why we must not go to the Bank of Canada—if you 
will leave me alone I will deal with it later. 
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Mr. Macponatp: My question is, why tinker with the debts of the future, 
why not tinker with the debts of the past? 


Mr. Suacut: All right, Mr. Macdonald, I will say this to you; that if 
you permitted these bankers to issue $2,700,000,000 of credit to the Minister of 
Finance which he has checked against and taken and spent and has outstanding 
and for which in their vaults they have the locked-up securities of two different 
types or more showing that the dominion government owes them $2,700,000,000 
and interest— 

Mr. McNevin: They are assets of the bank. 


Mr. Stacut: Yes. That is locked up there at interest. And now, you can 
do this—if this committee approves and you think so, then support it—you can 
go further than my amendment and you can create amendments whereby the 
Minister will be instructed to select a date like the Ist of August and say to 
the chartered banks Canada is prepared to pay her debt to you, bring over 
your bonds to the Bank of Canada and we will pay you the principal in full 
with accrued interest and you can go back and Jock up in your vaults instead of 
bonds, the cash that we gave you in part or we will credit you—they will not 
take a large amount of cash like that—and we will credit you with the $2,700,- 
000,000 on the books of the Bank of Canada as a debt. 


Mr. Macponatp: Isn’t that going to come about anyway in the next number 
of years, say fifteen years at least, that these debts of Canada which the banks 
hold; are they not going to be paid off in the next comparatively speaking few 
years? And may I ask are you going to pay that debt by printing money at 
the Bank of Canada without interest, just the way you are going to pay the 
debts which accrue from now on? 


Mr. Stacut: I would; but coincidental therewith it would be necessary to 
amend Section 59 by putting them on a 100 per cent reserve; and that would 
mean that they would lock that principal money up in their vaults, $2,700,- 
000,000, and could loan against it to commercial firms on commercial loans 
because they would have 100 per cent Bank of Canada cash against the loans 
and when they came to the end of loaning that otherwise than to the govern- 
ment, they could not go any further and they could not create new money; 
because banks do create new moncy. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): The banks could have all this new money 
that is going to be printed today, also they would have all the savings deposits 
which are carried in the banks of this country on which they could loan; is that 
your practical suggestion? 

Mr. SuacuT: Yes. 


Mr. Krnutry: What about the bonds sold to the public, held in the hands 
of the people throughout Canada; would you stop the sale of them to the banks? 

Mr. SiacuT: Not at all. 

Hon. Mr. Iusitry: Oh well then you would just load them up again. 


Mr. Stacut: All right, one thing at a time; I have digressed from what 
I was going to tell you. Mr. Macdonald stated that he was curious to know 
what I would do if I had my way; but I am not putting that forward at the 
moment. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I am not curious, I just want to see through 
to the end of it. If I understood you correctly Canada is to have no debt 
at all. . 

Mr. Stacut: No, you do not understand me correctly at all. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I do not see how I can come to any other 
conclusion. 

Mr. Stacut: Canada has to-day a federal debt of approximately $13 
billion. 
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Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Yes, and you are going to pay that off. 

Mr. JAques: How? 

Mr. Siacut: You say so. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You say so; what I am trying to make out 
is if you are going to do that by printing money and not paying any interest 
on it at all. 

Mr. Stacut: All right. 


Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): That in the near future you are going to 
pay off all of Canada’s national debt. 

Mr. SracutT: You are confusing debts owned by private banks who give 
no real service or goods for it and debts held by the people of Canada in their 
victory bonds; because the man who has paid $100 for a victory bond worked 
for $100 worth for wages with which to buy it and he took his money in and 
he exchanged the token of his goods and services for that bond and he gave 
value for it; and the bonds that these bankers walked up and bought from the 
Minister, or gave him money for, they gave him nothing for it, and yet they 
are in competition with the bonds of those buyers who gave goods and services. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): I would not say that they gave nothing for 
it; they themselves are giving service to the government, you see. When the 
government of Canada issues a cheque, someone has to service the cheque. 


Mr. SLtAcHT: We will come to that, one thing at a time. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I do not think you should say that the banks 
give nothing for it. 


Mr. Siacut: I was speaking of the issue of it by the bank. I will come 
to your point, I understand it fully. You are saying that we ought to go on 
letting eleven and a half million taxpayers, or those who pay taxes out of that 
eleven and a half million, pay tax toll or pay interest on securities and that 
that must cover the services that the banks render to some 5,000,000 Canadian 
people in servicing their accounts. You and I do not agree on that. But we 
will just leave the matter lie for the moment, I will come to it shortly. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I will be glad to hear your explanation. 


Mr. Sutacur: That will be among two or three of the things that I will have 
to say in support of this amendment. 

Mr. Macnonatw (Brantford): I will be anxious to hear your argument or 
your explanations. 


Mr. Suacut: You shall hear it. Now, my friend Mr. Macdonald raised a 
question; he said, oh well in the course of time that your way of doing it, that 
my amendment, will result in the bankers being paid off this $2,700,000,000. 
The history of this country, of Great Britain and of the United States is that 
the national debt of these countries for the last thirty years has increased and 
increased and increased—— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh no, they have been reduced, particularly in the 
United States and this country. 


Mr. StacHT: You are an optimist of the most buoyant kind if you think 
that in the next ten years, or fifteen years, there is any chance for the people 
of Canada to pay these banks this $2,700,000,000 by some process that you 
have in mind under which you can do it, but you do not tell us how you are 
going to do it. You-are probably going to adopt Mr. Jackson’s method of a 
rigid, drastic budget, where you balance the budget every year and then tax 
the people enough over to pay for balancing it. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I have read thoroughly Mr. Jackson’s state- 
ments and I do not recall his having said that he would have a balanced budget 
every year. 
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Mr. Siacut: No. 


Mr. Macponarp (Brantford): I also understood you to say, Mr. Slaght, 
that you had decided on your remarks that you were not going to touch this 
$2,700,000,000 of debt which the banks hold. 


Mr. Siacut: You have heard that several times. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Now you are saying that eventually you are 
going to do it, that you are going to wipe it out. I do not know whether you 
are, or whether you are not. 


Mr. Stacut: Why not leave your problem to vote on the amendment until 
the time comes; why clutter up this clear-cut issue which I believe I am 
presenting? It is clear-cut as an issue. Do not expect it to be agreed upon. 
But you want to bring in something I am not proposing for the moment unless 
I am compelled to by the committee—in discussing whether or not we redeem 
by new money the $2,700,000,000 or let it lie there—which they made a short 
time ago. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, I have not tried to drag in 
anything. Mr. Slaght is talking about some clear-cut issue, and to me it is far 
from clear. I do not want to be accused of bringing in anything. Mr. Slaght can 
look after himself with me quite easily. I want to say to Mr. Slaght that I am 
not trying to bring in anything to interfere with his argument; I am asking 
for information and clarity. — 

Mr. Sutacut: I am glad that is so. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I ask you this: you made the statement that no 
nation ever attempts to pay off.its funded debt to the people. Let me remind 
you that between the two wars the United Kingdom did that very thing as 
regards the United States, and Canada did also in the twenties to a limited 
degree. If I understand your proposals correctly, you want the nation, through 
the Bank of Canada, to issue debt free money; that is interest free money. 

Mr, SuacuT: In as far as this— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is a limitation—I understand that—but looking 
at it plainly that is the ultimate objective you have in view; that some day 
it will all be done by the issue of interest free money; that is your objective? 

Mr. Suacut: For the future. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: For the future. As soon as the banks are taken care of 
with the government securities which they hold, what is there to prevent me, 
as a holder of victory bonds, taking my bonds to the bank and getting my money 
for them, and the banks, in turn, doing certain things; would you prevent them 
from buying those bonds? 

Mr. SuacuT: No. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You are going to take them out in the first place. I do 
not see where this leads except to this, that ultimately you are going to have 
Bank of Canada notes issued to the public in lieu of all interest-bearing federal 
securities. Now, have you thought clear through what the ultimate result of 
that is to be? 


Mr. StacHt: I do not agree with you for this reason— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course you will not. 

Mr. Sutacutr: —the great bulk of the people of Canada—it is true many 
subscribed to victory bonds for patriotic reasons—but the great bulk of the 
people of Canada have learned thrift through victory bond issues, and you 
could not pry them loose or persuade them to sell their 3 per cent bonds to 
the bank for anything; they are determined to hold them and to continue to 
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save. I do not know how you feel about this yourself, whether you are selling 
yours to the bank or hanging onto them, but I am not alarmed by anything 
like that. Let us take care of that when it happens. What difference does it 
make? I am trying to stop this bleeding of the taxpayer by the pyramiding 
of debt which he has no chance to pay in his lifetime as far as borrowing from 
chartered banks is concerned for government needs. 


Hon. Mr, Hanson: If you object to this system of going to the banks to 
make up the deficiency between taxes and sales to the public on the one hand, 
and expenditures on the other—we have now borrowed from the chartered 
banks about $900,000,000 on certificates of deposit at very low rates of interest, 
three-quarters of one per cent, I think it is, and they also have treasury bills 
in the hands of the banks—if you object to that procedure too, you would have 
that done through the Bank of Canada and the issue of those Bank of Canada 
notes. 


Mr. Stacut: That is what I have been talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: The whole system is to be predicated on a theory that 
all the national debt of every character now in the hands of the banks and 
the public— 

Mr. Kinuey: And the provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am leaving them out for the time being; they are 
sovereign in themselves; but ultimately the whole thing would be done by 
interest free money. What becomes of the value of money in terms of foreign 
* currency? 

Mr. Suacut: I am not putting that forward at all. When you address the 
committee you can try to persuade them that that would happen; but let me 
tell you this, that the 8 billion odd dollars of victory bonds held by the people 
of Canada, the people of Canada who hold those bonds got them with their 
sweat and work and wheat and property, and I am not going to disturb them in 
the holding of those bonds. I do not care what you would do. They will 
continue to hold them, and they will have to get renewals of them, and they 
may be asked to take renewals of them when the principal falls due at a sum 
either lower or more than the present rate of approximately 3 per cent. Do not 
try to alarm the committee because some holders of victory bonds might find it 
desirable to sell them in the next few years to the banks; do not alarm the 
committee as far as that statement is concerned. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Would you allow the banks to hold 
the bonds that they do buy from the public; would you go that far? 

Mr. Suacut: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course, you defeat your own purpose there. 

Mr. SuacutT: Never mind defeating my own purpose. 

Mr. Jaques: May I point out that if as Mr. Hanson says you have got 
to deflate in order to raise the value of money then the people in order to pay 
their taxes and their debts will have to sell their bonds to the banks and it will 
be a fresh creation of money. The point is that it would be interest bearing 
really. If they do it the way Mr. Slaght suggests it would not be interest bearing. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): What would happen if the banks got 
the $2,700,000,000? What would they do with the cash? 

Mr. SuacutT: What would they do with the cash? They would keep it in 
their vaults, I assume, and use it as they might require to pay their obligations 
with that cash. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): With all due respect, I do not think 
that is a reasonable answer. ; 
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Mr. Sutacur: They gave nothing for it; they got the bonds for nothing 
except as a bookkeeping entry, and as Mr. Macdonald points out, let us try 
to look at this original transaction and then we will consider the consequences 
of it in a moment. Do you deny that when they issued $2,700,000,000 of credit 
they did not do it by an entry in their ledger to Mr. Ilsley and he checked 
against it; when they put it there originally and locked up in their vault the 
government securities bearing interest what did they do for that money? They 
gave no services, they gave no goods; they made a bookkeeping entry, and they 
come out of the transaction with interest-bearing securities that will go on 
for a lifetime. 

Mr. McNevin: For which they had liabilities to the public. 

Mr. Suacut: Now, Mr. Macdonald suggests that— 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I did not suggest anything, I merely asked 
you a question. What I object to is that if I or any other member of the 
committee ask a question, the person who is asked the question—especially 
Mr. Slaght—thinks you are opposing the idea when you are only looking for 
information. All I want is information. I have made no suggestion about 
paying back. 

Mr. SuacutT: Let me put it this way. Can you conceive that we can change 
our policy for the future, and if we have under a system which I think has been 
wrong, given these private bankers these securities to the value of $2,700,000,000 
which they now hold—can you conceive that we could leave them with them 
to that extent, and stop doing it in the future if it is a bad habit—is that 
conceivable? 

Mr. McNevin: Is it not true that the banks have liabilities to the public 
of approximately the same amount? 


Mr. SutacuT: Certainly, but that is one reason why they have liabilities 
to the public. In answer to Mr. Macdonald, if you are still going to drag in 
this $2,700,000,000, which I am not asking this committee to touch, you would 
give them good Bank of Canada cash or security in their vaults to meet their 
liabilities to the public, but to that extent you would deprive them of the 
revenue on this $2,700,000,000. 

Mr. McIzrairH: Would they buy bonds from the public with that and get 
3 per cent? 

- Mr. Suacut: I do not know what they would do. 

Mr. Krnuey: How about savings accounts? If I have a savings account 

in a bank how about that? 


Mr. Suacut: I am afraid I cannot understand you. I hear you talking 
but I cannot understand you. 

Mr. Krnurey: How about the savings accounts of the public in the banks? 

Mr. SiacHtT: I am coming to that. I will deal with the savings accounts. 
I have told you already I would permit the banks, which have received in 
savings deposits from the public what the public have earned by goods or 
services, worked for and then lodged with the bank for safe keeping and to get 
this little 14 per cent interest on it, to lend the aggregate, the equivalent of 
that money at 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent in the legitimate commercial banking 
business. 

Mr. Krnurey: A fat chance he would have. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That would not absorb your deposits? 

Mr. Stacut: Would it not? Do you mean to say that if you permit the 
bankers to do that that they have not got enough money to lend for the needs 
of the borrowing public? 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): They have only got about $900,000,000 
out now commercially. 


Mr. Suacut: They have got some 900 odd million dollars out now in com- 
mercial loans. Mr. Gilbert Jackson raised that question. He said, ‘Why, if 
you only allow them to loan the equivalent of the capital they put in originally 
and their reserve plus the equivalent of their savings bank deposits you would 
create a national disaster”. He afterwards withdrew that but he said, “The 
banks will not have enough money to lend for the commercial needs of the 
people of Canada.” I filed an exhibit here the other day to show what non- 
sense that is for this reason; when I dealt with Mr. Jackson on the question I 
treated capital as about $145,500,000 and reserve at $136,000,000. That was 
accurate. I suggested to him there was in savings deposits approximately 
$1,800,000,000 that the banks now have. I had taken a figure of nearly a year 
ago. The true figure as of April 30 last is $2,254,000,000 as appears in the 
Bank of Canada statistical report. They have $2,254,000,000 of savings deposits 
now on their books and with $287,000,000 of capital under my viewpoint of 
what they should be allowed to do it gives them a lending capacity of 
$2,500,000,000. 

Let me say to my friend that going back eighteen years to 1926 this 
exhibit shows that all loans in Canada from all chartered banks amounted 
in millions to 1,161 millions. Their loans abroad amounted to 511 millions, a 
total of all their loans of $1,672,000,000. In the year 1929 it went. higher than 
that because in the year 1929 the banks made loans to brokers during the boom 
period. That put them up to the highest they had ever been. ‘Their loans 
at home were 1,722 millions and 549 millions abroad or a total of 2,271 millions. 
I need not give you the breakdown of this at home and abroad but this is 
their total lending business over eighteen years. In 1938 it was 1,191 millions; 
1939, 1,236 millions—that is the first year of the war; 1940, 1,317 millions; 
1941, 1,497 millions; 1942, 1,367 millions; 1943, 1,333 millions, and in 1944 on 
April 30, which is the last date we have, the banks had outstanding both at 
home and abroad only 962 millions at home and 197 millions abroad so that 
they had outstanding in all their loans to the public 1,159 millions. 

They have got $2,500,000,000 of a leeway on which to lend, so to suggest 
that 1t would cramp the needs of the borrowing public to limit them to lending 
only the equivalent of their savings and capital just won’t hold water. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland Ont.): Mr. Slaght, I did not say it would 
limit them. I am sorry if you misunderstood my point. 

Mr. Suacut: Mr. Gilbert Jackson did. That is what I was meeting but 
what do you say about it? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I am just saying the reverse. Instead 
of limiting it it would give them more cash than they could possibly lend to 
the public commercially. 

Mr. SuacuT: I wish you had said that to Mr. Gilbert Jackson. He took 
the very opposite view. I did not have this eighteen year schedule prepared 
to face him with it, but that was the position he took as will appear from his 
evidence when you get it. , 

_ Then, Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation, that in addition to 
their capital and reserve the banks have their buildings. They have $40,000,000 
outstanding. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Their buildings come out of their capital reserve. 

Mr. SuacuT: Did you want me to pause, Mr, Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN: No, go ahead; do not pause. 

Mr. Suacut: Then, the banks have, of course, the hidden reserve. That 
is the difficulty this committee is in to-day by reason of the attitude that the 
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committee itself has taken. The bankers came here and admitted they had a 
fund there that is in cash and securities. Mr. Clarkson tells us it is on top of 
everything I have been talking about, but they will not tell the committee 
how much it is and they will not tell parliament how much it is. I did not 
press ultimately that they should tell us by individual banks nor that they 
should even tell us year by year, but what I and those who thought with me 
sought was disclosure of the total every ten years. Now we are right up to 
that stage where you see, if I may say so, the handicap we are under in dealing 
with this problem without that figure. They said, ‘““We are not going to tell 
you.” They informed us it would be bad for parliament to know the aggregate 
amount of that figure in their vaults even once in ten years and not know it 
again for another ten years. So we have put blinkers over our eyes and we 
have got to guess at what extra amount that may be. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): There is a liability against that inner 
reserve. Surely you would not allow these banks to lend something they have 
put there to meet a liability? 


Mr. SuacuT: I am not suggesting they lend it. I am telling you that is 
in addition to what I am suggesting they should be allowed to lend, that is, 
their disclosed reserve, their original capital and the equivalent amount of their 
savings balances which gives them a lending capacity of $2,500,000,000. For 
eighteen years they have never been up to that and for half the time and right 
to-day they are less than one-half of the extent to which I would permit them 
to carry on commercial bank loans. 

If I may just illustrate the runaway character of the government borrow- 
ing that has been going on, in 1933 total dominion and provincial securities 
held by these banks were only $649,000,000. 11 per cent of that figure we take 
for provincial, so that our dominion government borrowings in the year 1933 
from the chartered banks were $578,000,000. We have increased this now. to 
$2,700,000,000 due to the war. The increase is approximately 450 per cent since 
1933. Another interesting fact in connection with what I call this monopoly 
right to create money to lend the government is that if you will look at page 
617 in the schedule you will find that notwithstanding that dominion and 
provincial governments are paying the banks on the 30th of April last on loans 
to the dominion and provincial governments combined of $3,029,000,000, of 
which only $2,700,000,000 is dominion government, these same governments 
had on that date on deposit to their credit in the ten chartered banks the 
enormous sum of $750,000,000. There was $750,000,000 to the credit of the 
government of Canada and the government of the provinces on the books of 
the chartered banks; and although on that date that deposit is there, they are 
paying them interest on $2,700,000,000. Of course, any current account dealer 
has got to have a leeway. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: He has got to have working capital. 

_ Mr. Stacut: Yes, he has got to have some working capital. But that is an 
interesting observation to make when, if we dealt with the Bank of Canada, there 
would not be any such anomalous position existing at all. 

I asserted that the banks create new money merely by making pen and ink 
entries in their books—I mean, that is the origin of their creation of it—and that 
they make their money, as the minister put it, by lending more money than 
they have in their cash reserves, to the extent of eight, nine and ten times their 
cash reserves. 

Mr. CieAver: Do you mind an interruption, Mr. Slaght? 

Mr. SuacutT: No. 

Mr. CLEeAvER: Do you really believe that any bank lends this money with- 
out actually having it? 

Mr. SuiAcut: Certainly. 
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Mr. CiEeAverR: Will you show me any bank statement that shows any such 
surplus on its statement? J have yet to see a bank statement that does not 
balance. 

Mr. Suacutr: If you will look at the bank statement and read their capital, 
you will find what I mean. Take one bank that I have in mind, the Bank of 
Commerce. The capital, I think, is $30,000,000; the reserve is $20,000,000 or 
$30,000,000. I happen to remember the Bank of Commerce loans to the public 
of Canada are $214,000,000 on that capital and reserve; and the Bank of 
Commerce have of securities, on money they lent to the Dominion of Canada 
on government bonds bearing interest, $578,000,000. 

Mr. GranHAM: What is their liability to the public by way of deposits? 

Mr. Stacut: By way of deposits? I have not that before me. 

Mr. Grauam: You will find it is there. 


Mr. Suacut: All right; certainly by way of deposits. Where does that lead 
to. Let me tell you that the banking business started— 


Mr. Curaver: If I may, Mr. Slaght, I should like’it if we could finish this 
question. 

Mr. Stacut: Certainly. 

Mr. Crieaver: Any time a chartered bank: makes a loan to the government 
or buys a government bond, is there not a corresponding liability created some- 
where on the part of the bank? 


Mr. StAcut: There is a liability created at once; because the minister 
cashing the bond or the security, asks the bank to credit this million dollars to 
him. He gives a security bearing interest and it carries on for years; but the 
bank credited him with the principal of it, the one million dollars. , 

Mr. Curaver: No. Having regard to this Dominion of Canada security 
which the bank receives when the bank makes a loan to the government, the bank 
either sells that security to someone else or uses its depositors’ money and the° 
bank owns the security and uses the depositors’ money to pay for it. I have yet 
to see any bank statement that did not balance, where the liabilities of the bank 
were not equivalent to the assets of the bank plus any profits that were made. 
I do not follow you at all where you argue that the banks have created something 
over two billion dollars worth of assets out of thin air, because I have not seen 
any bank statement showing any such thing. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The fallacy of Mr. Slaght’s argument is just this. He 
says that the banks get these securities by pen and ink entries; in other words, he 
suggests they do not give value for these securities. I suggest that they give to 
the government their depositors’ money. 

Mr. Cieaver: Yes, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN: In effect. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In effect. I do not see any other way at all. 

Mr. Suacut: Perhaps, if you do not like accepting my statement, you will 
allow me to give you some statements that I fancy you will not be able to 
quarrel with. Governor Eccles, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
United States says this:— 

The banks can create and destroy money. 


And so far as the system that we are talking about is concerned, it is exactly the 
same in the United States as it is here. 
Mr. Kinutry: Oh, no. 
Mr. Suacut: Governor Eccles says:— 
The banks can create and destroy money. Bank credit is money. It 


is the money we do most of our business with, not with that currency 
which we usually think of as money. 
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Then Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, a prominent economist and one of the chief attyials 
of the treasury put it this way :— 


When a bank lends it creates money out of nothing. 
Then Mr. J. M. Keynes, the well-known economist says:— 


There can be no doubt that all deposits are created by the banks. 
Then the Encyclopoedia Britannica, if you like to read it, says this. I will come 
down to our own time and Mr. Graham Towers, if you have any further doubt 
about banks creating money. The Encyclopoedia Britannica says:— 


Banks create credit. It is a mistake to suppose that bank credit is 
created to any important extent by the payment of money into the 
banks. A loan made by a bank is a clear addition to the amount of money 
in the community. 

They create new money when they make a loan. 

Mr. Ciraver: Yes, but when they make a loan, they lend the depositors’ 
money. 

Mr. Stacut: Oh, they do not do any such thing. 

Hon. Mr. iced That is where he says you are wrong. 

Mr. CLEAVER: Why does a bank ever fail if they can, create new money? 
Why did not the Home Bank create new money? 

Mr. Suacut: Because the government put a stop on it. When they step in 
and find that a bank is in an insolvent position, they close their doors and 
put in a trustee. 

Mr. CirAver: Why should any bank become insolvent if they can create 
new money out of thin air? 

Mr. Suacut: Because, as you well know, they cannot create new money 
unless they hold certain relative quantities of Bank of Canada cash or credit 
locked in their vaults. Only then can they create new money. Otherwise the 
directors go to jail. Sometimes the directors do go to jail or get very close to it. 

Mr. Cunaver: Yes. But if banks by this simple process that you suggest 
can acquire all these additional assets without cost to them, why should any 
bank director be stupid enough to allow his bank to become insolvent? 

Mr. SuiAcut: You will have to take that up with them. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: There was no provision for a cash reserve ratio at the 
time the Home Bank failed. 

Mr. McGerr: Yes, but the bank at that time adopted the practice of a 
10 per cent reserve. There was that practice. 

Mr. Suacut: The legal provision now is so trifling, $5 cash reserve to 
lend $100 in a bookkeeping entry. The bankers are careful now. They should 
get credit for that. They do not use that monopolistic privilege, as I call it, 
up to the full extent of $100 for $5. They only use it up to the extent of $50 
for $5. They only enjoy the privilege of lending something they have not up 
to ten times what they have. 

Mr. Kinuny: They have the double liability, the stabilization fund and 
they have all kinds of government control. 

Mr. McGerr: There is no double liability now. That has gone. 

Mr. Krnury: It is going down. 

Mr. McGerr: It has gone. 

Mr. Cuieaver: Do you suggest that a chartered bank, without any depositors’ 
money, and with simply this Bank of Canada cash which it could purchase with 
its own shareholders’ money, could make these loans? 

Mr. Stacut: Absolutely and definitely, as it stands under the law to-day. 
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Mr. Curaver: I think that is absurd. 

Mr. Suacut: Right, you tell me why not? 

Mr. Curaver: I read the Act and I think Section 59 is a restrictive clause. 

Mr. Suacur: Certainly, and restrictive of what? Restrictive of not letting 
you have one dollar and then loan $100; you have got to have $5 of Bank of 
Canada money in and then you can lend $100. : 

Mr. Curaver: As I read that section, you must have depositors’ money 
and then you must maintain— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. CLEAVER: —as a reserve against that depositor’s money, 5 per cent 
of Dominion of Canada cash. 

Mr. Stacut: I find no such thing in the Bank Act, and I find no such thing 
in the practice of banking; there is no such thing. 


Mr. Cuinaver: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we should have a representative 
from the banks here on this question of investments and reserves. I understand 
they have an investment officer and that his first duty every day is to look at 
the bank’s statement, to look at the amount of the deposits, the loans out- 
standing, and all that sort of thing, and in the light of that information to make 
or advise as to the making of investments. 


Mr. Stacut: What has that got to do with what we are talking about? 
The law does not require them to have anything but a five dollar bill in the 
till and they can lend $100; and when they have that amount all they do is 
to make an entry in a ledger and give you a little book and you go away from 
the bank with a promise to pay you $100 in connection with which all they 
have got to put up is $5. 

Mr. Curaver: Mr. Slaght, as I understand things, that should be done; 
if they said in effect that the banks are permitted to loan $100 of the 
depositor’s money they must set aside money against that deposit 5 per cent 
of the depositor’s money as a reserve, that means that they can only loan $95. 

Mr. SutacHtT: You are increasing what in there; he said, your cheque. 
The Act does not say at all. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): The object of this great monopolistic 
system was the privilege of issuing money and making a profit; where does 
the profit go? It is not shown on their statement. 

Mr. Stacur: Part of it is in the hidden reserves and part in the disclosed 
reserves; the reserves they have apart from their capital. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Yes, and that has been piling up for 
seventy years. 

Mr. Stacut: And they have paid as high as 10 and 12 and 14 per cent 
over a period of ten years at a time; one bank paid as high as 16 per cent 
for ten years—that is their capital back every six and a half years. 

Mr. Kinutny: How does that compare with the commercial field generally? 

Mr. Suacut: I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Kinuey: I can. 

Mr. Stacut: I think by and large when you know the struggle that 
commercial and industrial investments have had in Canada, I think when you 
reckon that it has gone on for fifty years, it is a pretty good business to be in. 

The Cuatrman: Order, please. Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 

__Mr. Cieaver: You said a moment ago that I was attempting to read 
in Section 59 words which are not there. 


Mr. Stacur: I would think so. 
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Mr. Curaver: I made the statement on the understanding that Section 59 
was just this, that the banks were permitted to lend money out, 100 per cent 
of the money which they received on deposit, but were required by Section 59 
to set aside as a reserve against deposits 5 per cent of the total deposits. Now, 
that is exactly what the section says. Section 59 reads this way:— 

The Banks are to maintain a reserve which shall not be less than 
5 per centum of such deposit liabilities as are payable in Canadian 
dollars. 

Mr. Suacut: Yes. 


Mr. CunAver: I suggest that I was not quarrelling with the section, nor 
was I reading into the section something that was not there, when I said that 
the banks are prohibited from lending 100 per cent of the depositors’ money, 
they must set aside 5 per cent as a reserve against deposits. 


Mr. Jaques: Well then, how do they increase their deposit liabilities? 


Mr. CiEAver: Let us take this as a practical case: Mr. Noseworthy goes 
into the bank and deposits his indemnity cheque for $540; he goes into the 
bank and he receives $540; and let us assume that you did the same with 
yours; the bank receives $540, and against that liability—you would have the 
right the same day to draw it out in whole or in part—but against that 
amount they set up a reserve of 5 per cent. 

Mr. Suacut: May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? I had hopes for Mr. 
Cleaver, but I am going to give him up: 

Mr. Kintry: May I ask you one question? 

Mr. Suacut: Certainly. 


Mr. Kintry: Supposing I go to the bank and they lend me $50,000; you 
say they gave me that for nothing? 


The Cuatrman: A little louder, please, Mr. Kinley. 


Mr. Kinuey: You say they gave me nothing, they just gave me something 
that they created? 


Mr. Stacut: I did not say they did not give you anything; they gave 
you the right to cash in on their promise that the next day and the day after 
they will pay you that $50,000 or any part of it. That is something. I did 
not say they do not give you anything. 

Mr. Kinugy: Now I have that $50,000; you say they only have a 5 per 
cent reserve. There is among the banks what is known as a clearing house. 
Suppose I take this cheque to my bank and cash it and my bank in turn puts 
it through the clearing house; they would get Bank of Canada bills in the 
clearing house for the money which I received by way of loan from the first 
bank. They would have to face that loan and pay it. 

Mr. Suacur: Certainly. 


Mr. KinurEy: There is no inflation on the 5 per cent there. That is 100 
per cent active money. The currency they issue is based only on the competence 
in my standing and they took a chance on that. 


Mr. Suacut: Putting it that way you have come pretty close to the 
mark. They had funds to begin with. They started that capital to work. 
Let us realize that the banking business is a group of men getting together. 
Let us say that our ten business men who between them say we are tired 
of lending our money to somebody else, we have $145,000,000, let us put it 
into a bank and get a charter and hire expert people to lend it for us; and 
the experts go out and lend it for them. They start out with capital to go 
into the business of usury, which is a genuine legitimate business, and lend 
their money; and here we have built them into a position where they make 
an entry into a book, and you go ahead and give them a bond or security, 
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whatever it is, or it may be your name; and they say, we will take that from 
you and you have got to take from us the chance that when you want your 
money we will pay it to you. But they do not stop with that; they ge and 
lend me $50,000 and they go and lend someone else $50,000, and so on, and 
we all have to take a chance on the bank making good. 

Mr. Kiniry: That is the basis of the banking system. 

Mr. StaAcurt: It is the basis of the banking system, Mr. Ilsley says; that is 
the way they make their money; they lend out ten times more money than they 
have in cash reserves; why should they? 

Mr. Kinury: They lend credit, which is perfectly all right. I can do it, 
you can do it. 

Mr. Stacut: You tell us that—you try to do it. 

Mr. Jaques: Why can’t the province of Alberta do it? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They could, if the public has faith in the bank. 

Mr. Sutacut: Now, if I may proceed, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Krnuey: You can’t get something for nothing. 

Mr. Siacut: I am coming to that statement, that you cannot get something 
for nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, come to it 
Mr. SuacHtT: That is the stock bankers’ defence which we have been 
hearing, 

Mr. Krnury: That is a homely allusion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That has been my experience at any rate. 

Mr. Stacut: If my friends do not believe that the banks do not create 
money I am: going to give them something on it other than my own— 

Mr. Grauam: Are you trying to prove to this committee that you can get 
something for nothing? 

Mr. SuAcut: Don’t be silly; no, I certainly am not. Let me tell you when 
you use that expression about borrowing from the Bank of Canada that you 
try to fool the people into thinking that that is a new way someone is getting 
something for nothing. This country in the time of our forefathers gave away 
something of very great value that belonged to the people, and they gave it to 
those to whom banking charters were issued; and the privilege they gave away 
was the right to create money, 5 and 10 times more than they had reserves 
behind. And when they gave away that very valuable privilege to the chartered 
banks they gave away something for nothing. That is the way we should use 
that expression. Wait just a minute, if you will; then I will be glad to have 
you go on. What I am saying is not to go and get something for nothing, take 
back something of value you gave away which you had no business to give 
away and get it back into the hands of the people where it belongs; and that 
is getting something back that you gave away for nothing. 

Mr. Grauam: Am I to take it, Mr. Slaght, that you suggest we do away 
with the banks and let anybody who cares to go into the banking business? 

Mr. Stacut: Do you hope to advance your cause by making a foolish 
remark of that kind, by talking nonsense? 

vi The CHAiRMAN: Order; may I suggest that we have less heat and more 
ight. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): May I suggest the statement with respect 
to other members being silly or foolish is unparliamentary? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, also such terms as nonsense. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): A term such as nonsense should not be used 
in this committee. 
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The CHamrMANn: I agree thoroughly; I regret it and apologize for the 
members who made use of it. 


Mr. JAquss: I hope we remember that when we hear answers about social 
credit. 

The CHatrRMAN: Let us have less heat anyway. 

Mr. Kinuey: You think that is what he said? 


Mr. Jaques: Let us-hear no more about funny money and things of that 
kind. 


Mr. SuacutT: Now then, Mr. Chairman, what did Mr. Graham Towers 
when examined say? May I quote:— 

@. A banker can purchase a dominion government bond by accepting 
from the government, we will say a bond for $1,000 and giving to the 
government a deposit in the bank for $1,000? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 

. what the government receives is a credit entry in the 
banker’s book showing the banker as a debtor to the government to the 
extent of $1,000? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 

Q. And in law all the bank has to hold in the way of cash to issue that 
deposit liability is 5 per cent? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 

@. Ninety-five per cent of all our volume of business is being done 
with what we call exchange of bank deposits—that is, simply book- 
keeping entries in banks against which people write cheques. 

Mr. Towers: I think that is a fair statement. 

Dr. Clark: Bank deposits constitute by far the largest portion of 
our money. 

It is the bank deposit (credit at the bank) itself which constitutes 

“money”’. 

Mr. Towers: It 1s not correct to say that a bank deposit is “just as 
good as money”, or that it is “a substitute for money”. A bank deposit 
or “credit at the bank” actually is money—it is the major kind of money 
—it-is the kind of money with which 95 per cent of business is done. 

@. But there is no question about it that banks create that medium 
of exchange? 

Mr. Towers: That is right. That is what they are for. 

@. And they issue that form of medium of exchange when they 
purchase securities or make loans? 

Mr. Towers: That is the banking business, just in the same way that 
a steel plant makes steel. 

Each and every time a bank makes a loan (or purchases securities) 
new bank credit is created—new deposits 

Broadly speaking, all new money comes out of a bank in the form of 
loans. 

@. When $1,000,000 worth of bonds is presented (by the government) 
to the bank, a million dollars of new money or the equivalent is created? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 

Q. It is a fact that a million dollars of new money is created? 

Mr. Towers: That is right. 


Now, if you do not like to take my word for it, perhaps you will take the 
word of the Governor of the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Cieaver: I take that; but I suggest to you in all deference that the 
million dollars of deposits is a liability on the part of the banks, and they must 
meet that liability as and when the federal government presents this cheque 
on this deposit account. 
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Mr. Suacut: Of. course, they must. 

Mr. Curaver: And the only way in which they can meet that liability is 
from their assets in the form of deposits, which they have from individuals 
across this country. 

Mr. Jaques: Through using bookkeeping entries. 

Mr. SuacutT: Oh, no, the total cash and credit to the Bank of Canada 
that is outstanding to-day—and they have increased it $900,000,000 in the last 
few years—is $1,301,000,000. ‘That is the total of Bank of Canada money 
that is outstanding today, and look at the amount— 

Mr. Curaver: And the rest of the business is transacted on the confidence 
of the depositors—on the confidence of the general public in the banks. 


Mr. JAques: That is a confidence trick there. 


Mr. Suacut: If I might go on, I should like to deal with one or two matters 
that are put forward by the opponents of the plan of creating a reserve of 100 
per cent by the bank. They use the expression “You cannot get something for 
nothing.” I have dealt with that. That is a clever way to trot out a phrase 
of that kind—a sort of wise crack—but it has no application to this case at all; 
because we gave up something of great value for nothing and my proposai is to 
retake for the people something of great value that they gave away for nothing. 


Mr. Cieaver: Does your amendment refer to all current accounts or current 
accounts and savings? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Only demand deposits. 
Mr. SuacutT: Yes. 
Mr. Cieaver: That would be current accounts. 


Mr. Stacut: Yes. I am not touching the banks’ right to lend. When I say 
that I mean that these amendments do not touch the bank’s right to lend what 
they went into this business for—to lend their own capital—that is all they 
started with, their own capital to lend to people until they got away from our 
forefathers these precious privileges they are using now. It does not touch 
that right, and it does not touch the right to lend up to the extent of their savings 
deposits which, J think I was told are two and one-quarter billion dollars now. 

Now, the second excuse that is put forward—not by the bankers—and the 
strange thing i in this inquiry is that there is not a banker who has come forward 
with any of these bugaboos— 


Mr. McNevin: For example, I have a current account. The bank services 
that current account and give a splendid service; do you think they should not 
lend that? 


Mr. Stacut: Should not lend it? No, because the way they created it was 
by an entry they made in a book to you and you take your chance on whether 
they can ever pay it. 

Mr. McNevin: I sold $1,000 worth of capital and I put the proceeds of that 
in a current account, they service it and take care of it for me. If I am not 
using it, do you think they should not lend it?. 

Mr. Stacut: They should not lend on their deposit current accounts. 

Mr. Kintey: What is the good of them to them if they cannot lend them? 
What do they want them for—to look at? 

Mr. McNevin: They keep track of my money. 

Mr. SiAcut: I shall deal with the service in part. Now, the second excuse 
that is put forward is that if we should create our new money without interest 
through the Bank of Canada that that would cause inflation. Now, my friend 
the minister has settled that for me. You do not need to take my word for this 
at all. He has made that very clear, that if we do amend the Act and compel 
them to keep 100 per cent cash reserve against deposit accounts, that if the 
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government go and borrow from the Bank of Canada without interest instead of 
from the chartered banks and pay interest, that will have no more inflationary 
effect one against the other. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not think he said that. 

Mr. Siacut: You do not? Let me read it to you. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is not my understanding. I thought he said the 
latter was more inflationary than the former, and both were a matter of degree. 

Mr. McGerrr: Not if we had 100 per cent reserve. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I said if there was 100 per cent reserve required against 
all the deposits that I could not see any difference in inflationary effect. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: All right. ; 

Mr. Stacut: Nor anybody else. There is no difference, sir. Now, the 
minister was kind enough to settle that for me, and he settled it on the floor of 
parliament in the House of Commons, and he spoke of interest—I am quoting 
these things—and he said, “I admit that’; and he very frankly, to forward our 
discussion, says so to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I was wrong. I did not take into account 100 per cent. 

Mr. McGeerr: It is more inflationary; it can be used as a reserve. 

Hon. Mr. Inustey: Yes. 

Mr. Stacut: Then Professor Jackson trotted out this inflation business when 
I asked him— 

Mr. Grauam: I certainly object to Mr. Slaght suggesting that Professor 
Jackson, who was invited to come before us, trotted out anything. I have a great 
deal of confidence in Professor Jackson—much more than I have in the theories 
of Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. SuAcut: That is very refreshing, but your statement is wrong; he was 
not invited to come before us; he was sent before us by his clients. 

Mr. Grauam: We should extend the same courtesy to the witnesses as we 
extend to any member of this committee. 

Mr. Stacut: You are very sensitive. Trotting something out is not neces- 
sarily disgraceful. People may trot out an argument every day and there is 
nothing disgraceful about it. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): I believe I moved in this committee that 
Professor Jackson should be brought here. There was an invitation which was 
carried unanimously. 

The CuHaAtRMAN: Since this matter has been brought up, may I read from 
our transactions a reference that Mr. Slaght made a little while ago as to some- 
thing Mr. Jackson had said, and as I read it Mr. Jackson says the reverse of 
what Mr. Slaght intended to convey. 

A. I shall not quote from memory the amount of their loans, but I 
think it is probably something in the neighbourhood of $900 million or 
$1 billion. 

Q. Yes.—A. Now, they can lend $2 billion, twice what they have now 
lent, and when they get beyond the level of twice their present loans you 
want to apply a very drastic reserve provision against them? 


Mr. Stacut: Whose language is that? 
The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Jackson’s. 
Mr. Suacut: Will you read that again? 
The CHAIRMAN: 
A. Now, they can lend $2 billion, twice what they have now lent, 


and when they get beyond the level of twice their present loans you want 
to apply a very drastic reserve provision against them? 
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Q. Right—A. I think it is so improbable that the banks are going 
to lend $2 billion in the near future that if you make that regulation it 
might have no practical effect whatever, to my mind. 

Q. That is encouraging. 


Mr. Stacutr: Then, at another place, or earlier than that, he did suggest 
that if we restricted them to lending a mere $2 billion of their savings, and so on, 
we would create a national disaster. I invited him to elucidate that and tell us 
what he meant by a national disaster. He went on with some talk and then we 
found that there was no national disaster at all. He was good enough to say he 
thought he had used too strong a word, but that was his first reaction to it. My 
proposal was monstrous to limit them to merely lending $2 billion and he did 
discuss somewhere the fact that we must not do anything to cramp the borrowing 
needs of the Canadian public. You remember that. 

The CuairMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Suacut: Then he finally was good enough to say— 

The CHarrMAn: You were discussing the other point a little while ago. 

Mr. Suacut: I was. I am glad to have you refresh my memory, but after 
it was pointed out what the figures were he receded from the position it would be 
a national disaster and would be cramping the borrowing needs of the Canadian 
public. 

Mr. Kinuey: It is 1 o’clock. 

The CuamrMAN: Is it your pleasure to adjourn until 4 o’clock? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 
The committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

The CHarrMANn: Mr. Slaght, you have the floor. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, I make this suggestion—and the committee 
can disregard it if they wish—that I can finish pretty rapidly, which I desire 
to do, and I know the committee want me to, if I am not so frequently interrupted 
as occurred this morning. I make the suggestion that when I conclude I shall be 
happy to place myself at the disposal of each or any member of the committee 
or of the bankers’ representatives to answer any questions they think should be 
put to me arising out of what I say. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is fair. 

Mr. Suacut: Then, Mr. Chairman, I was interrupted this morning when I 
was about to remind the committee of what Mr. Graham Towers told me at 
page 161 in this committee on the 19th of May, 1944. I think it puts it so 
neatly that I want to put it before you. 


Q. You told us yesterday that the banks create money. When the 
finance minister takes a bond for $1,000,000 to a chartered bank and 
they receive the bond and credit him with a million dollars, you told 
us that in doing so they were creating money; is that correct?—A. That 
is true. 


The CHatrMAN: What page is that? 


Mr. SuAcHT: Page 161. 


The moment it is credited, however, it becomes a loan from the depositors 
of the bank. 
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Q. I appreciate that—the reason being that instead of turning a 
crank and making billions of credit, they make it by a bookkeeping 
entry?—A. Yés. Which entry, of course, can be translated by the 
depositor into a demand for legal tender at his volition. 


That is Mr. Towers. Then, Mr. Chairman, I come at once to the third excuse put 
forward on behalf of the bankers—not by them because I have not heard any 
banker’s voice raised—that they could not afford—this is paraphrasing in effect 
—to carry on the banking business at all if we took away from them for the 
people the privilege that under the constitution was vested in the people, that is, 
the right to create money and the medium of exchange. I do not think I need 
spend long on this excuse. 

The Minister of Finance in parliament recently delivered a very lengthy 
statement in which he appeared to be solicitous about the revenue of the banks, 
the money they were making. Unless we examine that statement he placed 
on Hansard we might almost be carried away with that solicitude. Let me 
remind you of some factors that stand out in this situation and that are in the 
record before this committee. First, the profits of the chartered banks for the 
past twenty years and the dividends they paid their shareholders have been 
substantial, fat profits and fat dividends having regard to their capital stock 
investment. The figures from the Canada year book for ten years up to 1941 
show an average of about 10 per cent dividends paid annually, to say nothing 
of the reserve. That period from 1931 to 1941 covers the worst depression ever 
known in Canada so far as I recall, and the banks sailed merrily on so far as 
paying dividends with regularity and at very substantial amounts. 

Then they have built up their reserve to just about equal their original 
capital, in other words, they have doubled their money. That is, as we have 
heard so often, quite apart from the sum that is lying in there as a hidden 
reserve. I do not want to say any more about that. In the third place, in 
addition they have their buildings scattered over Canada all paid for, and 
fourthly in addition to this situation they have had for many years and still 
have some $40,000,000 of their own bank bills which the government allowed 
them to print and lend to the public, the only cost to the bank being the paper 
and ink with which to print them. Some fifteen or twenty years ago they were 
paying dividends as high as 12, 14 and 16 per cent on their capital. 

Some expert witness—I have forgotten who—speaking for the bankers 
tried seriously to have this committee believe that that privilege was not a 
privilege but was a liability. I think he became discouraged. There is no 
person but admits that if some individual—and it has never happened—walked 
in with a $10 Bank of Commerce bill to the Bank of Commerce and asked for a 
$10 Bank of Canada bill he would be entitled to get it. It would be handed to 
him very quickly, and as I pointed out to that witness there are some $800,000,000 
in Bank of Canada bills afloat in this country and only $40,000,000 of bills of the 
private banks. So that for any person to suggest that is a liability and not a 
privilege that they enjoy, and which is gradually disappearing, does seem to me 
to be stretching it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is both a liability and a privilege. 

Mr. Ciraver: The privilege creates the liability. 

Mr. Suacut: Look at it that way if you will, but try to persuade the man 
on the street that it is not a privilege. 

The CHatrMAN: May I suggest that we do not interrupt. We have heard 
all of this before; it has all been answered. Now we just have to sit and listen. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Suffer in silence. 

Mr. Stacut: I do not know whether that is intended as a slur. 

The CHarrMAN: No, it is intended as a statement of plain ordinary fact 
that is borne out in the record. 
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Mr. SuacutT: I dispute your statement as to plain ordinary fact. This has 
not all been heard before and has not all been answered. 3 

The CuairMAN: Mr. Slaght, the record will bear the truth. We can look it 
over; those that believe you are right can read it and those that think I am 
right can read it. . 

Mr. StAcut: Then, I think we will get along faster if you do not put in that 
type of remark. 

The Cuarrman: I was just simply appealing that you should not have 
interruptions, but if you go on repeating these things then you must expect 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. Stacut: I will take care of any interruptions. 

The CHairMAN: We want to get on with the bill. 

Mr. Stacur: Sixth, over a considerable period of time on top of these 
privileges—and I am answering this gentleman’s suggestion that you are 
going to ruin the bankers if you do what you want to do—they have been 
paying income taxes for a good part of their staff. We do not know how 
long; we do not know how much. They have a substantial and satisfactory 
pension fund for their employees into which, according to the figures I have 
taken off, they have set aside out of profits $22,500,000 in the last fifteen 
years. No one complains of that. I am delighted to see that the bankers have 
a proper pension fund. I wish we had such a fund for our civil servants, but 
let nobody say that is not. a very very nice provision by way of a pension 
fund for their hard-working employees. 

Then, I want to remind the committee that out of 11,500,000 people there 
are only 51,000 shareholders in the private banks, which would be one-quarter 
of one per cent of the people of Canada. Some of these shareholders of 
course, are corporations which in turn hold the shares for the benefit of their 
own shareholders. So that one-quarter of one per cent is not a fair figure to | 
leave, but let me say that a very small proportion of the people of Canada 
are bank shareholders. The average member of parliament is perhaps a cross- 
section of the community. I would be interested to know how many of the 
245 members of the House of Commons, for instance, have held or hold a 
bank share. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Whom will we ask first? 

Mr. Suacut: I do not see anybody standing up. I am putting this to the 
committee that the great bulk of the people of Canada are taxpayers who are 
paying toll gate interest to the banks for lending to the government, as the 
Minister of Finance puts it, nine or ten times more money than they have 
in cash reserves. Some worthy people have tried to frighten us by saying, 
“Tf you take away this privilege from the bankers—the privilege of lending 
to the government by making bookkeeping entries—the bankers might not pay 
the savings depositors 14 per cent,” which really, Mr. Towers tells us, is slightly 
more than 1 per cent the way they figure it out; it is nominally 14 per cent 
but slightly more than 1 per cent in reality. Some will put forward the fact 
that the bankers are doing some great benefit to the people of Canada by 
accepting savings deposits at 14 per cent. I want to explode that bubble if I 
may. Let me tell you what Mr. Ilsley said the other day in Hansard at page 
2616 in his very able presentation of his budget. He said:— 


There can be no doubt about the competition for deposit accounts; 
even though the banks pay the same rate of interest on deposits, there are 
other ways in which the keen competition manifests itself, including the 
character and variety of the services offered. , 


If the bankers tried to reduce the interest on savings accounts, there is a very 
ready place for savings account customers to go; they could use the facilities of 
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the post office savings banks of the country, lend their money to the government 
direct at 2 per cent, and the 2 per cent paid is a better basis for the customer 
than the 14 per cent, that you can get from the chartered banks. I suggest to this 
committee it need have no fears about it; the bankers will still be competing 
for their savings accounts. They will still be developing the competition that 
there is amongst the banks, as they have been doing in the past few months, 
and they will still be holding your money for 14 per cent to lend it at 4, 5, 6 and 
7 per cent, more than ever before, if you take away from them this easy way of 
getting in millions every year by simply lending money on securities of the 
dominion government as to which there is not the slightest risk in the world. 

You will remember that Mr. Towers told this committee this year that the 
banks had lent the money of their savings depositors. It was pointed out that 
ten years ago he made an answer which was construed to be the opposite of that. 
I am not concerned as to which answer is correct, or it may be that the two 
could be refined so there was no real difference. But we are not concerned with 
that, because they undoubtedly do lend the equivalent—and mark my word here, 
please; they do lend the equivalent—of a large part of the amount of the savings 
deposits that they hold. Under the amendments I propose I told you that they 
would still lend to the extent of the $145,500,000 capital, the $136,000,000 reserve, 
and the equivalent of the amount they hold in savings which are $2,254,000,000 
as of April 30,1944. It is a pure empty threat to threaten the people of Canada 
that, if they retake for the people what they are entitled to have, as I see it, 
the banks will be obliged to reduce the rate on savings deposits or will not be 
able to take savings deposits. They might have to reduce their dividends 
slightly, although I do not believe they will, and I will tell you why. They may 
have to stop piling up reserves and increasing the inner reserves at the rate they 
have been doing; we know there has been an increase, but we do not know to 
what extent. They may have to drag out into the open some of their hidden 
reserves. But in so far as other results are concerned, and so far as any 
detriment to the people of Canada is concerned, there need’ be no fear of that 
at all, I suggest. The amendments I propose do not interfere in any way with 
the remunerative business that the banks do in carrying on legitimate commercial 
banking by lending to the industries and the business men of Canada which we 
are told last year, with loans abroad as well as loans at home, produced them 
about $55,000,000 in revenue. You will remember Mr. Towers gave us that 
figure. Nor will such amendments interfere in any way with the excellent 
business they do in exchange, commissions, service charges and other current 
operating earnings which brought them $35,000,000 last year, on an original 
investment of $145,500,000. I believe the amendments I propose will have the 
effect in an honest way and not in a coercive way—and I put this to you—of 
forcing the banks to bestir themselves to lend their money to the general public 
instead of sitting back and locking up government securities in their vaults 
and folding their hands with the knowledge they cannot lose; so that it ought to 
be a healthy thing for the bankers and it ought to be a healthy thing for the 
public to amend this Act as we propose. 

I think I have a figure here that I do want to give you on that. Yes, I think 
I did give it to you. It was that in 1933 government borrowings were only 
$578,000,000 and now they are $2,700,000,000. 

Now just a word about Mr. Gilbert Jackson. He was challenged to give us 
any other reason than he did give us ‘as to why the proposal that we are now 
discussing would create a disaster. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Slaght, would you direct your attention to the 
suggestion that if your proposal carried through, it would raise the cost of 
banking accommodation to the business community? I think that was his chief 
answer, 
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Mr. Stacut: Yes. I suggest to you it need not at all. If this is carried 
through, the bankers will not need to raise the cost to the business community. 
They will have to cut down the profits to their shareholders to some extent. 

Hon, Mr. Hanson: You say they would absorb the cost themselves? 


Mr. Suacut: I think they would absorb the cost themselves. There may 
be an argument about that. But what rather concerns me is this. But first I 
mniust come to the service charges and then I will deal with what you say. On 
the question of service charges, which was put to me by some honourable member, 
that has been mentioned more than once, but never by a banker that I have 
heard as a reason that they object to this change, and they have been making 
service charges for years. Some members of the committee did not know that. 
Last year the service charges made by the banks amounted to $3,200,000. 
Who paid the highest service charge prices in proportion to their capacity to 
pay? The poor people! The poor people of the country, with little accounts 
of $50 and $100, paid out of all proportion for service charges in comparison 
with the service charges, if any, paid—and seldom were any paid—by the very 
large corporations which issued, through their bankers, probably $2,000, $3,000, 
$4,000 and $5,000 cheques and similar deposits every month. My suggestion 
about that is this. Why should not service charges be paid for at reasonable 
rates by the people who receive the service? Under the present system they are 
being paid for indirectly by the taxpayers of Canada as a whole and not 
specifically by the people who receive the benefits of this great banking service. 
Six and a half million people in Canada have no bank accounts and never had 
one, nor their relatives, and they are all paying taxes. 


Mr. McNevin: There is room for every creditor there anyway. 


Mr. Stacut: All right, anyway you say. Why should there be any question 
about it? Why don’t you put that philosophy of economics which has been 
sound for hundreds of years into effect, the people who will get the benefit of 
anything this world ought to be able to pay for it. That is my elementary 
proposition on this service charge matter; but I would like to hear any member 
successfully refute it. 


An hon. MremsBer: Do you include children in that? 


Mr. Suacutr: You have to include the children among the 5,000,000 people 
who have accounts. There are many people probably in this room who have 
opened accounts for their children. There is no need of any dispute about 
that. We have eleven and a half million of people and only five million of them 
have bank accounts and that leaves six and a half million without them. Now 
you can take all the children out of that six and a half million if you like and 
you still have a very large number of Canadian taxpayers, and that is a lot of 
people who will continue to pay the service charges on account for corporations 
—the T. Eaton Company, the John Inglis Company and all the big firms of this 
country. 


Mr. MclItrairn: I don’t see the point of the statistics you are using. 

Mr. Stacut: Very well; what do you intend to do about the children; you 
can’t drown them, you have got to have them; the are in the six and a half 
million. I do not understand the type of approach you make. 


Mr. MclIurarruH: It is your use of statistics in that way without explanation. 
I do not think that is smart. 


Mr. Stacut: I wasn’t attempting to be smart. Now then, Mr. Chairman, 
as I say, that is the method of doing that, making indirectly every taxpayer 
in Canada pay the taxes on this borrowed money in order to let some people 
have certain service charges free, I mean what I say; it is a constant tax 
hitting the poor man as well as the well-to-do man and the well-to-do man as 
well as the rich man; and the taxes are hitting them twenty-four hours of the 
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day. Last year in sales tax alone in this country people paid the treasury of 
Canada $304,000,000. In England there is no sales tax. $304,000,000; an it is 
the working man with his wife and two or three children in this country of ours 
where the climate changes at least three times a year and you have got to 
have new boots, rubbers, overshoes and clothing and stockings; they are paying 
sales tax on that all the time, and their money goes into that sales tax that is 
paying the big stores service charges on this question of tax-free money. And 
now, there is no disputing that fact, gentlemen; if you like to, perpetuate it. 
Then, how about the little fellow in the lower brackets of the income tax, think 
what is in store for him; and the difference in the tax of cigarettes that the 
Canadian taxpayer pays, and the 25 per cent salgs tax an movie tickets which 
provide access to the poor man’s amusement place where 20,000 people in 
Canada last year with their families went every Saturday afternoon— 

An hon. Memperr: You mean 20,000,000? 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, 20,000,000. 

Mr. Kintey: That is a lot of people. 

Mr. Suacut: I have not seen the statement for some time and probably 
made a mistake in reading without checking first. I think I made that clear 
that the people who get the service ought to pay for it. If we amended this bill 
as I desire then that would be one of the results. Now just one word about the 
business carried on by Canadian banks in foreign countries. You will note that 
Section 59 deals with that. As the problem was referred to briefly—what is that? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am sorry, I did not mean to interrupt. 


Mr. SuacuT: That is all right. The problem of foreign business of Canadian 
banks was referred to briefly and discussed briefly the other day in committee 
and in Section 59 as it stands—and I will direct the Minister’s attention to this 
if I may—under Section 59 as it stands parliament has not fixed any minimum 
reserve which the banks must carry in cash reserves 1n connection with their loans 
or deposits in foreign countries, but they have left that matter to the discretion of 
the minister. If the Minister has it and could tell us before this debate is ended, 
I would be curious for one to know what rate of cash reserves the minister has 
been in the habit of fixing or requiring our Canadian banks to carry in Cuba 
for instance, and Nassau and those countries where our Canadian banks are 
doing business. And now, I would like to suggest this—I have not included this 
problem with the major problem in my two amendments because it might create 
confusion and I want to keep the two things as distinct as they can be kept—but I 
do suggest to the committee before they leave Section 59 that the minister may 
approve of my suggestion, that they might still consider this question of lending 
in countries other than Canada, whether they be Commonwealth countries or 
foreign countries in the truest sense of the word. With respect to Nassau, speak- 
ing from my own knowledge, for instance, about every twenty years they have a 
hurricane there which devastates the whole place including the factories, the 
buildings and everything, they lose practically the whole show, even including 
the government buildings as well; and considerable loss of human life. And 
then in respect to Cuba, in Cuba we know that a revolution may arise at any time 
and destroy the existing government and thereby make valueless such govern- 
ment securities as our Canadian banks may hold. In other words, in my view, 
the business of banking and the hazards of banking in foreign countries are con- 
siderably greater than they are in Canada. On April 31st of this year it may 
interest the committee to know that our banks had only $197,000,000 invested in 
foreign countries. In 1926 the Canadian banks had $511,000,000 invested outside 
of Canada as against $1,161,000,000 invested in Canada. Get those figures. 


Mr. Kintey: Is that not to their credit, to have that; it shows efficiency? 
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Mr. Suacut: I commend our Canadian banks, as I said the other day, doing 
foreign business. I think it is a splendid way to keep us on the map of the 
world and to assist our trade, particularly our foreign trade; but 1 am concerned 
that parliament has fixed no cash reserve whatever. You note the language on © 
the 5 per cent which Mr. Cleaver uses, as being insufficient— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is one statement you just made I do not think I 
should let go unchallenged, that we had $500,000,000 odd invested outside of 
Canada; you left the inference that that was money taken from Canada to invest 
outside of Canada, which is not correct; it is the money of depositors in those 
countries that is being invested in those countries and their deposits were always 
larger than their investments. ® 

Mr. Stacut: I have not said that it is being taken from Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You left that inference. 

Mr. Stacut: In any event it comes to this, let me tell you that it is invested 
down there and should it be lost by a revolution in Cuba or a hurricane in 
Nassau, it is the Canadian banks’ shareholders, for whom some of the members 
have shown great solicitude, that would have to lose the money. I do not care 
whether the depositors put it up there or not, if they take losses on loans in 
foreign countries it is the head offices of the Canadian banks right here in 
Toronto and Montreal who must make up the deficit and they must make it up 
out of Canadian dollars ultimately, and they can be forced to absorb their 
losses. 

The CHarrMAN: I think you have overplayed your Nassau a little. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think so too. 

Mr. Kinitzy: Yes. 


Mr. SuacuHtr: Well then if you care to make any statements of fact which 
shows any inaccuracy in what I have said, you are at liberty to do so. 

Mr. NcNevin: Your statement is that there should be a far more substantial 
inside reserve in respect to business of that kind. 

Mr. Suacut: Did you say inside reserve, that I want them to hold more of 
them; I do not think so. If you will consider section 59—and it is wide open as 
to what cash reserve the ‘banks need to carry for their foreign business—it is not 
wide open—it is in the discretion of the minister; he might have fixed a quota in 
his regime as minister or he may have adopted a quota or standard of cash reserve 
for foreign business that came from his predecessor—we do not know. It might 
be interesting if the minister has that information handy that we should know 
that before we leave section 59. It may be solid, it may be O.K., there may be no 
need for apprehension; but it is only once in ten years that we get a chance to 
protect the people with regard to the Bank Act, and I think it is a matter we 
could well know the truth about. 

Mr. Macponaitp (Brantford): Did I understand you to say it would be 
the shareholders who would lose if these disasters took place in these other 
countries? : 

Mr. Sutacut: They would first lose before any depositors would lose. The 
shareholders would lose all their capital invested, all their reserves, which are 
$287 ,000,000 in all combined, and they would lose 35 per cent of their double 
liability which they now sustain, and if they lost it up to the shareholders’ 
capital and reserve the depositors then would lose except by the fact that prob- 
ably the Bank of Canada would come to their rescue, and that would be the tax- 
payer again who would be paying. That is a dire situation that I do not look 
forward to as losses being such that the taxpayer would be tapped; but is not 
it something this committee might well know about? Is it not something 
they should spend five minutes on before we leave section 59? I would bespeak 
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from the bankers themselves co-operation in seeing that this foreign business 
is put on a sound footing. Their suggestions as to what the reserve in foreign 
countries should be might be of value to the committee and of value to the 
minister. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am about to conclude. I want to give one or two 
facts to the committee that might be helpful. Some little while ago Fortune 
Magazine conducted a poll in the United States in regard to the reform of the 
banking system. Fifty-seven per cent wanted the United States government 
to regulate the bank set-up, and only 25 per cent wanted the banks to be left 
alone. That is the Fortune poll—that was late in 1942. 


Mr. Kintry: They were all closed up, you know, two years ago. They 
did not weather the gale. They went down under the hurricane. 

Mr. Stacut: My friend is jocular about the hurricane in Nassau, but I 
was there two days after one swept through there and it is a pitiful sight. 

Our Prime Minister, about four weeks ago, speaking in the House of 
Commons, on the setting up of a new department of reconstruction, uttered 
some very noble and optimistic words. He said that he hoped in the future 
in the reconstruction period that Canada would be able to reduce taxation 
and decrease our national debt. Now, that is splendid optimism even for 
the future. 

Mr. Kinuzry: Who said that? 

Mr. Stacut: Our Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Mackenzie King. 

Mr. KinuEy: Balance the budget? 

Mr. StacutT: That was not in the budget. You will recall he was intro- 
ducing the resolution or bill for setting up the new department of reconstruction. 

Mr. Kinury: What did he say? 


Mr. SuacHt: I am not quoting, I am paraphrasing. He said that he hoped 
that Canada in the near future would be able to reduce taxation and decrease 
her national debt. 

Mr. Kinury: Very good. 


Mr. Sutacut: Yes. Now, I want to suggest to this committee that unless we 
start at the foundation stone of reform—that is monetary and economic reform 
—we have not a snowball’s chance to do either. You have got to begin at the 
beginning; or, in other words, some of the pre-war institutions have got to move 
over in the reconstruction future period. Henry Wallace the other day in the 
United States—there is a parallel situation there—said that the common people 
are on the march; Sir Stafford Cripps in England the other day said that there 
must not be the disgraceful contrast of great poverty and great wealth in the 
days to come; George Fuller, president of the great Curtis Publishing Company 
in the United States, and chairman of the board of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association—certainly a solid and conservative organization—in an address in 
Atlantic City recently warned an audience of 400 bankers that the people’s 
revolution is coming fast. Now, my view is that private enterprise should do 
the job, we will be delighted—I think most of us, with one notable exception 
possibly—to see private enterprise do the job; but it has got to do the job; it 
won’t do to sit in a committee of parliament and talk about the job we are 
going to do, and the place to begin is in this Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce, and the reform to set up here is the reform, in my humble submission 
which I have advocated to you. I thank the committee for their very patient 
hearing, and I shall be glad to answer any questions. 


Mr. Cuieaver: Mr. Slaght was good enough to say that he would answer 
questions, and I have one or-two questions I would like to put to him so that 
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I may understand his proposal before voting on it. Mr. Slaght; what amount 
do you say the current deposits amount to in round figures? | | 

Mr. Stacut: I will give you the exact figures. Do you mean the loans or 
deposits? 

Mr. CLEAVER: Current deposits. 

Mr. Suacur: Current deposits in April. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Demand deposits. 

Mr. Suacur: You can get that from the Bank of Canada’s report of May 
1944, which Mr. Towers told us means the 30th of April of this year. I refer 
to page 35. In April their demand deposits were $1,980,000,000. 

Mr. Cueaver: And that is the figure, then, which your amendment would 
affect—that is the amount that we are talking about? 

Mr. Sracut: I am talking about future loans and future purchases—I am 
not talking about present moment deposits. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Oh, Mr. Slaght, that is what I tried to get at the other day. 
I thought your amendment meant that against the existing current deposits 
100 per cent reserve must be held, and also against any additional deposits in 
the future. I shall read your amendment: “That clause 99 be amended by 
striking out in the second line thereof the word “five” and substituting therefor 
the word “one hundred”, and by inserting before the word “deposit” in the third 
line thereof, the word “demand”. i 

The section would read:— 

The bank shall maintain a reserve which shall, as provided in the. 
Bank of Canada Act; be not.less than one hundred per centum of such 
of its demand deposit liabilities as are payable in Canadian dollars and 
such reserve shall consist of a deposit with the Bank of Canada and of 
Bank of Canada notes held by the bank, 


and so on. 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, Mr. Cleaver is correct in suggesting—I was confusing 
time or savings deposits. If this amendment carried they would require to 
carry cash reserves against their demand deposits. 

Mr. Curaver: And taking that one 1 billion, 980 million dollars, in order 
to bring the question down to the net results so far as interest savings are con- 
cerned I assume we should first take from that amount the 10 per cent which 
is now held by the banks as a reserve against these deposits? Is that correct? 

Mr. Suacut: They already hold 10 per cent. 

Mr. Cueaver: So that would bring the net amount that we are talking about 
down to roughly $1,800,000,000. What interest savings do you believe would 
result? Do you figure it at 2 per cent or 3 per cent on that amount? What 
interest. savings do you think would result? 

Mr. Stacur: IT have not mentioned interest saving on that amount. You 
misunderstand. It is another proposition when you come to government borrow- 
ing. With $2,700,000,000 of government borrowings I say that $40,000,000 — 
would be the saving there, and that is the only interest saving I have pointed 
out in this connection. 

Mr. Creaver: Your proposal is that the banks compulsorily must set up 
a cash reserve against deposits with respect to these demand deposits? 

Mr. Suacut: That is right. 

Mr. Cumaver: That means that the banks would have $1,900,000,000 which 
they would not be permitted to invest in securities, loans and otherwise, and as 
a result there would be a saving effect. Instead of the banks holding Dominion 
of Canada interest bearing bonds for $1,900,000,000 they would then hold 
Dominion of Canada cash for $1,900,000,000. 
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Mr. Suacut: That is the easy way to get it. They could walk over with 
$1,900,000,000 in bonds and get cash and hold it. 

Mr. CuiEeAver:.I am not suggesting there would be any difficulty. All I 
am trying to do is to find out the saving which you believe would result from 
your amendment. 

Mr. Stacur: The saving comes, you gather; in the fact that if they did 
that then to that extent the taxpayer would not pay interest on the $1,900,000,000. 

Mr. Cuiraver: The Dominion of Canada would supply the $1,900,000,000 
in Bank of Canada cash which is interest free in place of the $1,$00,000,000 of 
Dominion of Canada bonds which carry perhaps 3 per cent? 

Mr. Stacut: That is right. 

Mr. Cuieaver: What interest rate would you figure the saving to be? Do 
you wish me to figure it at 2 per cent or 3 per cent? 

Mr. Stacut: I do not wish you to do any figuring at all. Let me tell you 
where the saving would ensue. It would ensue on the same ratio that the 
$40,000,000 bears to the $2,700,000,000 because Mr. Towers told us he estimated 
that the taxpayers pay to the private banks $40,000,000 a year on the debt 
they owe the banks of $2,700,000,000. You can take your pencil and see how 
much it would save on $1,900,000,000. 

Mr. CiEAver: It would perhaps be $34,000,000. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is varying amounts because there are varying rates 
of interest. 

Mr. Cireaver: May I take the Tatlo and let us eall it $34,000,000. I think 
that is fairly close. 

Mr. Suacut: I think it is. What did you say, Mr. Jackman? 

Mr. JAckMAN: It is good enough for his argument. 

Mr. Curaver: I think $34,000,000 would be. fairly accurate. 

Mr. Stacut: You have not got the right figure. 

Mr. Cunaver: If you give me that again I will figure it exactly. 

Mr. Suacut: Roughly to do that you have to take the 10 per cent off that 
they now hold; you take $190,000,000 off $1,900,000,000 which leaves $1,710,- 
000,000, does it not, or let us say $1,700, 000 000. Then you take 17/27th. of 
$40,000,000 and you have your answer. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): But they get something for that, do 
they not? 

Mr. StAcut: I do not want to handle too much at one time. 

Mr. CLEAVER: Roughly $30,000,000. It is a saving of $30,000,000 which 
means then that bank earnings would be reduced $30,000,000 Page they are 
not able to effect any savings elsewhere. 


Mr. Siacut: If you call it earnings I will go with you but it is a beautiful 
piece of money coming in. 

Mr. Cieaver: It would reduce bank earnings $30,000,000. Let me now refer 
you to the speech in the house of the Minister of Finance on the 2nd of May. 
On page 11 of that speech the total amount paid to shareholders during the 
year 1943 is shown as 9-6 million dollars. 

Mr. Suacut: That is right. 

Mr. Cueaver: If bank earnings are reduced $30,000,000 ind no other savings 


can be effected I suggest to you that your proposal would not only wipe out all 
of the shareholders’ dividends but would still leave a debit balance of $17,000,000. 


Mr. Stacut: You had better look at the $22,000,000 on top of the dividends. 
They earned in the last year $22,000,000 more on top of the 9-6. 


Mr. Cuiraver: I do not find that. 
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Mr. Suacut: They earned a gross of $47,000,000; they paid taxes of 
$15,000,000. That left $32,000,000 and they paid 9-6 millions in dividends which 
left $22,000,000. 

Mr. McNevin: What did they pay the staff with? 

Mr. McGerer: That was after operating expenses. 

Mr. Curaver: I do not find that amount, Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. Suacut: I will help you to find it then. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: May I suggest, Mr. Cleaver, that Dr. Clark has made an 
analysis of the effect of the proposal taking the most recent figures. Would it 
not facilitate proceedings if that were given now? 

Mr. Suacut: I hope Dr. Clark has included therein a proper service charge 
against the large firms that are being serviced and who are not paying anything 
for it now because if he has not he has not got a true picture. 

Hon. Mr. Instxy: I do not know. He has just analysed the effect of your 
proposal. 

Mr. Gray: You had better answer Mr. Cleaver first, Mr. Slaght. 


Dr. CuarK: I took the figures at May 31, 1944, at which time demand 
leposits of the banks were substantially higher than they were at April 30. 
{n finding the total of demand deposits you not only have to include demand 
deposits payable to the general public but you also have to include demand 
deposits payable to the dominion government and to the provincial governments. 
If you take the total demand deposits so calculated as at May 31 you will find 
that the total was 2,755-7 million dollars. A 100 per cent reserve against that 
total of demand deposits would mean $2,755-7 millions of Bank of Canada cash 
that they would have to keep against demand deposits. 

They would obviously have also to keep a reserve against their notice 
deposits. I do not know how, much they would find it necessary to keep but let 
us say 5 per cent—and I should think that would be the minimum. Now the 
notice deposits, or savings deposits, as of the same date amounted to 2,065-9 
million dollars. Five per cent of that gives you 103-5 million dollars. . 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is not large enough. 


Dr. CuarK: It may not be but I am taking that for the sake of conservatism. 
The total of savings deposits is $2,065-9 million. 7 
Mr. StacHt: My amendment does not require any reserve being held against 
notice deposits. 
Dr. CuarK: In actual practice the banks obviously would have to keep a 
cash reserve against their notice deposits. 


Mr. Suacutr: One hundred per cent against demand deposits. 


Dr. Cuark: They are required by law under your amendment always to keep 
a 100 per cent cash reserve against demand deposits. All their cash is going to 
be needed solely for these demand deposits, but they have got to have something 
to meet their savings deposits withdrawals and I think it would be at least 
5 per cent they would find it necessary or prudent to keep. That is another 
103-5 million dollars, making a total of 2,859-2 million dollars. That total does 
not take into account the cash reserves that they have to keep against their 
foreign business, but let us forget that. Let us assume that the total cash 
reserves that they would be required to keep as of May 31 under this amend- 
ment would be 2,859-2 million dollars. On that same day their holdings of 
Bank of Canada cash, in other words their present cash reserves, were 516°4 
million dollars. So that they would be short by at least 2,342.-8 million dollars. 
How would they get the extra cash reserves? I presume Mr. Slaght means that 
they would have to sell securities that they hold in order to get Bank of Canada 
cash. Let us assume— 


Mr. Stacut: Do you want me to answer that? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we allow the deputy minister to finish. 
Mr. StacHt: He asked a question and then he went on. 


The CHatrMAN: When the deputy minister finishes his statement, then 
you can ask questions, Mr. Slaght. : 


Dr. Cuark: I assumed that is what was intended. I do not see how else 
they could get cash. I assume that they sell 2,342-8 million dollars worth 
of securities to the Bank of Canada and get Bank of Canada cash in exchange. 

Mr. Stacut: Or deposits. 


Dr. CuarK: Well, cash is either notes of or deposits with the Bank of 
- Canada. . 


Mr. McGerr: It is the same thing. 


Dr. Cuark: They could do that, because at May 31 they had $3,011,000,000 
in dominion and provincial direct and guaranteed securities; and on the same 
ratio that applied at the earlier period, probably about $2,700,000,000 of these 
would be dominion securities. 


Mr. Stacutr: That is the figure Mr. Towers agreed upon with me? 


Dr. Cuark: Yes. Last year their average rate of return, or the average 
rate of interest on dominion direct and guaranteed securities which they held, 
was 1-59 per cent. Let us just round that off to 14 per cent. If they then 
have to sell $2,342-8 million of dominion securities—and they would be the 
securities with the lower rates of interest—they would have a loss in revenue, 
on the basis of the 14 per cent average rate of interest, of almost exactly 
$35,000,000. That is what they would lose. 

Now, what have they got? On the basis of this table which the minister 
put on Hansard at page 2620, they had surplus earnings out of current opera- 
tions, or surplus gross current receipts, if you like, of 29-6 million dollars. That is 
the difference between their current operating earnings of 144-5 million dollars: 
and their current operating expenses of 114-9 million dollars. Remember,. 
that is before losses or provision for losses or for contingencies. In other words,. 
they had available out of their current operations, current operating earnings: 
of 29-6 million dollars. Going down two or three lines further, you will notice 
that the net amount of their capital profits was $2,000,000. So the banks 
would have a total earnings of 31-4 million dollars before they paid any 
_ dividends or before they made any provision for payment of losses or provision 

for losses or for general contingencies. On that basis you would have a loss 
of revenue of $35,000,000, which would more than wipe out the total surplus 
earnings which they had last year. Let me repeat, the total of surplus earnings 
I mentioned before is before taking care of any losses, making any provision 
for losses or contingencies or before paying any dividends to shareholders. 

Then I think it should be remembered that if this amendment goes into 
effect, this process would continue. During the current year the dominion 
would presumably have to finance that portion of its requirements which it 
could not meet out of taxation or borrowing from the public, by borrowing 
from the Bank of Canada. That would increase deposits in the chartered 
banks and a certain proportion of those deposits would be demand deposits. 
Sc the banks would find it necessary to increase their cash reserves to provide 
a 100 per cent reserve against the increase demand deposits, and they could 
only get that cash reserve by selling securities to the Bank of Canada. That 
would mean, of course, a further loss in receipts, and that process would 
continue indefinitely, presumably. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is to say, they would be in the red by about 
$4,000,000? 

Dr. CuarK: On the basis of the 1943 earnings, they would be in the red 
nearly $4,000,000; 3-4 million dollars, I think. 
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Mr. CuraAver: Plus their actual losses? 

Dr, Cuark: Oh, yes; plus their actual losses and provision for losses. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And the shareholders would get the little end of the 
stick—nothing. ; 

Dr. Cuark: Everybody would get the little end of the stick. 

Mr. McGersr: That means, Dr. Clark, if your statement is correct—and 
we will assume that it is—that the banking business in Canada has now 
slumped into a condition where it cannot operate unless it secures from the 
government interest charges for the loan of bank deposit credit to the extent, 
roughly, of $20,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Suacut: Mr. McGeer, will you permit me to say this and then go on. 
Dr. Clark long ago asked me a question wrapped up in his statement, and 
then he asked another one. I am prepared and want to answer them both; 
but I am quite content that Mr. McGeer shall ask his question. But I do 
not want Dr. Clark to think that I am pushing around my obligation to 
answer his questions. J want the opportunity to answer them, and I want 
to put two questions to him right on top of them. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: May I answer Mr. McGeer’s question. I do not think 
the word “slumped” is right; but it is perhaps correct to say that the banking 
system is in a position where it must buy government securities, and that is 
due to the fact that deposits are enormous. 

Mr. McGerrr: Well, when I said “slumped”, Mr. Minister, what I had in 
mind was that the banking business— 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: Has changed. 

Mr, McGrrr: —was a thriving private enterprise up until about 1920, that 
kept very far away from the financing of long-term investments and the financing 
of public enterprises. I think, if you will examine the records, you will see that 
it was following the last war that our chartered banks began the process of 
accumulating long-term public securities. 

Dr. CuarK: These are not long-term public securities. 

Mr. McGergr: Long and short. 

Dr. CurarK: Oh no, short and medium. 

Mr. McGrerr: Short and medium. 

Mr. Stacut: And they are always renewing and pyramiding it. 

Dr. Cirark: The securities that they hold in their portfolio, as you saw from 
the figures are for the most part those that mature within two years and then 
there is a smaller volume of bonds maturing after two years. Almost every 
dollar of them would be securities that would mature within ten years and 
most of them would mature within five or six years. 

Mr. McGrrr: The point I am making is this, if the banking business could 
not function as a private enterprise servicing private enterprise it must depend 
upon the earnings from finance and publie enterprise to the extent which is now 
of a ratio of three to one, about three thousand million public securities and 
about nine hundred million of current commercial private loans, then is it not 
pretty nearly time that they become recognized as an institution that had 
evolved into a state public utility that should be operated as such? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is no argument about that. 

Mr. McGrrr: That is what I am wondering about, you are putting this © 
private banking system in a mighty desperate position with that argument. 

Dr, Cuarx: I was just citing the facts, Mr. McGeer. 


=_ 
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Mr. McGenr: I think they are mighty dangerous facts, if they are true. 
Now, might not this be the situation; the banks finding it easier to earn 
$40,000,000 interest from public bonds are indifferent to the real business of 
commercial banking; that is, the assistance of private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of the industries and the trade of the nation? 

Dr. Cirark: They would infinitely prefer, Mr. McGeer, to make current loans 
because they make a good deal more profit on them. 

Mr. McGrrr: Then our economic system— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Might I ask a gras there? 

Mr. McGeerr: All right, go ahead. 

Hon, Mr. Hanson: Of the total amount of government obligations held in 
the banks for a total of some $900,000,000 are they not called certificates of 
deposit earning three-quarters of one per cent; we have heard many times that 
that is the accumulated amount that they have loaned to the government to 
make up the difference between taxation and public loans and outgoings. These 
in fact are forced loans, are they not. The banks are asked to do that to help 
tide the country over with the idea that they will be repaid with securities when 
they were sold to the public. Perhaps I should not have used that word 
“forced” loans. 

Dr. CuarK: I would not say they were forced loans; we negotiated them. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: We negotiate those loans because they do not want to 
do it. 

Mr. Stacut: Then Dr. Clark you pointed out that if the banks set up a 
100 per cent reserve as I have suggested, I think you work out a figure of 
$2. 342,000,000? 

Dr. Cuark: That would be the increase—my guess at a minimum figure— 
in the cash reserves they would have to keep under your proposal. 

Mr. Stacut: Then you gave me the answer to my next point before I had 
an opportunity of putting it to you; and they would take these dominion of 
Canada interest bearing securities over to the Bank of Canada and Canada 
would pay the private bankers’ debt on that, that is to the extent that they 
furnished them with money, would they not? 

Dr. Cuark: You mean the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. SuacutT: Yes, the Bank of Canada. 

Dr. CxuarkK: That would be my guess. 


Mr. SuAcHuT: Your guess would be quite right as far as I am concerned; 
and I will be delighted to have them do that. Now then, would you mind 
though, if the banks have come to the state of affairs which Mr. McGeer pointed 
out to you and if you are so alarmed, going into the red, would you mind 
elaborating for me; you get the money the ten private banks loaned to the 
dominion of Canada and all the provinces of Canada on interest bearing 
securities; take the year 1926, when I may tell you it was the trifling sum of 
§344.000,000. 

Dr. CuarkK: Dominion-provincial securities which they held on that date. 

Mr. Suacut: Dominion and provincial securities which they held on that 
date, and that is the extent of the dominion-provincial loans that they made 
and were carrying on that date. 

Dr. CLarkK: Oh no, they may have had other loans to provinces. I do not 
think they would all show under securities. 

Mr. SuaAcHtT: Oh, but it would be a false statement: securities dominion 
and provincial at the end of 1926, $344,000,000—and it is carefully divided 
into under two years and over two years, and that is the total of both. Is 
it a false statement? 
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Mr. Tompkins: The Joans to provincial governments come under a different 
heading in the statement. It is an express item; and at the end of December 
1926, just for the purpose of accuracy, they amounted to $25,000,000. 

Mr. SuacHtT: Loans to provincial governments? 

Mr. Tompkins: Loans to provincial governments. At that time there were 
no loans to the dominion government. 

Mr. Suacut: Then it is far worse than I thought it was from this standpoint. 
You are telling us—I am taking this statement which is placed on the record, 
I thought it would be accurate. 

Mr. Tompkins: It is the holdings of securities. 

Dr. CuarK: A government may borrow directly from the bank, make a 
direct loan. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And they can borrow by overdraft. 

Mr. SiaAcur: Never mind that for the moment; did you not tell me that 
this is in error? 

Mr. Tompxins: Oh no, not at all. 

Dr. Cuarx: Not at all, it is a matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Stacut: Then Dr. Clark corroborated for me that the annual revenue 
they had in the dominion and provincial securities in the year 1926 was 
$344,000,000 outstanding—that is the figure? 

Dr. CuarK: Plus the $25,000,000. 

Mr. Suacut: And then, Mr. Tompkins found that we were lending 
$25,000,000 more to the provincial governments. 

Mr. Tompxins: I haven’t found it, it was on the record all the time. 

Mr. Stacur: It was on the record all the time; it is in this record; add 
the $25,000,000 to the $344,000,000 and we get $369,000,000. 

Dr. CuarK: That is correct. 

Mr. Stacutr: Yes, and the chartered banks were paying dividends of 12 
per cent in the year 1926, were they not? 

Hon. Mr. Inusuey: You mean to shareholders? 

Mr. Suacur: Let us see if this thing is sound or unsound; I suggest to you 
that the banks were up against this— 

Mr. Tompxins: We have already filed a statement on that. 

Mr. Stacur: I know you made a guess at that, I want to see what they 
were. 

Mr. Tompxins: On at least three occasions I pointed out very distinctly 
that those dividends are expressed in percentages in relation to the par value 
of the shares and they are not percentages in relation to shareholders’ equity. 

Mr. Stacut: We have heard that they were. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): When Mr. Slaght goes to the table and 
indulges in conversation with the people sitting there, those who are sitting down 
here cannot hear what is going on. 

Mr. Suacur: I am very sorry, that is quite wrong of me so I will return 
to my place. Might I just finish this: now, Dr. Clark, with $369,000,000 only 
of provincial and federal revenue from interest bearing securities outstanding 
in 1926 we come now to this point, do we not, that they paid dividends of 
10 and 12 per cent—Mr. Tompkins will look it up. How do you account for 
the fact that in the year 1944 with the best business they had ever done in 1943, 
that they are going to go into the red if they do not still rely on dominion 
government borrowings? 
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Dr. Cuark: Because their liabilities in the form of deposits have increased 
enormously anid it costs money to operate a deposit business. 


Mr. Suacut: Certainly. Now then, I ask you this, you have not the 
per cent in there for service charges, have you? 

Dr. CuarKk: The service charges are included in the current operating 
earnings. 

Mr. Suacut: But with your figures we would get $4,000,000 into the red; 
you have not included the service charges in them? 


Dr. CuarK: Oh yes. 

Mr. SuacutT: In the $3,000,000 odd? 

Mr. Tompxins: $3,300,000; I think I put that on the record. 
Dr. Cuark: That is included in the $144,500,000. 


Mr. SuacHtT: Then I must correct myself in that respect; instead for that 
service charge of $3,000,000 which probably covers a multitude of little fellows 
who pay their fifty cents a month for a chequeing privilege, you have included 
no service charges on accounts of the type to which I referred earlier, the big 
concerns such as Eaton’s and John Inglis and the like? 


Dr. Cruarx: If I recall it correctly, Mr. Slaght, Mr. Wedd speaking on 
behalf of the Canadian Bankers’ Association explained that if service charges 
were not levied against certain depositors, their deposit accounts were required 
to be maintained with very substantial idle balances on which the bank earned 
money in one way or another, a service charge or a charge comparable to a 
service charge is levied against their accounts. I would like one of the bankers 
to speak on that if it has not been made clear. 


Mr. SuacuT: It has not been made clear, I may tell you; let me ask you 
this: when they had only loaned last year to their Canadian customers 
$962,000,000, that. would include probably $50,000,000 to the Wheat Board on 
which there was no risk in the world because of what was guaranteed by the 
government—they only loaned $962,000,000 or only had safety deposits of 
$2,250,000 ,000—of what in the world use to the bankers were these large current 
deposits that the big firms kept on deposit with them, what use were they to 
the bankers? 


Dr. CiArKk: The funds are invested in one or another of the assets shown 
on the asset side of any bank balance sheet. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this for the consideration 
of the committee, that the condition upon which Mr. Slaght has been dilating 
has been brought about in a large degree because the government of this 
country has been financing business, and that is a situation which should not 
obtain. The government of Canada has been financing business—not the 
commercial banks—on. war production, and I am not condemning the practice— 
it probably was necessary—but it had the resultant effect that the banks to-day 
have more government securities than they want; they would much prefer to 
be financing business. That is a situation that we ought to get away from 
as soon as possible and get the government out of the business of financing 
business. That is the complete answer to the situation. 


Mr. SuacutT: It is not the complete answer; I think it is a factor which 
Mr. Hanson properly has drawn to the attention of the committee. What I have 
said is this, that one reason why the bankers have such a small amount 
relatively out at loan in this wonderfully prosperous time—and they have only 
$962,000,000 out to private borrowers—one reason is that the government has 
been financing a good deal of industry and, therefore, the private fellows have 
not had to come to the banks to borrow. But surely the government is not 
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going to go on financing industry when peace time comes. I am looking forward 
to the future, and I am trying to stop this lending of money to the government 
at interest when the Bank of Canada is there. If in the future we remedy 
the situation, then as we all know on $962,000,000 plus -$193,000,000 for foreign 
loans the bankers took in $55,000,000 interest last year whereas on government 
lending they lent at a much cheaper rate and only took in $40,000,000, or 
three times as much relatively. Let-us see that the banker gets some of that 
stuff out of the vault in the reconstruction days and lend it to the Canadian 
public and stop this drain on the taxpayer. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Stacut: I hope we have a convert; I am not sure Obit 

Mr. McCersr: I did not catch the answer to this question. In 1926, at 
page 35 of the Bank of Canada’s report for 1948, the figure shown for dominion 
and provincial loans is $344,000,000. Now, of that $344,000,000 how much was 
dominion and how much was provincial? 

Mr. Tompxins: We gave a breakdown as between the dominion and 
provincial securities as of March 31, 1944, but we did not give a breakdown for 
preceding years. 

Mr. Suacut: You have been using 11 per cent. 

Mr. Tompxtns: I think that is not far -wrong. It would have taken 
considerable time to secure these additional figures. 

. Mr. Suacut: I think that is close enough. 
M. McGrer: And in 1929 that would be the same? 
. Mr. Tomexins: Let us assume it is. 

Mr. McGrrr: You know that, don’t you? 

Mr. Tompkins: Well, I see it from time to time, but of course these figures 
are constantly fluctuating with respect to both dominion and provincial. 

Mr. Suacut: Why have they not been separated? 


Mr. Tompxtns: Up until the time when Mr. Slaght proposed an amend- 
ment to split these columns they were only reported in one total; that was 
under the statute, and I think in a sense it is a reflection of what might be termed 
national securities. It is true it did not include municipal securities but it 
included dominion and provincial. 


Mr. McGrsr: And the municipal securities are contained in the current 
loans? 

Mr. Tomerxins: No, the municipal securities are contained in a separate 
heading under Canadian municipal securities at the present time; and there 
again as in the case of provincial governments the banks make loans to the 
municipalities as well, and these are shown separately in the monthly return in 
column—you will find that in asset column No. 24 of the return. As at. the end 
of April of this year, loans to municipalities amounted to $48,300,000— 
Mr, McGesr: Mr. Tompkins, I think this would be a fair inference, that 
it was really since 19382 that the chartered banks began to move into the field of 
increasing the holding of public securities in volume over and above current 
loans? 

Mr. Tompxins: Somewhere about that time by reason of the fact that they 
were unable to secure an outlet for sound commercial loans. 


Mr. McGrer: Now, let me show you an illustration of that according to 
these figures: in 1929 I make the total! of call loans and current loans—call 
$267,000,000; current $1,434,000,600, making a total of $1,610,000,000; in 1934, 
that figure had fallen to $909,000,000 or $701,000.000; less on call loans and -cur- 
rent loans—that is to commerce, industry and trade in the nation. 
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Mr. Tompxins: What is the date? 

Mr. McGerr: 1948. 

Mr. Tompxins: Is that the calendar year end date? 
Mr. McGersr: April, 1944. 


Mr. Tompxins: These are average figures in the total you are quoting— 
averages computed from the month-end published figures of the banks. 


Mr. McGerrr: In any event it shows that the banks were servicing 
Canadian trade, commerce and industry in 1929 to the extent of $1,610,000,000 
and in 1944—the same figure from the Bank of Canada—that had fallen to a 
figure of $909,000,000 or decreased $701,000,000; and in the year 1932 the banks 
were servicing Canadian trade industry and commerce to the extent of 
$1,149,000,000 as against $909,000,000 in 1944, or a decrease on this year over 
the depression year of 1932 of $240,000,000. Now, those figures are taken from 
the Bank of Canada report; you do not disagree with that? 

Mr. Tompkins: I do not disagree with anything published in this report. 

Mr. McGerer: I put this to you: as long as we go on discounting public 
securities with the chartered banks and sustaining their operations with the 
payment of interest on public securities, what incentive have they to go out and 
develop the more risky and more difficult financing of private enterprise? 

Mr. Tompxins: Well, I think Dr. Clark explained a moment ago that the 
banks would be only too anxious to increase their loans if they could find satis- 
factory outlets. 


Mr. McGuerr: Quite naturally the banker looks for the best borrower he 
can get. 

Mr. Tompkins: And he makes more money on that type of asset than he 
does upon his investments. 

Mr. McGzrr: But he looks for the best borrower he ean get if he is a good 
banker. 

Mr. Tompkins: Well, there is naturally an element of choice in the risk. 

Mr. McGrzr: How can private enterprise compete with the government in 
the merchant banking system if the banker is going to be given the privilege of 
choosing between loans to private enterprise and loans to the government? 

Mr. Tompxtins: I do not think it is a question of choice, I think it is a 
question of what private enterprise needs. Our government needs, so far as the 
purchase of government securities by the banks are concerned, is a condition 
brought about by the war. 

Mr. McGerr: I have had conversatjons with several prominent men, some 
of them bankers, and they put this proposition up to me. I am discussing now 
the question of private enterprise going to work in the post-war period. 

Mr. Tompkins: Right. 

Mr. McGerr: What inducement is there for a man owning a large invest- 
ment of government bonds to convert that investment into some private enterprise 
in Canada? 

Mr. Tomrxins: By a man do you mean a chartered bank? 

Mr. McGezrr: No, I mean an individual, one of those people who own some 
part of the several billions of dollars of dominion government bonds that have 
been issued since the commencement of the war. 

Mr. Tompxins: I think it would depend upon the type of enterprise and the 
prospects of reasonable profits from it. 

Mr. McGerr: The answer I have had from a great many business men—in 
fact I met a group of them last night from the Pacific coast—is that there is no 
incentive for new investment in any post-war project that will give employment. 
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Mr. Tompkins: I would disagree with that opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Did they give you the reason? 

Mr. McGerr: Now, I come back again. Let me put this proposition to you. 
A man is possessed of a million dollars, we will say, of dominion government 
bonds. He has that million dollars in a safe investment as far as he can have 
in Canada? That is correct? 
Mr. Tompxins: I would say so, certainly. 


Mr. McGmsgr: He has an earning of $30,000 a year on it less whatever taxes 
he has to pay but both his earnings less taxes and his capital are absolutely safe. 
Mr. Kinuzy: Are they? 


Mr. McGerrr: They are as safe as they can possibly be in any investment 
in Canada, 
Mr. Kinuey: That is a fair statement. 

Mr. McGerer: Because that is a mortgage on all the wealth and resources 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And the taxing power behind it. 

Mr. McGetsr: It is an entire blanket mortgage. 

Mr. Kintey: I wonder if it really is. 

Mr. McGerr: What inducement is there for that. man to convert his invest- 
ment into a private enterprise, expanding an existing industry or developing a 
new one? 

Mr. Tomrxtns: It seems to me I come back to my original answer. It would 
depend upon the type of enterprise, the prospects of success and— 

Mr. McGerr: I venture to give you this answer. 

Mr. Granam: On a point of order, Mr. McGeer has now gone into a field 
in which he is bringing up arguments that have considerable merit but I do 
suggest they have nothing at all to do with the matter under discussion before 
this committee. 

The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, may I just suggest that Mr. Noseworthy gave 
way to Mr. McGeer to ask a certain question. I think Mr. Noseworthy is 
entitled to the floor. 3 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I should like to hear Mr. McGeer give the reasons his 
friends advanced. I know the reasons. 

Mr. McGeer: Mr. Towers gave them to us. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The reason is government taxation and the government 
going into business. Mr. Towers told us right here in this room why free 
enterprise cannot function in this country any more. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think Mr. Graham’s objection is well taken. 
[ do not think that the question raised by Mr. McGeer has any direct bearing 
on the Bank Act. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Noseworthy has the floor. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: A further reason is that the government will not declare 
its post-war taxation policy. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Noseworthy still has the floor. Mr. Noseworthy, 
proceed, or I cannot hold the floor for you. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. Chairman, the efforts of private enterprisers, Messrs. 
McGeer and Slaght, to save the private banking institutions and the opposition 
they have received from their fellow private enterprisers on the committee is, 
to say the least, enlightening. I am going to make a very brief statement on 
the amendment. I understand that the final object of Mr. Slaght’s amendment 
is to provide ways and means whereby the Bank of Canada will finance the 
federal government— 
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Mr. McGerr: The thin edge of the wedge. 


Mr. Nosrewortuy: —at a saving of interest to the taxpaying public. I have 
heard no question raised in the committee about the ability of the central bank 
to provide that money nor have I heard any question raised about the security 
of the Bank of Canada on that point. I have heard only two objections, one 
that this method of financing would have an inflationary effect, more inflationary 
than borrowing from the private banks, and secondly, that ‘it would throw a 
heavier share of the cost of service back upon the people who are actually 
receiving service. Those are the only two. objections I have heard raised to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McGerr: But it would not be more inflationary with a 100 per cent 
reserve. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I am coming to that point. Let us stop at that point. 
We have the Bank of Canada. That Bank of Canada can lend, I take it, not 
only to the federal government but to provincial and municipal governments at 
cost, and unless there are offsetting disadvantages which are greater than the 
advantages which would accrue from the saving of interest, or the difference 
between the interest now being paid and the cost of financing through the central 
bank, I am confident that the Canadian people would support Mr. Slaght’s 
amendment. It is going to take a lot of argument to convince the Canadian 
public that we should continue year after year borrowi ing for municipal, provincial 
and federal purposes from a privately owned banking system when we have a 
publicly owned bank that can do it unless you can show the public that while 
they save that interest cost on the one hand they are going to incur some other 
disadvantages which will out-weigh the advantage of the saving. 

Mr. Cueaver: Mr. Noseworthy, would you permit an interruption? I 
suggest to you you have entirely overlooked—I am not suggesting you have done 
it intentionally—one very important feature. Mr. Slaght’s amendment has the 
effect of denying to the current depositors of the banks their right that their 
money should be usefully employed in order to recompense the banks for the 
services which they render. In effect Mr. Slaght’s amendment is a forced loan 
from the current depositors to the government without interest. 

Mr. NosrwortHy: I want to get the picture first. I am coming to the 100 
per cent reserve later. 

Mr. Cueaver: These current depositors have rights. 


Mr. NosrewortHuy: Wait a moment; I have the floor. You have had the 
floor often enough. 

Mr. CuieAver: You are leaving that feature out of your argument. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I will develop my argument as I like. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Noseworthy desires not to be interrupted. 

Mr. Curaver: I apologize, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: The first point I think we want to keep in mind is that 
we have a publicly owned institution capable of lending at cost to federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, and that unless there is some offsetting 
disadvantage to that practice, the Canadian people will want to know why that 
institution is not used for that purpose. The offsetting fact that is being brought 
forward is the inflationary effect and the rising cost of services to those who use 
that banking service. Concerning the latter, I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Slaght. I think it is a sound principle that those who use the facilities of the 
banking institution should be required to pay the cost of that instead of spreading 
the cost in part over the tax-paying public through the medium of interest on 
government securities. That is my own position on that point. 

Mr. McGerr: That was recognized when they reduced the rate of interest 
on savings from 38 per cent to 14 per cent. 
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The CHatrMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. NosewortHy: In order to prevent the inflationary effect of lending to 
government bodies, Mr. Slaght has introduced the 100 per cent reserve into his 
amendment. It has been clearly pointed out-or an attempt has been made to 
show that the banks cannot operate as privately-owned institutions on that basis. 
It will deprive them of a large part of their income and put them in the red. 
It will deprive the banks of the privilege of investing in government securities 
with a loss of some $30,000,000 or $35,000,000 a year. But it would leave them 
the right to invest—and I am using Mr. Slaght’s words so far as I can remember 
them—or to loan the amount of their reserves, their capital and their savings 
deposits, which I think amount in total to about $2,700,000,000. Of course, the 
difficulty is the one that we have been discussing for the last hour. It is the fact 
that at the present time the banks can only lend or have only on loan a little 
more than $900,000,000 and have come to depend so largely upon their returns 
from government securities. Apparently Mr. Slaght and Mr. McGeer believe 
that if the banks were required to keep 100 per cent reserves they would get out 
and hustle for new loans and for new avenues in which to invest their money 
and would secure income to offset this loss. I am not going into the question of 
why the banks have come to depend more and more upon income from govern- 
ment securities. I think I know one of the reasons and I state it here. It is 
the fact that private enterprise in this country has, in the past years, become 
more and more monopolistic; and these. huge monopolies are able to plough 
back their own profits into their businesses and are able to get along or are able 
to finance themselves without coming to the banks for assistance as the myriads 
of small buiness concerns were in the habit of doing before we had developed 
our present monopoly system. That is one suggestion I make. I am not saying 
it is the only one, but I think it is one of the factors. Whether the security 
offered to the banks by government interest is another factor which has made 
them a bit careless in the pursuit of private business, I am in no position to say. 
But. certain it is that the trend has been for some years for the banks to come 
to depend more and more upon public financing for their revenue. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Was not the cause that the government has gone into 
business and therefore got the money from them? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I am not discussing the cause. I am simply stating the 
fact as it is. Back in 1930 the banks had about—these are my figures—roughly 
or approximately -3 billion invested in government securities. In 1935 that 
had been raised to about half a billion, roughly; in 1943 to about 2-6 billion. 
In the meantime their loans to private enterprise had dropped from 1:8 billion 
in 1929 to $960,000,000, including loans to the Wheat Board, in 1943. Regard- 
less of what Mr. Hanson says or may think, I think it is generally agreed that 
that trend will continue after the war; in other words, whether governments be 
Conservative, Liberal or what not, there will be a tendency for governments to 
invest more money in order to maintain full production and full employment. 
On this point, it has been shown before the reconstruction committee that we 
shall need investment in capital expenditures after the war of about one and a 
half million dollars a year to maintain full employment. 

Mr. McGrrr: Where do you get that figure? 

Mr. NosrwortHy: The best survey that has been made of the possibilities 
of private enterprise investing in capital investment shows that 2,400 of the 
largest industrial concerns in the country plan on investing about $106,000,000 
a year. I think it is impossible to get away from the fact that if we are to have 
full employment and maximum production, governments will be required to 
invest more and more public funds in the field of production, which would seem 
to indicate that the banks will become more and more public utilities. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Where do the figures come from? Where is this survey 
with regard to those 2,400 industries? 
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Mr. Nosewortuy: This survey was made by the Financial Post. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: A preliminary survey. 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: A preliminary survey of 2,400 separate business firms. 
Questionnaires were sent out and reports were given quite fully in the Financial 
Post. The firms comprised, I think, seven of our major industries. It is not 
a complete picture, but it is indicative of how far short private enterprise—and 
this is the manufacturing end of private enterprise—will fall of meeting the 
post-war requirements, and the need that will remain for government investment. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: It is very incomplete. 

Mr. NosrwortHy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: It did not include the railways, apparently. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The railways will spend three times that much. 


Mr. Nosnwortuy: J am merely using it as indicative. Incidentally, those 
concerns are responsible in peace time for 60 per cent of the manufacturing in 
this country. I think it is a fair indication of what may be expected. 


Hon. Mr. Instny: I do not think it is of any value at all, myself, because 
it leaves out so many industries. It leaves out the communication systems and 
transportation systems. It leaves out mining. It leaves out agriculture. 


Mr. Nosrwortuy: You are going to have to bring in a lot of industries to 
raise your capital investment from $100,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Where is that figure from? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: That was a figure given in the James document. 
A al McGrrr: What was that figure, $106,000,000; where did you get that 

gure? 

Mr. Nospwortuy: That was a figure given by the Financial \Post review of 
2,400 business concerns which included all of our large or major industries 
responsible for 70 per cent of the total production-capacity of the country. 


Mr. McGerr: I do not think there is any question about it, the surveys 
made in the United States have been even more alarming than that. 


Mr. Nospwortuy: I am going to support Mr. Slaght’s amendment, but I 
am going to support it because I feel that it is a step in the right direction; it 
is only a step, I do not think it will solve the problem which Mr. Slaght has 
raised by any means, and I am sorry that he was reluctant to take the further 
step that in my opinion and those of my colleagues would mend the difficulty. 
I am supporting it simply because I feel it is one step. I am satisfied that if 
the banks cannot carry on profitably without having to depend on additional 
government investments which the Bank of Canada can lend at cost to the 
people of Canada, then it is time we had a publicly-owned banking system. 
There is one more feature I want to point out there; there has been an abundance 
of evidence throughout the years that the banking system as at present con- 
stituted notwithstanding its income from government sources is still unable to 
meet the needs of the Canadian people and the government has had to come to 
the assistance of the banks by guaranteeing loans such as on wheat, by guaran- 
teeing loans to farmers, by setting up an industrial bank and by various other 
measures which are all designed to enable this privately-owned banking system 
to function even when it has some $35,000,000 coming in as interest on govern- 
ment securities. I think that the inner fears which have given rise to expressions 
of ardent concern show that the time has come when we should recognize that 
the banking system is a public utility and we should place it under public owner- 
ship where we think it belongs. 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Question. 


Mr. CuEaver: Unless the committee is ready for the question I would like 
to ask Mr. Noseworthy if he would answer some questions. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us get this vote over with. 

Mr. Jaqurs: I am not prepared to vote on the situation as it stands. 

The CuarrMan: I am just asking the question that a number of the hon. 
members have asked, whether the committee are ready to have the vote taken 
or not. 

Mr. Jaques: No, Iam not. It is nearly six o’clock and I am going to suggest 
that you call it six o’clock. 

The CuHatrMan: If you are not ready to vote, Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 

Mr. Cieaver: Would you permit a question? You said that you did not 
care to be interrupted? . 

Mr. NosEewortuy: Yes, I will try to answer you. 

Mr. CrizAver: Do you concede to that of Mr. Slaght’s proposal would 
effect a saving of between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I would presume that it would effect a saving of the 
difference between the interest now being paid and the cost to the Bank of 
Canada of financing all government undertakings. 

Mr. Cieaver: Then you are aware, of course, that the earnings of the banks 
in Canada last year, which was a reasonably prosperous year, the total earnings 
of the banks on shareholders’ equity on the average was 6-03 per cent; you have 
that figure? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I am not quarrelling— 

Mr. Cieaver: No, I just want to make sure of my understanding of it and 
I am just going to ask you one question. 

Mr. NosewortuHy: All right. 

Mr. CuEaver: Do you consider that that is an excessive earning? 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I have never stated at any time that I considered the 
banks’ earnings excessive compared with for instance the earnings of Lakeshore 
Mines, they are infinitesimal. 

Mr. Curaver: I take it you are not criticizing the banks for earning 6-03 
per cent? 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: No. 

Mr. Cieaver: Having regard to those two things I suggest to you that the 
banks’ deposits would have to be charged an interest rate of 1-5 per cent on all 
of their deposits for servicing if you are going to maintain the bank earning power 
at 6-03 per cent—and you are going to take $35,000,000 from their earnings. 

Mr. NosewortHy: Yes, but the public— . 

Mr. Cieaver: All right then, we agree on that; but deposits would have to 
be charged interest charge—charged, mind you, not paid—charged an interest 
charge, a service charge, of 1-5 per cent on their deposits. 

Mr. Stacur: Where do you get that figure? 

Mr. Creaver: I get that figure in this way, Mr. Slaght; I take the total 
amount of deposits and I take the total amount of revenue you are denying to 
the banks for investment on those deposits. 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: Just a minute, let me reply to that; my only answer to 
that is that if that is the case then the Canadian tax-paying public to-day are 
paying for the cost of a service which only those who are banks can give. 

Mr. Cieaver: No; I am saying this, that the servicing of those current 
accounts is being paid by the current account depositors through the banks’ use 
of their money, the profitable use of their money; and I am asking you where is 
there anything fair about saying to the current depositors of Canada, your 
ner must earn no interest and you must in addition to that pay a service 
charge. 
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Mr. Nosewortuy: Now, my whole point, Mr. Cleaver, is this: that in a 
publicly-owned banking system there would be no obligation to earn 6: something 
per cent for dividends; in the second place, that if the banks as constituted to-day 
are not earning enough dividends then I think in fairness to the bankers we 
should relieve them of that public duty and not force them to undergo a loss in 
paying interest. 

Mr. Cuieaver: All right; I am not saying that you have no right to your 
own views, but I am saying this also to you; that instead of the banks being 
able to earn 6-03 net profits for their shareholders and being able to set aside 
13-8 per cent for losses that under a publicly-owned bank with loans made to 
the people suggested by you— 


Mr. NosrewortHy: I have not suggested anybody. 

Mr. Cieaver: —their liability would be more than double. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And you would have all kinds of political pressure and 
everything else. , 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Question. 

Mr. Jaques: Mr. Chairman, it is six o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No, it is not; let us have this vote and get it over with. 

Mr. Jaques: We won’t meet again on it. If you want me to fill in the time, 
I can do that. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is the case of one man holding up this committee. 

Mr. Jaques: I am not holding up the committee. 


Mr. McGzrr: I also have something to say on this, Mr. Chairman; we 
cannot finish with it now. 
The CuHarrMAN: All right, we will adjourn until to-morrow at 11.30 a.m. 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. to meet again to-morrow, 
July 19, 1944, at 11.30 a.m. 


July 19, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. Jaques has asked for the floor. You have, have you, 
Mr. Jaques? 

Mr. Jaques: Well, I did, Mr. Chairman, yes. But if anybody else wants 
to speak first, all right. 


The CuHarrMAN: All right. Mr. Jaques gives way. 

Mr. Grawam: Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion. 

The CHatrMANn: Mr. Graham has the floor. 

Mr. Jaques: I am not giving way entirely; but if anybody else likes to 
speak first, that is all right with me. 

Mr. GraHam: I was going to suggest that this is a matter actually of great 
interest if not concern to the chartered banks, and we have a number of the 
officials of those banks with us. I think you, Mr. Chairman, should ask them 
if they care to present their views on Mr. Slaght’s amendment. 

The CHarRMAN: You are referring specifically to clause 59? 

Mr. GraHAm: Yes, to section 59, and Mr. Slaght’s amendment. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, I also have a suggestion that I should like to 
place before the committee. It is that we should call Mr. MeGeer as a witness. 
Before the committee deals with that suggestion, may I tell you why I hold 
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that view. I believe that Mr. McGeer is particularly qualified to be of 
assistance to the committee on the problems involved under section 59. He 
was a member of the British Columbia legislature for many years. Then he 
conducted for seven years, on behalf of the province, the freight rate differentials 
case. He was mayor of Vancouver fer a number of years. He built the city hall 
there on 3 per cent money and paid for it in full in ten years, which is 
acknowledged to be a real feat in civic affairs. He appeared before the Banking 
and Commerce Committee in 1934 as a special witness, being asked to come 
here by some members of his party, coming at his own expense. The committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. R. B, Hanson, at the close of his testimony 
which lasted for some time, moved and carried a unanimous resolution that the 
committee defray his expenses because of the value of the information he had 
been able to place before the committee. He has been a member of this House 
of Commons now for nine years and put forward a plan in 1934 in his book 
“Phe Conquest of Poverty” and a plan Aled with the committee, most of which 
basic reforms then put forward by hin, including the nationalization of the 
Bank of Canada into a fully owned government bank, are now facts accom- 
plished. Then there is just a further incident which I will mention, although 
+t is not my real reason for my suggestion. The great family journal, the 
Ottawa Journal, in a recent editorial on May 12, 1944, advocated. calling 
Mr. McGeer and Mr. Slaght as witnesses before the committee so that they 
might be cross-examined with a view, as they put it, to getting right down to 
brass tacks. The managing editor sent. me a copy of the editorial as a sort of 
challenge, which prompted me yesterday to offer myself as T did to the committee 
for examination by any member of it or by representatives of the bankers. 
That concluded in five minutes so far as I was concerned, but I should like to 
have Mr. McGeer called before the committee. 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Slaght, I of course hesitate to rule in the matter. It 
is a matter that is left to the committee. But Mr. McGeer is a member of the 
house and Mr. McGeer is a member of the committee. I have an idea, from 
what has passed, that the members will not hesitate to examine Mr. McGeer’s 
views as a member of the committee; and it seems to me that it is unnecessary 
to designate him as a witness. After all, we are here for an exchange of views. 
Mr. McGeer has, of course, the right to express his views, and other members 
have the right to question him. I do not see any point in naming Mr. McGeer 
as a witness. Simply as a member, he has the full privilege of stating his views. 

Mr. Suacur: What you have been good enough to say, Mr. Chairman, 
I think points the view that I present, that he should be a witness; because you 
may recall that for one and a half hours yesterday morning when I was 
expressing my views for the first time on what I have always regarded as an 
important aspect of the amendment of this bill, I was interrupted on an average 
of every two minutes. While I had no objection thereto, in the afternoon I asked 
that such interruptions should be discontinued and that any questions should be 
deferred until the end. I did feel that we progressed much more rapidly and 
much more intelligently than we did by having the cross-fire of four or five able 
centlemen interrupting, one interruption bringing on another. It was to avoid 
that situation and in order that Mr. McGeer might have the opportunity of 
making a statement and then in a dignified way be cross-examined, that I made 
the suggestion. It would take this committee out of the sort of dog fight that it 
almost degenerates into at times when we carry along on the lines that you 
have suggested. 

The CHarrMAN: When the time comes, I have no doubt that Mr. McGeer 
will be given the opportunity to make a statement; and I hope that he will not 
be interrupted except in a dignified way. 


Mr. Stacut: Why not permit me to call him as a witness? 
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The CuatrMan: I do not see any point in calling a member of this house 
or of the committee as a witness. 

Mr. Stacut: Being a member of the house or of the committee does not 
disqualify him in any way. | 

The CHarrMan: Oh, no. 

Mr. Suacut: I have referred to his outside qualifications. 


The Cuarrman: We know Mr, McGeer’s outside qualifications. We know 
that, and we know the qualifications of a good many members of this com- 
mittee. They are equally qualified. 


Mr. Stacur: If you do not mind, I should like to have the committee pass 
upon 1t. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes? 


Mr. Sracur: And either permit or refuse to permit him to give testimony 
as a witness. 


The CuarrmMan: As a witness? 
Mr. Stacur: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
honourable gentleman in his request that Mr. McGeer be called as a witness 
and now carrying it so far as to say he wants the committee to pass on it—and 
obviously the only way the committee can pass on it is in the way of a vote— 
it seems to me that it is unnecessary in view of the position Mr. McGeer is 
now in. Mr McGeer has all the privileges of a member of the committee. The 
committee will give him every possible opportunity to make a statement. I do 
not think, Mr. Chairman, that the committee should be asked to vote whether 
Mr. McGeer is to be called as a witness or not. I think, sir, that you placed 
your position before the committee in a very practical way. Every member of 
the committee has not only been anxious to hear Mr. McGeer but probably has 
derived very much information from what he said. Mr. McGeer can stand on 
his feet, the same as I am doing now, and make his statement in committee. 
But after all is said and done, should we earry a thing like that to the point 
where we vote to have Mr. McGeer as a witness or not? What are you going 
to gain by that? 

Mr. Stacut: An important organ of the press has challenged, in effect— 

The CuHarrMAN: Oh, well. 

Mr. Stacut: An organ of the press differing from our views has challenged 
us to appear as witnesses before the committee. I had my day yesterday, and 
I think Mr. McGeer should have the opportunity of meeting that challenge and 
being accorded the right to have the testimony go into the record as was done 
in 1934. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. McGeer has the same right, Mr. 
Slaght, to do as you did yesterday. I do not think, with due respect to the 
press, that what is suggested is within their ambit. They have the right of 
suggestion, but certainly they have not the right in effect to enunciate the 
policy of this committee. Mr. McGeer has the same right as you have, Mr. 
Slaght. Where do we end if we start that? Mr. Jaques may want to be a 
witness. 

Mr. McGerr: As a matter of fact, we called Social Credit as witnesses in 
1939, as you remember. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I know. But they were not members of 
the committee. 4 

Mr. McGeer: What I would suggest is this. I believe that our views should 
not only be placed before the committee for the examination of committee 
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members, but that the bankers and those with whose views our views clash, 
should also have the right to cross-examine us. We have had the right to 
cross-examine the bankers. 

The CuHatrman: Mr. McGeer, I doubt if we have ever given in this 
committee the right to people who are not members of the committee to 
cross-examine the members or to cross-examine witnesses. : 

Mr. McGerrr: Not as a member of the committee. | 

The CHarrnMAN: No. 

Mr. McGerer: But as a witness they can. 

The CHamRMAN: We cannot dissociate you from your position as a member 
of the committee and a member of the house. We are not going to put you 
out of the house, Mr. McGeer. We would all regret that. We do not want 
that. We want you to be a member of the committee. | 

Mr. McGerer: Of course, it is in the hands of the committee; but we want 
it to be known that we are perfectly willing to come before the bankers and 
give them this opportunity of cross-examining us. 

The CuHairMAN: We accept your statement, then. 

Mr. CLeAver: I would suggest that Mr. McGeer be given the floor to 
present his views; and that at the conclusion any member of the committee, 
as is our practice, should ask him any questions he wishes. 

Mr. Jaques: Mr. Chairman, it was agreed that I should have a few 
minutes. 

Mr. McGrer: Yes. All right. Then I will follow you. 

Mr. Jaqurs: All right.. I will not take more than a few minutes of the 
time of the committee, but I felt that I should make a short statement on this 
motion. Before I say anything I want to repeat what I have said before, that 
my interest in this inquiry and also the interest of those with whom I am 
associated, is entirely with the idea of preserving free enterprise and the private 
initiative; we are opposed to nationalization and to any further government 
entry into business. And it is because we are against that that we think it will 
be necessary to make changes not in the laws, which I do not think exist, but 
in the rules of economics, and particularly of our financial system. 

With regard to this particular motion I am rather surprised that the 
opposition comes from those who are also opposed to the idea that the banks 
create the money they lend; because if the situation is as we are told it is by 
perhaps a majority of the members of the committee, that they only lend their 
deposits, then how can these people object to having the banks keep a 100 per 
cent reserve; for that is exactly what the banks claim exists at the present time. 
On the other hand, as I understand it, the banks are entitled by law to extend 
their credit up to twenty times their cash reserves, but experience has taught them 
that it is not safe to go beyond a ten to one ratio. I think, as far as we are 
concerned, if we support this motion, it is not with any idea of reducing the 
scope of the banks’ operations, it is really to enlarge them and to make it safe 
for them to go as far as they like when it comes to financing the legitimate needs 
of the Canadian economy. I do not think it is yet realized, certainly I have not 
gained any impression from this committee that it is realized, how great the 
needs will be after this war is over. I do not think the members generally have 
realized the enormous strides forward which our production capacity has made 
because of the war. I suggest that the period between the last war and the 
present war proves that the existing economic, or I should say the existing 
financial, system has been unable to take care of conditions which existed, and 
I feel quite sure that it will be still less able to take care of the conditions which 
will arise as a consequence of this war; and I think the issue is becoming’ clearer 
every day that it is either totalitarianism—that is for the government to take 
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over all business and run all the business of the country—or else we have got 
to make it possible for private enterprise to continue and give security to the 
people. I believe that is the fundamental issue not only before Canada but 
before the whole world to-day; and I think that we are doing private enterprise, 
we are doing the banks if you like, a mighty poor service in trying to restrict 
and oppose the changes which I am convinced will be necessary. It seems to 
me that anybody who objects to this 100 per cent reserve is admitting the fact 
that the banks do lend not their deposits but credit which they create on the 
basis of their cash reserves. You cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Krnutxy: Oh yes you can, it works well in the interest of both. 

Mr. Jaques: I do not think it does. The conditions which prevail may 
work for the banks at the present time. I am glad it works for somebody. But 
I do not think anybody could say that it works generally in the interest of the 
country, certainly not considering the state of the country before the war. I do 
not think it does. 

Objection has been taken, I think it was by the Minister of Finance or 
Dr. Clark, that this provision would limit the profits of the private banks. 

Mr. Marier: It would wipe them out. 


Mr. Jaques: That is a question with respect to which I do not feel qualified 
to pass an opinion. I do not see why it should, and even if that were true I am 
quite sure that it would be possible so to arrange the matter that the profits 
would not be wiped out. I do not see why it necessarily follows. They certainly 
would gain. It seems to me they would gain by the extra safety and the extra 
security. And if that is true, of course, the basis of the opposition of this idea-— 
it is based apparently on the erroneous idea, I believe, on the statement that the 
banks lend their depositors’ savings. I suppose there is no use in trying to argue 
that point. I take the view that they do not, and I take it on the authority of 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): That was in 1939. 

Mr. Jaques: In 1939; I asked him that question myself. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): And he gave a slightly different opinion 
this year. 

Mr. Krnury: The funny thing to me is that everyone who comes before us 
finds you travelling along with him, and then you do not agree with his 
conclusions. 

Mr. Jaqugs: It is a little difficult—I have the exact quotation here. 

Mr. Curaver: If they do not lend or even invest the deposits, what do they 
do with them? 

Mr. Jaques: Here it is: “Mr Towers—The banks of course cannot lend 
the money of their depositors’— | 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): You may remember the fact that this year 
Mr. Towers qualified that statement. | 


Mr. McGerr: Oh, not very much. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Not very much? Oh well, the record speaks 
for itself. 


Mr. Jaques: I will make a very simple suggestion there; supposing a 
number of us were to go into a bank this morning and were to deposit $100 each; 
say ten of us were to go into a bank and deposit $100, there would be a deposit 
of $1,000 in that bank; and then somebody comes along later in the day to that 
bank and borrows $1,000; and then just out of curosity the ten of us who had put 
our deposits there of $100 each go into the bank and say to the manager, is 
our money still here? Does he say, no it is not, I have just loaned a thousand 
dollars to Mr. So-and-So? He will say; yes, of course it is here, unless you have 
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chequed it out. Well, the man who borrows the money has his $1,000, and 
collectively the ten of us have our $1,000, and that makes $2,000 there where only 
$1,000 existed before. Is that not the creation of money? 

Mr. McCann: But there are tens of thousands of depositors; is that not 
true? 


Mr. Jaques: Certainly, it is true of them all. 


Mr. Cunaver: Surely, Mr. Jaques, you conceive the fact that all of the 
depositors do not want to withdraw all of their deposits on the same day. 


Mr. Jaques: Certainly, and it is on that basis that the system continues; 
for if they did, as Mr. Towers admitted in 1939, if they had withdrawn their 
deposits or wanted to withdraw their deposits all at one time it would break 
any banking system there is. If the people go into the banks and they want 
their money out of the banks they do not ask for cheques. They ask for cash 
on the barrel-head, and that is legal tender. 


Mr. Kinury: It reminds me of the old lady who did not have very much 
education. She used to buy things in town for her neighbours. She had to take 
a purse for each person’s money and keep it in a separate place so she could 
keep count of it. She had a purse for every friend so she did not get confused 
in the handling of her money. It seems to me your suggestion is like that. 


Mr. Jaques: I am not suggesting anything. I am stating some facts. I 
am not criticizing the practice at all because I know very well that we could 
not have carried on without it. This old idea of thinking, as many people 
would have us do now, that you can limit money to what they call hard 
money, precious metals, has been the cause of more misery than all other 
things put together. When we read in our history books that this king and 
that king debased the coinage they are made to look to us as though they 
were Just common forgers. Instead what they were doing, and what they 
recognized as their most sacred duty, was to keep the supply of money in 
balance with the supply of goods; in other words, to keep prices level. That 
was the whole purpose of what we read in. the history books as to «debasing 
coinage. 

Mr. Kinuey: I think they dethroned the kings who chiselled the coins 
and Queen Elizabeth came along— 

Mr. Jaques: You want to read a Httle different history than what we 
were taught in the schools. It is quite evident you could not eo and manu- 
facture silver, you could not manufacture gold, and unless you could find. new 
gold mines or new silver mines, then the world was limited for money to 
the amount of precious metal there was in existence. 

Mr. Kinuey: You would not believe in cutting a yard measure down 
to thirty inches if you had a yard measure. 

Mr. Jaques: No, I would not. You, of course, put the cart before the 
horse. 


Mr. Stacut: You would not believe in making it 360 inches either. 
Mr. Jaques: If you bring up this question I will give you the answer 
of Mr. Winston Churchill. I think I have got it here. . 


The Cuatrman: I would suggest, gentlemen, that as far as possible we 
cease from interruption. | 


Mr. Jaques: I am merely trying to point out that money has got to be 
expended if industry is going to expand. JT am not criticizing this method 
which has been adopted universally of the banks creating credit and loaning 
that. I say that is a provision which has made progress possible: I take it 
that the idea behind the moving of this motion is to safeguard that process. 
That is the way I understand it. : 
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Mr. Martier: It would restrict them. 


Mr. Jaques: No, I think it would have the opposite effect. At the present 
time when the credit of the banks exceeds the 10 or 11 to 1 ratio we are 
told that the credit structure gets top heavy and they have to reduce their 
sails. They have to cut down and reduce their loans and credits. That is 
what we are always told. I do not say that any of the bankers here have 
told me that, but that is what we have always been told. Now, why not 
try and arrange matters so that they do not have to reduce their loans, so 
that in so far as legitimate business is concerned they can meet every legitimate 
demand for credit without any danger to themselves? 

I am not here as an expert; of course. I am merely putting svwadil general 
views. Where there is a will there is a way, and if we want to change a 
thing, we can do it. I believe not only that it can be changed but that it 
should be changed for the benefit of everybody because the alternative is 
what? The alternative is not what so many members seem to think, a nice 
comfortable return to the pre-war days, and even to pre-1914 days. That is 
not the alternative. It is not even the banking institutions that are at stake. 
In my opinion, it is parliament itself that is at stake, for one thing is certain, 
that if free enterprise and democracy as we have known them cannot. supply 
the security which the people mean to have at all costs, then they will scrap 
everything in order to get it, and it will mean what has happened in every 
other country, government control, government business, in other words, totali- 
tarian government. 

Mr. GraHaAm: Nationalization. 

Mr. Jaques: That is the alternative. Surely the recent elections ought to 
make that clear enough. We Social ‘Crediters draw a distinction between private 
finance and public finance. I am not sure, but I imagine Mr. Slaght has the 
same idea, that the banks should take care of private enterprise, private busi- 
ness, but that the government should finance themselves. That is more or less 
the idea behind this motion. We do not want to see the government going into 
business, and we co not want to see the banks financing the government at, all. 
They should be kept separate. I am not saying fora moment that this motion 
is the solution of our trouble but I believe it is a move inthe right direction. 

Then, Mr. Noseworthy quoted some figures. I did not hear them, but the 
impression I got was—and it certainly was news to me—that it has been 
admitted by private enterprise that they will only need one hundred and some 
odd million dollars after the war. 

Mr. Nosewortry: That was the result of a partial survey. I did not imply 
that was all private enterprise would need. That was the findings of a survey 
made of 2,400 of the largest industrial concerns in the country. That was their 
contemplated investment in capital goods. 

Mr. McGerer: As I read the article it was a warning that private enter- 
prise was not going to be able to take up the slack that would be developed. 
Mr. Kinury: That was surplus investment in addition to what they have 
now. They have a big investment now. 

Mr. McGesr: If you read the article in that paper you will see it is a warn- 
ing the same as Mr. Towers gave us. 

Mr. Jaques: I do not want to take up any more time of the committee. 
I think I have made my stand clear. I am not here as an opponent of. the 
banks but just the opposite. I am not. here as an opponent of private enterprise 
and the profit system. I am here as a defender of those things. I feel very 
strongly that those who oppose monetary reform are the very ones who will 
drive the country to accept socialism and totalitarianism. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer. 
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Mr. McGerrr: Mr. Chairman, in speaking to section 59 and to the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Slaght, I had in mind to offer an amendment to section 
75 which reads as follows:— 

It shall be unlawful for any chartered bank to create and issue bank 
deposit credit in place of, or as a substitute for, the lawful currency and 
coinage of the Dominion of Canada unless the amount so created and 
issued has been authorized by a Board consisting of the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, the Minister of Finance and the Prime Minister. 

I think I may offer that and discuss it now, and I will not discuss it on 
section 75. ) 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Is that something new? 

Mr. McGesrr: It is this— 

Mr. GraHam: Is that an amendment to section 69? 

Mr. McGerrr: No, to section 75. If you will recall, section 75 gives the 
general powers to the bank and the only place I can find any authority in the 
Bank Act for the issue of bank deposit credits on cash reserves is in section 75, 
and it is only to be found in an interpretation of the power to carry on banking 
business. Now, as a lawyer, I have always thought that the power to create 
and issue bank deposit credit as a substitute for money was illegal; I do not 
think the banking practice or banking business includes the power to create 
money. My reason for believing that that is the correct legal interpretation is 
that under our constitution the national government alone has the power to 
define and create and issue money. We have our national currency provided 
for in our Currency Act which authorizes the government of the dominion to 
define the quantity of metal in a cent, in a nickle, in a silver coin and, where 
in circulation, in gold coin. That prerogative right of national government. is 
preserved by the provisions in the Criminal Code against counterfeiting, and 
the same thing applied to the issue of bank notes in pre-Bank of Canada days, 
and now to the issue of Bank of Canada notes. The only exception to that was 
the specific authorization in the Bank Act permitting the chartered banks to 
issue chartered bank notes and to use them as currency for whomever will 
accept them, and made them legal tender in the liquidation of an obligation 
to the chartered bank issuing them. So that we had always a parliamentary 
recognition of the prerogative right of national government to reserve to itself 
and to itself alone the power to define and to create and to issue the medium of 
exchange of the people and the government. 

Under a practice now so long adopted that I am rather inclined to think 
our courts would accept it as an established custom of the banking trade, we find 
ourselves in the position that the issuers of the medium of exchange upon which 
both government and people must rely consist not only of the Bank of Canada 
but of the chartered banks—nine of them who have nine powers to issue their 
own money in the form of debts called bank deposits. 

Yesterday in the course of the discussion it was asked by one of the members 
of the committee if the bankers have that power, then why don’t they use it to 
make excessive profits? Well, it is a power that has limitations, and one of the 
things that every banker with that power must keep in mind is that he cannot 
get out of step with the other banks; credits must’ be moved out and withdrawn 
by the bankers operating in the multi-bank system, and if one banker gets out 
of line with the others in one credit obligation the result is that he is called 
upon to meet, through the clearing house, his cheque obligations in Bank of 
Canada cash; and in every instance where a chartered bank has gone into bank- 
ruptcy in Canada it has first been because it was unable to meet its legal tender 
dominion notes—and now Bank of Canada cash—to the other banks. That is 
not something that is free from pretty definite decision and acknowledged fact, 
but it was very fully discussed in the Macmillan committee report which Sir 
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Josiah Stamp and many others have recognized as probably the most up to 
date and comprehensive study in monetary economy yet published. We thought 
enough of the Macmillan committee report in 1932 to appoint the head of that 
Committee and the author of that report to come to Canada and produce for us 
the Macmillan report of Canada. 


Of all the books available as studies of practical monetary economy and 
applied science I believe that these two books, as far as our British system is 
concerned, are by far the most complete and comprehensive. The Macmillan 
report, from which I am going to quote now, was filed with the British govern- 
ment in 1931,‘shortly before England was forced off the gold standard. Had the 
situation developed. where England was forced to meet what was looked upon 
as a very dangerous and critical situation at the time I think the Macmillan 
report would have been more definite in some of its conclusions; but I do think 
you will find that in studying this report you will see the steps that have been 
taken by Britain, by Canada, and by the other nations of the world under 
which they have found the means of financing the tremendous war effort that 
has been produced to defeat the aggression of Germany, Japan and Italy. 

In describing the creation of bank deposits at page 34 in section 74 the 
report says this:— 


It is not unnatural to think of the deposits of a bank as being created 
by the public through the deposit of cash representing either savings or 
amounts which are not for the time being required to meet expenditure. 
But the bulk of the deposits arise out of the action of the banks themselves, 
for by granting loans, allowing money to be drawn on an overdraft or 
purchasing securities a bank creates a credit in its books, which is the 
equivalent of a deposit. A simple illustration, in which it will be con- 
venient to assume that all banking is concentrated in one bank, will make 
this clear. Let us suppose that a customer has paid into the bank £1,000 
in cash and that it is judged from experience that only the equivalent 
of 10 per cent of the bank deposit need be held actually in cash to meet 
the demands of customers; then the £1,000 cash received will obviously 
support deposits amounting to £10,000. Suppose that the bank then 
grants a loan of £900; it will open a credit of £900 for its customer, 
and when the customer draws a cheque for £900 upon the credit so opened 
that cheque will, on our hypothesis, be paid into the account of another 
of the bank’s customers. 

The bank now holds both the original deposit of £1,000 and the £900 
paid in by the second customer. Deposits have thus increased to £1,900 
and the bank holds against its liability to pay out this sum (a) the 
original £1,000 of cash deposited and (b) the obligation of a customer to 
repay the loan of £900. The same result follows if the bank, instead of 
lending £900 to a customer, purchases an investment of that amount. 
The cheque which it draws upon itself in payment for the investment 
is paid into the seller’s bank account and creates a deposit of that amount 
in his name. The bank, in this latter case, holds against its total liability 
for £1,900 (a) the original £1,000 of cash and (b) the investment which 
it has purchased. The bank can carry on the process of lending, or pur- 
chasing investments, until such time as the credits created, or invest- 
ments purchased, represent nine times the amount of the original deposit 
of £1,000 in cash. 


May I say to the members of the committee that I think that was the first 
time in the history of British banking that that definite statement of fact with 
_regard to the creation of bank deposits as a substitute for money was ever made 
by an authoritative body reporting under the responsibility of parliamentary 
appointment. 
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- Section 75 goes on to describe the difficulties which the banks were up 
against. It reads:— . 

75. The process:is much the same when we remove the assumption 
that there is only one bank. The credit granted by one bank may reach 
the accounts of customers in another bank. There is thus established a 
claim by the second bank upon the first for cash, and the ability of the 
second bank to grant loans is improved in so far as that of the first 
bank is reduced. Over the banking system as a whole therefore, loans 
and investments made by the banks increase their deposits. There is, 
however, a limitation on this process. A bank which is actively creating 
deposits in this way will naturally find that a considerable part of. the 
cheques drawn against them will be in favour of other banks. It will 
thus lose part of its cash reserve to those banks and must proceed to 
limit its loan operations if its normal cash ratio is to be maintained. 
In practice, therefore, no one bank can afford to pursue a policy of 
creating deposits by making loans or investments which is much cut 
of line with the policies of other banks. 


They must march together in expanding loans. They must march together when 
loans are withdrawn. It is both in that power to create that kind of money and 


whole economy. 


The other point of view is this. What are we going to finance in the post- 
war period? What are the obligations that we in Canada will face, not only 
through our federal government but through our provincial governments and 
through our municipal and local governments and through our corporations? 
I commend the Governor of the Bank of Canada both for the statements that 
he made in his report and the statements he made to this committee, that the 
task is unknown and that it is going to be, both in size and in character, 
unprecedented. 

Now may I emphasize that by just drawing to the attention of the members 
of the committee one bit of information that came to me from the State -of 
New York. I put this before you because I think it is a fairly clear indication 
of how wide the obligations of finance may be in the post-war period. This 
report was made to Governor Dewey of the State of New York by the 
New York Unemployment Insurance State Advisory Council. They were mak- 
ing a survey as to what the employment in relation to insurance in that state 
would be in the post-war period. I quote from the New. York Times of 
March 6:— 
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Those taking the most optimistic view of the post-war situation 
believed that employment would be maintained at 10 to 20 per cent 
above the 1940 level because of post-war planning and the stored-up 
demand for goods. This would mean a drop of 500,000 in average monthly 
employment below the wartime high. In this view, 1,500,000 persons 
would be entitled to $325,000,000 from the fund in the first post-war 
year,— 3 

I may say this is not in the United States. It is in the State of New York 
alone. Continuing:— | 

. 1,300,000. persons to $270,000,000 in the second year and 900,000 
persons to $165,000,000 in the third year, when an upturn was expected. 

The most pessimistic view was that post-war employment would 
drop 10 per cent below the 1940 level. On this basis 2,500,000 persons 
would be entitled to $700,000,000 in the first year, 1,500,000 persons to 
$400,000,000 in the second year and 1,200,000 persons to $240,000,000 
in the third year. 

According to the middle view outlined in the report, 2,000,000 persons 
would be entitled. to $575,000,000 in the first post-war year, 1,500,000 
persons to $400,000.000 in the second and 1,000,000 to $200,000,000 in 
the third, with fund receipts exceeding expenditures in the fourth. | 


Now, there is a survey made in a state most similar to our own eastern 
Canada from the industrial point of view and from the point of view of the 
war program, and they get a margin which is tremendously wide in their con- - 
ception of what might happen. Now, no matter what happens in the post- 
war period I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we in Canada can never afford to 
allow the spectre of unemployment to march across this dominion and we must 
always be prepared to finance what we reasonably anticipate to be the necessity, 
but we must be prepared to finance the very limit of any unemployment that 
may come. Now,-I don’t know—other men are able to analyse and observe 
these things just as well as I am—but when I hear men talking about full 
employment, | wonder if they appreciate what full employment would mean in 
Canada with our equipment and our productive capacity. I venture to say there 
are very few industries producing the necessities of life in Canada which, if 
they went all out on a full-employment basis, would not in six months’ time 
produce more than a year’s requirements. It is so in our shoe industry, }t is 
so in our knitting industry. It is so in practically every department of our 
economy. | 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Does that apply all over the world or are you 
speaking just of Canada? 

Mr. McGeer: As it applies to Canada. I am coming to foreign trade later 
on, but I do want to deal with our domestic situation. I think we recognize that 
in our economy that we have achieved what many other nations are hoping to 
achieve, and I think it has been brought out to a remarkable degree that upon 
this continent we, Canada and United States, have developed an industrial 
capacity away ahead of any other people—and it is exemplified in the productive 
capacity for war purposes that we have achieved. 

Then there is this question of reconstruction—I don’t think that is the term 
to use, as I see it we have had nothing smashed down here. When we talk 
about reconstruction in Canada we are using a term which is a misnomer. We 
have nothing to reconstruct in Canada. We have constructed far beyond any- 
thing which we have ever had before the war. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is a question re-aligning, perhaps that 
is it. 

Mr. McGerer: It is not reconstruction. What I think is that we should 
talk in terms not of reconstruction or re-alignment, but in terms of an expansion- 
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ary program that will put our people to work in all fields of human life, that is, 
the social, the cultural and the economic; where we can build a Canada worthy 
of the ambitions of the Canadian people for national unity and individual life. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is right. 


Mr. McGreer: Yes. We do need to go forward; not because we have some- 
thing to reconstruct, but simply because we have to expand upon the sound found- 
ations that were developed, and to use that power which we now know we have 
developed to the highest standard of any country in the world. I have no quarrel 
with that. Let me say this; I believe to achieve that end, we have got to move 
on two distinct fronts. Our own normal economy will take care of this expansion 
pick-up that we expect in connection with private industry. We can expect 
private industry to do something; but I think with a great many men with 
whom I have talked to-day that we are going to find it extremely difficult to 
get the accumulated savings that are invested in government bonds into private 
industry. There is no question about that. Any banker in this room will tell 
you, as many of them have told me, that they have plenty of money in the banks 
in the possession of people, but that gives us no right to conclude that in our 
present position that money is going to be converted into private enterprise and 
activity. There are many reasons for that; one is the threat of socialism if you 
like; one is the threat of disturbed conditions; the other is, as Mr. Graham 
Towers told us, the burdens of taxation. So that we cannot afford to count in the 
post-war period too greatly upon private enterprise to take up the slack and 
provide the new homes, the automobiles and the thousand and one things which, 
notwithstanding our high standard of living in the system of life that we are 
enjoying to-day, are not being enjoyed at the moment. How many of our people 
can we engage in the supplying first of our domestic requirements and second 
of all that we can export? Again, many think that the expansion of export trade 
is something that is going to come about automatically. I venture to say that 
the bulk of your export trade during the post-war years, for possibly two or 
three or five years will depend upon a policy to carry on of a lend-lease program 
which you have got to finance yourself. 

And now you will probably evolve, you must evolve in your foreign trade 
an organization that will take what Canadians can produce in surpluses abroad 
and bring back or use goods and services of other people; and the foreign trade 
of tomorrow will depend first upon the ability of Canada to organize itself as a 
producing nation, and to organize on a basis of producing what it can exchange— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): On a competitive basis. 


Mr. McGrer: —on a competitive basis. But I think under the same system 
of agreement which we were developing before the war where we agreed with 
nation after nation to take and exchange from them what they took from us, a 
similar amount of goods and services, or to accumulate in those other nations 
credits we can do much; but that must be organized, our Department of Trade 
and Commerce must do just exactly in this modern world of ours what a modern 
business man does who serves any community. It has got to organize the things 
that we can do in Canada and that can contribute to our own standard of living 
and our own well being by creating things other nations want. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Did I understand you to say that first there 
would be a lend-lease period and then there would be organized exchange? 


Mr. McGerr: And then organized exchange. I agreed with that. I believe 
that is the logical thing. I do not see how a great many of these nations, like 
China or all the countries of Europe, or even England; I do not see how we can 
look forward to payment from them. People cite the debt policy of England as 
being a fairly good guide. It is indicated in the material I have before me here 
that England has twelve thousand million dollars of global liabilities which she 
has got to serve out of her own exports; and Canada has not got any of that, 
I suppose, except probably some $700,000,000. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And that will lead to bulk deals. 


Mr. McGerer: Bulk deals, yes; I mean to say that has been discussed by 
a good many men who have thought it out. What some of them suggest is to 
go further and accumulate credits and then after a period of time if you can- 
not make use of them just wipe out those credits, have them liquidated. The 
underlying principle of thinkers in foreign trade is inspired by the principle 
that instead of international trade being tantamount to incipient war, a thing 
which developed eventually into a real war, that international trade will be 
a basis of co-operation upon which peace among the nations of the world can 
be built. 


Mr. CiEeAver: Mutua! benefit. 


Mr. McGerer: Mutual benefit. I mean to say the thing that helps every- 
body. Unfortunately in the past, particularly in the pre-war period, we went 
doggedly on with a foreign trade war with other nations in the world, trying 
to get a favourable balance at the expense of somebody else, using depreciated 
currencies, embargos, bonuses, and a thousand and one things of that kind, all 
designed to get favorable balances and all intended to be created for the purpose 
of liquidating debts at the expense of somebody else. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And hit and miss as well. 

Mr. McGerrr: Hit and miss as well, no organization. We had no organiza- 
tion in Canada. Men were trading in Australia and all over the world. There 
was no opportunity for them to discuss what they were doing. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Do you suggest that in the future they will 
not exchange for profit? What would be the incentive? 

Mr. McGrrr: No, I simply say you make the exchange for profit more 
secure by organizing it as a sound merchant organizes the trade in his own 
community. 

Mr. NosrwortHy: In other words, you are arguing for a planned economy. 

Mr. McGerer: I have always argued for a planned economy. I think it is 
just as stupid to think in this modern world we can get along without guides, 
controls and regulations in the rapidly moving channels of trade and commerce 
and monetary investment as it would be to assume you could let traffic go free 
on the corner of Broadway and Fifth avenue. We must have some measure of 
control and assistance. The other field is this; just how much employment 
we can depend upon and to what extent we must finance it without returns 
from abroad is a matter that can only be disclosed in the future. It is just as 
wide open as the survey of unemployment made by Governor Dewey was in 
the State of New York, but one thing we can be certain of. We must eliminate 
from employment in the production of consumer goods and services a substan- 
tial number of people and we must give them employment elsewhere. I suggest 
that brings us into two responsibilities of federal government. The federal 
government must assume, be responsible for and take over the obligation of 
financing public services or social services of this nation. They must be infinitely 
broader than any program now proposed by parliament. Certainly family 
allowances, as the Beveridge report indicates, is one of the cornerstones. The 
other is an adequate non-contributary old age pension. If the nation will take 
care out of its abundance of its children and its aged it has fixed itself to a 
sound basis of practical political economy. 

Then, take your Unemployment Insurance Act which is a splendid piece 
of legislation but does not go far enough. A great many men paying unemploy- 
ment insurance moneys have no compensation because they were always 
employed. If that were extended so that at a given age these men paying into 
the fund could retire—if they are $2 a day men on a $2 a day basis and if they 
are $10 a day men on $10 a day basis—and live in comfort and no longer be a 
competitive factor in the production of consumer goods it would be helpful. 
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Mr. Macvonaup (Brantford): Would that be apart from the old age 
pension? 

Mr. McGeer: Yes, that is what I would say is the proper way to work out 
your contributary old age pension. Then, your other social services are well 
known, but the greatest. social service that needs financing, Mr. Minister, is the 
education of the youth of Canada. If there is one part of our economy that has 
suffered disastrously from the present monetary system it is that department 
which is so valuable, namely, that of education. If you will go out through 
western Canada or down through your own lovely provinces in the maritimes 
and examine the conditions under which the teachers of this land are compelled 
to operate and the salaries that are paid to them and the general conclitions 
of education I know you cannot be proud of it. 

Let me just refer to a statement of the importance of that which I came 
across many years ago in my reading, as to the value of education. If we are 
ever going to find a substitute for the discipline of poverty, if we are ever going to 
find a way in an age of abundance to prevent a clash between constitutional 
government and mob rule it will be found as a product of our educational system. 
Let me give you this. 


The final word in the solution of the problems of industry les with 
an educated and intelligent public opinion. The fundamental assumption 
of popular government is the control of political affairs by an opinion 
which is truly public. Enlightenment of opinion is a matter of education. 
Only through the agencies of education and public opinion may we hope 
for a general acceptance of the conception of industry as being in the 
nature of public service, and for the change of attitude in the relations 
of its parties consequent upon a belief in common as contrasted with 
opposed interests. Only through education and opinion supplementing all 
that invention and government may be able to do, ean general application 
of principles underlying peace, work and health be assured. 


That is a statement made by our own Prime Minister, the Right Honourable 
W. L. Mackenzie King, in his book “Industry and Humanity” published in 
1918. } 

Mr. Chairman, let me draw this to the attention of the committee. What 
plans have we now for the expansion of our educational system or what estimate 
has been made of the increased costs of education? 


Mr. NoszwortHy: An estimate has been made by a survey committee of 
the Canada Newfoundland Educational Association calling for $140,000,000 
of new investment and expenditure. 

The CuHairman: A little louder. 

Mr. McGeer: I have read that report and my own humble opinion is it is 
inadequate and hopelessly low. It does not envisage anything like raising the 
standard of living of the school teachers or of the whole organization or the 
expansion of the services. One of the things I had in mind which we should do, 
and do without delay, is that we should take the National Research Council 
with all the splendid work it is doing and immediately coordinate it into a 
university of applied science, but I venture to say none of these things can be 
measured until we know that we can finance them up to the standards that 
will satisfy the ambitions of the Canadian people. There is a field there, Mr. 
Chairman, by which through social services we can put into circulation the 
amount of money that is necessary to consume the goods that must be consumed 
if the number of people now engaged in producing consumer goods and services 
are going to continue to be employed. That is roughly 3,200,000. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And the word “education” must be very 
inclusive. 


Mr. McGerer: Of course it must be, 
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Mr. NosrewortHy: Just one moment, Mr. McGeer; the report I referred to 
calls for the annual expenditure of $40,000,000 a year by way of increase in 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. McGeer: An increase in the number of teachers? Well, of course, 
my own idea of that kind of thing is outlined in this: when I was mayor of 
Vancouver I proposed to develop education as the base of our civic life. I wanted 
in each school, particularly in the suburbs of the poor people, a school centre with 
a stadium, a gymnasium, a playing field, a skating rink, a swimming pool, a 
theatre, accommodation for literature, art and music; and to make that school 
a centre— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And a workshop?— 


Mr. McGerrr: The technical schools are already a part of our school 
system—to make that school centre a centre for the parents as well as the 
children. To do that in Vancouver would cost the city based on the lowest figure 
we could get, around $140,000 a unit, but to do the thing right those units will 
cost somewhere in the neighbourhood of half a million dollars apiece. But 
imagine the difference that will come in the life of the community equipped in 
that way. The most appalling thing that the vast majority of our workers are 
confronted with, Mr. Minister, is not the eight-hour day, but some method of 
being engaged profitably, culturally or in some other way, during the other six- 
teen hours. The inertia of idleness, if it is not guarded against by the community 
at large, is one of the most dangerous conditions against which democracy must 
work if it 1s going to avoid deterioration. 

Under social services employment must be given and moneys must be 
distributed from the state to create consumers’ buying power. Am I to hear 
again from someone that you cannot get something for nothing? To issue the 
medium of exchange as a fulfilment of a constitutional power and a constitutional 
responsibility is not getting something for nothing. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If you utilize labour and material. 


Mr. McGrrr: Why, of course. This idea that the state must only issue 
money as a banker issues it to have it returned freighted with interest is one 
of the greatest fallacies that ever crept into the science of political economy. 
Governments do not declare dividends in terms of money; governments declare 
dividends in terms of national integrity, in terms of standards of living for their 
people, in terms of the power of government to do for the people that which 
they cannot do for themselves or to do for the people that which the govern- 
ment can do better. A government’s responsibility to its people is that of a 
servant, exercising all its constitutional powers to aid and assist the people 
to live together better and to aid the people to employ their intcligence, genius 
if you will, and their capacity to produce together the things they can use 
individually; and to produce the things that are required to sustain life, to 
sustain health and to sustain a stability, a reasonably progressive rate in the 
betterment of every individual in the community. And the power to do that 
on the part of a national government is in the power to create and issue the 
medium of exchange without which the people cannot divide their labour and 
consuming power. 

Do you think that we could have marched on in this war effort if our 
eovernment had not stepped into the breach and provided annually billions 
and billions of dollars with which the people engaged in the war industry produced 
the materials of the mines, the forests and the land and took them to the 
factories? That medium of exchange had to come into being, and it had to be 
circulated by the government in the way it was circulated or our people could 
not have distributed a division of their labour to the production of the things 
we have got. Are we going to abandon the knowledge that we have gleaned 
from that great experience when we come to face the challenge of conquering 
poverty for the people of Canada? And the job we are faced with is that 
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if we in parliament cannot meet that end, then others are going to take our 
place. They probably will not do it as well, because I believe we can do these 
things with freedom, while others believe that freedom must be destroyed to 
achieve the material ends. My experience in reading what little history I have 
read is that wherever a people have given away their freedom to secure a 
material advantage, they have invariably lost both. But we in this committee 
cannot overlook the fact that politically in Canada the people have struck their 
tents; they have gotten into the caravan and they are marching everywhere. 
In British Columbia and Alberta, the battle of monetary reform and socialism 
goes on to-day. It goes on in Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec and the 
maritimes, always more stable than the rest of us, but I understand that even 
down there there are rumblings that have gone beyond the coal mines. 


Mr. Curaver: Would an interruption disturb you now? 


Mr. McGeer: Yes, it would if I am to finish my point. However, let 
me say to you that the job of financing that program of social service is a 
responsibility of federal power. 

Now, let me come to another point. People ask me, as I travel across this 
country from coast to coast, will there be work for the men and women when 
the war industries close down and when those troops that are going to be 
demobilized are sent back to civilian life? J am not so sure there will be. I 
am confident that there should be; and I am confident that there can be. We 
in Canada are particularly blessed I believe; I believe we are the richest people 
in the world; I do not think there are another twelve million people that have 
got a land of resources and opportunities that can come within miles of us. 
Now what are those opportunities? We happen to live alongside of one hundred 
and thirty millions of the richest, most active, and willing spenders in the 
whole world. Properly developed Canada can take out of America in tourist 
trade alone annually a sufficient amount of money to pay on every dollar 
of public works investment intelligently expended to develop Canada’s natural 
resources as a tourist centre. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, it is 1 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
The CHarrMAN: You have the floor, Mr. McGeer. 


Mr. McGrrr: Mr. Chairman, if I might just revert to the social security 
program that I was outlining, and what would be necessary, I should like to 
put on record a statement from “Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada” 
by Harry M. Cassidy, Ph.D., a brilliant British Columbian, a graduate of the 
University of British Columbia and now professor of social welfare in the 
University of California. He has had a very wide experience in social welfare 
problems in the Dominion of Canada and in British Columbia. At page 136 
of that book which was published last year he says this:— 

J. M. Keynes, the noted British economist,—He is now Lord Keynes. 
—has said that as a result of the war “we shall have learnt some 
things about the conduct of currency and foreign trade, about central 
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controls, and about the capacity of the country to produce, which will 
prevent us from ever relapsing into our pre-war economic morass. There 
is no reason why most people should not look forward to higher standards 
of life after the war than they have ever enjoyed yet.” 

The economic policies necessary to hold up employment and agri- 
cultural prosperity will be various, probably including collaboration with 
other nations to build up world trade; control of credit; taxation that 
obtains sufficient revenues for public purposes without penalizing busi- 
ness enterprise; control of monopolies and monopolistic business prac- 
tices; large-scale public investment in housing, public utilities, conser- 
vation of national resources, and community facilities; and the stimula- 
tion of private investment. Such governmental policies will be necessary 
whether Canada continues to rely mainly on a free-enterprise’ economy 
or turns progressively to socialism. <A social security plan itself will help 
towards the obective of full employment. Sir William Beveridge points 
to this as one of the incidental advantages of his plan for Britain. 
“Payment of unemployment benefit,” he says, “will maintain the pur- 
chasing power of work people, if trade depression begins, and will thus 
mitigate the severity of the depression.” A committee of sixty-eight 
American experts on social security, mainly economists, has stated recently 
that “the most direct means to counteract deflation are sound and feasible 
measures which seek to underpin mass purchasing power at healthy 
levels.” There is a great untapped home market for foodstuffs in every 
country which a social security plan will open up. This new home 
market may go some distance to compensate Canadian farmers for 
difficulties after the war in selling abroad. | 

But as we have seen in earlier chapters, the problems that call for 
special measures of social security are legion even if there is full 
employment. Canadians would be foolishly optimistic if they thought 
that the wisest economic planning and control would abolish entirely 
unemployment and agricultural distress. A social security program, 
therefore, is an indispensable complement to economic planning for 
prosperity. 


In his estimate,—and he reviews a very broad general program of social 
services—he fixes the minimum figure for an adequate social service program in 
Canada at a billion dollars a year. No one can tell what the requirement is 
going to be until the pattern of the plan is defined and the extent to which social 
security is going to be relied upon as one of the balancing factors in our national 
economy. I think that we have come to the time when we will probably have 
to go much further than the average person would at the moment consider 
adequate. I think that if we were going to employ social security as a balancing 
factor in our national economy, which aims at a rising standard of living for 
all the people, then we will probably have to change our attitude on what is 
adequate. I take as one illustration the old age pensioners of Canada. Can 
any man in Canada assume for one moment that out of our Canadian abundance 
we cannot, as a people, provide our old age pensioners with a good home, all the 
necessities of life that are required and a substantial portion of the comforts 
and conveniences? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If we work for them. 
Mr. McGerr: If we work, and it is only through work. I quite agree with 


that. But if an old age pensioner can buy a radio, then somebody must work 
to produce the radio. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But I am referring to the inclination to 
work. 
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Mr. McGerr: Quite true. I quite agree with that. But I do not think 
there is any lack of inclination on the part of our people to work, or any lack 
of inclination on the part of the overwhelming majority of our people to see that 
our old age pensioners are properly taken care of. I do not think there is any 
question about our having the means or having the willingness. But you must 
give the old age pensioner the buying power before either the use of the means 
or the use of the willingness to work for them can be put into action. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): With the education of work and thrift. 


Mr. McGerer: I agree. We have to-day somewhere in the vicinity of 
180,000 people in Canada who are 70 years of age or older, and the maximum 
provided for by the government is $25 a month. Some other provinces have 
added some to that and got it up to as high as $30 a month; but when you take 
the average amount paid, it is away below the maximum allowance of $25 a 
month, and it is surrounded by circumstances — 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Conditions. 


Mr. McGrrr: —and conditions, restrictions and limitations. For instance, 
I had an old age pensioner come to me who was not getting a dime from some 
property investments that he had. They were not paying enough to pay the 
taxes, and yet under the provisions of the Act and the regulations he was assumed 
to be the recipient of 5 per cent of the assessed value when, as a matter of fact, 
the properties were a liability to him. That was all done for the purpose of 
saving money; all done for the purpose of balancing the budget; all done because 
we assumed that the burden of taxes was too great and our power to create and 
circulate the medium of exchange was not such that we could provide for our old 
age pensioners. That attitude must change. I think we must look differently 
upon ,our old age pensioners, our people who are engaged in social services, 
those who will be employed_as teachers, instructors and leaders in the thousand 
and one fields of that activity, and they must be put up to a place where their 
earnings help to make them economic consumers. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And assets. 

Mr. McGrrr: And assets; because they put the farmer in Canada, the 
factory person and those who produce the things that they are not producing, 
those people who need consumers to keep their payrolls moving, in a position to 
continue in business. I say to this committee and I say, Mr. Chairman, with due 
reserve, that we are going to have a problem to keep full employment of the 
3,200,000 people who are now engaged in other than the fighting services and 
war industries after this war is over. Without a social service plan of the kind 
that I speak of, it would be utterly impossible to talk of full employment and 
the maintenance of anything like the national income that will be necessary to 
carry the present burden of debt. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If by chance we do not break down their 
inclination to work. 

. Mr. McGusr: I agree in every study of this phase of political economy, 
one must assume that in an age of abundance some substitute for the discipline 
of poverty must be found. 

Mr. Jaques: What is the matter with a little leisure? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Education. 

Mr. McGrrr: I say that is your chief thing. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Proper education to thrift. and industry. 


Mr. McGerrer: I have heard that argument, and the first man I ever read 
who ever changed the thing was Winston Churchill back in the days of 1906 
to 1909 when all of the things we are discussing to-day were current in the 
political life of England. He pointed out in answer to those who said that to 
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help the old-age pensioner will destroy the thrift of the people—and we had 
the same thing come up in our Senate when the 1926 bill was vetoed there when 
the first argument was that it would cost too much money, secondly that it would 
destroy the thrift of the people and wreck their character and thirdly that it 
was a provincial, not a national measure— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I was not applying it that way. 


Mr. McGesr: I quite agree with you that the incentive to free enterprise 
must remain. If we ever destroyed that our whole economy, of course, would 
collapse, but do you mean to tell me you ever hurt people’s incentive by making 
the job they are doing worth while doing and giving them fair, proper and 
adequate compensation for it? However, we are dealing with the problem of 
financing full employment. I am placing before the committee some of the 
things that our monetary system and our banking institutions must be prepared 
to finance if we are not going to slump back into the economic morass we were in 
before this war. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): On your recommendations and submis- 
sions in 1934 I know my hon. friend will admit we have made a lot of progress. 


Mr. McGusr: I am coming to that a little later on. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am sorry. 


Mr. McGrer: Mr. Chairman, that program of social services, whether. it 
be 1,000 million dollars or 1,500 million dollars or 500 million dollars, and what 
portion of it will have to be found with national contributions and what part can 
be developed, leaves us with the flat proposition that we have to have the 
financial machinery adequate to take care of it, whatever it is. Therefore, the 
machinery must be strong enough to carry the maximum possible load. Employ- 
ment at home, employment in the production of foreign trade exports and the 
distribution and so on, and in social services will still leave a gap, and probably 
the most difficult gap of all. That is the gap of immediate employment for wage 
earners who are not going to go into consumer industries, foreign trade or social 
services. I submit there is a difficulty there which is enhanced by the type of 
people who are going to be demobilized from the armed services and from war 
industries. You can never expect those men and women to return to an economy . 
such as we enjoyed in Canada in pre-war days. It is not good enough, and it 
will not be good enough for them. These men who are coming back from the 
army, from the air force, from the navy, and also the women, and those who are 
coming out of your modern war industries, have a right to expect that we at 
home will have prepared for them an economy on an expanding basis. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But they must do their part. 


Mr. McGerer: They have done their part and they will do their part if they 
are given an opportunity, and they will be ready, I think, to deal with those who 
are not prepared to do their part at home as well. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I agree with that, but you will agree with 
me. 

Mr. McGerrr: They have been tried in the fires and they have not been 
found wanting. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But you will agree there must be absolute 
teamwork. 

Mr. McGerrr: Whoever suggested that would not be necessary? Of course, 
there must be teamwork of a different kind than this. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
what are our opportunities in Canada? I mention briefly to-day our tourist 
trade. I have travelled this country from Cape Breton to Vancouver Island. 
I know of no land that has so much to offer to the greatest tourist trade that 
any country can enjoy and has done so little to make it so. We have not 
got a transcontinental highway. In Cape Breton the Cabot trail is one of the 
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most magnifseent highways in the world. There is a causeway to be built 
across the gut of Canso. There is a tunnel to be built to Prince Edward Island. 
There is an ice block to be built across the Straits of Belle Isle which might 
change and improve the whole climate of the maritime provinces. There is 
in the province of Quebec in Gaspe, just as there is in Cape Breton, an area 
whose magnificence is not surpassed by the magnificence of the Rocky Mountains. 
There is along the St. Lawrence river, on both shores, and particularly along 
the north shore east of Quebec and up through the St. John lakes, a virgin 
paradise undeveloped. Here in our own Laurentian hills in this part there is 
hardly a highway that can be measured above a goat trail. 

Take our own capital city. Here is a capital within an easy holiday drive 
of over 60,000,000 people. It has one of the finest settings in the world with 
the Gatineau river, the Ottawa river, and the Chaudiere falls. There is an 
opportunity to make Ottawa a capital outstanding in the world, a tourist centre 
with a highway built from here to the boundary line through Montreal towards 
New York, and a highway built from here to Toronto and through Toronto to 
Detroit and the great middle west. You can afford to spend two or three hundred 
millign dollars on the development of this capital, its surrounding area, and 
the highway systems that lead to it, and every dollar will prove a sound invest- 
ment. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Dividend paying. 


Mr. McGerr: Of course it will be dividend paying. Are you satisfied 
with the highway which moves north from Toronto to the Muskoka lakes 
district? You have the same thing in Ontario. Out in my own province, my 
own city that I know well, in the beautification of that city and the opening 
up of that area, the development of that port, the completion of the railway 
in the Peace River country, we have a twenty-five-year program there in which 
over the period of five-year units we can give expanding employment to every- 
one who was ever unemployed in our district or ever will be unemployed again, 
and give it with a country better because people were put to work instead of 
being left idle. 

Take your city of Montreal. Here is one of your problems in financing 
to-day. Obsolescence fastens itself on to communities. Your street car systems 
are out of date. They must be scrapped and thrown away and modern trans- 
portation facilities developed. Montreal is a city which should have a tube 
system. It is ideally located for that. Moscow can build a tube and New 
York can build a tube, so why cannot the great city of Montreal have the same 
accommodation? These are the things that a national government must be 
concerned with. It is the same with Halifax and Saint John and Quebec and 
Toronto and every other city throughout Canada. Our railways—if you have 
ridden across this continent, you will know what I mean because it takes me 
some days to recover—our railways are built to stand the axle load that the 
modern freight train carries; our railways never were designed or built to 
carry the modern trains at the modern speed that is demanded. Our modern 
railway must be a railway with at least 24 inches of rock ballast, and curves 
must be eliminated wherever possible, and where not possible they must be 
compensated; and our steel rail must be a minimum of 127 pounds, that is a 
fixed standard. We have no such railways in Canada. Our modern railway 
equipment—street cars included—is obsolete. The entire structure of trans- 
portation must be rebuilt. We can do that if we want to, and we will be better 
off when we do it than we would be if we did not do it. We have millions of 
horsepower of energy flowing in wastage down miles of rivers to the sea. Our 
railways can be electrified. Rural electrification can be established in every 
part of the Dominion of Canada, and it should be; but until we move upon a 
program of that kind where are we going to find the employment for the tens 
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of thousands of industrial workers engaged in electrical work producing electrical 
equipment for war service to-day? We have at Vancouver thousands of people 
in the shipbuilding industry, thousands of people in other war industries, and I 
have talked to several of the leaders and the operators of those industries and 
as yet there is no program to move them into any industry of the kind they 
have been trained to operate in. We certainly must have a shipbuilding industry, 
and we cannot go on with the kind of nonsense that was perpetrated in the pre- 
war period where we built the biggest railway mileage that any people in the 
world enjoyed and forgot that it was necessary to have Canadian ships moving 
from the end of steel across the ocean. We threw away to foreign carriers in 
our foreign trade a very large portion of the profits that our trade developed. 
One could go into Halifax or Vancouver or Montreal and see every flag flying 
in the Merchant Marine and those ships were Ifving off Canadian trade. I think 
the Greeks had more ships than we had in Canada, but the Japanese and every- 
body had their ships there too. And we sold our ships for $50,000 apiece, ships 
that cost as much as $1,700,000 each, Just before the war came, because we could 
not balance the budget and maintain a program. That cannot go on. How 
much will it cost to launch a program of public works to sustain in employment 
those who cannot find employment elsewhere? I do not know. I think it is 
just as wide in its possibilities as the survey of the Unemployment Advisory 
Committee indicated for unemployment in New York city. But whatever it is, 
the monetary machinery of this country must be strong enough to carry the 
load, and it must be strong enough to carry it through an indefinite period of 
time. I think we can look forward to a great era of progressive prosperity in 
Canada after this war, and I believe if we develop it over a period of years 
and anticipate what it could be we can give not only employment with assur- 
ance, but security and hope and pride in our people in the development that 
takes place. That will eliminate the necessity of the Bloc Populaire, if you 
like, in Quebec, and the Socialists and the Communists throughout the dominion. 

Now, I want to come to the specific proposition that we have before us, 
and I think we find it pretty well defined in the reference I gave the other day, 
and I say this because I happen to know Mr. C. E. Neill who, at the time, was 
Vice-President and Managing Director of the Royal Bank and was the very 
able assistant of Sir Robert Holt who was President at that time. A lot of 
people scoff at the social crediters and monetary reformers when they say that 
if you put the money into circulation and give the consumers buying power 
the other things will follow, and that the responsibility of government is to 
adequately maintain—not a volume of money available—but a volume of money 
in circulation that will keep things in balance. Now, Mr. Neill puts it very 
succinctly when he says:— 

Over-supply of individual commodities could explain the decline in 
the value of one commodity in relation to another. Over-production of 
agricultural products in relation to manufactured articles would justify 
a decline in the price of farm products as compared with the products 
of industry, but when the average of all prices declines this can only 
be explained by an under-supply of that in which prices are expressed, 
1.e., money, and it would seem that if the effective supply of money is 
kept in the right relation to production of commodities the phenomenon 
of a declining average price level will not occur. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): What are you reading from? 


Mr. McGerr: I am reading from the annual report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada for 1981. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): What page? 
Mr. McGerr: Page 8. That is just another way of saying that if an ade- 
quate volume of money is kept in circulation in the right place full employment 
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will be obtained and a balanced national economy will take place. How else 
can it be done? Do you think we can do it under the debt claim system? Some 
people have twitted me with being afraid of the present debt position. Well, I 
want to direct the attention of the committee and of the minister to the budget 
speech of the Hon. Charles Dunning on April 25, 1939, in which, dealing with 
the debt situation, he says that the total revenue was $490,000,000, the esti- 
mated expenditure was $550,000,000 and the deficit was only $60,000,000. 
Keep those figures in mind. Our deficit this year is roughly $3,200,000,000 and 
our expenditures are $6,000,000,000. 

Now listen to what Mr. Dunning feared of the debt situation when it was 
only climbing at the rate of $60,000,000 a year on a $550,000,000 expenditure :— 

Needless to say I am disappointed to have to contemplate another 
deficit of this size. I had fervently hoped that this year I would be able 
to offer to the house a balanced budget and asa result be in a position 
to begin the process of reducing debt and taxes. I have already outlined 
the reasons why this “consummation” devoutly to be wished must be 
deferred, and I have discussed at some length the forces which must be 
set to work to make it possible. 

Let no one think I have changed my mind in regard to the necessity 
of a balanced budget. Doubtless I will remain the target equally of two 
extreme schools of thought; on the one hand, those who believe that a 
budget balancing is an outworn fetish, that a nation can continue to do 
what would soon bring an individual to disaster, and on the other hand, . 
those who believe that governmental expenditure should be ruthlessly 
slashed regardless of the social distress and the cumulative deflation 
which would thereby be caused. I trust that Canadians of goodwill, 
regardless of party, will see that such criticism is merely the penalty 
which must be paid by public men who go neither to one extreme nor 
to the other but try to take the common sense middle course. 

In times of depression, as I have already shown, increased expendi- 
tures on the part of governments are a sheer social necessity. Nevertheless, 
no nation can go on indefinitely with a budget heavily unbalanced with- 
out sooner or later providing a real, not an imagined, basis for fear as 
to the soundness of the country’s financial position. If that fear should 
take root, nothing which a government could do short of taking over 
eradually the whole field of private enterprise, could offset the slowing 
up of private enterprise and the reduction in employment and incomes 
to which fear and uncertainty would give rise. Canada has had ten years 
of unbalanced budgets. 


If it was fitting and proper for the Minister of Finance in 1939, in the face 
of that financial position, to warn against the danger of going on with unbalanced 
budgets, when he was measuring them in terms of $60,000,000 of a deficit, what 
a desperate plight are we in today, measuring our deficit in terms of 
$3,200,000,000! We have been going behind at the rate of an average of 2 billion 
dollars a year on our financial budget for the last four years. Am I advocating 
a continuation of unbalanced budgets? Not at all. I believe that with the cor- 
rect administration, the sound administration, the wise administration of our 
national monetary power, we can balance our budget every year. I believe that, 
with the right kind of administration, on sound monetary principles, we can 
finance our nation out of unpayable debt in a comparatively short period of 
time. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): May I, Mr. McGeer, just say there that 
you would balance it by replacing your credit with a productive asset. 

Mr. McGrrr: Well, again, I am in the same position as was Professor 
Jackson. What I might think is a productive asset, you might think was not 
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one. You would probably not agree with me. For instance, I would think an 
old age pensioner is a consumer who would aid productive power. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You would replace it with productive 
power? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes. 

Mr. SuaAcutT: Suppose you let the speaker tell us just what he does mean 
and question him afterwards. I thought a motion was put to that effect and 
assented to by the committee. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I will answer that. 

Mr. McGeerr: I had thought that when we launched our program in 1935, 
and talked about issuing currency and credit in terms of public need, that was 
what we intended to do. I did not think that we were going to set up a managed 
monetary system, to manage ourselves into unpayable debt. Do not make any 
mistake about it, this country, under its present policy, is sailing down the river 
of debt; it is going to go over the Niagara Falls of taxation, and it is going to 
wind up in the whirlpool of bankruptcy, unemployment and class dissension if 
this system is not changed. If there is no lack of evidence upon that situation 
now, let me call attention of the members of this committee to the test of public 
opinion in the elections that have been held since 1940. Our people are not 
satisfied and they are revolting against something. I think we are witnessing a 
plutocracy that is committing suicide. When the Prime Minister of this country 
declared to the public and to parliament that usury once in control would wreck 
any nation, what did he mean? We have not got usury in the ordinary sense 
in control. We have got mass usury, and mass usury gone mad. 

Hon. Mr. Insutey: May I interrupt you, Mr. McGeer, by asking you this 
question: How would you have financed the war without running into debt? 


Mr. McGersr: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Iusutny: Would you tell us that? 

Mr. McGeerr: I have that in mind. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: Would you explain that? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes, I shall be very glad to. 

Hon. Mr. Insurer: That is something I have never understood from your 
speeches. 

Mr. McGeer: I think the method of financing the war must be exactly the 
same method that we use to finance the conquest of poverty. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: That is something I never understood in your speeches; 
how you would do it? 

Mr. McGesrr: [I shall be very glad to explain and I am going to deal with 
that. That is the very point I have in mind. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes. Every country that I know of has done it this way, 
and I have never been able to understand how you could make enormous 
expenditures in a time such as we have gone through; that is, a time of devotion 
of half of your production to other than consumer purposes. I have never been 
able to see how you could do it without a disastrous price rise, without getting a 
lot of the money back from the people. That is what I want to have made clear. 

Mr. McGerr: Getting money back from the people is one thing. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: Going into unpayable debt is another. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: How would you get it back? 

Mr. McGesr: I would never create the debt. 
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Hon. Mr. Iusutey: That is merely begging the point. How would vou get 
it back? 

Mr. McGesr: No, no. 

Mr. SuacHT: The same way. 

Mr. McGeerr: Just leave me alone, Mr. Slaght. 

The CuairMAN: Order, please, Mr. Slaght. Do not interrupt. 

Mr. Suacut: Borrow from the Bank of Canada. 

The CuarrMAN: Please, Mr. Slaght. 


Mr. McGzer: I want to turn, Mr. Isley, to what I thought was the policy 
of our government. Let me give it to you from the speech in the House of 
Commons made by the Prime Minister on the 22nd of February, 1933. Here 
is the policy that he defined: — 


The Liberal party believes that credit is a public matter, not of 
interest to bankers only but of direct concern to the average citizen. 

It stands for the immediate establishment of a properly constituted 
national bank to perform the functions of rediscount and the control of 
currency issue considered in terms of public need. 

A central bank is necessary to determine the supply of currency in 
relation to the domestic, social and industrial requirements of the Cana- 
dian people and also to deal with the problems of international com- 
merce and exchange. 


I desire to direct special attention to these words:— 
—a properly constituted national central bank to perform the functions 
of rediscount and the control of currency issue, considered in terms of 
public need. 


Not possible private gain. What you have done is this. Instead of using your 
national publicly-owned Central Bank to issue the medium of exchange required 
by the people, you have bonused a private banking monopoly with a reserve of 
Bank of Canada cash which has been issued through to the banks without 
charge of interest rate or without direct cost to the Bank of Canada or the 
shartered banks— : 


Hon. Mr. Instny: No. But the main— 


Mr. McGeer: Just a second. Let me complete this. Then you have 
authorized, by your practice, that private banking monopoly to exchange their 
promises to pay without interest for your promise to pay, as a government, 
with interest; and that has gone into circulation as the medium of exchange, 
not issued by the Bank of Canada but as a medium of exchange issued through 
the bookkeeping system of private banks in the form of a national debt which 
they have liquified in the form of a bank debt to depositors. I do not want any 
mistake about that. I want to get it on the record just as it was put by Mr. 
Graham Towers when he described the operation in his description of the manner 
in which $909,000,000 of new money was created in 1943. I quote from his 
annual report, published in 1944, for the year 1943 at page 6:— 


During 1943, the Canadian deposit liabilities of the chartered banks 
increased by $748 millions. In addition total active note circulation 
(including Bank of Canada notes) rose by $161 millions, making the 
total expansion in the volume of money, therefore, $909 millions during 
the year. 

Dominion and provincial government securities held by chartered 
banks rose by $626 millions during the year. Most of this increase was 
accounted for by special short-term issues which were sold to the banks 
by the dominion government. The outstanding amount of six-months 
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deposit certificates bearing interest at three-quarters of one per cent per 
annum rose by $275 millions during 1943, and on September 1st the 
banks bought $200 millions of one and one-half per cent notes maturing 
July 2, 1945. In addition, a major part of the $60 millions net increase 
eR treasury bills outstanding went into chartered bank port- 
olios. 

Cash reserves of the chartered banks rose $82 millions during the 
year, as shown in the table on page 1. Most of the expansion was neces- 
sary in order to maintain the cash ratio position of the chartered banks in 
view of the $748 millions increase in their Canadian deposit liabilities 
referred to above. 


What you did was simply this. You supplied the banks with cash that was 
used as a reserve to permit them to increase their bank deposits and to purchase 
your securities. Was ever a device more cleverly designed by which a govern- 
ment could bonus a private monopoly and then allow that monopoly to thrive 
by lending the government a security inferior to that which the government 
itself could issue? Now we are told by the Minister of Finance that if it were 
not for the fact that the banks can, under the present system, employ cash 
reserves to lend one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine or more times as 
much in bank deposits, there would be no more inflationary effect through the 
issue of Bank of Canada currency than there would be through the issue of 
debt-claim money through the private banking system. I know people will say, 
“Oh, if you issued money, that would be inflation. We would lose the value of 
our currency internationally.” 

But what is the difference? Does anybody in this committee believe that a 
man who has a title to a bank deposit in Canada has not a claim upon the 
Bank of Canada for that much money? People have earned that money or 
accumulated it and every bank deposit in Canada should be represented by that 
amount of cash instead of being represented as it is to-day by a promise of a 
private banking monopoly to pay when demand is made. That bogie of inflation 
is pure nonsense. It does not exist but there are some other things that do exist. 
It is because of the weaknesses of that debt claim system that we are told by 
the Minister of Finance that the business of banking is based entirely on con- 
fidence. Why should it not be based entirely on money? Why should my 
confidence in some private banker’s ability to pay a debt be the security for 
our monetary system? Yes, it deals in credit. Why does it not deal in money? 
Because it is much more profitable for one group in the community to operate 
a debt claim system than it is for the national government to operate a monetary 
system. | 

These amendments are designed not to weaken the banking structure of 
Canada but to make it as strong as the nation itself and to give the govern- 
ment power to maintain as security for money and all other wealth in Canada 
a going concern activity that will not be reflected in terms of unbalanced budgets 
in the treasury of the national, provincial and municipal governments, but in 
balanced budgets there and a balanced economy throughout the nation. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: You are going to answer my question some time? 

Mr. McGerr: Just a minute. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I was wondering that. I think the whole 
committee is expecting an answer to the question. 

Mr. McGerrr: May I answer the question in my way? Just let me say this: 
that is to say, it issues its own promise or undertaking to pay cash on demand. 
Why should there be any promise to pay? Why should not the bank have cash 
in the bank to pay these depositors? That is the difference between a debt claim 
system and a sound currency system. Mind you, that will be changed and that 
monopoly will be broken, or that monopoly will wreck this nation. ~ 
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Let me go on with the statement of the Minister of Finance. 


That is to say, it issues its own promises or undertakings to pay 
cash on demand or on short notice, which promises or undertakings serve 
as the popular medium of exchange and as the form in which the liquid 
savings of the public are held. Going to the other side of the balance 
sheet, the assets of the banking system, which are the security behind 
these promises or undertakings given by the banks, are largely only the 
promises or undertakings of other individuals or business firms or 
governments to pay cash, usually over a longer period of time. Assuming 
no intervention of higher authority, the promises or undertakings of. the 
banks to pay cash on demand or on short notice are only good as long 
as banks are conducted in such a way as to retain the confidence of the 
public in the banks’ ability and willingness to pay. 


Why should there be a situation of that kind in a sound monetary system? 
What is this intervention of a higher authority without which the banks 
cannot make good their promise to pay depositors unless the confidence of the 
depositor is such that he never asks for payment? The intervention of that 
higher authority is the Bank of Canada which alone can pay depositors the 
cash they own. You say to me how would you finance this war without going 
into debt and without levying the burden of taxation that is being levied? 
Instead of issuing debts issue national currency. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): And instead of borrowing from the people? 
Mr. McGerer: I did not say anything about that. 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That is a debt. 


Mr. McGesrr: I did not say that. Why do you want to put words in my 
mouth? 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I am not putting words in your mouth. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. McGeerr: Just let me carry on through. I said that instead of issuing 
national debts we should issue national currency. To what extent would that 
power be employed? There are two other sources from which the government 
can secure the means of financing its program in times of peace and in times of’ 
war. Qne is taxation. In wartime the level of taxation can be ,imposed to 
advantage on a much higher plane than in peacetime, but even in wartime 
bce can be detrimental to a war program as they are in many instances in 

Is war. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: You would tax some? - You would collect some taxes? 


Mr. McGerer: I would use the power to tax, and in wartime I would use 
it to the very limit that it could be employed to prevent war profits of an 
excessive character and to utilize it to the greatest extent to divert everyhing 
towards the production of war goods. The only quarrel I have with your system 
of taxation during the war, and your system of controls, is that they were not 
attended with sufficient educational propaganda for the people and they were 
not employed without some indifference to their actual results. For instance, I 
believe—and I have made a study of it—that in British Columbia in the 
shipyards we could by using the bonus system have secured more ships with 
about one-third less men in the shipyards. While we would have paid the men 
higher wages who were working we would not have paid as much for the ships 
as we did. I took the Minister of National Revenue into a war plant and what 
did we find? We found that at a quarter to five several hundred men were 
lined up at the gates. You know it has gone on all over this country. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And is going on today, too. 
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Mr. McGrer: He said to me, “Is there a strike on?” I said, “No, the 
discipline here is productive of this kind of thing. There is absenteeism in the 
lumber camps and throughout the whole organization”’. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is what I referred to. 


Mr. McGerr: That is blamed by a great many on excessive taxation. 
Much of the complaint we find is not against controls that everyone agrees were 
necessary but in a deliberate—as it almost appears sometimes—and. unnecessary 
interference with certain rights of the people. I think that probably these 
mistakes were inevitable and no one ever complains about anybody who makes 
a mistake providing he is ready to acknowledge it and correct it and not repeat 
it. The one reason why we should face boldly the reorganization of our 
monetary structure is because we in the public life of this nation who have been 
in it for the last ten years on both the Liberal and Conservative party sides 
of politics should acknowledge we made a horrible mistake in our methods 
of financing the depression and in our methods of preparing for the crisis that 
we knew was threatening. 

Yes, you say to me how would I finance? I would exhaust the means of 
taxation. Then I would have resorted to borrowing from the public and I 
would have made the same appeal that has been made but I would have gone 
further. I would have said to the people with savings bank accounts, which 
range on an average at about 2,000 million dollars, ‘These savings bank 
accounts should be transferred to the service of the government”. Anybody 
that has made a study of savings deposit accumulations in this country knows 
that over the last period of twenty-five years savings accumulations have been 
steadily climbing. People as they grow richer, and our people have been 
growing richer, in times of depression develop a propensity for a cash reserve. 
They want it for personal security. They do not want it in a bond; they do 
not want it in an investment of any kind. They want a certain amount of 
cash and it varies in great amount. They want it for a rainy day and when 
the rainy day comes they have a desire to hold on even more. The result is 
we have not varied our savings bank account accumulations very much, and 
even during the war period it has been increasing. I would have used those 
savings. I would have transferred a substantial portion of them to the use 
of the government and I would have given the savings bank depositor a savings 
certificate deposited with the bank and cashable on demand. I would have 
added to the security of the banks the security of the government of the 
Dominion of Canada and if necessary the promise of the Bank of Canada to 
pay on demand. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): At what rate of interest? 

Mr. McGererr: At exactly the same rates that the banks were paying. I 
would have transferred the cost. from the chartered banks to the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Would that not have increased our national 
debt? | 

Mr. McGeer: Not a bit. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I cannot see that. 

Mr. Cieaver: Mr. McGeer, it costs money to service savings accounts. 

Mr. McGerr: We will come to that, too. You do not need to worry about 
that. That would have increased our national debt but it would not have 
increased the volume of spending power. Those deposits would be transferred 
as a debt from the banking system, which in this instance is only a part of 
the economy of Canada, to the whole economy, but you are using the same debt. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: I agree. 

Mr. McGeer: You assume as a nation that portion of the debt which 
your banking system has been carrying. Therefore, your interest obligation 
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is not increased; your volume of money is not increased and the total volume 
of your overall debt is not increased. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: But you are running in debt; the government is running 
in debt. 

Mr. McGegr: Only by transferring the debt from a big public utility 
service to the national economy, but the total overall debt of the nation is 
not increased if you include the debts of the banks as part of the debt of the 
whole nation, which I do. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: I do not want to ssi your speech, but I have been 
trying to get from you certain things. We have ‘heard so much about the lack 
of necessity of our having increased the debt of Canada during the war. I 
have been Minister of Finance since the summer of 1940, and I am prepared 
to defend the policy of financing this war by Canada because I believe it to 
have been the only intelligent policy that could have been followed, and I am 
trying to get the differences between you and me. You would tax and you 
would run into debt just as we have taxed and have run into debt, and I do 
not see how you can do anything else in time of war; certainly no other 
country has done it or tried to do it. Now, is there some secret, some magic 
formula’? If there is, tell us what it is. 

Mr. Suacut: There are $2,700,000,000— 


Hon. Mr. Iusuny: I am talking to Mr. McGeer at the moment. I listened 
to Mr. Slaght yesterday, and I know the opinion I formed of his remedy; but 
I want to find out what Mr. McGeer’s policy for war financing is. 

Mr. McGerer: You will get it. Sit back and lsten a while. I appreciate 
very much the hearing you are giving me, and I may not be able to convince 
you, but what I have to offer is offered for your consideration and acceptance 
and for the consideration and acceptance of members of this committee; and 
it is offered in a sincere spirit of a desire to co-operate with you and the 
members of the government and the members of parliament in meeting a 
situation that is difficult and fraught with danger. Now, that is my approach. 
I did not come into public life to destroy; I came to build; and, Mr. Minister, 
I have a record of public service of which I am proud— 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: I am not attacking you at all. 

Mr. McGesrr: I may not have the right idea on this, but you have asked 
me how I would finance this war. I would not have taxed as much as you 
did. I would not have borrowed as much as you did. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: From the public? 

Mr. McGerr: Well, I think I would have borrowed more from the public. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: Then you would have run into debt more than we did. 


Mr. McGsrr: Oh, no. Let us come to am understanding on that. I would 
have borrowed from the public; I would not have borrowed from the private 
banks— 


Hon. Mr. Iusuey: I understand that. 

Mr. McGrrr: —and that would have saved us oer $2,700,000 ,000. 
Hon. Mr. Iustey: It would not. 

Mr. McGrsr: You assume it would not. 

Hon. Mr. Inusutey: I know it would not. 


Mr. McGeer: All right, I will go this far with you. We will go to the 
point of saying that we will tax and we will borrow to the limit of the public’s 
capacity to lend and then we will use our national] currency for the balance. 


Hon. Mr. Insury: IJ think that is the issue. 
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Mr. McGerr: That would have reduced the amount of debts imposed by 
borrowing from the private banks; we would have national currency, not bearing 
interest, outstanding, instead of public debt outstanding bearing interest. 

Hon. Mr. Insutey: You would have to do something as the result of the 
situation you create. You could not borrow from the nationally owned system 
and leave the privately owned system sitting side by side with it with all the 
deposit carrying obligations which they had and say that you save the total 
amount of the interest. 

Mr. McGerr: We are not talking about the interest; we are talking about 
the debt. It is even more dangerous than the interest charges. We are talking 
about having a monetary system that should have something behind it instead 
of debt. We are talking about transferring the monetary economy of this nation 
from the debt claim system to a sound money system, and those who adhere to 
the proposition that we must go on pyramiding debt on debt are admittedly 
headed for disaster. Now when Mr. Dunning’s prophesy is coming true, the 
evidence from Mr. Graham Towers was: We are taxing ourselves out of private 
industry and out of individual enterprise into state aid and into public ownership. 
That is one of the most serious situations that you have to face if you are 
Minister of Finance over the next few years, and the most difficult. 

Mr. Grauam: That is a wholly separate problem, Mr. McGeer, don’t you 
agree? 

Mr. McGeer: He said taxation was the cause of it. 

Mr. GrauaM: That is a separate problem altogether. 

Mr. McGrrr: Maybe; but you will never get away from taxation under the 
debt claim system. 

Mr. GrawAm: Like the minister, I would like to have you continue to answer 
the minister’s question. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: It is pretty well answered. I think the issue between Mr. 
McGeer and myself comes down to this, that instead of borrowing from the 
chartered banks to the extent that that borrowing was necessary or that some 
borrowing was necessary, he would borrow from the Bank of Canada, and he 
would have attached the 100 per reserve provision to the deposits created as 
the result of the borrowing from the Bank of Canada. I think that is the issue. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): And he would have borrowed all the savings. 

Hon. Mr. Inusury: Yes. 

Mr. McGeserr: I did not say all. 

Hon. Mr. Insury: Some of them. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I am not tying you down. 

Mr. McGeerr: You cannot do that. I warn you not to try. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: It is just a compulsory loan; that is all it is. 

Mr. McGesrr: Well, Mr. Minister, if it is within the power of the nation to 
compel men to move into the front line and offer their lives it is not within the 
power of the nation to put the financial resources to the nation’s use at this time? 
Let me refer you to a great Canadian statesman who in 1917 laid down the 
principle that the conscription of men without the conscription of wealth was 
not Liberalism. That statement was made by the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I am merely describing your remedy, I am not condemn- 
ing it. 

Mr. McGesrr: I am glad to follow Sir Wilfrid Laurier in that regard, and I 
am glad you disagree with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and myself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. McGeer. 
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Hon. Mr. Instny: Don’t go off the deep end that way. You were suggesting 
that we compel— . 

The Cuatrrman: Mr. McGeer, the minister has a right to make a statement. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: You are suggesting that we should have compelled savings 
bank depositors to lend part of their deposits to the government. In the course 
of the discussion somebody referred to that and said that was a compulsory loan. 
I did not condemn it. I was merely describing your proposal. It would have 
oractically no economic significance. 

Mr. McGrer: Let me describe it to you in the way I would have done it. 
I would have presented that proposition to the people and I would have appealed 
to them to agree with me, and I think the vast majority would have. I do not 
think it would ever have been necessary if that proposition were presented 
properly to the people. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You have great faith in human nature. 

Mr. McGrer: I have great faith in human nature, and I have great 
faith in Canadianism. I have never known the Canadian people to have a 
proposition that had merit presented to them by a public man that they did 
not support. 

Mr. Granam: Would you compel those who disagreed with you and 
would not do it voluntarily to do it? 

Mr. McGerr: I'certainly. would. I would not hesitate to do that. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): I understood you to say you would not 
take all of the savings. ip 

Mr. McGrer: No, I do not think that would be necessary. What we 
did have at that time and what we still have—we went out and created nine 
hundred and nine millions of new money. We had two billions odd in the 
savings account of Canada. Those two billion dollars were not necessary 
to service the Canadian people, they were lying idle in the savings banks. 
You ask me why the banks pay 14 per cent to keep their savings bank depositors 
at that level. There was not any loss of savings when the rate was cut from 
3 per cent to 24 per cent, to 2 per cent and then to 4 per cent, and under circum- 
stances to-day where they pay a little over 1 per cent. Now, the bankers have 
done that, and there has not been any movement out of the savings bank 
accounts. Remember what my proposal was, that in addition to the banker’s 
promise to pay, the savings bank depositor got the initial security ot the 
promise of the government to pay. If the savings bank depositor were willing 
to leave his savings deposit in the chartered bank with no other security behind 
it than the promise of the banker, surely he would be willing to leave his 
savings in the services of the government when the deposit was guaranteed 
by the government as well as the bank. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And let the banks lend it instead of himself? 


Mr. McGrrer: The banks did not. They went out and created a new 
nine hundred and nine million dollars. Now, we have had a good deal of ° 
discussion about that, but let me say this: I wanted to examine the bankers 
on this proposition, but I did not get a chance to do it, so I put it before you, 
when the bank makes a loan it does not go to its books or its vaults and 
secure a portion of the capital which is the working capital of the bank and 
credit the borrower with the amount of the loan and debit the capital account; 
it does not go to an account of one of its deposits, savings or current, and 
transfer from that account to the account of the borrower and credit the 
borrower with that amount of money. Now, in the days when banks dealt 
in money and I went to the bank to get a loan of money I got paid over the 
counter coins or currency bills, and when the bank paid me this the lank 
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had to debit its deposits or its capital account. To-day when a transaction 
takes place that is not what happens at all. New money is created by the 
banking practice of writing a new deposit into the bankers’ books. 

Mr. GraHam: Not if you want cash. 


Mr. McGrrr: Yes, if you want cash. It would not make any difference 
whether you took it out in cash or not. 


Mr. Cieaver: It does. 
Mr. McGeer: Not a bit. 


Mr. Granam: Just in the interval, am I right in assuming that as regards 
Mr. Slaght’s suggestion and your suggestion that Mr. Slaght would take the 
two billion, seven hundred million dominion securities and replace those by 
Bank of Canada notes with 100 per cent reserve while you, under vour 
suggestion, would take the savings deposits from the bank and replace those 
with Bank of Canada notes. What have you left the banks? 


Mr. McGrrer: What have I left the banks? The banks deal in cash. 
Suppose you take $2,700,000,000 of dominion government securities and transfer 
them to the Bank of Canada, then the banks would have $2,700,000,000 in 
Bank of Canada cash. ‘ 

Mr. GraHam: Which they cannot use to make a profit. 

Mr. McGrrr: Why? 

Mr. GraHAM: Because you have 100 per cent reserve. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): They would not have the $2,700,000,000 
because you are going to take the savings accounts and they would have to 
use the $2,700,000 ,000— 

Mr. Jaques: But according to you they have lent their savings. 


Mr. McGrrer: No. You and Mr. Graham are assuming that because 
Mr. Slaght says they have to have 100 per cent reserve in cash for deposits, 
that you cannot lend because to lend you must increase your deposits, but 
you overlook the fact that the banks deduct from their accumulated cash the 
amount which they have lent, just as they would if they had lent actual cash. 
You come in and deposit $100 and the bank then lends your $100 to Dr. 
MeCann. You have lost the deposit which has been transferred to Dr. McCann 
and he becomes a new depositor. You become a creditor of the bank dependent 
for repayment on the security of Dr. McCann’s loan. So that on that loan 
the 100 per cent reserve which was behind your deposit is now behind the 
deposit created by Dr. McCann on his loan. The bulk of their loans are not 
made out of their savings deposits at all, they are made by creating new 
deposits put into circulation. Of their current accounts, accounts are being 
paid in every day and new accounts are being carried on, and the $1,900,000.000 
of current deposits turn over and over again. It is in that loss of circulation 
which must some day come to the use of the nation that we are finding it 
impossible to carry on the affairs of our nation as a going-concern activity 
without pyramiding an ever-accumulating load of unpayable debt. My reading 
of history tells me that we are putting our footsteps in the paths that brought 
Europe to disaster; and if I am able to read anything at all, the warning I 
read in Adam Smith is that the funding and refunding of debt which would 
bring Europe to disaster—and it has—would bring any nation to disaster that 
pursued it as a continuous course. 

If you do not think that England is in a desperate plight with her 12 
billion dollars of blocked liabilities, and if you do not think that Mr. Dunning 
was speaking ‘words of wisdom when he warned us against accumulating debt, 
then it may be easy for you to believe that we are in a position of security, 
looking forward to continuing the pyramiding of our debts at the rate of 2 
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or 3 billion dollars a year. Let me tell you that you cannot maintain the 
economy of this nation on any basis of reasonable employment without spend- 
ing as much annually over the next five years as you have been spending to 
prosecute the war. If you think you can, I hazard the guess that you are 
going to be greatly mistaken. That means that at the end of that time you 
are going to have what? How many times the national debt? Twenty? 
Twenty-five? 
Mr. SuacHtT: Twenty-six. 


Mr. McGrrr: How much of an interest load? How much then will the 
burden of taxation and debt be upon the business of this nation? If there is 
any security in that kind of thing, all well and good. But the conditions 
that were described by Mr. Graham Towers as bad, we can look forward 
to as infinitely worse. 


Mr Curaver: How much less would it be under your scheme? I have 
asked you two or three times to explain it. How would you pay the cost of 
savings bank deposits? I think you are trying to present your views. But if 
they are to be of any use to me—and perhaps I am slow in taking them in; 
I have to deal with one step at a time—I have to understand them. I should 
like to know who is going to pay the cost of servicing the savings accounts; 
because if the government is going to pay the cost of servicing the savings 
accounts, plus the cost of the interest paid to those depositors, I think we 
will be paying as much in interest charges as we are now paying. 

Mr. Suacut: Why not let the people who get the benefit of the services 
pay the cost of servicing? You heard that put forward. You know that. 

Mr. Cieaver: No. I may be dumb about this, Mr. Slaght, but I do not 
understand Mr. McGeer. It does cost money to service savings accounts. 

Mr. SuacuT: Yes. 

Mr. Cieaver: And it does cost money to pay these savings depositors 
their interest. I add those two together, and I say that the total might be 
quite as large as the Dominion of Canada is now paying for interest charges 
on those bonds. 

Mr. Stacut: You are wrong, of course. 

Mr. Cieaver: Show me where. 

Mr. McGerr: Let me put this proposition to you in answer to that, 
because we have not been givem any information as to what the cost of servicing 
these savings accounts is. 

Mr. CiEAver: No. 

Mr. McGrrr: You are merely talking in circles and the ball comes back. 

Mr. CuEaver: No. On your statement— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. McGerr: Let me explain this to the committee. In England, under 
Gladstone, they established the post office savings banks of England, where the 
bulk of the savings of the people in England. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Have we not provincial savings banks? 

Mr. McGerr: Just a minute, That is-quite true. Those post office 
savings are at the service of the government; they circulated as expenditures 
of the government and the chartered banks of England are not given any 
compensation for the servicing of the savings that are used by the government 
through the post office savings accounts. Austin Chamberlain, who was one 
of the great chancellors of the’ British Exchequer and was Lord Mayor of 
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London, established the Municipal Savings Bank of Birmingham; and the 
Municipal Savings Bank of Birmingham is the finest example of the people 
being given the facility to use their own medium of exchange in the servicing 
and the development of their community. We have our savings bank in 
Ontario. The idea that the banks required to be paid a bonus from the state 
to carry on their business and to plunge the country into debt is a fallacy in 
political economy .and in monetary science that can only end in the eventual 
bankruptcy of the nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that these amendments are designed to take 
away from the chartered banks the power of hoppling and fettering the 
democratic government of Canada, private interests and our national economy 
with the hopples and fetters of unnecessary and unpayable debts. 


We have been told on several occasions that the Bank of Canada has 
control over the volume of the medium of exchange in circulation. 


Mr. Suacut: Effective. 


Mr. McGeer: Well, it has no such control at all. It has one power and 
one power alone, and that is the power to precipitate a depression. It has 
no power to do anything else. It can go down but it cannot hold to a level 
and it cannot bring a nation out of depression. On the 8th of March, 1938, 
the Honourable Charles Dunning undertook to explain to parliament what 
the effective measures of control were. Among other things he said this:— 


We have long since cut adrift from gold. For better or for worse, 
for the time being at least, we are on a managed paper standard, just as 
is the United Kingdom....... As everyone knows, the story of the last 
century or more, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon countries, is a story 
of the gradual rise of bank deposits to perform the monetary work of the 
business world...... briefly stated, the Bank of Canada exercises its 
control over the chartered banks by operating on the cash reserves of the 
banking system, either by conducting so-called open market operations or 
by altering its rediscount rate, or by both.” 


He goes on then to say: 

Speaking of the banks as a whole, the proportion or percentage of 
cash which the banks keep is in practice about 10 per cent, and by law it 
must be at least 5 per cent. 

The Bank of Canada can expand or contract these collective char- 

tered bank reserves at will, always providing that it can buy and sell 
securities or other suitable assets when it wants to. It is the buying and 
selling of securities for this purpose by the Bank of Canada that are com- 
monly known as open market operations. 

Then he goes on to describe that: 

The second well known mechanism by which the central bank exercises 
control is the deliberate raising or lowering of its rediscount rate. High 
rates, of course, tend to contract business enterprise and low rates tend 
towards expansion.” 

Mr. Bennett intervened: 
But there are no re-discounts in Canada. 


Then Mr. Dunning goes on:— 

The rediscount rate is in effect; I shall come to that in a moment. I 
was saying that high rates tend to contract business enterprise, and low 
rates tend towards expansion. The control exercised by this method is 
indirect rather than direct, and it may not be very effective unless there is 
a well develoed money market sensitive to changes in discount. rates. 
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These are the major weapons which the central bank may use in carrying 
out its primary function of controlling the volume of credit and currency 
in use in the country. 
That was fully discussed in the Macmillan committee and they pointed out how 
weak and inefficient those particular methods were. 

Mr. Creaver: Mr. Dunning indicated that an easy money policy would 
cause a buoyant effect on the economic life of the country, and that the Bank of 
Canada did have power to cause a buoyant effect on the economic life of the 
country. He said that in his speech. 

Mr. McGrer: At page 129 of the Macmillan committee report—I thought 
I read into the record what Mr. Dunning said. 

Mr. Curaver: I heard what you read and I do know he said that. 

Mr. McGesr: I do not think it was necessary for you to interpret what 
Mr. Dunning said. I read it from his speech. 

Mr. Cueaver: Before reading from the speech you made a positive state- 
ment that the Bank of Canada only had power to depress the economic life of 
the country. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: The words were “Precipitate a depression.” 

Mr. Cueaver: I say the speech you read did not at all corroborate what you 
said. | 
Mr. McGrer: I quite agree with you but what I read into the record was 
exactly what Mr. Dunning said. Now I am going to deal with it not from 
what I say about it but from what the Macmillan report in England said about 
it. What the Macmillan committee report said about these factors of control 
is that they are not effective controls at all. 

Mr. Suacur: Mr, Chairman, rising to a point of order, the gentleman who 
last interrupted, and who has frequently interrupted, is the gentleman who 
moved a resolution before this committee that Mr. McGeer be allowed to make 
his statement and the questions should be asked afterwards. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, I rise to another point of 
order. If I remember correctly Mr. Slaght himself was one of the first to interrupt 
the speaker. 3 

Mr. Suacur: You are quite wrong. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I think what he has said about Mr. Cleaver 
applies equally to himself. So far as I am concerned I think the questions that 
have been asked have been enlightening. We cannot all follow Mr. McGeer’s 
address and it is necessary at times to ask questions in order to try to understand 
his proposal. 

Mr. CuEaver: Inasmuch as Mr. Slaght has referred to me I want to say 
this, that any interruptions which I make, and I think any interruptions 
which any other member of the committee makes, are in the hope of arriving 
at a true picture of what the member is endeavouring to present. I want Mr. 
McGeer and Mr. Slaght to be willing to admit that I am just as sincere in my 
desire to achieve for this country the proper financing of the war as Mr. McGeer 
and Mr. Slaght are, and to understand their proposal. The only way in which 
I can understand the proposal is if the facts in regard to the proposal are given 
to us one at a time. Coming back again to this question of the compulsory 
taking of the savings deposits I think that whole proposal should be properly 
explored. I say to Mr. McGeer that I think he should be willing to tell us what 
he thinks the costs are of servicing these accounts and add that to the interest 
paid to savings depositors, and then measure that with the actual interest costs 
which we are paying as a government on bonds. Then, coming to his next 
proposal of debt free money he should tell us how much debt free money, in 
addition to what has been issued, he thinks should be issued. Then we can 
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analyse and explore the facts that. would necessarily result from that, but he 
does not tell us the amount of additional debt free money that he would create. 


Mr. Suacut: I did not intend to impugn the sincerity of the hon. member 
but it is his inconsistency in moving a resolution upon which I withdrew my 
request that Mr. McGeer attend as a witness; then the itch for knowledge 
overcomes him and he goes back on his own arrangement. My friend knows well 
enough that he can make a pencil note of these questions and ask them after- 
wards. I have seen Mr. McGeer interrupted and I have been interrupted myself 
for six weeks at odd times, and that method of going on is not the best way to 
secure information or to have matters properly presented before the committee. 


The CuHatrMAN: I think you had better proceed, Mr. McGeer, but I must 
say, Mr. Slaght, that from my memory you have interrupted once or twice 
yourself. 


Mr. StacutT: Of course I have, but I have never moved a resolution not to 
interrupt anybody and then become the chief interrupter. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You voted in favour of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were the original suggester that Mr. McGeer be not 
interrupted. Before I make my suggestion I must say that the committee has 
been very, very good. | 

Mr. McGerr: I appreciate it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very attentive; I am sure Mr. McGeer will agree ae me. 

Mr. SiaAcuT: I think so, too. 

The CuHairMAN: Then, let us let it go at that and get on. 


Mr. McGrrr: After describing the operation of that hard money policy 
by raising rates and soft money policy by lowering rates and hard money policy 
by buying securities and easy money policy by selling securities, which are all 
the powers we have to-day, the Macmillan committee at page 136 says this:— 


It is for these reasons that central banks should favour a persistent 
and determined policy to maintain an abundance of cheap credit in their 
domestic money markets, sufficient both to satisfy the unusually large 
demands for liquid resources due to nervousness in the financial world 
and also to support any new productive enterprises coming forward. 


This was in the depression in England in 1981. 


Very low rates of discount prevail, it is true, already, but have so 
far failed to bring about the transfer of money from short term to long 
term loans. The main practical obstacle which we see in the way of a 
resumption of long term investment is the shortage of acceptable and 
willing borrowers for the purpose of new enterprise, due to the general 
unprofitableness of industry. The task is, therefore, a double one; 
partly to attract borrowers of unquestioned standing by a low rate of 
interest on long term loans, partly to increase the supply of attractive 
loans. With the first end in view, central banks might use their influence 
to promote confidence in the duration of low short term rates and to 
persuade the member banks of their system to reduce the rate of interest 
allowed on deposits, so as to discourage the public from withholding their 
resources from the investment market. 

The greatest difficulty, however, which we foresee is the fulfilment 
of the second task, namely, to remedy the shortage of definitely sound 
borrowers for the purpose of new enterprise. The vicious circle is com- 
plete. The decline of new enterprise has reacted adversely on profits and 
prices, and the low level of profits and prices stands in the way of new 
enterprise. It is for this reason that some of us think that in the 
domestic field it may be necessary to invoke governmental enterprise to 
break the vicious circle. In the international field measures of an 
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analogous kind would have to take a somewhat different form. In this 
case also the vicious circle is complete. The unwillingness to lend, 
coupled with the frequently unwise use of borrowed funds, has destroyed 
the credit of borrowers, which reinforces the unwillingness to lend. In 
many cases, no single creditor is ready to take the risk which is absolutely 
required in the interest of creditors as a whole. It may be, therefore, that 
some form of guaranteed credit is required. 

That is exactly what we found. In 1938, 1937, 1936 and 1935 we poured 
out Bank of Canada cash free. We had in 1939, according to my examination of 
Mr. Graham Towers, available for use in Canada on the gold reserve in the 
Bank of Canada, and under our monetary laws, the power to issue bank deposit 
money to the extent of ten thousand million dollars and yet there was nothing 
we could do to put the 300,000 people on unemployment relief to work—and with 
their children they numbered 900,000—there was nothing we could do to build 
up our coast defences, to eliminate our level crossings, there was no means of 
putting the people to work; why? Our youth rode the rods; our people were 
partially unemployed, and yet there was no greater abundance of money in the 
history of the Dominion of Canada than that which parliament had provided 
with monetary machinery. The Hon. Mr. Dunning in answer to the hon. 
member for Rosthern said: Why, if we used our surplus cash on the existing gold 
reserve to create new bank deposits we would have an inflationary condition. He 
did not use the expression which was used afterwards that that would blow the 
lid off. Why, he said, that would increase our bank deposits somewhere between 
five and six billions of dollars. The trouble with that Minister of Finance 
was that he did not realize that to put the people of Canada to work it required 
between five and six billion of dollars of bank deposits, or real money. To-day 
we are up against a challenge that we could not avoid. The pressure of war 
saw us use a managed currency system to bring full employment to the people of 
Canada, and we could not do it with a budget of $500,000,000 a year, we had 
to do it with a progressive budget that went to $6,000,000,000 a year. That is the 
thing that this committee has got to grapple with. If you allow this country to go 
back, as it will go back, under this monetary administraiton, into conditions 
bordering on anything like those which existed in the pre-war days then you are 
doing something to this nation for which I feel the consequences will be more 
disastrous. 

Now, do you say, Mr. Minister, that there is no other way to finance a 
going concern activity of modern civilization unless it is done by discounting our 
national bonds in a private banking system? May I bring this to the attention 
of the committee— 

Mr. Macpnonaup (Brantford): The minister never said that. 


Mr. McGererr: I have been scorned and jeered at when I said, first, that we 
should have a publicly owned bank. Why, they said, the politician will wreck 
that. I was scorned when I said that we should dispense with gold in our internal 
currency, when I said that we should have a program of national spending in 
times of employment that would be guided by one factor alone: when there are 
people unemployed and there is worthwhile work to do in Canada the national 
authority that can create the medium of exchange should put those people to 
‘ work. Do you disagree with that? 

Let me come back to my point of how that can be financed. Did anybody 
dream in 1934 when we were advocating the publie ownership of the Bank of 
Canada that the day would come when it would stand possessed of a billion 
dollars of dominion government securities? Yes, a billion and some odd hundred 
millions. That is the situation today. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That was obvious at the time. 
Mr. McGeerr: Obvious when? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): At the time the bank was formed. 
That was the purpose, was it not? 

Mr. McGerr: No. It was not supposed to ever hold anything like that 
amount of securities, and it didn’t even begin to until the war came; but to-day 
it has investment in dominion guaranteed and provincial government securities 
not exceeding market value $787,000,000. Other dominion guaranteed and 
provincial government securities $472,000,000. That makes a total of 
$1,260,000,000 at the end of 1948, and the issue against that 1s now $2,400,000,000 
of Bank of Canada cash. ° 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Because that credit was required; you 
agree with that? 


Mr. McGerr: Because the bank had the power to issue it when the emer- 
gency came up. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That is the point I mentioned. 


Mr. McGrer: No, that is not the point you are making and it is not what 
you are saying, and it is not what goes on the record. What you were saying is it 
was because the credit was required. It was because an emergency existed which 
neither the Bank of Canada officials nor the government could resist. The credit 
was required just as much back in 1935 and 1936 and 1937 to put our Canadian 
people to work. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): You misunderstand me. I am not 
arguing with you. 


The Cuarrman: Please allow Mr. McGeer to finish his argument. 


Mr. McGerrr: Credit being required is not the test, because the credit was 
required in the days of unemployment. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I am not arguing that point. 


Mr. McGrer: The credit was required for days of war. The pressure of 
war was so much greater than the pressure of the demand of the unemployed and 
starving Canadians that in one instance although credit was required, it was not 
forthcoming, but under the pressure of war it was forthcoming; but it was 
there all the time. 


Mr. FRASER (Northumberland, Ont.): I agree with that. 


Mr. McGerr: I do not care who the man is, I unhesitatingly make the 
charge that all the misery and suffering in Canada during the last depression 
was due entirely to bad government based on bad advice from unsound so-called 
economic and monetary advisers. We never were without the means of financing 
full employment in Canada during that period of time, and the deceit that took 
place through that unemployment is just commensurate with nonsense that goes 
on in piling up and piling up a load of debt. And let me say that this debt of 
the Bank of Canada is a debt of all of the people of Canada through the govern- 
ment to all the people of Canada. It is not a debt at all. That debt in the 
Bank of Canada, because we own that corporation, can be written out any time. 
It is there merely to carry out the debt fiction. We owe it entirely to ourselves. 
We pay the interest to the Bank of Canada and the Bank of Canada then pays 
the interest back to the government. But that is not so with the debt we owe 
the chartered banks; that is not the kind of internal debt that can be described 
that way. The debts that we owe to the chartered banks are owed by all of 
the people through government to some of the people; and while we can eliminate 
the debt to the Bank of Canada because we owe it entirely to ourselves, we can- 
not eliminate the portion of the debt to the chartered banks because some of us 
do not participate in the ownership of that debt. But let me put this to this 
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committee as a business proposition: if I am right on the position of the debt 
to the Bank of Canada, then these chartered banks have a stock value of 
$145,000,000, plus the reserves, which would put the entire stock value of the 
chartered banks of Canada at a figure of something under $400,000,000. 

Mr. Suacut: $287,000,000. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, it would come higher. Give them something for good- 
will. Give them $400,000,000 for their stock. 

Mr. Noseworruy: Hear, hear! | 

Mr. McGrrr: And when we did that, if we bought the stocks of the char- 
tered banks of Canada and became owners of the banks, all of the people in 
Canada would then become the owners of 3,000 million dollars. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Would you advocate the nationaliza- 
tion of the banks, then? | 

Mr. McGerrr: If the banks are going to continue to be the toll gates through 
which the national finances must be secured at interest and debt load obligations, 
then that is inevitable. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You would not— . 

Mr. McGrrr: Unless the chartered banks want to go back to the business 
of private enterprise and leave the business of public finance to the government, 
then it is as certain as that night follows the day that this thing can go on for 
very little longer before the entire population of Canada will rise up and demand 
the nationalization of the banks. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You would not like to leave the impression 
that all that sum of money you suggested would be clear profit? Surely there 
will be a lot of liabilities we would take. 

Mr. McGrrr: Not a single liability, but the power of the Bank of Canada 
to issue in cash the money which the depositors have already earned. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You say the banks have no liabilities? 

Mr. McGrsr: None whatever. What are their liabilities? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): What about the deposits? 

Mr. McGerr: The deposits are not liabilities. The deposits are liabilities 
in the form that they are put up by this monopoly, but the deposits should be 
there in money. The Bank of Canada cannot escape the liability to the depositors. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Surely there is a liability. If you took over 
all the assets of the banks, you would surely take over the liabilities. 

Mr. McGerrr: You are a lawyer. Let me put a simple legal proposition ’ 
to you which I think you can understand. 

Some Hon. Mempesrs: Oh, oh! 

Mr. Macvonaup (Brantford): Make it very simple. 

Mr. McGeerr: I am not being facetious now. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Quite so. 

Mr. McGerr: I think you are sincerely trying to understand this proposition. 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Yes. 

Mr. McGrrr: Let me put to you, as I say, what I think is a simple proposi- 
tion in law. You are a bank depositor. As a result of being a depositor, you 
have a contract with the bank. It is an agreement to pay you the amount of 
your deposit in legal tender cash. Is that not right? All right, then. The bank 
does not happen to have that cash, as you now know, because it only keeps a 
reserve of 10 per cent of its total deposits. But if all of the depositors appeared 
at one and the same time one of two things would happen. The bank would 
transfer its assets to the Bank of Canada and get legal tender cash or the bank 
would go bankrupt and you would take a certain percentage on the dollar, Now, 
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I say to you it is my firm conviction that since we established the Bank of 
Canada if ever a situation happened with any one of our banks to-day— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): They would come to the rescue. 

Mr. McGerr: The Bank of Canada would come to the rescue and whatever 
obligation would be taken over by the Bank of Canada in assuming ownership 
of the stock exists to-day as a direct obligation of the bank and it would not be 
increased one whit. It is the Bank of Canada that is the issuer of legal tender 
cash and the Bank of Canada alone that can make good the promise of the 
chartered banks to pay Bank of Canada cash. There would be no increase in 
the liability at all, and the idea that there would be an additional liability 
imposed upon the Bank of Canada is an utter fallacy. The only result would be 
the liquidation of 3,000 million dollars of public debts. 

You have asked me how these things can be done. They are going to be 
done. Do not make any mistake about that. I have studied and worked on 
this problem for a great many years and, of course, before the war I was able to 
say, and say with definite certainty, that if war ever came they would have no 
difficulty in financing it. I now change :to the other picture and I say that we 
are not going to have any difficulty in financing full employment. I should like 
to discuss the details of the terms of the amendments, and as it is now s1x o’clock 
I suggest that I will finish in the morning. 

Mr. Frasrer (Northumberland, Ont.): What is the program for to-morrow? 
Is Mr. McGeer to continue? 

Mr. McGenrr: I can finish in half an hour. 


The CuarrMan: Would you want to have time in the ne EnIne A I under- 
stood you would be through this afternoon. 

Mr. McGeserr: I should like to deal with the amendments Tete et It 
will not take me very long in the morning. 

The Cuarrman: An hour? 

Mr. McGerr: Not any more than that, andi I hope less than that. 

Mr. CieAver: We have some other witnesses here to-morrow whom I asked 
to be here. 

: ne CHAIRMAN: I will talk with you about that. I think they should submit 

a brief. 


The committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
July 20, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


July 20, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.55 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAtRMAN: Gentlemen, let us proceed. 


Mr. Staautr: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the committee change its 
quorum from fifteen to ten. We have lost twenty-three minutes this morning. 


The CHAtRMAN: We would not have had even our ten members on time this 
morning. Mr. Slaght. Mr. McGeer, will you proceed? 

Mr. McGrrr: Mr. Chairman, yesterday the matter arose in connection with 
a liability that would be created or that some seemed to think would be created 
by the Bank of Canada taking over the savings deposits. Now, I have already 
explained that the Bank of Canada, according to Mr. Towers, stands behind the 
banks for any demand that the depositors might make on them, and I think it 
should be remembered that every depositor owning a bank deposit in Canada 
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has earned that money and that he is the possessor of money to the value of 
the bank deposit credit which he holds. If, instead of using the bankers’ debt 
dealing system we were operating on a national credit basis every depositor in 
every bank in Canada would have in the possession of the bank or loaned by 
the bank to someone else the actual amount of his deposit in cash. He has that 
theoretically to-day, because it is assumed that any time he wants his deposit 
he can get it out of the 10 per cent reserve in cash, and that if that were not 
sufficient our chartered banks could go to the Bank of Canada and secure 
whatever amount was necessary. 

Now, there would be no liability in the sense of a debt liability between 
the Bank of Canada and the depositors if the Bank of Canada merely became 
the custodian of the depositor’s cash. 


Mr. Grawam: Through the chartered banks? 


Mr. McGzrr: Yes. If they had the cash to which the depositor really is 
entitled and that cash were transferred from the chartered banks to the Bank 
of Canada neither the chartered banks nor the Bank of Canada would be 
holding a liability in the sense of a debt; they would be trustees or custodians 
holding a commodity in the form of cash. 

Now, when I said that there was no lability involved in the transfer to the 
Bank of Canada some might assume that by transferring the obligation to pay 
the interest—by assuming the obligation on which the chartered banks have to 
pay interest, that a liability would be created there; but again that is not a 
true liability. One per cent is now the amount on the average which the 
chartered banks pay their depositors. The rate is 15 per cent but it works out 
to considerably less than that because it is fixed at certain times on certain 
balances. So assuming that the rate is 1 per cent, then the banks pay their 
depositors $20,000,000 a year on deposits of two thousand million dollars, 
and I use the figure of two thousand million although it 1s something over 
$2200,000,000 at the moment. Now, the banks are relieved of paying that 
interest and the Bank of Canada assumes it. The over all liability is no‘ 
changed; it is merely transferred from one section of the community, namely, 
the banking system—and it leaves its toll upon the whole business of the whole 
community—to the Bank of Canada. | 

Let us assume that in addition to the interest which the Bank of Canada 
would pay, that another half of 1 per cent would be incurred in the cost of 
servicing the savings bank deposits. That would be roughly $30.000,000 a year. 
Again the servicing cost would be taken over from the banking system and 
assumed by the Bank of Canada and there would be no increase in the over 
all liability there. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: We have the exact figures for last year. 

Mr. McCGrer: I do not know what the exact figures are, but I have had 
considerable investigation and my understanding is that the servicing of 
savings deposits runs considerably below one-half of 1 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Ingtzny: I do not mean exact figures on that: the interest on 
deposits last year paid by all the banks was $24,500,000. 

Mr. McGrer: As I said, Mr. Minister, I was using a round figure of 
$2.000,000,000 of deposits although I understood it was something lke 
$2. 200,000,000, but I have no quarrel with the $24,000,000; we can use that 
figure. : 
Now, assuming that $30,000,000 charge, what is the result to the treasury as 
a whole? The government then has at its disposal the saving deposits which 
are now idle and it could substitute two thousand million dollars which it would 
secure at 14 per cent for two thousand million borrowed from the public at 3 
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per cent. In other words, the transaction works out to assuming a liability of 
$30,000,000 and making a saving of $30,000,000. You pay $60,000,000 now for 
two thousand million borrowed from the public at 3 per cent. By adopting this 
transaction and taking over the savings you save $30,000,000 on money borrowed 
from the public, and if that is a liability I think it is the kind of liability that 
any sound business man would like to assume. And there is— 

Hon. Mr. Insutey: What is the proposal? Is it that the Bank of Canada 
go into the savings bank business? 

Mr. McGerr: Just as they have done in Australia and for years in England 
through the post offices. ¢ 

Hon. Mr. Intstny: I am saying that if the Bank of Canada goes into the 
savings bank business we have the Post Office Department in the savings bank 
business now. 

Mr. McGeer: We have all the machinery; the Bank of Canada can take 
over the Post Office Savings Banks or use the Post Office Savings Banks and 
expand them; and there are the bank facilities to service the savings accounts 
in every village, in every hamlet and in every city and community where there 
is a post office. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: This is a new proposal. 

Mr. McGersrr: You asked me what I would do if I were in your position 
to finance against this debt claim system, and in that came up the question of 
using the savings of the people. 

Mr. McNevin: Give us an estimate of what that would cost. 

Mr. McGesrr: I think that servicing the deposits would probably cost us 
$10,000,000 a year, a half of 1 per cent which I added to the 1 per cent of 
interest which is paid by the banks which made a total over all cost of 
$30,000,000 a year, and we are now borrowing money from the public at 3 
per cent. 

Mr. McNevin: $24,000,000—and $6,000,000 would be all you would have 
to pay. , 

Mr. McGerr: I used the round figure $2,000,000,000 for the purpose of 
the argument. 


Mr. Stacut: The postmasters are all being paid. 


Mr. McGeerr: In any event, the argument I wanted to direct to the atten- 
tion of the committee was the question of whether or not there was a liability 
involved to the Bank of Canada in taking over the savings of the people and 
using them. Now, you say what would be the position of the savings bank 
depositor? He would have his money in the Bank of Canada and he would 
get his money for emergency purposes without any question of confidence in the 
ability of the Bank of Canada to pay; and we are told that the whole found- 
ation of the present. banking system is dependent upon the confidence of the 
people to the extent that they won’t ask the banks to pay them their savings 
deposits in such amount as would be beyond the cash reserves of the banking 
system. The savings deposits would be absolutely secure; every emergency need 
could be serviced and the country would save as against borrowing at 3 per 
cent some $30,000,000 a year. 

Mr. NosEeworrHy: Would not the public ownership of the banks facilitate 
the ideas that you have in mind? 

Mr. McGerrr: Well, I am opposed to the idea of the socialization of 
money— 


Mr. Nosewortuy: But you admit that it would do that? 


Mr. McGeerr: I do not agree with the proposition that our commercial 
banks should be nationalized. 
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Mr. Nosewortuy: You lack confidence. 

Mr. McGerer: I am not afraid of government ownership but I believe in 
free enterprise and that the principle of commercial banking is the soundest 
way to maintain it. I do not believe in the socialization of money or the 
nationalization of the banking system; however, that is another argument and 
has nothing to do with what I am saying now. 

Mr. McNevin: The government would go into the deposit business. 

Mr. McGrrr: The government are already in the deposit business in the 
post office savings banks. 

Hon: Mr: lusty. Yes: 

Mr. McNevrin: In Australia where they have opened up savings office in 
connection with their central banks they are doing between 30 and 40 per cent 
of the business I understand. 

Mr. McGerer: I believe in England where their financial experience is 
much greater than ours, and in Australia where they have been moving towards 
socialization more than we have, that they have found some good reason for 
having the savings of the people at the disposal of the government. One of the 
greatest institutions that I have ever had the privilege of examining was the 
municipal bank of Birmingham—and JI believe similar banks have been estab- 
lished in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and those communities use the savings of 
their people to finance any of their large public utilities such as the housing 
program and so on. 

Mr. Granam: Mr. McGeer, am I right in assuming that you are speaking 
about Mr. Slaght’s amendment? 

Mr. McGzer: This arises out of questions that were directed to me. 

Mr. GrauAm: As you know, we have an amendment before this committee. 

Mr. McGerr: I say this has come up out of questions which were asked 
of me. Now, I refer to a further warning which Mr. Dunning gave to us in 
1939. 

Mr. NostwortHy: Might I ask a question? 

Mr. McGeer: Yes. 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: Just for information, do you propose—I am in agree- 
ment of course—do you propose to take away from the banks their right to 
invest in government bonds and securities and transfer to the government 
savings deposits; would there be sufficient left to warrant our carrying on 4 
system of commercial banks? 

Mr. McGersr: Oh, I think there is. 

Mr. Kinuzy: That would prevent any person from doing a banking 
business. 

Mr. McGerr: I am not saying that they do not use the savings now, that 
they do not put them into the business there. I do not think— 

Mr. McNevin: .As to the two and a half billion dollars which the govern- 
ment owe the banks, what rate of interest covers that; take it on that basis. 

Mr. McGrsr: What is that again? 

Mr. McNevin: At the present time the government is using in from the 
banks about two and a half billion. 

Mr. McGzer: $2,700,000,000. 

Mr. McNevin: Yes, $2,700,000,000, what would be the rate on that? 

Mr. McGeer: We are told, we haven’t got the exact rate, we are told that 
the government are paying to the banks now something in the vicinity of 
$30,000,000 a year. 

Hon. Mr. Iusutry: 1-59 per cent. 
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Mr. McGerr: Well, as a matter of fact, if they issued their own currency 
they could probably reduce that to one-half of one per cent. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Don’t you think if the government were 
to ask for deposits that they would have to bring up the interest rate paid to 
the people; they are now paying 2 per cent whereas the banks are only paying 
14 yer cent; don’t you think the government would have to reduce their 
rate { 


Mr. McGeerr: I do not know, it would be a matter of policy, and the 
government would be governed largely by the type of mind and the kind of 
men who were in the government. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Take Saskatchewan, they reduced the interest 
on bonds there. 


Mr. McGrrr: A great many men are like Lord Keynes, if you read some 
of the books he has written he says that the tendency is to steadily reduce the 
rate of interest, and that a reduction in the rate of interest all the way through 
is inevitable. However, I cannot answer for what any future government would 
do. But what I want to point out is this, and I am giving the committee 
the warning which Mr. Towers first’ gave us in his report, and I think an even 
greater warning was given by a former minister of finance, the late Hon. 
Charles Dunning, and what he said when there was only a $60,000,000 deficit 
was this: no nation can go on indefinitely with a budget heavily unbalanced 
without sooner or later providing a real fear as to the soundness of the country’s 
financial position. And if that fear should take root in any age all a government 
could do would be to take over the whole field of private enterprise. Now, I would 
want the committee to remember that we have been operating on budget 
deficits now for fourteen years, and there is not a possible chance of our looking 
forward to any period of time in the future when under this system we can 
get away from deficit budgeting. We certainly cannot do it in the recon- 
struction period and if we ever dared to follow the advice given by some of 
the witnesses to this committee, the budget should be balanced with ruthless 
taxation, why we would produce the worst depression that this country has ever 
seen. 

But now I want to come to another phase of it and I want to show how 
simple it would be for us to take over the chartered banks. The chartered 
banks have their stock on the market at present market prices, and the entire 
value of the chartered banks’ stock is less than $350,000,000. 

Mr. NosrewortHy: How could they go that far? 

Mr. McGrer: The chartered banks have on deposit with the Bank of 
Canada $385,000,000—the Bank of Canada, which is the government—and 
through their use of cash which the banks have on deposit with the Bank of 
Canada and.pay that over to the shareholders in every bank, the value of 
their stock and in that way become the owner of three thousand million 
dollars of their own debt. Now, there is no simplicity in that— 

Mr. Kintey: That would not be fair, of course. 

Mr. McGerr: But you notice that they are very willing to sell their stock 
on the market now. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: They are anxious to sell it and reduce their liabilities. 

Mr. McGerr: What? 


Mr. Nosewortuy: They are so anxious to sell them that they have reduced 
them in price. 

Mr. McGererr: In any event, surely if you took a man’s stock over. at a price 
at which it is selling on the market or if you want to give him something more 
than that, give him another $35,000,000, and use the $385,000,000 that is on 
deposit in the chartered banks. 
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Hon. Mr. Insury: That belongs to them. : 

Mr. McGererr: It belongs to them, of course, it belongs to them but it is in 
the possession of the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: It is very easy to take a man’s property and buy his 
property with it. ; 

Mr, McGrer: Oh no, now just a minute. You are lawyer enough to know 
this, that if I buy the stock of an incorporated company I get title to all of the 
assets of the company. 


Hon. Mr. Iusury: ‘Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: And when I go out on the market and buy— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What about the liabilities? 

Mr. McGezerr: The liabilities as well. And when I go on to the market and 
buy a bank share I have title to my proportion of the share of all the assets of 
the company. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And their liabilities. 

Mr. McGeer: -Now, if I happen to be able to buy a company that has a 
deposit with me, a sum of money, when I buy those shares that sum of money 
belongs to me. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: You cannot use that money to buy the outfit with because 
you are taking that money, you are taking the man’s property to buy the whole 
thing with. 
see McGerr: All right; let me answer that one, which I do not agree with 
at all. 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): It is a fact though. 

Mr..McGeer: Let me answer that one. Instead of issuing that $385,000,000 
the Bank of Canada issues a new $385,000,000. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): That is a different proposal entirely. 

Mr. McGrsr: Then we buy the shares of the banks and we get our 
$385,000,000 back because it is on deposit and we own the deposits then, and 
we get 3,000 million dollars of debts for nothing. You see, I have heard a lot of 
nonsense. | 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That sounds good but I think there is a fallacy there. 

Mr. McGeer: You find it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: IJ think I could. 

Mr. McGeerr: I will tell you where the fallacy is. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You have challenged me to tell you where the fallacy is. 
This 3,000 million dollars you are talking about so glibly is produced by the 
savings deposits of 4,500,000 or perhaps 5,500,000 depositors, people of Canada, 
and you are going to confiscate their deposits. That is the fallacy. Let us get 
down to brass tacks and let us not parade fallacies before this committee. 

Mr. McGnzer: I do not think that the Minister of Finance would agree with 
that nonsense. 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: Are they not as safe in the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. McGuer: We change these savings deposits from a mumbo-jumbo bank 
into a bank that has the entire wealth and resources of the Dominion of Canada 
behind it. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): I do not think that Mr. McGeer should call 
any bank a mumbo-jumbo bank. I do not think that is right at all. You are 
trying to discredit the banks and it 1s wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let that pass; it does not mean anything. 
Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): It is not right; it should be withdrawn. 
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Mr. McGerr: I agree with you and I will withdraw it. 

Mr. McNevrw: I have one further question. You made a comparison of tak- 
ing over these deposits through the post office banks and you compared that 
with the money that was borrowed from the public at 3 per cent interest. Instead 
of comparing that with the borrowings from the public at 3 per cent interest make 
the comparison with the money that is borrowed, $2,700,000,000, from the 
chartered banks at a little over 1 per cent and tell us how you come out there. 


Mr. McGerrr: Would you just put that again? I do not seem to follow your 
question. 

Mr. McNevin: You offered the suggestion that the government through the 
extension of the post office deposit services take over $2,200,000,000 in deposits 
and they would then have it at something over 1 per cent, 14 or 14 per cent. 
Then you compared that with the borrowings from the public on which the 
government pays 3 per cent. Compare that with the $2,700,000,000 which is 
borrowed from the chartered banks at less than 14 per cent. 

Mr. McGeerr: All right; let us deal with that. Instead of borrowing from 
the chartered banks for public enterprise you borrow from the Bank of Canada 
and the cost of servicing that borrowing by the Bank of Canada would be 
probably less than one half of 1 per cent, but to-day you are borrowing from 
the public at 3 per cent when you have 2,000 million dollars available to you at 
14 from the public without causing any inflationary condition at all. 

The desire, of course, on the part of everybody is to avoid flooding the 
monetary system with more money than is needed to sustain the going concern 
activity. 

Mr. McNevin: Mr. McGeer— 


Mr. McGrer: But by putting savings to work you do not increase the 
inflationary condition by a dime. When you borrow from the banks and they 
create new money you do create an inflationary condition. 


Mr. McNevin: You have not shown me what the saving would be to 
the government as between taking over the deposits and using them by the 
government which you said would cost about 14 per cent, and the present method 
whereby the government is borrowing from the chartered banks at about 13 
per cent. 

Mr. McGerrr: The government is not borrowing the savings of the public. 
The government is borrowing new bookkeeping money which is dangerously 
inflationary. 

Mr. McNevin: Oh no. | 

Mr. McGeer: As regards that what I say is that should be financed by 
the Bank of Canada and not by the chartered banks. 

Mr. McNevin: The government is definitely borrowing the proceeds of 
deposits. 

Mr. McGeer: You say so but we disagree on that. I want to deal with 
one item that Dr. Clark interjected here the other day in which he said that 
if we took over this $2,700,000,000 of public liabilities the banks would lose 
$32,000,000. 

Dr. CuarK: $35,000,000, I think. 

Mr. McGerr: And the result would be that they would be in the red to 
the extent of about $4,000,000. 

Dr. Cuark: On the basis of last year. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Plus their losses. 

Mr. McGeer: Well, without their hidden reserves accounted for. You 
completely overlook the fact that if the government starts putting money 
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into circulation and going concern activity resumes, as it would resume, the 
banks only have to lend $600,000,000 at 5 per cent to gather in another $30,000,000 
of revenue. 


Dr. Cuark: Additional. 


Mr. McGerr: Additional revenue, of course, and that is not any more 
than they were lending before they got into this business of collecting a sub- 
stantial portion of their revenue from interest bearing public bonds. You 
completely leave out of the picture the opportunity the banks have, if they 
want to, to adjust their service charges and to secure revenues from that source. 


Dr. Cuark: I did not leave it out. I merely stated what the effect would 
be at this moment of Mr. Slaght’s proposal. 


Mr. McGerr: I am suggesting there are other means of taking up that 
position and taking care of it which are much more sound and much more 
equitable than the present practices. I agree our large department stores, our 
large chain stores, our large corporations, have been able to accumulate a 
cash reserve and, as a matter of fact, they do not need the services of the 
banks to anything like the extent they did a few years ago. Modern business 
practice of turning over their stocks much more rapidly, speed of transportation 
and a thousand and one things, have reduced the need for banks to service the 
going concern activity to the same extent that it existed before. But all 
of these businesses receive from the commercial banks a great exchange service. 
Every individual has the same service. There is no reason in the world why 
that service, efficiently rendered by the banks and their clearing houses, of being 
the custodians of the money of the people and transferring it by cheque, should 
not be paid for, and if the principle in taxation that those who can pay should 
be taxed according to their ability to pay, surely then the princinle of those 
paying for the service to whom the service is rendered is equally just and 
sound. I say in our system of taxation here is one absurdity that comes right 
here. We levy an excess profits tax on the banks. That is 100 per cent. I 
do not know just how much it amounts to, but the total income taxes and 
excess profits taxes recovered from the banks last year were $11,000,000, 11-4 
millions. I think that the $400,000 was on note circulation so that you can 
take the round figure of $11,000,000. Their operating expenses before taxation 
were $99,000,000. Their operating revenues were $144,000,000, making their 
gross revenue before taxation 45-5 millions of dollars. Now, check that over 
for a capital of $144,000,000. But we are going to be asked to pass an amend- 
ment to this Bank Act to allow the banks to raise the rate of interest from 6 
per cent or 7 per cent to 93 per cent on a man who neeeds to borrow— 


Mr. MacpvonatpD (Brantford): They are doing that now. 


Mr. McGerr: —less than $500 to take care of a sick child or any other 
emergency. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Some banks have been doing that up to the 
present time. 

Mr. McGerr: All right. What I say is that our taxation sometimes is one 
of the factors in raising costs. Let me give you another instance. You asked 
me what I would have done if I had been in your place. The first thing I 
would have done would have been to take off the sales tax. The sales tax all 
over this country has increased the cost of the war and the cost of living. What 
followed with the sales tax? We offset that with a cost of living bonus. Then, 
having a sales tax and a cost of living bonus, we then imposed a tax on wages; and 
then we offset that with a bonus to production. That is the kind of vicious circle 
which indicates to me that the taxation system is far from scientific, that it is 
a hit or miss program which grows up and developes under the pressure of each 
emergency. The whole thing needs a complete and thorough examination, and 
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a complete revision; because I firmly believe that a correct examination into 
the taxation policy that we have imposed will disclose that it has increased the 
cost of the war by hundreds of millions of dollars and that it has decreased the 
efficiency of the war effort by a very substantial amount. Of course these are 
things that, once developed, require investigation for adjustment. What is the 
plan of those who are opposed to us who believe that reforms must come in 
our monetary system, those of us who conscientiously fear the danger of going 
on piling up by deficit budgeting unpayable debts, those of us who believe that 
the burden of taxation has already gone beyond the point of diminishing returns, 
is that it is repressive to private enterprise, that it is restrictive upon the expansion 
that this country must have, is those of us who put forward these amendments 
because we are confident that they are steps in the right direction looking to 
the establishment of a nationally sound monetary system? What is the plan 
that any of those who oppose us have to offer? Going on borrowing from the 
chartered banks? Allowing this monopoly to assert a tollgate power upon the 
financial strength of this nation? Because I say to you as members of this 
committee that the defect is not only in the matter of the profits the private 
banks make or in the matter of their hidden reserves; the great defect in our 
monetary system is the restrictive limiting power that it imposes upon demo- 
cratic government. 


Mr. Jaques: Hear, hear. 

Mr. McGerrr: Can anybody stand up and tell me that we could not have 
issued $50,000,000 of Bank of Canada cash back in 1937, 1938 or 1939 to put 
the unemployed in Canada to work without causing disastrous inflation? 
Nobody would say that to-day, would they? But do not make any mistake 
about it, it was said. In 1939 the late Mr. Woodsworth, who was then a member 
of the Banking and Commerce Committee, put these questions to Mr. Towers; 
and he made these answers:— 


Questions by Mr. Woodsworth on the effects of the government borrowing 
$50,000,000 from the Bank of Canada at 1/20 per cent per annum, to use 
for publie works. 

(1) Would $25,000 per annum pay the Bank of Canada’s expenses? 

If the Bank of Canada’s participation were limited to creating first 
a deposit in the dominion government account and later deposits in the 
accounts of the chartered banks, then $25,000 per annum, obviously, would 
more than cover any additional cost to the bank. However, if it were 
necessary to issue and service Bank of Canada notes, the total cost involved 
would be much greater than $25,000 per annum, as is illustrated by the 
statistics in the table on page 402 of the Minutes and Proceedings. 

(2) What would be the procedure? 

There are two possible methods of procedure:— 

(a) The government might withdraw the $50,000,000 in Bank of Canada 

notes and use them to pay contractors and others. 

(b) The government might issue cheques on its account in order to 
make payments to contractors and others. 

(3) The effect on the accounts of the chartered banks? 

(a) Regardless of which of the procedures just mentioned was adopted, 
the result would be to increase the cash reserves of the chartered banks by 
about $50,000,000. 

(i) If the government had used Bank of Canada notes as a means of 
making payments, almost all of those notes would find their way 
back to the chartered banks increasing their cash reserves. 

(ii) If the government drew cheques on the Bank of Canada, those 
cheques would be presented by the banks and credited to their 
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balances at the Bank of Canada, thus increasing their cash reserves 
by $50,000,000. 


(b) The Canadian deposit liabilities of the chartered banks would 
be increased by about $50,000,000 through the deposits by the public. 
This increase in chartered bank liabilities would balance the increase of 
assets in the form of cash. 

(c) The increase in cash reserves would stimulate the banks to add 
their earning assets, which might, if the banks could find suitable loans 
or investments, increase by $450,000,000 and increase deposit liabilities 
by the same amount. Deposits would then be $500,000,000 larger than 
before this transaction occurred and assets larger by the same amount in 
the form of $50,000,000 cash and $450,000,000 other assets. 


Then he goes on:— 
(6) The possibility of inflation? | 

In raising this question Mr. Woodsworth pointed to the currently low 
level of the general wholesale price index as compared with 1920 and 1929, 
as an indication, I assume, of the probable remoteness of inflationary 
results from the $50,000,000 transaction which he described. 

Internal monetary expansion of this type may not produce a marked 
increase in the general price level for a time because of the importance 
of export and import prices in the Canadian price structure. It will, how- 
ever, tend to lower the rate of interest and increase the burden borne by 
savings depositors, policyholders and, in general, those who receive fixed 
interest incomes. 


How could that happen? It could happen in only one way and that is on the 
assumption that the expenditure of $50,000,000 to put unemployed Canadians 
to work would have boosted the price level. We know today that we have 
been able to control the price level notwithstanding the fact that we have issued 
into circulation, into the public’s buying stream and into the banks, not 
$50,000,000 but $1,400,000,000 odd of Bank of Canada cash. 

Hon. Mr. Iustpy: You could not have set up price control in 1936. 

Mr. McGeer: You could not have? 

Hon. Mr. Inusitey: No. 

Mr. McGrrr: You would not have needed to if you had put the people 
to work, because you were not suffering from inflationary prices; you were 
suffering from falling prices. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: No, not in that period. 

Mr. McGrrr: Why, of course you were. 

Hon. Mr. Insury: I do not think so. 

Mr. McGerer: Your price level had not achieved the aim of the monetary 
conference of 1932 or 1933, or the Roosevelt administration’s target of 1926 
levels or 1928 levels. 

Hon. Mr. Insury: That is not what I said. 

Mr. McGesr: I say your prices were still down, not up. 

Hon. Mr. Inspry: That is different from what you said. 

Mr. McGerr: Yes, but it is a different point of view. For a man to tell 
us as chief fiscal adviser of the government that we were too poor to put our 
people to work and that if we dared to issue $50,000,000 we would have 
wrecked our economic structure— | 

Hon. Mr. Inustey: He did not say that. . 

Mr. McGrer: Of course, that is the inference. In any event, we did not 
do it, and the unemployed remained unemployed and the youth of Canada 
rode the rods. 
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Mr. GrauAm: I do not argue the merits of what we should have done 
with regard to the $50,000,000, but as a committee have we not the fact before 
us that the United States did actually as you are urging should have been 
done, and while they may have alleviated considerably the sufferings of the 
people in the United States, yet the fact remains that it failed to cure the under-- 
lying causes that gave rise to unemployment. 


Mr. McGerer: Thousands of Canadians went down there to find work— 
hundreds of thousands of them—and got it. 


Mr. GrauAm: They poured billions— 


Mr. McGrrr: But they did the same thing we did. I think the United 
States is headed into a more dangerous condition than we are. Their federal 
reserve system is not a publicly owned system; that is a private banking 
monopoly down there—and I do not think we can get any consolation out of 
the bad debt position which the monetary system has imposed upon the 
United States. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Graham is pointing out that the United 
States did in 1938 what you said Canada should have done. 


Mr. McGerr: All right. Then, let me put this to you: that kind of 
argument denied the government of Canada who wanted to put unemployed 
to work, the power to use its own money with which to do the job. 


Mr. GraHAMm: I am not arguing that we should not have done what you 
suggest for the purpose of giving temporary employment; my point is that it 
does not cure the underlying causes that lead up to unemployment. 

Mr. McGerr: We may disagree on that. I think that the United States 
by the spending policy of its government set things in motion down there for 
the benefit of the United States, but I think that we in Canada by the sale 
of our pulp and paper and many other things to the United States in their 
advancing economy were plucked out of the depression more by the United 
States than by the action of our own government. There is the situation of 
yesterday, and it is just as nonsensical in the light of subsequent years as the 
old argument that we used to hear that you cannot issue money into circulation 
through the national treasury or through the national banks unless you have 
got a gold reserve behind it. We are coming along. We have gone from gold 
forever as far as the limiting power of gold on our internal currency is con- 
cerned; we are going to use gold more effectively in our international field, I 
believe, than we have ever done before; but it will never again be the means of 
restricting the amount of money which a government can put at the services of 
its people as a form of internal medium of exchange. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Will you permit a question now, or would you care not 
to be interrupted at the moment? 

Mr. McGerer: I would like to wind up this point if I may. Here is the 
danger of inflation that Mr. Towers gives us. He wants to put it on the record 
through the Minister of Finance speaking in the House of Commons on July 
15, 1942 at page 4270. He made this statement:— 

Everyone familiar with the. working of the banking system knows 
that, the moment the banks get their hands on additional cash—I mean 
by that Bank of Canada notes, or deposits by the Bank of Canada which 
are convertible into Bank of Canada notes... . 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Deposits in Bank of ‘Canada, it must mean. 

Mr. McGeer: I am quoting from July 15, 1942. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It is a small correction, but it must mean that. 

Mr. McGerr: I agree with that, Mr. Minister. Bank of Canada deposits 
are cash:— 
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Everyone familiar with the working of the banking system knows 
that, the moment the banks get their hands on additional cash—I mean 
by that Bank of Canada notes, or deposits by the Bank of Canada which 
are convertible into Bank of Canada notes... . 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: The word “by” should -be “in’. 

Mr. McGrrer: Yes. When the banks get those reserves in their hands 
powerful forces are set in motion to get the banks to buy securities themselves, 
to make loans themselves so that the deposits with the chartered banks will be 
7, 8 or 9 or ten times as great as their cash reserves. That lies at the basis of 
their whole profit-making activities. The way they make money is by lending 
more money than they have. What they have is a cash reserve and unless a 
bank thas out several times—6, 7, 8, 9 or ten times its cash reserves, it is not 
being profitable or from the banking point of view properly conducted. Now, 
is there any member of this committee who is prepared to say that that power 
to inflate and create a stock boom, if you like, as it did in 1929; that power 
to create 7, 8, 9 and ten times more in the way of loans than they have got; and 
that power of inflation as accompanied by the power of deflation; that is exactly 
what happened in the last boom and the last depression. The banks advanced 
their loans and then when those were paid off and withdrawn the money that 
had been put into circulation in the form of bookkeeping entries of the banks 
was taken out of circulation and that was the thing that caused more suffering 
and hardship throughout this dominion than any other financial disaster that 
we have ever had. Is that going to be continued? It will be continued if this 
amendment fails to carry. I have asked this committee to approve of this 
amendment, that no chartered bank may issue new money unless it is authorized 
by a board consisting of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Finance and the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. Should these bankers be given the power to 
do what they have done in the past in the coming post-war period; should that 
power be left in the hands of a group of private monopolists when in the exer- 
cise of that power they can create at their will the disasters of boom and 
depression? 

Mr. GraHam: Then, Mr. McGeer, you would have the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada in full control of 
the amount of loans to the public by the banks; then I would point out that the 
necessary corollary, they would have to determine the amount of loans that they 
could call in, is that not true? 

Mr. McGerer: No, I did not say anything about that at all. I say that 
that is a power they should have in respect to the creation of new money. 

Mr. Grauam: And you say that it is created by the making of loans and 
the buying of securities. 

Mr. McGerer: But before they go ahead and manufacture money in their 
own bookkeeping system to expand the volume of currency they would have to 
make application to the Governor of the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. GraHam: And what about credit? 

Mr. McGeer: The same thing. 

Mr. GraHam: That committee would have to determine the amount that 
they could invest in securities and the amount they could lend to the public; and 
having done that, how much they could contract their investments and securities 
and their loans to the public. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, that brings me to the situation as it exists today. I 
made the statement and I went on to deal with it this morning, that the only 
controls which the Bank of Canada have are in those prescribed by Mr. Dunning, 
which I read to the committee yesterday, and which he laid elaborately before 
the House of Commons. I said that the Bank of Canada can precipitate a 
depression but it cannot take this country out of a depression. Now, that has 
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been very very thoroughly examined by the MacMillan Committee and they 
recommeded remedies for that particular situation. We know as a matter of 
actual experience that the Bank of Canada cannot take this country out of a 
depression The only relief that came to those inflicted with unemployment and 
the threat of starvation came from municipalities, the provincial governments and 
the federal government with the dole in the first instance and then expenditures 
on public works designed to create employment for the unemployed; but the 
Bank of Canada was powerless and tinkering with the bank rates by flooding 
or withdrawing cash reserves to the chartered banks, had not the least effect upon 
the depression. And now, the reason for that was— 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Was not the situation improving steadily in the late 
thirties and around then? 

Mr. McGerr: A ten-year depression may be a “situation” with you, that I 
am not— 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: Please; I am not talking about that at all. You are 
making a statement that the Bank of Canada did nothing and it was no relief. 


Mr. McGerrer: None whatever. 
Hon. Mr. Insutry: I do not think that is so. 
Mr. McGerer: As far as the Bank of Canada is concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: The credit base was being expanded; perhaps not as 
rapidly as you would like and conditions were steadily improving; is that not 
correct? 


Mr. McGersr: No, I thoroughly disagree with you Mr. Minister; and I 
happen to have been on that line in a very difficult way. We formed during that 
period the Mayors’ Conference and we who were in the municipal offices had the 
full burden of the situation that existed all the way from Halifax to Victoria. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: During what period was that? 

Mr. McGerr: During 1936—35, 36 and 37. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Primarily that is where it belonged until it became a 
national emergency. 

Mr. McGerr: That was after the depression had been going since 1930, 
and in 1939 there were over 300,000 people unemployed and on the dole and over 
900,000 on relief. A great many more were living on capital without employment 
and a great many more were only partially employed. 

Mr. McNevin: Was it not prior to 1935 that you were mayor of Vancouver? 


Mr. McGrrer: No, I was elected in 1935; 1935, 1986 and 1937. The 

MacMillan committee at page 95, reading from section 214, says:— 
The methods by which a modern central bank controls the volume 
and terms of credit in its domestic monetary system consist, in the main, 
(1) in what are known as “open market operations”, that is to say the 
purchase or sale of assets in the market on the initiative of the central 
bank itself, and (2) in varying the terms on which it will purchase assets 
on the initiative of the seller, which is conveniently summed up as bank 
rate policy and the raising and lowering of the bank rate. ; 
Are you aware as members of this committee that the banks do not borrow any 
Bank of Canada cash, and that the power to raise and lower the interest rate on 
the amounts borrowed by the chartered banks from the Bank of Canada is non- 
existent, and can have no effect whatever? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is in existence but they do not require it. 

Mr. McGessr: It is not in operation. We are agreed on that. Mr. Bennett 
agreed with me on that. What is the effect of buying and selling securities? 
In 1939 examining Mr. Graham Towers he admitted to me that the cash 
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reserves on a gold standard basis within the possession of the Bank of Canada 
and the chartered banks were sufficient to support a total of more than 10,000 
million dollars of bank deposits. Yet with all that money available there was 
not a thing that we could do unless municipal, provincial or federal governments 
handed out a dole or started some form of public work. We know that the 
issue of securities by the Bank of Canada to the chartered banks will not of 
itself induce the banks to put money into circulation. Their answer was then, 
‘We have got more money to lend than we can find good borrowers to borrow”’. 
That was their position so that part of your control is out. I think it is 
doubtful, Mr. Minister, that you have got the power even to precipitate a 
depression unless you do one thing. You can do it by doing one thing but it is 
not included in bank rate policy. You can do it in this way. You can take 
your cheques from your taxpayers and deposit them in the Bank of Canada, 
and if you hold them you can force every chartered bank to disgorge every 
dollar of Bank of Canada cash which it has. You can carry out that policy 
until you will force the chartered banks to call their loans and convert the 
proceeds into Bank of Canada cash which would mean the cancelling of the 
entire public debt of the dominion, but you cannot do it in any other way. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: Well, I do not want to do it particularly. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: I hope not. 


Mr. McGeer: Mr. Towers has told us that the time may come if we move 
into boom conditions when we will have to stop that inflationary condition by 
exercising this bank rate policy. You know, stability is supposed to be the acme 
of sound monetary policy. We do not want booms and we do not want depres- 
sions, and by moving up the bank rate, by selling and by buying securities, 
your central bank is assumed to have the power to stabilize a reasonable rate 
of progress. Do you say that, if you moved into a boom condition such as 
you had in 1929, you would not take steps to prevent it going to the point of 
disastrous collapse? Maybe you want another boom. I do not, Mr. Minister. 
But I am telling you that you have no power under your legislation to stop it, 
and I think you should have that power. That is why we have offered these 
amendments. The Macmillan committee went a little bit further, and dealing 
with the bank rate policy, which includes the whole thing, it says this:— 


221.—(iv) Bank rate policy is quite a proper instrument, not only 
for the correction of temporary disequilibrium in the international loan 
market, but also for regulating the pace of expansion and enterprise at 
home and for putting pressure on costs to accommodate themselves to 
changes in our relative situation or in the international price level. But 
it is only adequate by itself for such purposes within certain limits. When 
substantial changes in the level of our industrial costs are necessary to 
correspond to substantial changes in the value of money, changes in bank 
rate alone cannot hope to achieve all that is necessary. In such a case, 
however necessary it may be that bank rate policy should be employed to 
maintain the international value of our currency, some other supple- 
mentary means must be found to restore equilibrium. For consider how 
bank rate policy works out in such a case. Its efficacy depends in the 
first instance on reducing the profits of business men. When in the effort 
to minimize this result, output and employment are contracted, it depends 
on decreasing the amount of business profits and increasing unemploy- 
ment up to whatever figure is necessary to cause business men either to 
decrease their costs by additional economies or to insist on, and their 
workers to accept, a reduction of wages. But public opinion does not 
easily acquiesce in such a process. And the reduction, if and when effected, 
will fall unequally and unfairly on those sections of the community who 
are least protected by contract, least able to defend themselves and often 
least able to afford the sacrifice. 
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Is that the condition you want to perpetuate? The Macmillan committee, 
examining the very powers that you say are your controls, made recommenda- 
tions; and the amendments that we have offered are intended to put into effect 
in Canada the recommendations that the Macmillan committee have offered. 

Mr. GraHam: Let me get that clear, Mr. McGeer. Are you supporting 
Mr. Slaght’s amendment? 

Mr. McGerr: Absolutely. 

Mr. Grauam: But his amendment clearly presupposes that they leave the 
time deposits, the savings, to the banks as the medium through which the banks 
lend. 

Mr. McGerr: There is nothing of that in the amendment that I see. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, yes. He limits. it to time deposits. 

Mr. GraHam: Yes. Your proposition is exactly the opposite. 

Mr. McGrrr: No. What you are confusing is this. I was discussing what 
I would do, in answer to a question from the Minister of Finance: 

Mr. GraHam: Oh, I see. 

Mr. McGeer: And I was discussing the inevitable result of budget balancing 
which, as indicated by Mr. Dunning, would be nationalization. But that 
argument had nothing to do with this amendment. That was merely incidental. 

Mr. Grauam: No. But if we adopted Mr. Slaght’s amendment and the 
result follows of leaving the deposits; you shut the door on ever adopting your 
suggestion that we take these and give them to the government. 

Mr. McGuer: These other fellows might come in. However, I will discuss 
those amendments a little later on. It is now 1 o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Could you point out the specific part of the Macmillan 
report which you are following by your amendments? 

Mr. McGenr: I beg your pardon, Mr. Llsley? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Could you point out the part of the Macmillan report 
which your amendments follow? You made the statement in your argument 
that they followed the Macmillan report. 

Mr. McGerr: It is 1 o’clock. It will take me a little while to get them. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: It should not take very long. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, I feel we should know what we 
are going to do at future meetings of this committee. I refrained almost entirely 
this morning from asking any questions or from interrupting, although there were 
many occasions where I should like to have had more clarification. However, I 
think that we should get on with the bill. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Macponaxp (Brantford): Surely we want to have all viewpoints on it, 
but we have been sitting here for I do not know how many days. This must be 
the fortieth meeting, possibly. 

Mr. McGerr: If you had been here on time this morning, we would have 
finished by 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): It is somewhat difficult to do that when the 
house is sitting. But my point is that Mr. McGeer stated he thought he might 
take half an hour and you were generous enough, Mr. Chairman, to give him an 
hour; more than an hour has now elapsed. Are we going to have two more hours 
of similar discussion this afternoon, or are we going to have this question settled 
in a shorter time, have the vote and get on with the other sections of the bill? 
That is what I should like to know. I think we should do that; and I think, 
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Mr. Chairman, that other members of the committee agree. If Mr. McGeer will 
undertake to complete his case within fifteen minutes or half an hour, I think 
we should refrain from asking him questions, should let him present his case, 
and then have the vote. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Jaques: Then we can ask questions at the end. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You are then inviting more discussion. I think we 
ought to have the vote now. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): We certainly should. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Question. 

Mr. Krnuny: There is something wrong with a committee that cannot 
express its opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear. Are we impotent? 

Mr. McGeerr: You have been that way for a long time. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think it would be too drastic to take the 
vote now. I think we should take it this afternoon. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Mr. Chairman, I think we should cut dis- 
cussion on any one subject down to at least twenty minutes or half an hour. I 
do not think it should go on day after day. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Question. 


Mr. McGrrr: There are a lot of people in the country who disagree with 
you. 


Mr. Kinuey: It is so redundant. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): There might be a lot of people who disagree 
with me right here; but it is terrible when a man gets up and talks for an hour 
and a half or two hours at every day’s meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: For days. 
Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): And rehashes what we have already gone over. 


The CHarrMAn: The committee stands adjourned until 4 0’clock this after- 
noon. 


Mr. McGerr: I do not think it is rehashing what has already been gone 
over at all. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I would not say that. 
"Mr. McGeer: I do not think that is parliamentary. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again at 4 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4.05 o’clock. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I have a brief by Paul A. Fisher, President 
of the Halton County branch of the Federation of Agriculture. Is it the desire 
of the committee to have the brief printed in the transactions of the committee? 

Mr. McNevin: I so move. } 

Mr. Cruraver: I might add that copies will be available for members of 
the committee, and if after reading it over they wish to ask any questions 
they can be answered. 
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The CuHatirMAN: Mr. McGeer, I understand you. will complete your 
statement in about half an hour? 

Mr. McGerr: I hope so, Mr. Chairman. I will get through as rapidly 
as I can. | 

The CHamrMAN: Well, remember that there are forty-nine other members 
of the committee. 

Mr, McGrrr: I appreciate that. At the close of the morning session 
the Minister of Finance asked me to indicate the sections of the Macmillan 
report which I thought justified the amendments which we propose. 

Mr. GraHAm: It would be better, if the minister is coming, to wait 
until he gets here before you do that. 

The CuHairMan: I think Mr. McGeer can put the references on the record. 

Mr. McGerr: Now, I should like to answer that question. After deciding 
that bank rate policy which depends upon its ability to reduce the profits of 
business and expand unemployment and had no power at all to alleviate— 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean expand employment, not unemployment? 

Mr. McGerrr: To expand unemployment—that was the word used—to 
decrease the profits of business, to force unemployment and expand it, and 
it had no power after it had got into that position to alleviate it. The Macmillan 
report recommended at page 118 of the report, section 280: ‘The monetary 
system of this country must be a managed system.” 

The amendments that we propose indicate the division of public and 
private finance as one of the managerial limitations that parliament places, 
on the one hand, upon private banking which would then be confined to com- 
mercial banking—private banking institutions which would then be confined 
to straight commercial banking—and the public bank here owned by the people 
of Canada, the Bank of Canada, which would then have to finance govern- 
ment enterprise. 

The report goes on to state: “It is not advisable or indeed practicable to 
regard our monetary system as an automatic system grinding out the right 
result by the operation of natural forces aided by a few maxims of general 
application and some well-worn rules of thumb.” 

That is all we have to-day in the way of controls, and the amendments 
propose to remedy that situation. 

The report goes on to say: ‘The major objectives of a sound monetary 
policy, for example, of maintenance of the parity of foreign exchanges without 
unnecessary disturbance of domestic business, the avoidance of the credit cycle, 
and the stability of the price level, cannot be attained except by the constant 
exercise of knowledge, judgment and authority by individuals placed in a 
position of unchallengable independence, with great resources, and every tech- 
nical device at their disposition.” 

Certainly these amendments propose to establish some of the devices that 
are necessary, and I want the committee to appreciate that while I argued 
away beyond these amendments, they are supported by everything that I have 
said. 

Now, how can you get management of unchallengable independence unless 
the men responsible for the flow of the medium of exchange financing govern- 
ment, and who control it, have no interest whatever, either in the profit 
public borrowing produces or in the borrowing that a shortage of the medium 
of exchange in circulation compels? We allow a group of men to participate 
on two sides of the balance: our private banking monopoly thrives and prospers 
by lending money. When there is a shortage of money borrowers must go to 
them. Human nature being what it is, you should expect that very thing 
you have got when you entrust the economic bloodstream of the nation to a 
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monopolistic profit-making enterprise. You will expect your debts to rise; you 
will expect everywhere in government, in industry, in agriculture—everywhere 
you will expect to find that market controlled so that a shortage of money 
in circulation is maintained and unceasing pressure in favour of the lenders’ 
market is sustained. You have got it and you are going on doing it, and you 
are going to go on doing it despite the fact that a former Minister of Finance 
told you that if you did you will eventually nationalize every bit of private 
enterprise in the country. 


The Macmillan report recommended that the Bank of England be trans- 
ferred into a public corporation. You will find that at page 240. We have 
done that. The monetary system must be a managed system. I have read 
that report to you at section 208. 


Here is another device that the Macmillan Committee recommends: “The 
vicious circle is complete. The decline of new enterprise has reacted adversely 
on profits and prices, and the low level of profits and prices stands in the way 
of new enterprise. It is for this reason that some of us think that in the 
domestic field it may be necessary to invoke governmental enterprise to break 
the vicious circle.”’ That is section 316. 


Does anybody in this room for one minute think that without govern- 
mental enterprise, which means public works of municipalities, provincial 
governments, cities and federal government, that we have a chance in a 
million of putting the people who are going to be demobilized from war 
industry and war services to work in the post-war period? The best hope of 
a remedy lies in a monetary policy designed to increase the volume of 
purchasing power. These amendments provide we believe the means of 
increasing the volume of purchasing power without unnecessarily burdening 
the country with further unbalanced budgets and further unpayable interest- 
bearing public debts. That recommendation is on page 190 of the report. 


The report goes on to state:— 


(5) It is not necessary that the volume of note issue (a fortiori, or the 
creation and issue of national bank credit) should continue to be 
regulated as it is now by reference to the amount of gold held in 
reserve. (Section 148). 


(6) Since the bankers as a whole under banking practice maintain a cash 
proportion of deposits of roughly 10 per cent of the cash held in 
reserve (i.e. legal tender paper money borrowed from the Bank of 
England or the Department of Finance in Canada) the bulk of the 
bank deposits arise out of the actions of the banks themselves, for by 
granting loans, allowing overdrafts and purchasing securities, a bank 
creates a credit in its books which is treated as the equivalent of a 
deposit of money. (Sections 71 to 74 inclusive). 


(7) The theory that governmental expenditure in the promotion of public 
enterprise and social service is restricted by the accumulated savings 
available for investment is erroneous. When governments distribute 
wages by financing public enterprise with national currency and credit, 
the volume of capital for investment is increased. (Section 47 of 
Addendum 1, Page 203, and Section 24 of main report.) 


(8) If governments pursue an inflationary policy i.e. meet expenditures not 
out of revenue, but by the issue of paper currency (or the creation 
of credit in a national banking system), forces are set in motion 
increasing profits and wages and additional spending arises. (Section 
24.) 


(9) Gold reserves are held to-day solely to meet temporary deficiencies in 
the baJance of international payments. (Section 340.) 


ati 
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(10) The circulating media consists overwhelmingly of paper money and 
bank deposits. It is this volume of purchasing power which directly 
affects the Dane level and not the amount of gold which may be held 
in reserve. : (Section 45.) 

(11) There is nothing inherently impractical in the exercise of the govern- 
ment’s power to deliberately control the price level. We should be 
ready to attempt the task and to gain experience by practice. (Section 
210.) 


There was an authority back in 1921 who said the control of the price level 
was possible, and we could have controlled the price level in 1939 or in any year 
of the depression if we had been willing to attempt the task and to gain 
experience as we proceeded: “international trade can and should be regulated 
and controlled by a deliberate management”. 

No, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing new in what we are proposing. Every 
bit of it is in the MacMillan report. I placed all before the Banking and Com- 
merce Committee of 1934; and I say that we in Canada have done a long way 
toward the establishment of a new monetary system under which we could 
maintain the going concern activity of the dominion of Canada on an expand- 
ing stabilized progressive basis. 

Now let me ask the members of the Progressive Conservative party who 
are on this committee; we have offered a plan, we have attempted a remedy; 
what have they to offer with their two leading monetary experts in this House, 
in the persons of the Hon. Mr. Hanson, a former chairman of the Banking and 
Commerce Committee, and Mr. Harry Jackman, the member for Rosedale; why, 
they have nothing to offer. 

What about those Liberals who are opposed to frie idea of admitting a 
monetary system, my friends Roy Graham, Kinley, Bruce McNevin and Hughes 
Cleaver; what have they to offer? Absolutely nothing; altogether, absolutely 
nothing. But, to go on; then, let me put it to the Department of Finance— 

Mr. GrauaAm: Speaking for myself, I have had very little opportunity to 
offer any remedy in this committee. 

Mr. McGerrr: You conducted a complete examination of any witness that 
you wanted to take in hand. 

Mr. McNevin: We never had a chance. 

Mr. Stacut: Perhaps this is your chance. 

The CHatrMAN: There is not much time, Mr. Slaght, of hearing anything 
in this committee if we are going to report to the House before it adjourns. 

Mr. StaAcut: We have all the time in the world to hear any institution or 
individual who wants to come before us. 

The CHaAtRMAN: I said that we have not all the time in the world. 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, we have. 

The CuHarrMan: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Cuiraver: Mr. McGeer, you were asking these questions; speaking for 
myself only, I am quite prepared to consider Mr. McGeer’s suggestion or the 
suggestion of any member of this committee, but I cannot consider any sug- 
gestion until I know what the proposal is; and I would again like to ask Mr. 
McGeer—I put this question to him yesterday but I would like to ask it of him 
sel ei much additional Bank of Canada currency does this proposal call 
or? 

Mr. McGrrer: Whatever will be required to put the people who are 
demobilized from industry and war services to work in satisfactory employ- 
ment, whatever may be required to maintain or develop our foreign trade upon 
a sound basis, and whatever will be required to sustain the going concern 
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activity of the Dominion of Canada upon a reasonably prosperous and pro- 
gressive, expanding basis. 

Mr. Criraver: In the light of that explanation would you please now tell 
me what you think would be required in the light of those circumstances which 
you have mentioned? 

Mr. McGeer: Well now, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to repeat that— 

Mr. Cursver: I am asking him to say in his opinion how many billions of 
of dollars or millions of dollars he thinks all those different circumstances would 
require. 

Mr. McGerr: I gave you an indication of the limits to which that might go 
by putting before the committee a reference to the report made by the unem- 
ployment insurance commission advising the council of the state of New York. 


Mr. Cieaver: I know, but is that your own opinion, Mr. McGeer; you 
have outlined what the problem is and you have stated that all this new money 
should be created to deal with it; I was just asking you what in your opinion 
is enough, so that we might be able to evaluate your proposal. 


Mr. McGeer: In 1930 to 1939 we assumed that we could do the job with 
a budget of $500,000,000; we assumed that that was the limit of what we could 
spend. We went into the war and we found that to put our people to work and 
developed the national income to about $9 billion, and government expenditures 
rose progressively until they came to six thousand millions of dollars. Now, 
what proportion of that will have to continue to be spent. to support a national 
income that will carry our present public debt and sustain the going concern 
activity of the nation is a matter that time alone can tell; whether it be two 
billion or three billion or four billion—yes, or five billion or six billion. I say 
that our monetary machinery must be such that it can carry that financial load. 


Mr. Cuzaver: Am I correct in understanding then that you issue new 
Bank of Canada currency to the total amount of budgetary requirements in 
excess of the amount raised by taxation? 


Mr. McGzsr: That would depend on whatever the government of the 
day decided to do; that is, there are four ways by which you can get money; 
by taxation, borrowing— 


Mr. CuEAver: I can appreciate your proposal. You said whatever money 
the government decided to borrow. I am asking if you would be good enough 
to tell us your proposal. 


Mr. McGzer: I have told you that, taxation, borrowing, and to make up 
the gap between the requirements and the amount raised that way by the issue 
of national currency for the purpose of balancing the budget. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): You would do that each year? 
Mr. McGerr: Each year. 


Mr. Kinuey: To hear you one would think that banking was the only 
function of a nation. 


Mr. McGeerr: It is the only function we are dealing with in this committee. 
If the committee were to deal with other things I would be glad to discuss them, 
but we happen to be here dealing with banking. 


Mr. Krintry: Do you suggest you can fool around with money and make 
a nation prosperous? 


Mr. McGzsr: I do not suggest you can fool around with money and make 
Canada prosperous, but I do suggest setting up a managed monetary system 
as recommended by the Macmillan committee is not fooling around with money. 
A man who talks that way has little conception of the importance of the 
work that this committee has before it. 
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Mr. Kinuey:: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order— 
Mr. McGerrr: Who is fooling around with money? Did I fool around with 
money when I was mayor of Vancouver? : 


The CHarrMANn: I do not think you did but there has been a lot of fooling 
around with words. 


Mr. Kintery: I was going to say— 


Mr. McGeer: Of course, that is as unparliamentary as the interruption 
from the speaker, and the chairman has been guilty of that kind of offense on 
more than one occasion. ° 


The CuairMAn: I repeat there has been a lot of repetition of words. 

Mr. McGerr: That is not fooling around with words. 

The CHarrMAN: Unnecessarily; we can each have our own opinion. 

Mr. Kinury: All I was going to say, Mr. Chairman—and I do not want 
to be discourteous to my friend—is that I come here as a member with some 
experience in business all my life. 

Mr. McGerr: Do you think you are alone in that? 


Mr. Kinury: He said that I had nothing to put before the committee. I 
try to do the sensible thing. The government has a bill here which the experts 
say is the right kind of legislation, and I cannot find very much wrong with 
it so there is really nothing to put forward. Insofar as having a misconception 
it seems to me if we had the time and could let the member for Vancouver- 
Burrard go he would talk himself into such absurdity that there would be no 
trouble about it at all, but unfortunately time is of the essence of things and 
we would like to get something done. When he overstates his case and then 
does not come to any conclusions, that leaves me in midstream; you get con- 
fused and frustrated and you must judge him by the few things he says which 
he overstates. When you do that you mark it down as a blank and, you say no. 


Mr. McGerrr: There will be more said on that score. I have, Mr. Chairman, 
a letter from the city of Vancouver, requesting me to take up with this com- 
mittee and attempt to secure some way of providing finances for their post- 
war program. May I say to the committee that the mayors’ conference of 
Canada appeared before the so-called Reconstruction committee and told that 
committee that there was an enormous program of civic works available and 
no means of financing it. Let me say also that some of the premiers of the 
provinces, particularly the prime minister for Manitoba, appeared before the 
Reconstruction committee, so-called, and also informed that committee that, 
while there was an enormous program of public works available in the province, 
there was no means of financing and no finances available— 

Mr. Kinutey: Let them start a bank then; that would do the trick. 

Mr. McGeer: —that would permit them to put that program of what we 
all recognize as needed public works into operation. When the Prime Minister 
introduced the resolution recommending the Sirois report he recognized a situa- 
tion that threatens our whole federal structure. He said:— 

We have, in short, ample indication of certain fundamental strains 
and weaknesses arising out of our present allocation of financial powers 
and governmental responsibilities, and if no attempt is made to remove 
them, the ill effects will not be confined to the sections where they now 
appear. 

In these circumstances, we propose to appoint a royal commission of 
inquiry to investigate the whole system of taxation in the dominion; 
to study the division of financial powers and financial responsibilities 
between the dominion and the provinces; and to make recommendations 
as to what should be done to secure a more equitable and practical 
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division of the burden to enable all governments to function more effec- 
tively—and, I may add, more independently—within the spheres of their 
respective jurisdictions. 
Up to the present time nothing has been done about that. There have been 
some war measure adjustments but nothing that will meet the situation when the 
provinces move to carry their full load of local responsibility, much of which 
has been suspended during the war. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: This government recommended the adoption of the 
Sirois report and was unable to get agreement from the provinces and it then 
made the best agreement it could which was a temporary agreement for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. McGrrr: I quite agree. If these amendments are not acceptable 
which we believe will improve the financial strength of the governments of this 
country, the security of the monetary system, and the general economy of the 
nation, what then has the Department of Finance to offer with its galaxy of 
financial advisers and monetary experts? You know, we were not out of the 
depression when the war started and the conditions which now exist outside 
of war expenditures are apparently worse than they were in 1939. That is the 
situation we face. We have got more trained men, more productive capacity 
than we ever had before, and obviously a more limited market than we ever 
had before unless some device of national spending can be developed that will 
free us from the disaster that is inevitable if we go on any further with this 
practice of budgetary deficits. 


Mr. Kintey: Mr. McGeer, do you not think when the war is over money 
will be the cheapest thing there is because there is so much of it? 


Mr. McGezerr: I do not agree with you on that. I think very probably that 
may be so in some few corporations, but I think the taxation that has been 
levied— 


Mr. Kinupy: People never saved like they have during this war. The 
general public never earned more and they are saving some of it. There is 
a lot of it in compulsory savings. 

Mr. McGeesr: In victory bonds? 


Mr. Kinury: Yes; look at the victory bonds. People hold victory bonds. 
They will come into circulation. 


Mr. McGrrr: You assume then, against the advice of Mr. Towers and 
against the advice of every man who has thought this thing out, that it is going 
to be an automatic recovery? 

Mr. Kinuwy: My idea is there will be a flood of money. 


Mr. McGrrr: Anybody who is going to depend on that is going to get the 
ereatest disappointment that he has ever had in his life. Even if that were a 
reasonably justifiable hope every measure should be taken to guard against the 
consequences that will happen if that does not take place. I appreciate there 
are limitations and difficulties in a committee of this kind examining the 
monetary structure with a view to making fundamental changes, but I have 
a feeling that no one is satisfied at the moment that we have achieved by any 
means all the reforms, all the changes and all the improvements that can be 
made to our monetary system. I propose to move that the committee recom- 
mend to the government the appointment of a royal commission forthwith to 
consider whether and in what respects the banking institution and the monetary 
system may be modified, changed, extended or developed for the purpose of 
improving present methods of providing the federal, provincial, municipal and 
other local governments, corporations and citizens with a sufficient supply and 
an effective circulation of the medium of exchange required to sustain the 
going concern activity of the nation. I will give that as a notice of motion 
now. Everyone has the hope that our people— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. McGeer. I am asking to what section 
you move that amendment. 

Mr. McGesrr: It is not to a section of the bill at all. I am moving it as 
a general motion in the committee. 

The CuatrmMan: A general motion? 

Mr. McGererr: Yes. 

Mr. Kintey: How many motions can you have on the table of the com- 
mittee at one time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. McGurk: It is just notice of motion that I am filing. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is notice of motion. 

Mr. McGesrr: I think we all have the hope that the people have sacrificed, 
served, fought and died to win a better world; and I think they are entitled not 
only to the promise of that better world but to a guarantee that it will come. 
Many of our finest young men went through that period of depression; and 
notwithstanding all the unemployment and misery—some of them, through no 
fault of their own, literally went from the dole to the army—they never lost 
their faith in their country or in our institutions. They are not going to come 
_ back from the army to the dole if I can have my way. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Nor if the rest of us have our way. 


_ Mr. McGerr: I agree. I think every man will agree that that 1s an 
objective that we are all anxious to attain. 

Mr. McNevin: Nearly every member said so. 

Mr. McGerrr: Yes; but to do that and to guarantee it, you have to do 
something besides talk— 

Mr. Kint&y: Yes, I think so. 

Some hon. Mremsers: Oh, oh. 

4 Mr. McGrrer:—which will provide the machinery and equipment to do 
that. 

Mr. McNevin: You have to be sure you do not do something foolish. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): There is terrible irony in that remark, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. McGrrr: Maybe there was. I was talking about changes necessary to 
obtain that result. I am not obstructing something that is intended for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Kintey: You remember these words: “I was well, I wanted to be 
better and here I am.” 

Mr. McGrsr: That is the finest Tory doctrine that ever was uttered. Have 
you adopted it? 

Mr. Kinitny: It is a quotation. 

Mr. McGerr: That is the trouble with this capital, and particularly Capital 
Hill. Most of them’ here are standing still and looking backward; and the rest 
of them, with the exception of a very few, look forward to always standing still. 

Mr. Kintey: You are not modest at all, are you? 

Mr. McGerrr: No. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, it is twenty minutes to five. 

Mr. McGeer: I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, how much I 
have appreciated the hearing which I have received from yourself and the 
‘committee. I know that people do not agree with the ideas that I have 
advanced. I know that any pioneer in any reform movement has to contend with 
that kind of thing. I feel very much like Columbus must have felt when, after 
studying the geography and mathematics of that day, he went and told a group 
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of great professors and scholars in Spain that he could sail around the world 
and go to India. One of them said, “If your theory is right, then there must 
be people in the Antipodes who walk upside down, where the trees grow upside 
down and where the rain falls upward.” Well, we educated, intelligent people 
know that that kind of nonsense cannot happen. When you make a study of the 
monetary economy and come before a group of men who have made no study 
of it at all, you are bound to have difficulty in convincing them+that changes are 
necessary and changes can be made to a monetary system that produces booms 
and depressions, an abundance of money in war time, a scarcity of money in 
peace time, a condition of want in the midst of plenty, and an unbalanced 
budget, a deficit budget in the Dominion of Canada for fourteen consecutive 
years, when every minister of finance has declared that it was essential to the 
health of the nation that the budget be balanced. Ye%, a monetary system that 
piles up, by using bank credit deposits as a substitute for national currency, a 
burden of debt that threatens to wreck the democratic system in Canada, 
and which has brought practically every government, federal, provincial and 
municipal, into a state of bankruptcy, is in need of revision. These amendments 
that we offer are designed as steps that must be taken in the revision of our 
banking laws andr our monetary system that are necessary to cure that 
situation. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. McGeer a question? 

Some Hon, Mempers: Carried. : 

Mr. Nosewortuy: The stock argument that I have heard against the 
principle that Mr. McGeer has enunciated is, of course, that such an expansion 
of national currency would probably expand imports and depreciate the 
Canadian dollar. I presume he has in mind certain controls that would be 
necessary to offset that. I wonder if he would tell us just what they are? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes. I will file a copy of “The Conquest of Poverty” in 
which the whole thing is set out; that is, the control and regulation of forelgn 
trade. 

Tip Crarrman: Mr. Graham, I believe earlier in the session of the com- 
mittee to-day you suggested that we examine, or that you would like to examine, 
one of the bankers? 

Mr. Grauam: That shows how time passes, Mr. Chairman. That was 
yesterday morning. 

The Cuarrman: Yesterday morning? 

Mr. Grauam: Yes. I still think it would be quite a proper procedure, in 
view of the type of thing we have heard. 

The CHarrMAN: Have you someone in mind? 

Mr. Granam: Anybody whom the bank care to suggest. Mr. Dobson 
maybe, of the Bank of Montreal? 

Mr. Fraser: Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Grauam: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could just shift the seating 
at the head: table there to permit Mr. Gardmer to be seen. The committee can- 
not see him. 

The Cuarrman: We will all move over. 


Mr. B. C. Garpner, General Manager Bank of Montreal, called: 


The Cuamrman: Proceed, Mr. Graham. You had better find out the 
competence of the witness and that sort of thing. ) 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, may I say that all I had in mind when I 
made my suggestion was this. The banks, who have been following the inquiry 
during all the days that we have been sitting, have no doubt had the oppor- 
tunity of listening to Mr. Slaght’s remarks and to study the amendments that 
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he has offered, In addition, since I made the suggestion yesterday morning, they 
have had the opportunity of listening for two days to Mr. McGeer. I think it 
would be wrong if this committee did not ask our bankers, those in charge of 
our chartered banks, to give us the benefit of their experience and to invite 
their fullest comment on the suggestions which have been made in this 
committee. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I am sure it must be evident to all that 
what is proposed in these amendments would, if accepted, make a most radical 
change in our banking system. Therefore I think it should be examined with 
the greatest care by everybody, not only by the committee but by the bankers, 
and particularly by the millions of customers of the banks who will be seriously 
affected by these proposals. 

And this is the more important because I find that in advocating the 
proposals statements are made which are at variance with the proposals them- 
selves. The first amendment would provide for banks to keep 100 per cent 
reserves against their demand deposit which means, of course, that for every 
dollar on deposit in the current account they would have to keep an equivalent 
amount in cash either in the Bank of Canada or Bank of Canada notes. 

To obtain this result, according to my calculations, the bank would have 
to sell $2,658,000,000 in securities to the Bank of Canada, which means that 
instead of an interest bearing security the banks would have a non-revenue 
producing asset represented by balances in the Bank of Canada. If we 
assume that the yield on these securities which we would sell would be 14 per 
cent the banks would be deprived of over $39,000,000 of revenue, and as the 
surplus of our operating earnings over operating expenses, after taxes last year, . 
was only $29,000 it is clear that either the banks could not operate profitably 
or they would have to get revenue from some other sources. I am assuming in 
considering this proposal that it is an attempt to be of service to the people of 
Canada, and it is not a punitive measure that the committee wishes to impose 
upon the banks. There is some doubt about that. If the former assumption is 
correct I must point out what effect the proposal will have on the current account 
depositors. As it is now it is the balance which the customer maintains in his 
account free of interest which provides the recompense for the banking services 
which are provided for him without charge; in other words, the customer lends 
the bank his money without interest, in consideration of getting banking services. 
And let no one think that those banking services can be rendered without cost. 
Premises have to be provided, rents and rates paid, clerks and managers must 
be paid and offices of the banks have to be provided to do the work, and large 
amounts of stationery are required including cheque books and deposit slips, all 
of which are provided free. All these things cost money, and I may say inci- 
dentally to show the cost of this kind of thing, and the great expansion of 
banking since the war started, that the operating costs of the Bank of Mont- 
real alone have increased by $4,000,000 in 1943 as compared with 1939. 


Mr. McGrrr: How much of that is made up in superannuation pay- 
ments? 


The Witness: That is a figure I have not here. It is not a substantial 
part of it, because the superannuation is taken care of in large measure by the 
pension fund. But to put it another way, the reason we are able to obtain 
earnings from the current accounts deposits is that they leave this money free 
of interest. Now, then, if the bank is denied the opportunity of using the 
customers free balances, then it is obvious the banks cannot continue to pro- 
vide those services without being paid for them, as Mr. Slaght has suggested. 

Now, what is the effect of this so far as the customer is concerned? Let 
us not forget him. He is estopped from getting any return from his halance 
while on deposit in the bank in the current account. On the other hand, he 
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will be forced to pay for services in cash. It is true he will be able to draw 
cut his cash, and this is what he will probably do, and deposit it in some other 
institution, other than a chartered bank, which is empowered to take deposits 
and which will pay him interest on those deposits. This will simply mean 
that by an arbitrary action of parliament a number of deposit-receiving insti- 
tutions would benefit at the expense of the banks without the slightest advan- 
tage to the government; for these and other institutions will use these deposits 
in exactly the same way as the banks do, by buying government securities 
which have been forced out of the hands of the banks. But tothe extent 
that the deposits remain in the banks and to the extent the depositors have to 
pay service charges, this proposal will add to the cost of banking of all cus- 
tomers who now receive those services free, as compensation for the balances 
lent to the banks. There will not be a customer able to deposit $100 in a bank 
without paying a charge for it, because the service cannot be provided free 
when we have no earnings on the money. 

I must now ask the indulgence of the committee to refer to some of the 
technical difficulties involved in this problem. First, let me tell the committee 
that corporations or individuals, both in business or otherwise, often keep large 
sums in the savings department. Now, when they are in the savings department, 
according to the condition of affairs that would exist if this resolution passed, we 
would be able to invest the money in the savings departments in interest bearing 
securities, and although there was no reference to it in the amendment as pro- 
posed, as a practical banker I may tell you this, that we will have to keep sub- 
stantial cash reserves against our savings deposits. 

You may say they will keep 10 per cent; my feeling is that this reserve 
will have to be higher for a reason I shall indicate to you later on. Now, then, 
when this man with one million dollars, say, in a savings department transfers 
that to current account what happens? Well, if we have got 20 per cent in 
reserve, that is Bank of Canada cash, and we have 80 per cent in investments, 
if that money goes into the current account we have to have 100 cents on the 
dollar behind every dollar of that million dollars. So what happens is that the 
bank would have to sell $800,000 of securities in order to put that million dollars 
in cash behind that deposit. That, I think, is a practical difficulty. Technically 
speaking, the operation will be difficult and might not only involve the selling of 
securities, as I have indicated, but even the calling of loans in order to get cash 
to build up the 100 per cent reserve. 

Now, why do I say this? Because on the basis of May, 1944, figures I have 
reached the following conclusions: the demand deposits of the banks on the 
31st May were $2,755,000,000; the savings deposits were $2,094,000,000, making 
a total of $4,849,000,000. Now, what are the cash requirements based on Mr. 
Slaght’s proposal and based on my suggestion that we shall have to carry 20 
per cent in cash reserves against our savings deposits? Well, the 100 per cent 
reserve against current deposits would be $2,755,000,000. ‘'wenty per cent 
against savings deposits would be $419,000,000; that makes a total of $3,174,- 
000,000 of cash which the banks would have to have in the central bank. In 
addition how much cash have the banks got on hand? — $516,000,000 — so that 
leaves a deficiency of — take $516,000,000 from $3,174,000,000 — of $2,658,000 ,000 
which we would have to get by the sale of securities. 

Now then what securities do the banks hold. A figure of $3,001,000,000 has 
been mentioned frequently but I have a figure here of $3,011,000,000; of other 
securities, these various kinds, not dominion or provincial, $363,000,000: Now 
that makes a total of $3,374,000,000 of which $2,658,000,000 would have to be 
sold to the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Or Mr. Gardner, you would have to call 
oans. 

Mr. GarpNeR: We would have either to get it out of loans or securities; 
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I am assuming for the moment that we would have to take it out of securities. 
From this you will see that the securities which have to be sold to produce 
$2,658,000,000, the figure which I mentioned in my previous remarks, would have 
a great effect on our earning power as it is calculated by the Inspector-General 
of banks that the dominion government securities out of that $3,374,000,000 
amounted to $2,700,000,000. There will be nothing left to sell except provincial 
and sundry securities; and it is not always easy to secure a buyer at a moment’s 
notice of large blocks of these securities. In some cases it might be easier to 
call loans and get them repaid. This I submit would be a most unsettling state 
of affairs. 

Now, let me draw your attention to an allied difficulty of a somewhat 
similar category.. At the time of the Victory loan campaigns large amounts 
were drawn out of the savings deposits and paid to the government who deposit 
the cheques in the banks on which the cheques are drawn. This involves a 
transfer from the savings accounts to government account, which is a current 
account. Now, the moment that transfer takes effect, as I have said, we have 
say 20 per cent reserve against savings and 80 per cent invested, we have got to 
get enough money to pay 100 cents on the dollar behind those funds that are 
now transferred to the dominion government. What does that involve? A sale 
of securities by the bank to the Bank of Canada to secure the necessary cash. 
This means at a time when the government are actively engaged in pushing the 
sale of Victory bonds the banks will be forced to be selling securities to the Bank 
of Canada. This will be a very unsettling state of affairs, 1 submit. Now, in 
order that you may not think that I have just concocted that up, I would like 
to give you an example of actual figures: in April of 1943 the time deposits 
were $1,926,000,000. In May of 1943 the time deposits had shrunk to 
$1,732,000,000; in other words a drop of $194,000,000. Now, let us take a look 
at the demand deposits for the same months; in April of 1943 the demand deposits 
were $2,057,000,000; in May of 1948, the next month, they had risen to 
$2,420,000,000, an increase of $363,000,000. Now, if the banks had been operating 
under the terms of Mr. Slaght’s amendment what would the banks have been 
obliged to do to meet this situation? Requiring 100 per cent behind the demand 
deposits the banks would have to find some $363,000,000 in Bank of Canada 
cash. How could it be done? Well, the savings banks deposits would have 
dropped $194,000,000, which I have explained; and that would reduce the reserve 
requirement by 20 per cent; in other words 38.8 millions of dollars which will 
be available to go behind the current accounts. This leaves $324,000,000 to be 
obtained which could only be got by the sale of securities; a difficult operation 
and most unsettling when a Victory loan campaign is underway. 

I now wish to refer to the loaning activities which will be possible under this 
amendment. If it is true, as it has been maintained by Mr. Slaght and others of 
this committee, that every loan creates a deposit—I am not going to quarrel with 
that—then it can be said that if a bank should make a loan of $1,000 and place 
that amount to the credit of the current account the bank would immediately 
have to deposit $1,000 in the Bank of Canada in order to obtain a one hundred 
per cent reserve. This would have to be obtained either from excess reserves 
that are being held in the savings department or by the sale of securities or by 
the calling of loans; there is ho other place it could come from. But I should 
like to refer to larger transactions, because the banks do engage in some large 
transactions. Suppose a province requires to borrow $5,000,000 of cash; before 
the bank can do this it would have to secure $5,000,000 in new cash. Now, what 
may we infer from this; that either excess reserves of cash must be held to 
provide for the making of loans, or securities will have to be sold to obtain the 
cash. If the former should prove to be the solution, that is holding much higher 
cash reserves against savings deposits, it means that there will be less to invest, 
less left over to invest out of savings deposits, and the results might be that we 
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would not be able to pay the present rates of interest which we are paying on 
time deposits. Only time and experience will answer that question. I do not 
know. . 

And now, Mr. Slaght has stated that the bank would be left with ample 
funds for loaning; namely, I think, $2,100,000,000— 

Mr. Suacur: $2,500,000,000; that includes your capital and reserves; the 
exact figure, if you care to have it, is $2,254,000 ,000. 

Mr. Garpner: Right. Now, these figures cannot be accepted by practical 
banker as the measure of the funds that we have to loan for the following 
reasons; it is my view, and for the reasons already given, the banks will require 
cash reserves against savings of at least 20 per cent. Well, I have the figure 
down here of $2 billion and one and Mr. Slaght put in the figure of $2 254,000,000, 
so that my figures on that basis may be a little bit out, but the principle remains 
the same. If we have to keep 20 per cent of that sum, let us say it is $24 billion, 
20 per cent of that would be $500,000,000 as a reserve, at least a half of the 
balance that remains would have to be kept in government securities readily - 
realizable, so that if demands came upon us from depositors we would be able 
to meet them. Then that leaves an amount for loans of perhaps a billion three, 
maybe a billion four. I have been dealing with actual deposits apart from capital 
and reserve. This leaves $1,174,000,000 for loans plus capital and reserve and 
less the amount of bank premises. As you know you cannot add capital, reserve 
and the bank premises. They are on different sides of the balance sheet. In 
other words, the total amount available for loans according to my calculation 
would be $1,391,000,000. The amount of present loans in Canada at the end 
of May is $1,258,000,000. This would leave a very narrow margin for new 
loans in the expanding economy which we hope may develop after the war. 
I will add one more word. 

One or two members of the committee have suggested that the banks 
prefer to buy government securities rather than make loans. This is a matter 
on which I should be able to speak with some knowledge. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I would like that to be clearly understood. I say 
this with the full knowledge of the policy of the bank with whose active 
management I am charged by the directors of the bank. The burden of proof 
ss on those who make this charge and I would like to see them bring forward the 
evidence. 

In my considered view the first amendment proposed, if enacted, would 
be a most disruptive one to our banking system. The second amendment iS 
one that deals with lending to government agencies. It reads as follows, GL 
have got it correctly here. 

“The banks shall not make loans to the government of the Dominion 
of Canada or any department thereof”. 

I should first like to say that the loans that the banks have made direct 
to the government have been made at the express request of the government. 
The banks have not sought them. In particular the government has come to 
the banks to borrow on treasury deposit certificates at 3/4 of 1 per cent to fill 
the gap between government expenditures and the money available from the 
sale of bonds to the public plus proceeds of taxes. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. And taxes?—A. Yes, there is a gap. The banks were not anxious to 
make those loans. They did not ask for them, but if they had refused the 
covernment would perforce have had to borrow from the Bank of Canada 
with consequential expansion of the credit base when those funds were expended 
by the government. Borrowing from the chartered banks was the least harm- 
ful method of getting the funds. 
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If the committee deems it wise to lay this prohibition on the banks or on 

the government I for one shall not complain but none the less I consider it 
an unwise provision. 
. I should like to come to another point in connection with that amendment. 
Frequently I have noticed in what has been said before the committee that 
the $2,700,000,000 of government securities the banks hold are almost invari- 
ably referred to as advances to the government. I am now merely asking for 
information. Does this second amendment mean that not only the banks 
cannot lend to the government or its agencies but cannot buy government 
securities? perhaps Mr. Slaght can clarify that point. 

Mr. Stacut: Yes, certainly; it would mean you could not go to the govern- 
ment and purchase from the government government securities because that 
is simply lending to the government. 

The Wirness: We understand that, but what I mean to say is are we 
allowed to buy securities from the public? 

Mr. Suacut: So far as I am concerned, yes. 

Mr. McGerer: I would go so far as to stop that practice, too. 


The Wirness: We want to know what the amendment means, at least. 
That is the only point I am getting at. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. You will take it from me, and I think you will agree, that the amend- 
ment as worded does not prevent your buying securities from the public. It 
is in express language an inhibition against lending to the government or any 
department of the government. There is no doubt about that.—A. I am glad 
to have that point cleared up because you so often used the word in referring 
to the $2,700,000,000 that they were advances to the government. 

Q. So they are—A. Not at all; they are investments purchased from the 
public in large part. 

Q. What happens? The government comes up to you and says, “We want 
some money”. You say, “We are willing to lend it to you; give us security 
for it, a promissory note, a short term note or a bond”. You say that is not 
lending money?—A. I do not think you should put words in my mouth. I am 
asking you for an explanation of just what this means, and in justification of 
that question I have said to you you have constantly used the phrase ‘advances 
by the banks to the government” and they do not consist wholly of advances, 
but are partly advances and partly investments bought from the public. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 

Q. I understand that part of the $2,700,000,000 in securities which the 
banks hold consists of securities, that is, government bonds which the banks 
have purchased from the public?—A. Certainly, correct. 

Q. A substantial part?—A. I only brought that up just to clarify what 
the section means. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 


Q. Can you indicate how large a part of the $2,700,000,000 has been bought 
in securities from the public?—A. I have not got that figure before me. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. Just before you leave that, if you do not mind, what form is the 
$2,700,000,000 in? In other words, what kind of promise to pay do you hold 
from the Minister of Finance on the $2,700,000,000? You do not hold any 
bonds at all, do you?—A. Who said that? 
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Q. Do you? The minister has said that you do not?—A. Certainly we 
hold bonds. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I never said that. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. In what form is the security that you hold from the Minister of Finance 
for the money you gave him?—A. Partly in bonds and partly in treasury 
deposit certificates. 

Q. $1,900,000,000 is in treasury certificates; you did not buy any of them 
from the public?—A. I did not quite get your question—oh, yes, treasury 
deposit certificates we bought direct from the government. 

Q. Always; there are none of those floating around?—A. Treasury deposit 
certificates, none. 

Q. If you would just tell us how much of that $2,700,000,000 was on 
security furnished you from time to time by the government in return for moneys 
you advanced to the government— A. I think treasury deposit certificates are 
somewhere around $800,000,000. 

Q. Oh, no, it is more than that. | 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): At a very low rate of interest. 


The Witness: Three quarters of 1 per cent. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. It is very much more than that, the total you advanced to the govern- 
ment which brought these securities into your vault?—A. I have not the figures 
for all the banks. I say a large portion of it is bought from the public. 

Mr. McGeer: Dr. Clark ought to be able to tell us. 

The CuarrMAN: All right, proceed. ; 

Mr. McGeer: Cannot Dr. Clark tell us that figure? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Tompkins can only tell us very roughly. 

Mr. McGrrr: Surely the Deputy Minister of Finance knows what securities 
the government has issued to the bank of Canada in exchange for loans. If they 
do not know that they had better reorganize the department. 

Dr. CuarK: Sometimes they sell bonds that they buy. 

Mr. McGrer: How much have you advanced? If the banks have disposed 
of some on the open market that is another story but you know how much you 
have borrowed from the banks. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): On treasury certificates. 

Mr. McGerr: On all securities. 

Dr. CuarK: I could get you the figures of the amount we have borrowed 
from the banks directly but that would not give the total figure. 

Mr. McCGzrr: Let us have the best figure you can give us. 

Dr. CuarxK: I cannot quote the figure right off the bat. 

Mr. McGrrr: You can give it to-morrow morning? 


Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: Very well. 

The Wrrness: I should like to make some comment if we are allowed to 
buy bonds from the public as to the situation that arises there. If we should buy 
a bond from a customer and the proceeds were put into a current account then 
we have immediately got to dig up, if the bond is a $1,000 bond, $1,000 in cash 
to put behind that current account under the terms of the first amendment. 


Mr. Sitacut: Go to the Bank of Canada; they will give it to you. 
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The Witness: That is exactly what we would have to do. Every time we 
bought a bond from the public we would have to turn around and sell it to the 
Bank of Canada in order to get cash to go behind the current account. 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. Certainly; the Bank of Canada would be financing the government.—A. 
I should like to say this about this proposal, that I regard it largely as experi- 
mental and untried, and it is proposed to put it in force in the middle of a war. 
I do not know how it would be viewed abroad.. That is something we have to 
keep our eyes on, I think, and in addition if funds in the current accounts 
cannot be employed by the banks why there is no object in taking them. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Why abroad?—A. Because people watch our situation in Canada very 
closely to see how we are managing our financial affairs. 

@. Why?—A. You had better ask them. ‘That is what they do. 

Q. How does it affect us? Do you assume, after our being able to finance 
this war, the $700,000,000 loan we made to England, the one billion dollars we 
gave to England and the one billion dollars we have given each year since to 
mutual aid, financing it ourselves, that we are still dependent on foreign money 
for the development of Canada?—A. My answer to that is that all this has 
been done under our present banking laws, not under anybody’s proposals. 

Q. The point I am dealing with is that we no longer have to adjust our 
internal economy to the dictates of international bankers abroad—A. All 
right. 

@. We have at least found independence from that form of slavery. 

Mr. Frasrer (Northumberland): I would suggest that the great bulk of that 
money has been spent in Canada. 

Mr. McGeerr: Of course it has been spent in Canada. That is what we are 
talking about, spending money in Canada for the employment of Canadians in 
the building of Canada, independent of international bankers either in London 
or any other place. 

Mr. SuAcut: We financed it through our own Bank of Canada. 

The CHatrrmMan: Mr. Graham? 

Mr. GraHam: Having invited Mr. Gardner to give us the opinion of the 
banking fraternity through him on this matter, I suggest that we permit him 
to give his statement, and reserve any questions until he gets through. 

Mr. Suacut: I am very glad to fall in with that suggestion; but do not 
forget that Mr. Gardner asked me questions and I answered them. I was invited 
by him to give him some information. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. Suacut: Perhaps we have gone a little beyond the invitation. 

Mr. McGerrr: It was a matter of mutual aid, I think, Mr. Gardner. 

The Wrrness: Thank you. I do not know whether it is proper for me. 
to discuss the suggestion Mr. McGeer made about taking over the savings 
deposits. 

Mr. Stacut: That is not involved in the amendment. 

The Witness: It is not involved in the amendment, but if nobody wanted 
to— 

The CHarrMAN: I might say I think it would be quite proper. Mr. McGeer 
made the suggestion in regard to clause 59. Did you not do that, Mr. McGeer? 

Mr. McGerrr: I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrMAN: You made the statement in discussing clause 59? 
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Mr. McGezrr: No, no; in answer to the minister’s question as to what I 
would have done— | 

The CuHaArrMAN: While we were discussing section 59? 

Mr. McGeer: —if I had been in his place. That left section 59 out for 
the time being. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: I think we should hear Mr. Gardner on that. 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Yes. 

The CHatrRMAN: Make your statement, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Suacut: Yes; let us hear it. 


The Wrrness: I should like to make a statement because it has some very 
wide implications. If the government took over the savings accounts it would 
mean that instead of the banks owing 2 billion dollars odd to A, B, C and D, 
those 4,200,000 depositors, the money would be owed to the government; and 
a transfer would have to be made to the government, so that this money would 
then stand to the credit of the government in the chartered banks. Then auto- 
matically following upon Mr. Slaght’s resolution— 


By Mr. MacDonald (Brantford): 


Q. I did not understand that. I did not understand the money would be 
owed to the government.—A. That is what I said. If they took them over, 
the government would have the deposits instead of the customers. 


By Mr. McNevin: 


Q. The government would owe the money lent to the depositors?—A. The 
government would then owe the money to the depositors, and the bank would 
owe the money to the government instead of to the customers. 

Q. Yes—A. Is that clear? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, then, we would be confronted then with putting a 100 
per cent reserve in cash behind that 2 billion dollars which would be owed 
to the government; which means we would have to sell every security we have, 
and that would be the end, combined with Mr. Slaght’s resolution, of the banking 
system in Canada. It would be completely wrecked. 


By Mr. Noseworthy: 

Q. It would be a lot more logical to take you over lock, stock and barrel? 
—A. I am not making any comment on that, Mr. Noseworthy. There is one 
other point that I might touch upon and that is the motion that has been put 
forward by Mr. McGeer. The wording of it is—let me find it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Here it is. 


The Wirness: I have the wording here: “It shall be unlawful for any 
chartered bank to create or issue bank deposit credit in the place of and as a 
substitute for lawful currency and coinage of the Dominion of Canada unless 
the amount so created and issued has been authorized by a board consisting 
of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Minister of Finance, and the 
Prime Minister.” That is very, sketchy in its outline. It is very difficult to 
comment on this because we do not know how it would work. Would it be 
worked on a formula basis? Or would it be that every time the bank wanted 
to make an investment or make a loan, we would have to refer to this com- 
mittee? I cannot comment very intelligently upon it because I do not know 
how it would be intended to work. Perhaps Mr. McGeer can enlighten us 
on that point. 
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Mr. McGerrr: Would you like me to do that now? 
The Witness: Yes. Go ahead. 


Mr. McGerrr: Well, take the situation that obtained in 1929. As I recall 
it, in 1926 the total of bank deposits was $1,958,000,000. The stock boom came 
along and collapsed in 1929, when there was an increase in bank deposits of 
$335,000,000. 


The Witnsss: Right. 


Mr. McGeerr: Then in 1932, when the stock boom had collapsed and wrecked 
the whole economy of Canada, there was withdrawn from circulation, by a 
decrease in bank deposits, $338,000,000. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. McGurr: Indicating that at that time the rise and fall of bank credit 
money in Canada coincided with the line of the stock market boom and collapse. 
I would suggest that if at any time the banks, as a group, wanted to increase 
their expansion of credit—and they must increase their expansion of credit 
together. You would agree with that, would you not? : 


The Witness: I think so, yes. 


Mr. McGerr: And if you wanted to increase money to finance a program 
which is expanding along that line, you would have to go to the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada and through that board and get an authorization for an 
increase of what you anticipated would be required. I think in the light of past 
experience that if it was for any such purposes-as it was increased from 1926 to 
1929, the board would not give you authority to do it. But the idea that you 
would have to get a sanction on every investment, every individual loan, of 
course, is not within the limit of that or within the reasonable interpretation of 
that proposed amendment. 

The Witness: Mr. McGeer, in those years that you referred to we had no 
Bank of Canada. I suppose you agree with the theory that the Bank of Canada 
is the source of reserve funds and therefore has control of the bank expansion of 
credit. 

Mr. McGeer: Yes. 


The Witness: If that is so, what is the need for this new motion? 


By Mr. Slaght: 
Q. Did you get through, Mr. Gardner?—A. Yes, I am through. 


Mr. Stacut: May I ask Mr. Gardner a very few questions? I cannot be 
here in the morning, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAtRMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. I have followed your very careful statement, and I think you should be 
complimented upon making it so clear and so accurate from the bankers’ stand- 
point. I want to render you that compliment.—A. Thank you. 

Q. Then, Mr. Gardner, following you through in the criticism of the two 
amendments that I have proposed, it seems to lead you, each time, up to the 
undesirable necessity of the private banks selling to the Bank of Canada the 
securities which they hold against the Bank of Canada. That is where it led you 
each time, I noticed, on two or three occasions.—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. That is the main objection you saw to it?—A. The main objection I saw 
to it was first being deprived of revenue. 

Q. Of course, that is quite a proper view for you to put forward. Now, let 
us look at it from the taxpayers’ standpoint and the standpoint of the Minister 
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of Finance. The government has issued this $2,700,000,000 of securities which 
you have held—and you are going to tell us how much you bought direct— and 
the government, let us say, and the taxpayers of Canada, reach the conclusion 
they would like to pay their debt to the chartered banks and they walk over and 
proffer you $2,700,000,000 in Bank of Canada currency—let me put in parenthesis, 
first amending section 59 by compelling you to keep 100 per cent. I understood 
you to tell this committee you would not mind receiving that, and it would rid 
you of being the holders of any government loans which you, aparently, 
reluctantly took and will be glad to get rid of?—A. That is another example of 
trying to put words in my mouth. I never used the words “getting rid of 
securities”. 

Q. Let us take it a step at a time, if the god Thor will permit me to get into 
the record from you what the banks bought there—you had told us that you do 
not want these loans; you do not want to lend the money to the government, and 
you do not want to get the securities and lock them up in the vault; are we 
agreed on that?—A. No, we are not. What I have said is this—which I should 
add I thought was clear—that if the public of Canada will buy sufficient bonds 
when they are offered by the government it is a more desirable state of affairs 
than having them not subscribe sufficient so that it leaves a gap which necessitates 
the government borrowing from the Bank of Canada or some other source. It 
would be better for the public to buy all the bonds. 


Q. You and I are absolutely agreed on that, that if in their wisdom—and 
they have exercised a good deal of it with the assistance of you bankers too 
as to how much the public of Canada could absorb in victory bonds and keep 
each loan successful—I agree with you fully that if the saturation point had 
been higher and all the borrowings could have been done from the people of 
Canada by way of victory bonds instead of finding the gap, I would have no 
complaint, and I think it might be a very proper course to follow. But you and 
I are agreed on that, sir—that is they found a gap; after taxing as high as they 
thought the people could stand and selling as great a quantity of victory bonds 
as they thought the people could stand there is a gap of $2,700,0000,000 that has 
cropped up and has had to be filled?—A. No, I do not think that is correct, 
because a lot of the bonds that came into the hands of the banks were subscribed 
and paid for by the public, and it was only when they got beyond— 


Q. All right, you were going to give us that. Then, let me get the position 

you really want to have the committee get from you as bankers regarding 
these transactions. We will deal with it in reality as it was. They could not 
tax and they could not sell enough bonds so there was a gap they had to borrow 
from somebody?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Now, you were reluctant to lend it to them, is that correct?—A. No, it 
is not correct to say we were reluctant; it was the only course I could see 
available or the least harmful of the various courses that might have been open 
to the government. 

_ @. When you made a loan of, let us say, $1,000,000 to the Minister of 
Finance he came over to the bank with the bond; what did you do by way of 
furnishing money ?—A. We credited his account. 

Q. You credited his account for the million dollars and you locked up the 
security—a million plus interest?—A. As a matter of fact, we locked it up in 
the Bank of Canada. 

Q. It became your property?—A. Yes. 


Q. But you did not have any more money of any kind or any less money 
of any kind, you made a bookkeeping entry at the outset of the transaction—I 
will come to what you had to do later—but at the outset of the transaction all 
you did was make a bookkeeping entry and receive the security; is that right?— 
A. Well, it is not quite complete. 
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Q. The first day, the very moment, just what did you do other than make 
a bookkeeping credit and receive the security—I mean the very first five 
minutes of the transaction? 


Mr. Grawam: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this as kindly as I can, and 
I think I speak for the majority of the members of this committee, that we are 
interested in hearing Mr. Gardner and not Mr. Slaght; so please permit Mr. 
Gardner to give answers to the questions asked by you. 


Mr. Siracut: Thank you, Mr. Graham. 


The Wirness: I was going to say that the first thing we did was to see 
whether we had sufficient reserves in our.hands to support an addition to our 
deposits of a million dollars. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Yes, you had to have 5 per cent and you had a practice of 10 per cent, 
so you did see about it—I was forgetting that —quite right. You saw about 
it that you had $100,000 of reserve either in Bank of Canada cash or in credit 
with the Bank of Canada?—A. Right. 

Q@. On deposit; is that right?—A. Quite right. 

(. Now let us take the $900,000 for which you got a security. What did 
you concern yourself about in regard to that?—-A. I did not concern myself at 

all about it. 
: (. So except for the concern about the $100,000 and the $1,000,000 the 
rest of it at the very outset of the transaction was a pen and ink entry in the 
books and then you had concluded a loan to the government and held a govern- 
ment security?—A. I do not like your reference to pen and ink, because when 
we put that money to the credit of the government we assumed the lability of 
paying it out in legal tender money. 

Q. Of course you did.—A. Right. That is no light liability. 

Q. No, indeed it is not. But having assumed a liability up to $2,700,000, 
if the government asked you for the money you could not possibly pay them?— 
A. We have been able to do it for 127 years. 

Q. That is only because only part of the people come along at one time, 
is it not?—A. No, it is because there is some skill in banking. 

Q. Of course, there is skill in banking; I think there is a great deal. 


Mr. McGeer: Some eighty-seven banks in those 127 years were unable to 
do that. 


The Wirness: I am not responsible for others, Mr. McGeer. 
Mr. Macponap (Brantford): You have assets to meet the losses? 
The WitNnEss: We have always had. 


By Mr. Slaght: 

Q. You are the oldest bank—125 years old?—A. 127. 

Q. That is before confederation. We all admire the Bank of Montreal, I 
am sure. Let me ask you this: if you are not permitted to lend to the govern- 
ment or departments of government and might have to let the Dominion of 
Canada pay her debt to you bankers, you would lose the revenue that we are 
pretty well agreed upon is about $40,000,000 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. $39,000,000. Now, do you think, if you had to find some other place, 
after the Bank of Canada handed you that large amount of cash, if you had 
to find some other borrowers for it, would you agree with me that we may look 
ahead in the next three or four years of expansion to the fact that free enter- 
prise and: private industry who are now so taxed that they have not much 
backlog, in my view, are likely to need to go to the banks to get the capital to 
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make sewing machines, refrigerators, motor cars, and what we refer to under the 
general heading of civilian goods—for which we expect and hope a tremendous 
increase in demand will have to be satisfied by the manufacturers? Can you 
eo that far; that that is a hope we are entitled to believe will be realized? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Why do you ask the witness a riddle? 

Mr. Suacur: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I say, why do you ask the witness to 
answer a riddle? 

Mr. Stacut: Do you think that is a riddle? 

Mr. Fraser: I think that is a riddle. 

Mr. Stacut: And you do not think that after this war there will be an 
increase in the production of motor cars, refrigerators and civilian goods of all 
kinds; is that the pessimistic view you take of it? 

Mr. Fraser: That is not a pessimistic attitude. 

Mr. Suacut: We better hope your opinion is— 

Mr. Fraser: I have a more optimistic attitude than you have because I 
know more about it and you don’t realize it. : 

Mr. Suacutr: Let me ask you, you are saying it is a riddle— 

Mr. Fraser: I say the question you are asking the witness is a riddle. 

Mr. Suacut: Riddle nothing, you will see that it is not a riddle. 

Mr. Fraser: I am saying so. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Gardner does not misunderstand me, Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser: I do not think he understands you. 

Mr. StacHtT: You do not? 

Mr. Fraser: You said the other day that nobody else in the place did. 

Mr. Stacut: Did you? I do not think Mr. Gardner would say so. 

Mr. GarpNER: What was your question, again? 

Mr. Suacut: My question was this: can we as Canadian citizens in your 
view reasonably look forward after the war to an expansion in manufacturing 
and to an expansion in Canadian industry and a vast increase in the production 
of civilian goods in lieu of the great production of war supplies now going on? 

Mr. GarpNer: Well, I certainly hope that will be a fact. 

Mr. Suacur: Yes; and may I put it that it is not a riddle; am I putting 
it clearly when I say that we can not only make it a hope, we feel as Canadians 
that it 1s a reasonable expectation? 

Mr. GarpNER: Yes, I do not see that there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. Suacut: All right, now Mr. Fraser understands it. 

The CuatrMAN: Providing we succeed in passing the Bank Act. 

Mr. Sitacut: Pardon? 

The CHAIRMAN: I put in a proviso; if we are able to pass the Bank Act. 

Mr. Stacut: Well you are getting awfully close to it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman: Thank you. . 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Thank God for that, that is another hope. 

Mr. Suacut: If that be so, can you as a banker and I don’t want to press 
this too far; but is this fair, that as bankers you may look forward to a share 
of additional loans to the industries of Canada inorder to permit them vastly 
to expand their manufacturing facilities for peace time goods? 

Mr. GARDNER: Yes, we look forward to it and we should welcome applicants 
as they come in. 
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Mr. Nospwortuy: Mr. Slaght, you told us a little while ago he would have 
nothing to lend. 


Mr. Sitacut: Oh yes, but Mr. Gardner appreciates I hope that under the plan 
I visualize I am going to give him $2,500,000,000 of equivalent funds, savings 
funds—I am not restricting it to savings deposits, I am including capital and 
surplus or rest. 

Mr. GarpNer: I have already indicated, Mr. Slaght, that I doubt if that 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Stacut: You think that it would not be sufficient? 

Mr. GarpNer: Yes. 

Mr. Stacut: May I remind you that the present loans outstanding on the 
30th of April to all Canadian industry was $962,000,000 only, the least they 
have had in fifteen years. 

_ Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Surely that is a result of government financ- 
ing. 

Mr. Sutacut: Exactly; now you and I are working together at last, Mr. 
Fraser; as Mr. Fraser puts it, you are low outstanding loans to industry are 
largely, at least in part due to the fact that the government has stepped in and 
gives the enormous sums of government money to carry on the war industry 
because the task was too great for private industry to undertake. 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: No, no. 

Mr. Suacut: Well, | won’t start on that, because that raises a controversy. 

Mr. Kinuey: No, no; industry is going largely on its own-to-day. 

Mr. Suacut: That is, you say— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I think I know as much about it as you do. 

Mr. Siacut: Do you? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes. 


Mr. Suacut: Well, read the speech made a few months ago by Mr. Lane, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association— 

Mr. Krintrey: I do not need to, I heard it. 

Mr. Stacut: Then you ought to know better than to say that they have 
enough money on hand; either you are wrong or Mr. Lane raised a false issue in 
a speech which he made to the manufacturers and people of Canada, which I do 
not believe. 

Mr. Mayuew: I think it is fair to say that their inventories are not as 
large to-day, that they are low not only in the manufacturing industry but among 
the merchants generally so there would naturally be an enormous quantity 
of loans required with which to build up their stocks of raw material, loans will 
be required for that. 

Mr. Stacut: That is what I am looking forward to and they will not be 
long in starting to replenish their stocks once Germany collapses; and then we 
hope to see the merchants being able to replenish their stocks because without 
the raw materials they cannot turn out sewing machines and motor cars; isn’t 
that logical? 

Mr. MayHew: The statement made by the President of our largest manu- 
facturers’ association was correct as far as industry was concerned. 

Mr. McGeer: That is, that they have not got accumulated reserves and 
will require bank loans. 

Mr. MayuHew: I do not believe they have. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Kinley said they did have. 


Mr. Krntzy: I do not need to be corrected. I will say this, that industry 
in Canada is in a more fluid cash position than it has been for years, speaking 
generally. 
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Mr. Suacut: Then I suggest, Mr. Mayhew, that I agree with you, and you 
and Mr. Lane, the president of the manufacturers’ association, are in direct 
opposition the one with the other. 


Mr. Macpnonautp (Brantford): Of course, Mr. Slaght, you will not have 
$2,000,000,000 of savings, because under your proposed plan a large proportion of 
that is being taken over by the government. Mr. McGeer did not say just how 
much of it—but the proposal is, as I understand it, and I have been trying to 
follow the proceedings of this committee, as I understand it the proposal is that 
a large proportion, a large percentage of the savings accounts would be taken 
over by the government. 

Mr. Stacut: Let me put this to you, Mr. Macdonald: I have made it 
abundantly clear, and Mr. McGeer made it abundantly clear; and if you read 
the resolution and the two amendments that we are talking about, under this 
amendment of Mr. McGeer’s suggesting that the government take over savings 
deposits is not in it at all, neither are they authorized or empowered by either 
of these amendments so to do. Forget that when you vote on the amendment, 
because it cannot be done under either one of them. Mr. McGeer made it clear 
in the course of a general discussion on questions raised by the minister or some- 
one there, that he was following general lines and he referred to that suggestion 
as one viewpoint that some day might have to be put into effect; but he told you 
himself and I told you myself at least three times that that is not involved 
in the two amendments that I have before the committee. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): It has made it very confusing to me. 
Mr, Suacut: Try and level it out to-night before you go to bed. 
Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): I will do my best. I tried to follow both you 


and Mr. McGeer very carefully. I Hee you were at one in your views, but 
now apparently you are not. 


Mr. McGerr: Oh, nonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Slaght, will you go on with your examina- 
tion? 

Mr. Sracut: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I would suggest that you go over and clarify 
the thing so that we will know where we are. 

Mr. SitacutT: Every other member of the committee understands it. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Several other members of the committee 
have asked me about it, and I have been asking them. 

Mr. McGerrr: Then you must have got a lot of information. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): I could not get it; I assumed their position 
was similar to mine. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: Mr. McGeer does not want you to. 

Mr. Krinuey: With Mr. Slaght’s permission; I would like to refer to the 
amount of victory bonds which have been bought in Canada during the last 
five years by industries. To me that would indicate that they have consider- 
able reserves. And, mark you, I have been listening to a lot of the talk about 


industry finances and I think it is largely argument for the purpose of accentuat- 
ing the burden of income tax. 


The CuatrMAn: Proceed, Mr. Slaght. We want to pass the remaining 
section of the bill this evening, so proceed as fast as you can. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You are an optimist, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Suacut: Well, this government has: conducted the business of pro- 
duction in this war as far as possible so as to prevent industry from making 
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excessive profits and I think that they have done a mighty good job. Industry 
is on its marrow bones, according to Mr. Lane, as far as being able to increase 
their plants, go into, greater production and purchase more raw material because 
the excess profits law has kept them right down and it has not even taken care of 
obsolescence and attrition in the plants. 


Mr. Kinury: Forget it. 
Mr. Stacut: You say forget it— 


Mr. Kinury: The budget which will be passed now will help them in the 
future. 


Mr. Stacut: It is Kinley versus Lane, and I will leave it at that. Then, 
Mr. Gardner, I will not trouble you much further. 


The CuHamrMan: Order, please. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


@. Bearing in mind what Mr. Fraser and I are agreed upon—and I think 
perhaps all the committee—that owing to the great necessity for manufacturing 
government business, and the government having intervened, your loans to 
lindustry are at a very low ebb, $962,000,000 just now?—A. I think the figure 
is about $1,258,000,000. 

Q. I cannot get that. I took April 30—A. I was dealing with May. 

Q. Take April and see if I am right. You add $909,000,000 to 40 something. 
—A. I have not got April here. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: May I ask a question in that regard? Would the witness 
say whether or not business is using less banking credit, or credit through the 
government, working capital, than it did before the war? Is business using less 
borrowed working capital now? When I say “borrowed” I use that term rather 
extensively to mean expansion through the government. Is business using less 
borrowed .working capital now than it was before the war to handle a greatly 
increased volume of business? What I am getting at is, it has been found by 
the government who are providing employment for a great number of people 
now in war industries that it is cheaper to finance companies which are pro- 
viding munitions of war by borrowing from the banks and from the people at 
victory loan rates, or at 3 of 1 per cent from the banks, rather than to have 
industry itself borrow from the banks directly or through bond issues? In other 
words, credit is being used by business but it is being given to them directly by 
the government rather than through the banks or issuing their own bonds, and 
probably to a greater extent than in 1939? Is that not a fact? 


The Wrrness: There is no question that the government have injected a 
large amount of money both into fixed capital and liquid capital during the war. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: So that the total now being used by industry is probably 
greater than it was in 1939, and when the government gets out of business, as 
I sincerely hope it will, these companies will have to maintain a somewhat 
similar volume, or a greater volume and must go to the banks and deal directly 
with them rather than through the government. 


Mr. Stacut: I think the witness agrees with you and so do I. 


The Witness: I do not agree altogether. I think that is a matter of 
statistical examination. 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Let it be so, but I just want to have you check for me this statistical 
report of the Bank of Canada for April-May, and their figures are actually 
042,867, and 053. That is for April. That makes $962,000,000; is that right?—A. 
That is right. 
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Q. Then, Mr. Gardner, having checked with me that the outstanding loans 
to industry by all the banks on the 30th of April, 1944, were $962,000,000 we are 
agreed that is a low ebb, a low position?—A. Yes, it is low. 

Q. You have been kind enough to say that in your view as private industry 
comes back more into the field of making civilian goods more loans will be 
made by the banks to private industry?—A. That is what we hope. 

Q. You said it was better than a hope. 

The Cuarrman: I wonder if we may have the figures for May put on 
the record. 

Mr. SuacutT: I have not got them. 

The Cuatrrman: Mr. Tompkins has them. 


Mr. Tompxins: I understand Mr. Gardner mentioned the May total. Was 
it $1,200,000,000 odd? 

The Witness: $1,258,000,000. 

Mr. Tompkins: That is correct. 

Mr. Suacut: How do you make that up? Is it in call loans? 


Mr. Tompxins: If I may put it on the record it consists of call loans, 
$81,000,000; ordinary current loans, $1,117,000,000; loans to provincial govern- 
ments, $9,000,000; loans to municipalities, $49,000,000; non-current loans, 
$2,000,000, adding up to $1,258,000,000. 


/ 


By Mr. Slaght: 


Q. Now then, are we beginning to go up a little as the government is to 
some extent receding from industry?—A. I do not think that is a correct 
deduction. There is probably a good deal of loans there against victory loan 
bonds that have been purchased. 

Q. That may account for that. Would you say I was too high in suggesting 
that in the two years after Germany collapses and the European war ends that 
we could look forward reasonably to an expansion of half a billion dollars as 
money required by industry in the great transposition from wartime factories 
and industry to peacetime?—A. I do not like to enter into the realm of prophecy 
but I should say we would look forward to a reasonable expansion of bank loans. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Your savings deposits may increase in the 
meantime. 


By Mr. Slaght: . 

Q. I will not press it. You say a reasonable expansion and I have taken 
$500,000,000 as a reasonable expansion. If so, you might loan it at 5 per cent— 
what are you lending at now, 44, 5 and 6?—A. Chiefly 5. 

Q. I was taking 5 and I am not far out. If you get an expansion of 
$500,000,000 of that character that would be $25,000,000 increased revenue?— 
A. That is right. : 

Q. And that would at least help the shock and loss of your $39,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 that you are now enjoying as revenue from government securities?— 
A. That is in the realm of chance, probability. 

Q. Chance and probability, of course it is, but your bank has never missed 
a dividend in fifty years, has it?—A. You are not going to condemn good 
management? 

Q. I am going to commend it.—A. That is splendid. 

fs Am I right you have never missed a dividend in fifty years?—A. That 
is right. | 
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Q. All through the worst years of the depression the Bank of Montreal 
was paying what, 8, 9 or 10?—A. Well, it is on the record. 

Q. I will not bother with it. I thank you, Mr. Gardner; that is all. 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Question. 

Mr. Ross: I want to ask Mr. Gardner a question. 

The CuHatrMAN: Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Mr. Slaght opened up a discussion and asked some questions regarding 
what would happen if your bank should buy a million dollars of Dominion of 
Canada bonds, I believe. He asked as to what liabilities, and so on, were 
incurred and what was done by the bank at the actual moment of the purchase. 
For some reason best known to himself he did not follow through on the 
transaction, and I think he rather left the committee with the impression, or 
endeavoured to, that the banks simply made a bookkeeping entry for the million 
dollars. I would like to ask you to be good enough to follow the transaction 
through to its conclusion. You incur a million dollars of liabilities to a 
depositor?—A. Right. 

_ @. And as soon as that depositor would start issuing cheques on that deposit 
account those cheques would come into some bank for payment?—A. Right. 

@. If a cheque for wages should come into the Bank of Toronto for payment 
the Bank of Toronto, I presume, would pay that cheque by Bank of Toronto 
notes, and on the same day or the next day that cheque would go to the clearing 
house and what would your bank have to do with that cheque?—A. We would 
settle it by Bank of Canada cash or reducing our Bank of Canada balance. 


Mr. Stacut: I can shorten it for you by saying that following it along— 
and I intended to but I wanted to get out of the way—the ten banks amongst 
them would have to service the million dollars and continue to service that 
because it is that much new money in existence. Nobody has ever run away 
from that. 


Mr. Curaver: I suggest to you, Mr. Slaght, that the bank making the loan 
had to make good every dollar of that deposit as and when it was drawn out. 


Mr. SuacutT: Certainly. : 
Mr. Cieaver: There is no fountain pen money about that. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. The suggestion has been repeatedly made in this committee that the 
banks can create fabulous amounts of credit by simply making fountain pen 
entries, book entries— —A. If you would like— 

ee | just want to ask a question or two in that regard. The liabilities of 
the banks, in the main, are to make good to their depositors every dollar of 
money which they receive in deposits. Is that not correct?—A. Right. 

Q. And to make good in the clearing every dollar of bank notes issued 
by the different individual banks?—A. Right. 

Q. And then on the other side of the picture, you hold in assets securities 
which you have purchased with your depositors’ money and you hold also on 
the asset side of the ledger promises to pay with respect to loans which you 
have made of the depositors’ money. Has your bank at any time, on the credit 
side of its ledger, fabulous amounts, or any amount, in fact, in excess of your 
liabilities plus the profit you have earned?—A. No. 

Q. So that all of this talk about the banks’ creating fabulous sums of 
money through making bookkeeping entries is wholly inaccurate? 


Mr. Jaques: What is the point of that? 
Mr. CiLEAveR: What is the point of making inaccurate statements? 
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Mr. Jaques: To mislead the public? 

Mr. Cueaver: I think perhaps the statements were made earnestly and 
sincerely. 

Mr. Jaqures: Are you prepared to deny— 

Mr. CuirAver: But I say— 

The CuarrMaN: Order, please; one at a time. 

Mr. Jaques: I want to make this clear. Are you prepared to deny the 
creation of money by the banks? 

Mr. Curaver: Here is what I am prepared to deny, Mr. Jaques, and every 
bank statement will prove the correctness of my denial. I say that no bank 
creates any credit or any money or anything of value without assuming a 
corresponding liability. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: That is right. . 

Mr. Jaques: I never said they did not. 

The Witness: That is quite correct, Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. McGerrr: That is the thing we complain of, this debt-dealing racket. 

Mr. Ciraver: I now come to this question of reserve against deposits. 

The Cuairman: No interference, please, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. Crimaver: It has been repeatedly urged in this committee that a bank, 
just as soon as it gets some Bank of Canada cash, can immediately blow that 
up and expand it ten times. 

Mr. Jaques: Twenty times. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. And the inference is quite clear that, in doing that, the banks make 
fabulous profits. Now, Mr. Gardner, does your bank desire to obtain Bank of 
Canada cash in excess of its needs? Does your bank make any profit by 
holding reserves against deposits?—A. It certainly does not. That is what I 
am arguing about on this 100 per cent reserve. We would get too much Bank 
of Canada cash and would not be able to do anything with it. 

Q. No. And if you got Bank of Canada cash in your hands the only 
thing you could do with it is go to the Bank of Canada or elsewhere and buy 
security with it?—A. Yes; or make loans, of course. 

Some hon. Mrempers: Question. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I want to ask Mr. Gardner a question. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Ross has the floor. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I want to know the effect of this proposed amend- 
ment of Mr. Slaght’s, in this way. Would a one hundred per cent cash reserve 
requirement have the effect of greatly diminishing the amount of available 
money in the dominion? 

Mr. Suacut: You will have to tell him what you mean by money, 
Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Grauam: He says “What do you mean by money?” 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Cash. 


The Witness: I think it would definitely restrict the lending power of the 
banks and also their ability to purchase securities, which naturally adds to the 
amount of currency or medium of exchange which is in existence. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And thus restricts business. 

Some hon. Mrempers: Question. 

Mr. Tucker: Before any question is put, I should like to know what the 
questions is. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will read it. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Question. 

Mr. McGerr: I want to examine this witness. I mean to say, surely we 
are not going to have this banker come on and go away as Mr. Wedd went 
away. I have several questions I want to ask. It will take me some consider- 
able time to examine this witness. 

Some hon. Mrempsers: Question. 

Mr. McGrrr: Surely I am going to be allowed to examine him. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is 6 o’clock. 

Mr. McGerr: It is 6 o’clock now. We had Mr. Wedd and we had Mr. 
Towers. Just the minute they make their statements, then away they go. 

The CuarrmMan: Oh, no, no, Mr. McGeer. Mr. Gardner has been here 
answering questions for some time. 

Mr. McGererr: This is the first time he has been here. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr, Chairman, may I have the indulgence from you to make 
this statement. I cannot be here to-morrow. The amendments that I have 
proposed will doubtless be voted upon to-morrow. I should like to be 
permitted, as a courtesy, to record the fact that if I had been able to be here 
I would have voted for both the amendments that I have proposed. 

The CuarrmMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to sit tonight or to 
adjourn until tomorrow morning? 

Mr. McGerr: Adjourn until tomorrow morning. 

The CHatrMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. McGrer: I move that we adjourn until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Cuireavur: Let. us sit at 8 o’clock tonight. 

Some Hon. Mrmprrs: No. ‘ 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Let us finish it up now. Let us have the vote 
now and clear at up. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. McGeer has certain questions he wishes to ask the 
witness. Will it take much time, Mr. McGeer? 

Mr. McGerr: It will take some time; and I have been on the floor all day, 
and do not see any reason why I should sit after 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Question. 

The CHarrMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

Some Hon. Mrempmrs: Yes. 

Mr. McGerr: No. I want to examine this witness. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Nobody is going to change anybody’s 
mind. 

Mr. McGeer: You cannot move the previous question. 

The CHarrMANn: I beg your pardon, Mr. McGeer? 

Mr. McGeer: You cannot put the question while the witness is under 
examination, 

The CuHarrmMan: Mr. Gardner has finished. 

Mr. McGerr: No. I want to examine Mr. Gardner. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose we sit tonight at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Cueaver: 8 o’clock tonight. 

The CuarrMan: All in favour of sitting tonight at 8 o’clock? 

Hon. Mr. Itstey: Could you make it a little later? It would be incon- 
venient for me to be here at that time. 

The CuatrMAn: 8.30, then. Those opposed to sitting at 8.30 please raise 
their hands? Then we will sit at 8.30 tonight. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again at 8.30 p.m. this day. 
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EVENING SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
B. C. GarpNer, recalled. 
The CuatrmMan: Mr. McGeer, I believe you have the floor. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Mr. Gardner, just to start off, as you know this is the first time the 
Banking and Commerce Committee has convened to review the operations of 
the chartered banks since the inauguration of the Bank of Canada. That was 
a matter of very substantial controversy when the idea was first mooted. Now, 
in the light of the past ten years’ experience what do you think of the Bank 
of Canada as an institution in relation to the banking services of the dominion 
as a whole?—A. I think it is a very necessary adjunct. We could not have 
done without it. 

Q. We could not have done without it, and we have used it to great advan- 
tage in financing the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that in 1934 the bankers were unanimously opposed to 
the establishment of that organization?—A. That is, all you had here. 

Q. I quote from a speech made by your predecessor, Mr. Jackson Dodds, 
and he said this: “It will be seen from the foregoing that a central bank, as its 
name implies, is virtually a bankers’ bank and does not serve the public directly. 
That being so, why then is‘there unanimity on the part of the bankers in 
Canada in expressing. opposition to the establishment of such an institution?” 
That was Mr. Jackson Dodds’ statement in a speech that was published in 
pamphlet form—published under the title of Banking and Currency, and issued 
by the Bank of Montreal?—A. You would not expect me to say very much 
about a speech made by my former chief, would you? 

Q. He was speaking as the President of the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion at that time?—A. Quite so. 

Q. That was the opinion. So the bankers were wrong in that regard— 
that is your admission today?—A. Well, that takes in a lot of territory, Mr. 
McGeer. 

Q. You just told me we could not get along without it?—A. That is right. 

Q. That it performed a valuable service?—A. Quite so. 

Q. That it had done a great service in the war; and yet in 1934 the bankers 
of Canada were unanimously opposed to it?-A. That is what the speech says. 

Q. And you do not disagree with that?—A. I do not know the opinion 
of all the bankers in Canada in 1934. 

Q. Apparently Mr. Jackson Dodds did at that time?—A.I do not 
criticize— 

Q@. You do not think he would have said it if he had not reasonable 
erounds?—A. No, I am sure he thought that correct. 

Q. That was widely circulated; it was part of the propaganda against the 
Bank of Canada; you know that?—A. Yes, I know that. 

Q. And it was issued by your bank—the Bank of Montreal—paid for by 
your bank and circulated as propaganda against the establishment of the Bank 
of Canada?—A. Yes, but time marches on. 

Q. Time marches on. “Certainly,” says Mr. Jackson Dodds, “the establish- 
ment of a central bank in Canada would have no effect on world prices and 
would only be an added expénse to the country at large.” You certainly do 
not agree with that now, do you?—A. No. I do not know what effect it has on 
world prices. 
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Q. He says all it would mean would be an added expense to the country ?— 
A. I am not responsible for this statement. | 

Q. You do not agree with that; and if Mr. Jackson Dodds as president of 
the bankers association and General Manager of the Bank of Montreal made 
that statement at that time he was hopelessly wrong; you will agree with that, 
won’t you?—A. I prefer not to make any criticism. 

Q. Now, speaking as-a taxpayer, do you think it is good business for the 
government of Canada to have financed $1,400,000,000 worth of securities 
through its own Bank of Canada?—A. Well, I would rather not tie it in with 
the tax question. 

@. I happen to be representing the taxpayers and you are one of them.— 
A. I think that is a practical way of getting these finances rolling. 

Q. And from the point of view of the economy of Canada, and from the 
point of view of the taxpayers, it is about the cheapest. way possible to finance 
that portion?—A. I think it was a very proper procedure, yes. 

Q. And it was the cheapest way by which the dominion government could 
get that amount of money?—A. That involves a good deal, Mr. McGeer, but I 
think it was a proper procedure. 

Q. A sound procedure?—A. To get the financial situation really rolling for 
war production. 

Q. Now, if it was a good and proper procedure for the $1,400,000,000 of 
securities, why would it not be a sound and proper procedure for more?—A. Oh, 
that is where the question comes in—where is the ceiling? I do not know. 
Perhaps you do. 

Q. Let me put one ceiling to you. Let me assume that instead of borrowing 
from the banks they had borrowed the money from the Bank of Canada, do 
you think the Bank of Canada could have carried the $2,700,000,000 of securities 
that your bank financed?—A. Not without some serious repercussions on the 
whole financial set-up. | 

Q. Then let me have from you what those serious repercussions would be?— 
A. Well, we have been over it several times. That puts more cash reserves in 
the hands of the chartered banks and we know that leads to a big expansion 
of credit. 

Q. Yes; but you told us this afternoon that issuing Bank of Canada cash 
to you was of no value unless you got borrowers?-—-A. I do not recall having 
said that, Mr. McGeer. 

Q. I see. Do you recall the situation in 1936, 1937 and 1938—yes, in 1932, 
1933, 1934 and 1935, where there was an abundance of cash reserves and every 
banker in the country said: We have now more money than we can find 
borrowers to take it; is not that correct? 

The Wirnsss: Yes, that is quite correct. 

Mr. McGerr: Well then does this not naturally follow that if good borrowers 
are not available it does not matter how much cash reserves you have in the 
bank, you will not expand credit? 

The Wrrness: The fact of the matter is if the people do not want to spend 
their money, it is not possible to make them, but that does not prevent the bank 
from using the funds they have to buy securities. 

Mr. McGerr: But if the securities are for sale. 

The Wirness: Well, they practically always are, at a price. 

Mr. McGesr: Yes, at a price. Now, where would you buy the securities if 
the government is financing its own, say if the government is not issuing any 
securities. 

The Wirness: What do you mean, if the government is not issuing any 
securities; I do not understand that. 
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Mr. McGrer: You don’t? Well, when the government exchanges its 
securities with the Bank of Canada for cash the Bank of Canada has the 
securities. 

The Wirness: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McGezrr: And if it is the policy of the government to finance through 
the Bank of Canada and not outside of the Bank of Canada then it would be 
the policy of the Bank of Canada to hold those securities, would it not? 


The WitNngEss: I expect so, yes. 

Mr. McGzsr: So that there would not be any issue of securities by the 
government. 

The Writness: Of course there are lots of securities outstanding already, 
Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerr: And you assume that during wartime people would come in 
and sell securities to the banks? 


The Wirness: I do not assume that, it goes on every day. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Well then, if you do agree that the danger would be in the banks efforts 
to expand its credit on a reserve basis?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. On whatever basis the bank could get it, up to ten to one, isn’t that right? 
— A, hei riots. 

Q. And that quite irrespective of what the effect would be upon the national 
economy, whether it would’ be inflationary or otherwise-—A. I do not think 
that is quite a fair way of putting the question at all, because we still must 
recall that the Bank of Canada controls the cash reserves of the banks and there- 
fore the credit volume which the banks are able to build up. 

Q. Well, let me ask you this question; what is the best money that we have 
in Canada to-day?—A. I do not like to cast any reflections on our own notes, 
but legal tender money is Bank of Canada cash. 

Q. Bank of Canada cash is the finest money we have in the dominion; and 
it comes off the printing press and there is no gold behind it—A. No, there is no 
gold. 

Q. It is what Hon. Mr. Dunning calls a straight managed paper standard.— 
A. That is what it is inconvertible. 

Q. Now when the Bank of Canada gets to the bank note company who 
prints the paper of Bank of Canada ten dollar bills the Bank of Canada can 
buy $10 worth of bonds with it, can it not?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Can it buy any more than ten dollars worth of bonds, with that ten 
dollar bill?—A. I think not. : 

Q. Now when you get a bill how many bonds do you buy with it?—A. Well, 
I buy ten dollars worth of bonds with it. . 

Q. And you could issue credit to buy nine others?—A. On no, I cannot do 
that, because there are too many other factors which enter into it to accept 
that as a statement. : | 

Q. But you can increase your cash reserve of $10 to nine times its buying 
power with bank deposit money; surely the fact is, Mr. Gardner, that the Bank 
of Canada bill which is worth $10 to the Bank of Canada comes to you on a 
credit basis it is expanded ten times that amount.—A. I do not think you can take 
these isolated transactions; you must relate the whole volume of bank credit 
to the amount of cash reserves. 

Q. Yes, but you do agree that you increase your purchase of bonds up to 
that amount?—A. I say the banking system as a whole can. 
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Q. Well, we are dealing with the system as a whole. Can you tell me what 
possible justification there can be for the government to create its own bank 
and then establish another banking system; why two banks when the govern- 
ment’s money is less valuable to the national bank than it is to the private 
bankers? You agree with this statement of Mr. Graham Towers; that the 
government can find money in these ways, by taxation, by borrowing the savings 
of the people, or with the expansion of monetary policy, that is borrowing which 
wing! additional money in the process. Now, you agree with that, do you? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. Now at page 77 of the 1939 report of the Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee I further examined Mr. Towers and he said:— 


I said there were three ways by which a government which wanted 
to spend money could obtain it. One was by taxation. The other was 
by borrowing the savings of the people. The third was by some form 
of inflation activity, either by borrowing through the operation of an 
easy money policy or by the actual issue of currency; the third form 
was, in effect, a currency creation form as distinct from form number two, 
which is borrowing the savings of the people. 

or through some type of inflation activity, either by borrowing through the 
operation of an easy money policy or by the actual issue of currency—that 
makes a fourth. 

A. Yes. 


Q. Then at page 76 in the same examination:— 


Mr. McGeer: Am [I right in saying that a bank deposit can be 
created in this way? A banker can purchase a dominion government 
bond by accepting from the government, we will say, a bond for $1,000 
and giving to the government a deposit in the bank of $1,000? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: When a bank takes a bond from the government, what 
the government receives is a credit entry in the banker’s book showing 
the banker as a debtor to the government to the value of $1,000? 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 


Mr. McGeer: And in law all that the bank has to hold in the way 
of each to issue that deposit liability is 5 per cent? 
Mr. Towers: Yes. 

A. There is no dispute about that. 

Q. There is no dispute about that. Well, I am glad you confirmed that. 
Now, speaking as manager of the Bank of Montreal, can you give us any idea 
of the amount of capital securities that the bank holds; that is, securities for 
their current loans?—A. Well, you mean the securities they carry? 

Q. That is apart from securities—A. Yes. 

Q. That you acquired from the government or from investments.—A. No, 
I haven’t got the amount of that. 

Q. You haven’t got the amount?—A. Of the government, no. 

Q. Well, I submit that it would be a very substantial amount.—A. It varies 
greatly; it increases at the time of the victory loan campaigns and then it 
decreases very sharply as time goes on before the next one comes on, of course. 

Q. Now, to what extent is bank deposit credit used for the purchase of 
victory bonds?—A. Oh, very largely. 

Q. Very largely. For instance, we had one letter here in which it was stated 
that a bank had proposed that bonds be purchased with bank deposit money 
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and then the bank would take it over later on?—A. Of course, these isolated 
instances are often reported to us, and very frequently not tracked down but, 
of course, that is not the right procedure. 

Q@. Of course, any bonds that the banks get that way would be 3 per centers? 
—A. Not necessarily; there might be some short dated ones. I do not know. 

Q. They would not be any more than 3 per cent?—-A. Well, they might be 
less; they would not be more. 

Q. Can you tell me what amount of 3 per cent bonds the banks hold to-day? 
—A. No, I cannot tell you that, but I think the yield must give some indication 
of the type of bonds that are held. It has been calculated the yield on the 
holding of government bonds—I think Mr. Towers said about $40,000,000, did 
he not, on the $2,700,000,000? 

Q. I think he made an estimate. I do not think itera was any accurate 
figure given to us. It varied from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, but I do not 
think we have had any information definitely yet before this committee as to 
what the actual yield is from any one who said he knew the figure. 


Dr. Cuarx: I gave the figure yesterday. The average rate of interest 
last year was 1-59 per cent. 

Mr. McGerer: That is on the actual survey in your own records? 

Dr. Cuark: That is right. 

Mr. McGrer: Do you know how much of the 3 per cent bonds they hold? 

Dr. Cuark: No. 

Mr. McGrrr: You must have had that before you if you could make up 
the average rate of interest. 

Mr. Tomexins: That was on all government holdings. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is all government borrowings. 

Dr. Cuark: That is on their total holdings of dominion government 
securities. 

The Witness: It is filed as exhibit 29. 

Mr. Tomxins: That average rate was arrived at by taking the total 
holdings of the dominion government bonds and the total revenue from those 
bonds and dividing one into the other and arriving at an average rate of 1.59 
per cent. 

Mr. McGzer: You must know the amount of 3 per cent bonds as well 
as the other. 

Mr. Tompkins: Not necessarily at all. 

Mr. McGeer: Do you mean to tell me that information is not in the 
Department of Finance as to how much dominion government bonds are held 
by the banks? 

Mr. Tompxins: No, the Department of Finance knew what the total 
dominion holdings were and what the total revenue from those same dominion 
holdings was for the year, as Dr. Clark indicated yesterday, and that was 
very easily worked out at an average rate of 1-59 per cent. 

Mr. McGerr: All right, if we cannot get the information we cannot get it. 

Mr. Asporr: You have got it. 

Mr. McGersrr: I asked how much 3 per cent bonds were in the possession 
of the banks. 

Mr. Axssorr: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. McGerer: We will have to drop it, I suppose. 

Dr. Crark: Mr. McGeer, I think you could get it dem any particular 
moment or point of time. It would be varying all the time. Most of the 3 
per cent bonds they would have I would think very likely would be bonds that 
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they have bought from holders of victory bonds who want to sell them in an 
emergency. The banks buy them temporarily, with the intention of selling 
later on. In other words, that is part of the process of making a market for 
victory bonds, but the banks do not hold— 


Mr. McGersrr: It varies from time to time. 
Dr. Crark: It will vary every day. 4 


Mr. McGerrr: Although, mind you, they have now a very substantial 
amount of liquid securities from the government itself which is really the Bank 
of Canada. I think you will agree with me in this, Dr. Clark, that never in the 
history of finance have bankers been so adequately supplied with liquid assets 
as they are at the present moment? , 


Dr. Cuark: That is quite true. 


Mr. McGrrr: Far in excess of anything that was ever dreamed to be 
necessary in the days when they were lending as much as $1,600,000,000 in 
the trade of the country as they were in 1929 and had only $350,000,000 of 
government securities. 


Dr- CuarK: Yes. The banks would very much prefer to be back in that 
position again, Mr. McGeer. 


Mr. McGerr: I am very anxious to get them back there. 


Dr. CuarKx: The present position is the result of the financing of the war 
by the government. I thought we were talking about how many 3 per cent 
bonds they hold. The banks normally buy very short term securities of the 
government, a number of medium term and very few long term bonds. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Could I ask Dr. Clark this question? 
Is there any understanding between the government and the chartered banks 
whereby the chartered banks purchase publicly owned or individually owned 
victory bonds in order to stabilize the market? 


Dr. Crarx: I do not think there is any understanding of a formal nature 
on that point. We have, of course, in our victory loan advertising told the 
public that if they needed to sell their bonds they could go into a bank or a 
dealer at any time and sell them. The banks would normally do that as a 
matter of business and probably would be anxious to support the government’s 
policy of financing the war in the way we are doing. I would not say there 
is any formal understanding. ; 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Perhaps that is going a little too far, Mr. 
Chairman, but the point I want to make is the chartered banks are there 
to take up that breach and maintain government loans at par by buying them 
when the public offer them. 

Dr. Crark: I think in a great many small places if the local branches of 
the bank were not willing to buy the bond of a person who needed to sell it 
quickly the market for dominion bonds would be very much less satisfactory 
than it is. They perform a real service in that respect. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If I may, is this not also true, that the 
chartered banks today are lending on government bonds at 4 of 1 per cent 
over the rate that they receive when they take these bonds in from the 
public? 

The Wirness: The rate has not anything to do with the coupon rate. The 
rates that we lend on government bonds are pretty well set. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Gardner, may I ask that vou speak a little bit louder? 

The Wirness: The question is, do we lend on government bonds and at 
what rate? Is that not the question? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Realizing the purpose may have an effect. 
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The Witness: We lend on dominion government and dominion guaranteed 
bonds at 34 per cent, but during the victory loan campaigns when people are 
buying bonds we lend at the coupon rate so that they really carry them without 
cost to themselves, without cost to the borrower. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, thanking the witness for 
the answer he has given, is it not true that the commercial banks are facilitating 
industrial loans by accepting collateral of government bonds at approximately 
5 of 1 per cent over the 3 per cent that is received by the owner of the bond? 

The Witness: Yes, that is quite true, if you put it that way. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): In other words, the banks are facili- 
tating industrial loans to-day and encouraging industrial companies to pur- 
chase and hold victory bonds by lending them as collateral at about 4 of 1 
per cent. ’ 

The Wirness: That is quite true. In addition to that when we see people 
going to borrow we often suggest to them that if they would pledge their 
victory bonds they would get a lower rate, so we do everything we can to 
encourage them to borrow against bonds. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It brings into focus that commercial 
banks to-day are accepting a margin of 4 of 1 per cent over the return that the 
industrial companies receive? 


The Wirness: Yes, that is a 3 per cent bond. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Can you tell me the average rate that you receive on your loans called 
current loans?—A. It may be a matter of record here. It is at page 136 of 
the standing committee. The ratio of interest on loans to total loans is 4°55 
per cent. 

Q. 4:557—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 


Q. You are referring there to commercial loans?—A. Total loans. 
Q. Including loans on money borrowed by the government, or just com- 
mercial loans—A. No, that comes under investments. 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. That is the rate, I take it, on commercial loans including call loans? 
—A* Yes. 
Q. Then, deducting call loans from that which are at a lower rate than 
ordinary commercial loans, are they not— —A. Yes. 
@). What would be the rate on the ordinary commercial loan, not the call 
lean? 


Mr. Tompxins: Mr. McGeer, if you will refer to Exhibit No. 11 at page 
118, you will notice the average interest and discount rates were filed on four 
or five different classes of loans. That is all on record. 

Mr. McGerrr: I wanted to get it on the record with Mr. Gardner. 


The Wirness: If it is on the record, I think the record should speak. 
I cannot remember these figures. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Well, let me put this proposition to you as a matter of sound finance. 
When the Bank of Canada buys upon the open market victory bonds or any 
type of government security, it becomes the property of the Bank of Canada, 
does it not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And the Bank of Canada can return that to the government and the 
loan can be cancelled?—A. It might, if it is foolish enough to do so, I suppose. 

Q. I know. But the Bank of Canada is owned by the government of 
Canada?—A. Yes; but surely there is a regular way of doing these things. 

Q. But if the Bank of Canada were instructed to carry out a policy of 
liquiding the outstanding debts of the dominion, the Bank of Canada could 
issue its money in exchange for bonds?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. And those debts could then be cancelled?—A. That is quite true. 
With a managed currency the central bank is willing to give a non-interest- 
bearing piece of paper for an interest-bearing piece of paper. ‘There is no 
dispute about that. 

Q. And that would be sound business in any banking practice—A. I doubt 
whether it is very sound business, but it could be done. 

4 Q. It could be done?—A. Yes. I do not care to say anything more about 
that. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 
Q. It has very dangerous ramifications?—A. Undoubtedly. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. If it has any more dangerous ramifications than the debt load we are 
imposing on this country, I should like to know what they are—A. Well, if. 
the experiment is tried, it will soon be found out. 

Q. Yes. But it has not been tried yet?—A. No. 

Q. So whatever these ramifications are they remain in the realm of theo- 
retical speculation?—A. I would not say that. 

Mr. Curaver: It was tried in other countries, Mr. McGeer. 

The Wirness It has been tried elsewhere, I should say with somewhat 
disastrous results. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Russia, Germany and Italy. 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. McGeer, may I ask two general questions? 

Mr. McGerr: Yes. 


By Mr. Graham: 


I have often meant to ask these questions of some of the other witnesses 
who have appeared. I think with you, Mr. Gardner, present as a witness, and 
you here, too, Dr. Clark, as a witness, I should like to ask these two general 
questions. I assume, as a banker, it is part of your interest, if not of your 
duty, to appraise the banking practice of the financial policies of most of the 
civilized countries of the world?—A. Well, that takes in a lot of territory. 

Q. Yes. But I assume you, to some extent, study at least the banking 
practice and financial policy of Great Britain, the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand, let us say?—A. Well, I know something of them; yes. 

Q. Yes. Do you know of any banking system or any government policy 
actually in operation, after four and a half years of war—or in a lesser period 
in the case of the United States because they have not been in the war as long— 
that has done a better job? It has left this country quite confident that it can 
complete the carrying on of the all-out war effort we have embarked upon? 
Do you know of any country that has made a greater success?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any country, or any one among those countries that I 
have mentioned, that can face the post-war period, so far as the financial policy 
that it has pursued in the war is concerned, with greater courage and more 
optimism, and the belief that: because we did it in war time we are capable, iu 
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our banking and financial policy, of taking care of the post-war needs? Do 
you know of any country in the world which is in as favourable a position as is 
Canada? 

Mr. SiacuHt: Do you mean from the bankers’ standpoint or the public’s 
standpoint? 

Mr. GraHAM: From the public’s standpoint. 

The Wirness: You are asking me a pretty big question there, but I will 
only say that I think Canada has done a first-class job in financing this war. 
Of course, the length of it will make some difference to the post-war period. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. Yes—A. But I have not seen any suggestion of how we could have done 
it better that has appealed to me. 

Q. You know of none?—A. I know of none. 

Mr. GraHam: None. Dr. Clark, what is your answer to those two 
questions? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Oh, oh. 

Dr. Cuark: Well, I do not know whether I should comment on that. 

Mr. Grauam: I am speaking, Mr. Chairman, of the net result that we 
know about. We are in a field that we know something about. 

Dr. Cuark: May I put it this way, Mr. Graham? The people I meet from 
other countries think that Canada has done a wonderful job in the respects 
you are speaking of, and think that we have done a better job than most other 
countries. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Dr. Ciarx: And we are in a mighty good position to deal with the post-war 
picture if we can carry on to the end as we have been doing so far. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Dr. Clark, your system is sufficiently 
flexible that improvements can be made, as they have been made, step by step, 
as you go along. That is right? | 

Dr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Do you agree with that, Mr. Gardner? 

The Witness: Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. If, you agree with that general proposition, what did the Hon. Mr. 
Charles Dunning mean when he warned the country back in 1939, when there 
was only a $60,000,000 deficit, that if deficit budget financing was continued, 
the whole private enterprise would have to be taken over by the government?— 
A. Well, you are comparing peace time with war time; and when the house is 
_ burning down over your head, you have to take any steps that you can to 
preserve yourself. 

Q. All right. But we have had deficit financing now for four years that 
has accumulated more national debt than was accumulated throughout the 
entire previous history of Canada.—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had deficit financing on a scale unparallelled in history, and 
we are not going to know the outcome of that deficit financing until we go into 
the post-war period. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But all of it is owing to our own people. 


The Wrrness: I think that is right. But you will not expect me to say 
very much about government policy, will you? 
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By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. No. But you will agree that in discussing monetary matters and bank- 
ing, there is the point of view of the banker and the point of view of the public 
service?—A. I think there is. 

Q. And they may not be in harmony. 


Dr. Cuarx: Mr. McGeer, may I ask you a question? 
Mr. McGererr: Yes. 


_ Dr. Crarx: Is it not the burden of that national debt that is the only 
significant thing? It is not the dollar size of the debt, but what it costs to 
carry it? 

Mr. McGeer: Oh, well, if you assume that you can go on carrying a debt 
load which is pyramiding annually into a greater debt load. 


Dr. Cuarx: Take the cost of carrying that bigger debt load, which is much 
larger to-day than we had before the war. Take it in terms of the annual 
interest charge in relation to the government revenue or in relation to national 
Income, and you will find it is a lower burden, a lower percentage than the debt 
was at the beginning of the war. 


Mr. McGeer: A lower percentage but not a lower amount. 
Dr. Cuark: No. 


Mr. MoGerr: Because I read in the Bank of Canada report that our total . 
interest payable was $169,000,000 at August 31, 1939, and $304,000,000 at 
September 31, 1943. . 


Dr. Cuark: Yes. But it is easier to carry that to-day with a national 
income of over 8 billion dollars than it was to carry a very much smaller amount 
in 1938 or 1939 when our annual income was 34 billion dollars, and there was 
very little surplus over the minimum cost of living, if you like. 

Mr. McGesrr: And to get that national income of 8 billion dollars which you 
put it at, we have to go into the hole by $3,200,000,000 on next year’s budget. 
Where would the national income be if the government was not going behind at 
the rate of, roughly, 3 billion dollars a year, because that national income is . 
coming out of government spending, and national debts that are being imposed 
upon the future. 

Dr. Criark: It is in part being stimulated or created by government expendi- 
tures, yes. 


Mr. JAQques: Going into debt. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But it is 3 per cent debt, not 54 per cent 


~ debt. 


Dr. CuarK: That is right. That is one of the factors. 

Mr. McGeerr: Your borrowing is so much greater that you have got now to 
the point where the annual interest charge is such that it means that before this 
war is over, if it keeps on increasing annually at the rate it has, there will be a 
larger fixed charge upon the income of the people in the coming post-war period 
than the total revenues of the nation were in the pre-war period. 

Dr. Cuark: We have a long way to go yet before that point is reached. 

Mr. McGzrer: Not very far. 

Mr. Stacut: Dr. Clark, do you remember telling Mr. McGeer about three 
days ago in answer to this question: —Question: I suggest to you that we cannot 
go on pyramiding the debt indefinitely; and your answer was: Not indefinitely, 
no. 

Dr. CuarK: No, but “indefinitely” is a very long time in the future. 
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Mr. Suacut: Yes, it is a very long time. Now, my friend was curious to 
have somebody fix a future period. Would you care to fix to what extent we 
can go on pyramiding the present debt of $16 billion as at the end of this year, 
according to Mr. Towers—how long do you suppose Canada can go on pyramid- 
ing that $16 billion upwards? 

Dr. Cuarxk: I think, Mr. Slaght, that if our debt charge, the annual net 
burden of the debt on the very much increased debt we have to-day, is a smaller 
percentage of the national income than it was in 1939, than the corresponding 
net annual charge was in 1939, then I think we can go quite a long way yet 
without any fear at all, as long as we manage our affairs properly. 

Mr. Siacut: All right, the national charge now is $310 million. Let me 
see if you will controvert this suggestion that when the war ends almost inevit- 
ably the national income will begin for a,time to decrease; what do you say? 

Dr. CxiarK: Well I am not sure of that at all. There might be a slight 
decrease for a time. If we handle ourselves properly I do not think there will 
be reason for any great decrease. 

Mr. Suacut: Never mind “great” or “slight”; do you suggest to this com- 
mittee that when the war ends and in the readjustment period of two or three 
years that our national income, built as we know it now, will not have a 
decrease? 


Dr. Cuarx: I say there may be if we do not do things perfectly, quite per- 
fectly—there may be a small decrease for a time; but I think we can keep the 
national income of this country higher than we have seen it in this war if we 
stick together in this country and do things that are intelligent. 


Mr. Stacut: Our Prime Minister says that he was hopeful—this was when 
speaking on the introduction of the reconstruction bill—that after the war we 
will be able to decrease taxation and decrease borrowing. Do you think we 
can do that under the present economic and financial system of debt load? 

Dr. CuarxK: Of course we can. 


Mr. Sutacur: With the national income slightly decreasing, if you think 
that is all it will decrease? 


Dr. CuarKx: Well, I think that over a moderate period of time we can 
increase our national income, build it higher than we had it in the war period. 


Mr. Stacut: If you go far enough ahead. 
Dr. CuarKx: I said a moderate period of time. 


Mr. McGerer: Why didn’t you do it in 1938 and 1939, if you know how to 
do these things now? You were there. Why didn’t you do it during the ten 
years you were in charge in the depression? 


Dr. Crark: I think you are placing too much importance on me, Mr. 
McGeer. 


Mr. McGernr: You are telling us it can = done. 

Dr. CuarkK: Of course it can be done. 

Mr. McGrsrr: How can it be done? 

Dr. CuarK: It depends on whether the people of Canada can stick together. 
The CHARMAN: Permit the deputy minister to answer. 

Mr. McGerrr: You do not need to blow the roof off. 


The Cuamrman: I was not blowing the roof off; I was afraid it would 
blow off. 


Mr. McGeer: Tell us how it can be done? 


Dr. Crark: The crux of the question, Mr. McGeer, is whether the Canadian 
people in the post-war years can show some intelligence and can unite together 
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behind a peace time ideal that they will believe in as unanimously and support 
as enthusiastically as they have supported the winning of this war. If you can 
keep that national unity behind some great peace time purpose—for instance 
some of the purposes you were describing yesterday—I think we can do the 
trick. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): This servicing of the debt becomes part 
of the income of the people? 

Mr. Stacutr: Yes, if it is internal debt. ‘ 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And it consequently pyramids back to 
production; is not that correct? 


Dr. Crark: It flows back into income. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And that income flows back into pro- 
duction? 

Dr. Ciark: Yes. 

Mr. StacuT: Is it not true that the holders of victory bonds represent some 
three million, two hundred thousand people out of eleven and one-half million 
people? 

Dr. CriarKk: I believe it is something over three million people. 

Mr. Stacut: That leaves eight million three hundred thousand people 
amongst whom, as my friend told me, there are some babies; but that three 
million two hundred thousand being creditors of the eleven and a half million, 
that leaves eight million two hundred thousand people including the babies 
who do not own a victory bond at all and are debtors and taxpayers? 

Dr. CuarkK: How many families are there in this country, Mr. Slaght? 

Mr. Staeut: I could not tell you. Perhaps you would like to tell us? 

Dr. Cuark: Well, there would be around three million, I suppose; perhaps 
a bit less than three million. 

Mr. SuacuHt: You can talk of families if you like, but I am talking of 
individual taxpaying heads. 

Dr. Cuark: That would be a family, primarily. 

Mr. SuacutT: You cannot get away from- the total population, the total 
creditors and the total taxpayers. Now there are the figures: 11,500,000; 
3,200,000; 8,300,000. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Of the 8,300,000 there are 3,000,000 
juveniles. 

Mr. Suacutr: You say so. I doubt that. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Look at the Canada Year Book. 

Mr. Sutacut: Take the three million juveniles, some of whom are bond 
holders—Mr, Fraser’s children all have bonds I have no doubt—and you still 
have the figure of 3,200,000 bond holders and creditors collecting from the tax- 
payers interest on their bonds—and taking off the three million babies, which 
I think he is counting too high. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Have any of those babies of yours got 
bonds? 

Mr. Suacut: That leaves five million two hundred thousand adults who 
are paying taxes who have not got anything coming in from their fellow tax- 
payers by way of interest. 

Mr. Mayuew: Would you not say that the insurance money—the bonds 
of the insurance companies come back to the individual citizen? 

Mr. Stacutr: A very small proportion, if you want to go into that. The 
moneys of insurance companies go largely into investments which the directors 
of the insurance companies are interested in, and properly interested in. 
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Mr. JAckmMAN: I think that statement should be challenged. I haven’t got 
the figures here but I doubt very much if there is even a shadow of substance 
in the statement made by Mr. Slaght that the insurance companies have a 
majority of their investments in companies or securities in which the directors 
are interested. : 

Mr. Sutacur: That is properly understood because they disclose their 
interests. Before you challenge my statement you better look it up and find out 
what the facts are. 

Mr. Jackman: I will. 

Mr. McGegr: Of course, with regard to the distribution of the ownership of 
bonds, it is not the mere number of bonds or the number of holders that count 
but the value in the different groups and the percentage of the total amount of 
the indebtedness held by the people of the country is very much larger than that 
held by the masses of people of Canada; you will agree with that, will you not? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): No, I would not agree with that. 

Dr. CuarK: I am not at all sure of that, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGrsr: I mean to say, to have any correct idea of the distribution of 
income from a national debt internally an analysis would have to be made; for 
instance, I know several men who have several millions of dollars of bonds. 

Mr. Jackman: It will be all taxed away from them. 

Mr. McGerr: I know of several other people who have a fifty dollar bond. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Where would the wealthy start? 

Mr. McGerrr: I would say, the number of people holding bonds to the value 
of $5,000 and up. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Would be wealthy? 

Mr. McGeer: Would be a very small percentage of the whole community, 
and that the numbers holding bonds to the value of $500—or $5,000 and below, 
would be a very large percentage of the community. 

Dr. CuarkK: Oh yes, I should think that the wealthier people, the people with 
the larger incomes, would hold more bonds than people with small incomes. — 

Mr. Sutacut: Might I emphasize that for Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Frasrer (Northumberland): You mean, in the aggregate? 

Dr. CiarK: No, per person. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Per person, but not: the aggregate. 

Dr. CLARK: No, not in the aggregate, I do not know that figure. 

Mr. Stacut: Well, Mr. Fraser, a very good test of that is this; the figures 
for last year’s income tax showed that we collected $822,000,000 odd from 
personal income tax, roughly speaking—I am giving you approximate figures— 
those with personal income taxes were paid by 1,000,000 taxpayers, and of those 
950,000 taxpayers paid only $37,000,000 out of $128,000,000; so if you want to 
get a criterion of where the money lies that is a very good yardstick for you. 

Mr. Cuieaver: And do not forget this, that there is a terrific turnover of 
wealth from these large holders by the taxation process. 


Dr Cuarx: All I was going to say was we would be very anxious to get those 
figures. We have not been able to get them from national revenue as yet for the 
past year. I did not know they were available. 


Mr. Suacut: They have been before us in the House. 
Dr. CuarK: For last year? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 1942, not 1943? 

Dr. Cuark: I do not think so. 
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Mr. JAques: I merely wanted to ask Dr. Clark supposing the bonds were 
evenly distributed what would be their value? 

Dr. Cuark: What would be their value? 

Mr. JAQuEs: Yes. 

Dr. CuarKk: I hope they would be of the same value as of today. . 

Mr. Jaques: Oh well, if we didn’t pay one another’s interest. 

Dr. Cuark: I am afraid I do not quite follow you. 

Mr. JAquEs: I am merely supposing that these bonds are spread evenly, 
owned evenly by everybody throughout the country, everybody would be paying 
the same interest to everybody else; and they would not have as much value 
because they would be held evenly. I base my supposition on the view expressed 
by the Hon. Mr. Dunning who says that he hoped that the bonds would be held 
as widely and evenly as possible—he was speaking of the war bonds—that they 
would be distributed as evenly as possible. Well, if you take that literally it 
means that everybody throughout Canada will have an equal number of bonds. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That does not follow. 

Mr. JAQquEs: In such a case I ask you what would be the value of the bonds? 

Dr. Cuark: The bonds I presume would have the same value as they have at 
the moment; but I think that is not quite the statement you made earlier; I 
thought you made the statement we would each be paying interest to the other. 

Mr. JAquEs: Yes. 

Dr. Cuark: And you suggest that that would be very simple to manage. 

Mr. JAqurs: That is what I suggest. 

Dr. Cuarx: That is not the point. The very wealthy man may have been 
taxed back by the government as much as 96 per cent of the yield on his 3 per 
cent bonds in taxes whereas I would be paying a very much smaller percentage 
than that, and other people perhaps an even smaller percentage still. 

Mr. JAquss: The value of the bonds is this that I have one and you have not 
and I am taxed to pay your interest; and my objection to the thing is that of 
- course it is harder for people who are unable to buy bonds because they will 
have to pay the savings which are on the bonds when the war is over. | 

Dr. CuarKk: No, I do not think that at all. ! 

Mr. JAqurs: Now, I attended last fall, I think it was a local meeting 
for railway people and it was addressed by a speaker from the Department of 
Finance and he was speaking to railway employees most of whom of course 
ang aisle well paid, and he said, now we don’t expect the younger men to buy 
onds— 

Dr. Cuark: He would not be a speaker from the Department of Finance. 

Mr. Jaques: Yes he was. 

Dr. CuarK: Could you give me his name? 

Mr. Jaques: I may be able to remember his name; anyway, he said we 
don’t expect the younger men to buy bonds, as many bonds as the older men. 

Dr. Ciarx: Not to buy as many as the older men, he didn’t suggest that 
they do not buy any. 


Mr. Jaqurs: I did not say “any”; not as many. 
Dr. CuarK: Yes. 


Mr. Jaques: Because he said the younger ones will be raising families or 
they will be paying for their homes and their insurance. And now, it was 
the older ones who had raised their families and their families were off their 
hands, and they had paid for their homes and they had paid for their insurance 
and they were the ones who should buy the bonds; and I agree to that, of 
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course. But then when the war is over it is the younger men who have not the 
bonds who will have to pay the interest to those who are better off with their 
3 per cent interest. I do not see any escape from that. 


Dr. CuarK: Are they going to be the heaviest taxpayers after the war? 
I do not think so. 


Mr. Jaques: If you are going to tax it all away from them, what is the 
good of the whole thing? 


Dr. CuarKk: We do not tax it all away from them; but in the case of the 
very wealthy man or the man with a very large income we do tax most of the 
income, interest income, back. 


Mr. McGeer: Whether it comes from a bond or anything else. 
Dr. CuarK: Yes. 


Mr. McGeer: But what I had in mind, was this, Doctor; I think it 
is a very dangerous thing to say that an internal debt is something that you 
do not need to worry about. My reason for that is this; first, people who have 
their investments in government bonds are reluctant to take them out of that 
secure form of investment and put them into the type of industry that is 
necessary to sustain the payrolls and expanding economy that we need. 


Dr. CuarKk: A certain class of people, I think, Mr. McGeer; but I think 
the enterpriser would much prefer to get 6, 7 or 8 per cent or more on his money 
than three per cent. 


Mr. McGerr: But not with the taxation program such that of all that is 
made by speculative enterprises that are successful any large amount is taken 
away from them. 


Dr. Cuark: But you are talking about taxation under war conditions. 


Mr. McGrrer: I am talking of the taxation we have today and which 
we will continue to have unless investments in bonds are going to benefit. the 
rich and not the poor. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Tax them away from the rich. 


Mr. McGeer: But you take everything away and you leave an investor 
only anxious to secure a safe investment of his money; and that is one of the 
ee features of an internal debt; a further bad feature that I say any internal 

ebt— 


Mr. Grauam: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman: I suggest that Mr. 
McGeer is now in a field that has no connection with the matter with which this 
committee is charged; and I suggest that he is opening up a debate in a very wide 
new field—I must say I am in agreement with and support a lot that he is 
saying—but I submit that he js completely out of order in this committee. 


Mr. McGezr: It has to do with this amendment. It is a question of 
whether or not we are going to finance a public internal debt with Bank of 
Canada cash or with public debts issued by the government. You will agree 
with the first danger; and I am sure you will agree with the second, that is, the 
internal debt owned by the rich, and you would have a great deal of difficulty 
going out into the public of Canada and telling the mass of the people that they 
own the debts of the dominion. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Not to-day. 


Mr. Assorr: Mr. McGeer, do you think you could continue your endeavour 
to complete your examination of Mr. Gardner? I know we have got sidetracked 


a bit, but I think in the interests of orderly procedure we might continue with 
Mr. Gardner. 
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By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. I want to put this proposition to you as a banker, and I put, of course, 
the point of view of the public representative. Why is it not possible for the 
government of Canada with a bank that now issues under a managed paper 
standard the best money we have in Canada, why under those circumstances is 
it not possible for the government to pay cash for the services that it requires 
in peacetime and in wartime?—A. It is all a question of degree. If you put 
that power as you have it now in the hands of the government and the Bank of 
Canada there is no anchor. If the governments once starts on that road who 
is to say when they are going to stop? I do not know. 


Mr. Stacut: The people. 


The Wirness: The people will probably make a demand for more and 
more currency all the time. 


Mr. Stacut: The people elect the government. 
The Witness: That is no reason why they should not be properly led. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. There is no reason why— —A. Oh, it can be done. 

Q. —the Bank of Canada should not be used by the government to pay cash 
for the services it requires?—A. Well, it has got dangerous implications, in my 
opinion. 7 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Proven by experience. 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. The dangerous implications would be that the government would spend 
too much?—A. Yes, I think that is a fair statement. 
Q. And the result would be that the government would flood the country 
with money and the money value would fall?—A. Yes, I think that is true. 
@. That is the reason. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is only one reason. 


The Wirness: I might add I think it is the inequity of it that should 
prevent that course being followed. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Now, we have had some great statesmen produced in our English 
speaking civilization. One of them was Abraham Lincoln. Maybe you do not 
know it, but Lincoln was the man who developed the greenback currency of the 
United States to finance the immediate needs of the time in that nation’s most 
desperate plight, and that following that experiment in 1864 he was nominated 
on a national currency platform. Lincoln as a statesman laid down the 
principle. 

Government possessing the power to create and issue currency and 
credit as money and enjoying the right to withdraw both currency and 
credit from circulation by taxation and otherwise, need not and should 
not borrow capital at interest as a means of financing governmental work 
and public enterprise. The government should create, issue, and circulate 
all the currency and credit needed to satisfy the spending power of the 
government and the buying power of consumers. The privilege of creating 
and issuing money is not only the supreme prerogative of government, but 
it is the government’s greatest creative opportunity. 


Do you disagree with that?—A. I do not like agreeing or disagreeing with that 
kind of statement, but I would ask you this? Did those greenbacks always 
sell at par or did they go to a discount of 50 per cent? i 
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Q. The price of gold at that time was lifted by manipulation, as you know, 
to $237 an ounce.—A. Did gold go up or currency go down? ‘ 

Q. Gold went up.—A. Well, there are two sides to that. 

(). They did not have the controls at that time that we have now, but with 
the controls over prices that we have demonstrated can be effectively operated, 
and which were recommended by the Macmillan report in 1931, we know that 
we can control prices to-day.—A. By rationing and so on, do you mean? 

Q. By the process of placing a ceiling beyond which prices are not allowed 
to go.—A. I hope you are not going to contemplate that for peacetime. 

Q. The Macmillan committee’s report recommend that as essential to 
stabilize the economy. However, let me give you another view which Lincoln 
expressed :— 


By the adoption of these principles, the long-felt want for a uniform 
medium will be satisfied. The taxpayers will be saved immense sums 
of interest, discounts, and exchanges. The financing of all public enter- 
prise, the maintenance of stable government and ordered progress, and 
the conduct of the treasury will become matters of practical administra- 
tion. The people can and will be furnished with a currency as safe as 
their own government. Money will cease to be master and become the 
servant of humanity. Democracy will rise superior to the money power. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Those greenbacks bounced back with the 
carpet baggers. 

Mr. McGerrr: The greenbacks are still in circulation in the United States 
and they have a par value, the same value as any money in the United States. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Only on recovery. 

Mr. McGerr: Mind you, when Lincoln was launching that experiment the 
whole world was on the gold standard and it was the power of the gold standard 
operation that deliberately wrecked by manipulation, or attempted to wreck 
the national currency that Lincoln established. 

Mr. CueAver: Mr. McGeer, do you believe wars can be financed without 
. eost? 

Mr. McGerrr: I say wars can be financed in the way Lincoln used the 
greenback which was the national currency of the United States. Of course, 
mind you, Lincoln had no interest but the public interest when he laid down that 
principle. Do not make any mistake about Lincoln’s knowledge of banking. 
For six years in the Illinois State Legislature he was the representative of the 
private bankers in that state. 

The Witness: I am not saying anything about Lincoln. You can say it. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Do you disagree with that principle that he laid down?—A. I should 
like to follow through what happened to those greenbacks and whether it raised 
the cost of living of the poor people. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): The same thing happened to Germany after 
the war. i 

Mr. McGeer: It would happen in this country now if you did not have 
controls, but to say to-day that inflation is uncontrollable under any govern- 
ment is contrary to the very principle that Lincoln laid down and which we 
have now proven. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Lincoln laid it down, the Kaiser laid it 
cown, and they both went the same way. 

Mr. McGerr: Until we came along and proved we could issue billions and 
billions and billions and still control prices. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Under the stress of war and controlled with 
a semi-dictatorial state. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. Of course, it has been common propaganda to describe national currency 
as inflationary, to describe it as funny money, as rubber money and as confetti, 
but Lincoln had a different view of national currency. This is what he said about 
it. In December, 1864, he wrote this letter to Colonel E. D. Taylor:— 

I have long determined to make public the origin of the greenback, 
and tell the world that it is one of Dick Taylor’s creations. You have 
always been friendly to me, and when troublous times fell upon us, and 
my shoulders, though broad and willing, were weak and myself sur- 
rounded by such circumstances and such people that I knew not whom 
to trust, then I said in my extremity, “I will send for Colonel Taylor; he 
will know what to do.” I think it was in January, 1862, on or about the 
16th, that I did so. You came, and I said to you, “What shall we do?” 
Said you, ‘Why, issue treasury notes bearing no interest, printed on the 
best banking paper. Issue enough to pay off the army expenses, and 
declare it a legal tender.” Chase thought it a hazardous thing, but we 
finally accomplished it, and gave to the people of this Republic the 
greatest blessing they ever had—their own paper to pay off their own 
debts. It is due to you, the father of the present greenback, that the 
people should know it, and I take great pleasure in making it known. 


Under a managed paper standard we have within our own hands the power to 
use our paper to pay our own debts. You will agree that is a possibility ?— 
A. It is a possibility, but the results would be another matter. 

(. All right. Let me show you what the results of this debt claim system are 
already: a 16 billion dollar debt load, still increasing, and our only hope is that 
we can go on without placing an intolerable strain on the economy. How far do 
you think we can go on?—A. You will have to ask me something easier than 
that, Mr. McGeer. 

Q. All right. What will happen when the intolerable strain is placed on 
the economy by the debt load?—A. The whole question 1s: Do we want to 
win this war or not, no matter what the result is in the world of finance? 

Q. I think you can see signs of victory coming through at every point of 
the compass; and the people. that are using their national currency power are 
doing a great job in this war. I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): What a fine mess China is in now! 

Mr. McGerr: The Soviet Union has done a real job on national currency. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It has a different set-up altogether. 


Mr. McGerr: Yes. But there is no question about what they are doing on 
the eastern front. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): They repudiated their debts and _ started 
all over again. 

Mr. McGerr: Well, do you want us to repudiate our debts and start all 
over again? 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Now I say to you that if the government paid cash for its services the 
people would have cash as deposits in the bank, would they not?—A. Yes; I 
dare say they would. 

Q. I will take a simple transaction. The government wants to build a 
bridge. When the order for the bridge is made, the engineers, the material 
men, the contracting firms and the labourers are marshalled and the bridge is 
completed. Why is it not possible for the government to pay with its own cash 
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for that bridge the amount of money that the people who built it have earned, 
without borrowing from anybody or without paying any interest to anybody? 
—A. My answer to that is that the government have got a bridge for nothing. 

Q. The government have got a bridge for nothing. How?—A. They have 
got a bridge for nothing because by simply issuing pieces of paper which have 
no value in themselves, they have beguiled the people into putting their efforts 
into building the bridge; and if you keep that up indefinitely, you will find 
the people have nothing and the government has everything. 

Q. All right. 


Mr. Jaques: The people have the bridge. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q.. You say the pieces of paper are worth nothing. What do you mean 
by that?—A. I mean in themselves. 

Q. In themselves. You know that those pieces of paper are issued under 
the laws passed by the parliament of Canada. You know that?—A. I know 
that, yes. 

@. You know our national parliament has made these pieces of paper 
full legal tender money?—-A. They did that in the French Revolution. They 
said they would cut off people’s heads who would not take it, but the people 
would not take the currency. 

@. Do you think our people would refuse national legal tender currency 
to-day?—A. It all depends. Not to-day. You are talking about the future. 
I say it depends upon the wisdom of the government in using the power they 
have. 

Q. Quite right. If the government is intelligent and wise enough to with- 
draw from circulation any redundancy of currency that might appear, that 
currency can be used to stabilize the progressive economy of the nation, can 
it not?—A. It all depends upon the wisdom with which the power is exercised. 

Q. And if it is wisely, intelligently and reasonably operated, it would work? 
—A. Yes. But there would always be differences of opinion as to what those 
words meant. 

Q. I quite agree. But apparently you have not a very high regard for 
the kind of men our electors in Canada send to parliament or the kind of men 
the government employ to manage its monetary system?—-A. You must not 
put those words in my mouth, Mr. McGeer. 

Q. I mean to say, do you mean to tell me that the wisdom of parliament — 
is not involved in your statement?—A. Who can see into the future, Mr. McGeer? 
I cannot. I do not know what kind of government we will have in five years’ time. 

Q. I think you bankers hardly know where you are to-day, and I do not 
think you have the foggiest idea where you are going or where this debt claim 
system is going to take the nation—A. I think we have got a very good idea 
of that. 


Mr: Grawam: Mr. Chairman, that is quite uncalled for. 


Mr. McNevin: Before we get away from the financial system of the Soviet 
Union, I should like to ask Dr. Clark what material difference there is between 
the present system of finance, borrowing and so forth, in the Soviet Union as 
compared with that in the Dominion of Canada? 


Dr. Cuarx: As I understand it, Mr. McNevin,—of course, they have a 
socialist state, a communist state— and their banking system is a state banking 
institution. But their methods of financing the war are very much the same 
as our own: high taxation, borrowing from the people out of the savings of the 
people in tremendous volume. There are some differences in their income tax 
structure. They have differentials for different categories of people. In the 
case of their borrowing, they use the type of campaign that we use in the 
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victory loan campaigns. They do issue two types of securities. One is an 
interest-bearing security and the other type is a lottery bond, a non-interest- 
bearing security with the lottery feature attached to it. But to all intents 
and purposes their methods are very much like the ones we have been following. 
Mr. McNevin: Certainly. 
Mr. Jaques: And we are headed in the same direction. 


Mr. McGerrr: I mean, what they have over there is a national banking 
system and they are taxing the people and withdrawing money in that way. 
Was it not only this year that they issued the first interest-bearing loan? 

Dr. CuarKk: No. They have been issuing them, I believe, every year since 
the war began, and before the war, Mr. McGeer. 

Mr. McGerrr: I understand from Wendell Wilkie’s book “One World” that 
he laid it down very definitely that interest was not paid by the government 
on any loan, and he was in Moscow and made an investigation into that very 
thing. I do not happen to have the book with me, but I think if you will 
look up Wendell Wilkie’s “One World” you will find he states definitely that 
there was no interest being paid on government loans. 

Mr. GrawaM: Mr. Chairman, it is seven minutes to ten, and I was wonder- 
ing if Mr. McGeer would not have a little sympathy with the rest of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and let us deal with the amendment? 


Some hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 
The CuHatrrMan: Mr. McGeer, you have heard the appeal. 


Mr. McGerr: Yes, I have heard the appeal, but I have heard it so often 
before that I am not surprised at it, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


(. We have heard a lot of talk about getting something for nothing. You 
are, I suppose, one of the believers in the fact that the government cannot get 
something for nothing, like paying cash for their bridges, railways and schools? 
—A. No; I believe in the old biblical saying, “By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread”’. 

Q. I just want to read you this statement. 


Mr. Nosrwortuy: The man that built the bridge would have sweat. 


By Mr. McGeer: 

Q. This is on the ownership atl utilization of the monetary gold stock of 
the United States, where the Federal Reserve Bulletin tells us that the United 
States got its gold or accumulated its gold stock for nothing. Do you agree with 
that?—A. Do I what? 

Q. Do you agree with that?—A. No. I would not say they got them for 
nothing, because they gave credit in their books, and the United States dollar 
of credit to the bank or any other institution is a pretty good dollar. 

Q. All right. Listen to this:— 


The process by which the treasury acquires gold and puts it into 
use involves a number of technical steps, partly the result of custom, 
partly the result of law and regulation. Reduced to simple terms they 
are as follows:— 

1. The Treasury receives gold—usually at a United States assay office 
or mint—and issues a cheque in payment for it. 

2. The cheque is deposited by the seller of the gold at his bank, which 
gives him credit in his deposit account. 

3. The bank deposits the cheque in the Federal Reserve Bank and 
receives credit in its reserve account. 
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4. The Federal Reserve Bank charges the cheque to the balance which 
the Treasury maintains with it. 

5. The Treasury replenishes this balance by crediting gold certificates 
to the Federal Reserve Bank in exchange for deposit credit. 


At the conclusion of those five steps the matter stands as follows:— 


The treasury has possession of the gold; bank deposits and bank 
reserves have both been decreased by the amount of the gold; and the 
treasury’s checking balance at the Federal Reserve Banks, reduced by 
the purchase of the gold, has been restored by credits based upon the 
gold. The purchase of the gold has cost the treasury nothing... . 


Now, that is a statement by the men who are doing it in the United States. I 
would like you to look at it—A. Does not that confirm what I was saying 
just now? 

Q. They say the treasury got it for nothing?—-A. That is right. 

Mr. GraHam: Canada certainly got paid for the gold that she sold to the 
United States; who pays for it? 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You agree with that statement? Your objection to that kind of thing 
is the same objection I have heard of the government of Canada paying cash 
through its Bank of Canada with Bank of Canada notes?—A. No, I do not 
think it is the same; because if you will remember, when the Bank of Canada 
had to keep 25 per cent in gold they had some anchor, they had a yardstick 
from which they had to work. These people actually got the gold. : 

Q. I see, but they got it for nothing, just as I proposed to get the bridge 
for nothing?—A. No, they gave credit. 

Q. Without the printed legal tender cash of the country?—A. If they got 
nothing for it, how did we get paid for our gold that we sent down there? 

. Q. Do you say that the people who issued that statement—the federal 

reserve people—are wrong when they make that statement?—A. I am not 
going to make any particular comment on that statement. I say that they 
gave value for. it. | 

Q. But I tell you this, if we started paying cash -through the Bank of 
Canada for our capital investments the bankers would not be getting any 
$40 million or $50 million a year in interest from the government, would they? 
—A.I do not know. You would have to work the transaction out. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. McGeer, may I interpose for a moment. This question 
was asked of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, you will remember, by 
Mr. Jaques — 3 

Mr. Jaquss: I never got an answer. 


The Cuarrman: The Governor of the Bank of Canada has just sent the 
answer to us, and it might be well to have the Governor’s answer read. T will 
ask the deputy minister to read it. 


Dr. Crarx: “During the course of last Friday’s meeting of the committee, 
Mr. Jaques quoted from a Federal Reserve System bulletin entitled ‘Ownership 
and Utilization of the Monetary Gold Stock’, a passage stating that ‘the purchase 
of the gold has cost the Treasury nothing.’ Mr. Towers was on the witness stand 
at the time Mr. Jaques made this quotation and asked to be allowed to read the 
passage in question before replying. 

“On reading the context it appears that the word ‘cost’ was used in a strictly 
limited sense—referring to the fact that when the Treasury bought gold it issued 
a similar amount of currency in the form of gold certificates and therefore its 
cash balance was not lower because of the transaction. 
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“A government can pay for any form of expenditure by the issue of 
currency if it so desires. It has been pointed out to the committee on several 
occasions that the issue of currency is not a ‘costless’ method of financing. Any 
saving in interest to the government is offset by a correspondingly lower income 
so far as the general public is concerned.” 


Mr. McGzer: Now, according to that theory then the more interest the 
government pays the more the income of the people will be. I think that follows. 
Dr. Clark? 

Mr. NosrwortHy: Certain individuals among the people. 

Mr. McGeer: Of course; but I mean what Mr. Towers has put, as Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, is the proposition that as long as you are paying 
interest you are increasing the income of the people, and if you stop paying 
interest you decrease the income of the people. 


Dr. CuarKk: I do not think that follows from the statement—the second 
and third paragraphs. 

Mr. McGrsr: Yes, he has told us that before. In, other words he is an 
advocate of the debt claim system and justifies it on the ground: “Any saving 
in interest to the government is offset by a correspondingly lower income so far 
as the general public is concerned.” Well, any interest obligation paid by the 
government is offset by a corresponding levy of taxes on all of the people, 
is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGeerr: Every dollar of interest that you pay out, whether it is to 
the banks or to any holder of a government security, is a product of a levy of 
taxes on all of the people. 

Mr. NosrewortHy: All of the taxpayers. 

Mr. McGerr: Yes, all of the taxpayers. 

Dr. CuarK: In the final analysis. 

Mr. McGerr: So that if we do not pay any interest we would not have to 
levy any taxes for interest. So that the income of the people would not be 
interferred with in the least. 

Dr. CuarK: Mr. Towers said it would create costs for the people, never- 
theless. 

Mr. McGerr: No, no; get his language: “Any saving in interest to the 
government is offset by a correspondingly lower income so far as the general 
public is concerned.” 


Dr. Cuarx: Is not there another sentence about a costless function, or not 
being a costless function? 


Mr. McGerrr: “A government can pay for any form of expenditure by the 
issue of currency if it so desires.” That is the proposition I put up to-day. “It 
has been pointed out to the committee on several occasions that the issue of 
currency is not a ‘costless’ method of financing. Any saving in interest to the 
government is offset by a correspondingly lower income so far as the general 
public is concerned.” Now, that must mean that the interest paid out by the 
government forms part of the income of the community as a whole; that. is 
right, is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: I am not sure that is what he meant. 

Mr. Noseworruy: I presume by “general public” he means the interest 
receiving part of the public. 

Dr. Crark: He may mean that; I am not sure. 
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Mr. McGeer: It is an important thing. If that is what he means it is not 
true, for this reason that every dollar of interest paid out by the government is 
secured from the people in taxation. 


Dr. CuarKk: In the last analysis, yes. 

Mr. McGessr: So that the statement of the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
in that regard is not true, is it? 

Dr. Crarx: I would like to have Mr. Towers’ opinion; his own interpre- 
tation. —, . 

Mr. McGesr: That is the kind of evidence that has been given in this 
committee so often, that I think it is time that the deputy minister should check 
on that. Now, if I put that flatly to you that this is a statement by the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada which is not correct and in flat repudiation 
of the facts as we know them, then I think that kind of evidence should not be 
placed before this committee. 


Mr. Assott: It is not incorrect. 
Mr. McGerr: It is absolutely false. 


Mr. Axssott: That is your view, Mr. McGeer; you are entitled to your 
opinion; you are only one man. | 

Mr. McGerr: All right, my opinion is based on this fact— 

Mr. Aspott: Or what you conceive to be a fact. 

Mr. McGrrr: —the interest paid by the government comes from a levy of 


taxes, so that the income of the people is reduced by the payment of interest in 
the levy of taxes that is made. 


Mr. Assorr: Right; and the creditors would receive the income of it 
voluntarily. My friend got very exercised over their right to spend, and some 
others have spent. 

Mr. McGersr: If the government does not levy for interest the people as a 
whole—that is the taxpayers—do not have to put up that portion of their 
income to pay the taxes. 

Mr. Assott: No, that is equivalent to repudiation of the few people who 
hold those claims. 

Mr. McGerer: It is no such thing. Here is the statement made which 
assumes that it is not good business on the part of the government to eliminate 
interest charges where they can or to reduce interest charges where they can; 
and the policy of this government and the policy throughout the whole world 
has been to reduce interest rates and yet we are now confronted with the state- 
ment that if we do not pay interest the income of the people is reduced. 

Mr. Assorr: Yes, Mr. McGeer, but it is an entirely different thing to 
reduce interest charges and to eliminate interest charges. 

Mr. McGerer: Quite true, and this is the case where gold was purchased as 
currency not bearing interest; and when the government does that kind of thing 
it gets an asset for nothing but the use of its own power to create money, which 
is the only way they could ever meet the debt situation; and as long as this 
debt dealing monopoly continues one of the greatest burdens we are going to 
face is to have a democracy that can go forward free to expand with its own 
national currency. 

The CuHarrmMan: Are you ready for the question? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Question. 


The CHARMAN: The question is an amendment moved by Mr. Slaght: 
that Clause 59 be amended by striking out in the second line thereof the word 
five and substituting therefor the words one hundred, and by inserting before 
the word deposit, in the third line thereof, the word demand. 
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All in favour of the amendment please show their hands. 

I declare the amendment lost. 

The second amendment is: ‘that a new subsection be added to Clause 59 
to read as follows:— 


The bank shall not make loans to the government of the dominion of 
Canada or any department thereof.” 


All in favour please raise their hands. 
I declare the amendment lost. 


Mr. McGeer: I do not know that it is necessary to record the vote, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would like to be recorded as having voted for both amendments. 

The CHAtRMAN: Shall section 59 carry? 

Section 59 carried. 


Mr. McGrrr: And I want to be recorded as voting against Section 59. 
The CHarrMAN: We are now on section 75: 


Mr. JAckMAN: I do not know whether I am in order or not, but I should 
like to correct a statement made by Mr. Slaght in regard to the investments of 
insurance companies. He stated that it was the policy of insurance companies 
to invest in government bonds on the one hand and on the other to invest in 
securities in which the directors were interested. I have an analysis appearing 
in the report of the superintendent of insurance for December 31st, 1941 and 
there it shows that the total bond and debenture investments amounted to 60 
per cent of the investments of the life insurance companies; and of that 59.72 
per cent, 33.72 per cent were government bonds, 8.53 per cent were municipal 
bonds, 1.62 per cent were railways, 12.17 per cent were public utilities, 3.14 
per cent were industrial and the remaining 1.27 were miscellaneous. Further 
to that, since 1941 the life insurance companies have invested very heavily in 
the various war and victory loans and I have here a table showing that the 
life insurance companies of Canada have purchased of the first and second war 
loans and the first to the fifth victory loans inclusive to October of 1943, a 
total of $785,954,600 worth of bonds, which would bring their percentage of 
dominion government bonds up very substantially. 

The CHatrMan: We are on Section 75. Mr. McGerr proposed an amend- 
ment :— 


It shall be unlawful for any chartered bank to create and issue bank 
deposit credit in the place of, or as a substitute for, the lawful currency 
and coinage of the Dominion of Canada unless the amount so created and 
issued has been authorized by a board consisting of the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada, the Minister of Finance and the Prime Minister. 


All in favour of the amendment please raise their hands. 
The CuarrMan: I declare the amendment lost. 


Is section 75 carried? 
Section 75 carried. 


Mr. McGeer: I want to be recorded as voting in favour of the amendment 
and against Section 75, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

On Section 88: 

Mr. Prertey: I think Section 88 is a very important section. 

The CuHarrMan: It stands. 

Section 89: stands. 

Section 90: stands. 

Mr. Perrtey: I think Section 90 and 91 both should stand, Mr. Chairman. I 
have an amendment for 91. 
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The CHAIRMAN: 91: stands. 


Section 92: stands. 
Section 93: 


Mr. Grauam: I haven’t got with me the amendment suggested by the min- 
ister. I did not expect you would be going on to-night. Possibly Mr. Clark will 
have that; and I will be delighted if he will watch that. 


The Cuatrman: Do you want it to stand? 


Mr. GraHam: No, but there is an amendment and I want to draw his atten- 
tion to it. 


The CuHatirMAN: Dr. Clark, would you tell us if you have anything on 
Section 93? 


Dr. Cuarx: No, we have no amendment on that. 

The CHAIRMAN: 

Section 938; carried. 

Section 94; carried. 

Section 112; carried. 

Mr. Grauam: Might I ask Dr. Clark if there is any amendment to that? 

Dr. Cuarx: No. There is an amendment to 118. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 117; there is no amendment to Section 117, is there, 
Dr. Clark? 

Dr. Cuarx: No. | 

Mr. JAckmMAN: I think Mr. Hanson wanted to say something on that. 

The Cuatrman: All right, Section 117 stands. 

Mr. Jackman: No, that was in connection with 92. 

The CuairMan: 117, carried. 

Section 146—I tae lias there is an amendment from the minister et Per- 
haps Dr. Clark and Mr. Tompkins could deal with that. 

Mr. Tompxtns: The only amendment, as I think the minister explained the 
other day, is to change the wording in line three on page 78 to, ‘‘not exceeding” 
instead of “of”. That is the first word in that line and the amendment puts it 
back to the same as it was in the old act. It was an inadvertent error in the 
drafting of the bill. . 

Mr. Prerutry: Yes, that was agreed to. 

The CuHarrMan: Section 146 carried. 

Section 148: 

Section 149: 

Mr. Ryan: That stands together with Section 88. 

The CuairMan: Stands with 88, I think. 

Mr. McNevin: Was section 88 allowed to stand? This clause is tied in 
with Section 88 I believe. 

The CuHarrMan: Yes, it stands. 

Section 149: stands. 

Section 150: there is an amendment, would you~ explain that, Mr. 
Tompkins? 

Mr. Tompxins: The only amendment to section 150 is to insert in the 
second line on page 79 the word “receipt” after the word “warehouse”. It is ~ 
a printer’s error. It should be described as a “warehouse receipt, bill of lad- 
ing’, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers' Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Carried. Section 165; carried? 

Mr. Nosrewortuy: You had better leave that. 

Mr. Tompxins: I think that is a vital section. 

The CuHatrMaAn: We will let it stand if you like. Now, clause 20. We had 
better let that stand. 

Mr. Kintry: That is carried. 

The CHArRMAN: There is an amendment. Do you want to explain that 
amendment, Dr. Clark? 


Mr. McNevrin: I think we-should let section 20 stand. There is some 
further discussion. That is the section which reduces the value of the stock 
from $100 to $10. } 

The CuarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adjourn until 
tomorrow at half past eleven? 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Yes. 

The committee adjourned at 10.20 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Friday, - 
July 21, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.30 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHarrMAN: Order, gentlemen. I am told that Mr. Papineau-Couture 
desires to make a statement in connection with Section 92 as it affects the 
province of Quebec. 


Mr. Papineau-Couture, will you please come to the table. 


Mr. G. C. Papineau-Couture, Counsel for the Attorney General of the 
province of Quebec, called. 


The CHatrman: Will the witness proceed. | 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and members of the banking committee: on 
behalf of the Attorney General of the province of Quebec I wish to make certain 
representations regarding Section 92. It is the submission of the Attorney 
General of Quebec— 

Mr. McGeer: Would you kindly tell us who you are? 

The Wirness: I represent the Attorney General of Quebec, sir. 

Mr. McGerr: Yes, what is your name? 

The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Papineau-Couture. 

The Witness: The Chairman announced it. 

—the province of Quebec and the federal government that legislation passed 
by the province in 1939 concerning vacant property affecting all unclaimed dor- 
mant deposits in any credit institution including banks is now before the Privy 
Council. The superior court of the province maintained that the legislation was 
intra vires of the provinces as being a matter in civil rights and not of banking. 
The Court of King’s Bench, appeal side, of the province sustained the trial 
judges four out of five; and the Bank of Montreal from whom we sought to 
recover deposits which had been unclaimed for a period of thirty years and more 
—as a matter of fact, almost a hundred and twenty years—that litigation is 
now before the Privy Council; and it would be argued at this time had it not 
been for the conditions on the other side and the absolute impracticability or 
prohibition as to crossing and travelling in England except on cases of urgent 
national necessity, and this matter one could not qualify as such. 

Mr. McGerr: Why did it not go to the Supreme Court of Canada? 

The Wirness: The dominion of Canada gave notice of appeal as intra 
vems between the bank and ourselves to the Privy Council, no doubt because 
the supreme court had also by unanimous judgment rendered in April or May 
of 1943 in the case between the province of Manitoba maintained the same 
doctrine. That was the case of the Minister of Revenue, I think it is, of 
Manitoba and the Minister of Finance, in a case arising out of unclaimed 
deposits in trust companies after winding up. And in virtue of the 1940 statute 
of the province of Manitoba which followed Quebec’s example stipulating that 
vacant property, and among that unclaimed deposits, became escheative to the 
crown in the right of the province at the end of, I think in the case of Manitoba 
it was twelve years. That litigation was concluded upon the possibility of an 
appeal—with respect to which I am not in a position to pronounce myself—to 
the Privy Council for final judgment; so far there is the unanimous judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada which confirms the validity of the Manitoba 
legislation. ; 

Mr. McGerr: With the distinction that in one case it is a trust company 
and the other a bank? 
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The Witness: Yes, quite so; but the vacant property Act in both provinces 
embraces the unclaimed deposits, amongst others all unclaimed deposits in all 
eredit institutions, whether trust companies, corporations, banks or so on. Now, 
for that reason, it is the submission of the Attorney General of Quebec that 
until such time as the Privy Council has pronounced its final decision and has 
cleared the atmosphere section 92, which introduces new law into the Bank Act, 
is inopportune and may complicate matters. There is no urgency that we can 
see in the proposed new legislation and we consider that it is an interference 
with and an invasion of, on the grounds of provincial autonomy, provincial 
property and civil rights. 

Mr. McGrrr: Well, of course, if you proceed the Privy Council decision 
might be in your favour or it might be adverse. 

The Witness: It might, and it might not; but I will cover that later. It is 
so worded that in our view it may necessitate further litigation between His 
Majesty in the right of the dominion and His Majesty in the right of the 
provinces. 

Mr. GrauAm: Under the proposal possession would be in the dominion 
authority. 

The Wirness: Well, I am afraid there might be a little bit more—if I were 
assured by the judgment of the court of final resort that it is only possession I 
would feel much more certain of my ground and I would not insist so much in 
my objection; but I am not in a position here to-day before you gentlemen to 
discuss this case as though I were before a judicial tribunal naturally. 

Mr. GraHAm: In effect what you are afraid, I think you will agree with 
me, that obviously the Minister of Finance intended under the wording of the 
proposed amendment and in its grammatical meaning, that the dominion would 
take possession without disturbing any rights of the provinces. You are a little 
afraid the courts might interpret it otherwise. 

The Witness: Yes, and I am a little afraid that the Minister of Finance, 
as evidenced by one of the amendments which he has proposed, is not prepared 
to recognize that after the enactment of this legislation if it is enacted as now 
drafted, after the enactment there will be from that time on no right in the 
province. He has gone so far as to recognize that it would be absolutely 
improper to try by legislation at the present moment to affect a pending and 
existing right and to wipe away the effect of the judgments that have been 
rendered, but in so far as the future is concerned then I am afraid that the 
Minister of Finance is endeavouring to gather into the dominion that which 
properly belongs to the provinces. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. In that regard is it not true that in the case of a conflict between 
property and civil rights and banking that if one enters the field and the other 
does not, the one that is in the field is liable to have his legislation upheld? 
The provinces are liable to have their legislation upheld because the federal 
government have not entered the field, and by virtue of not entering the field 
they let a body of decisions be built up which really, in the long run, if they 
were both in the field, would take into provincial jurisdiction what would 
properly be in federal jurisdiction? Are you not asking the federal government 
to stay out of the field in order that the province may consolidate their position 
and so that later on it would be impossible for them to enter? Is that not the 
effect of your submission?—A. No, I would not say that. I think you are 
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possibly under a slight misapprehension as to the open field. I think the proper 
doctrine is this: everything which is of the essence of banking belongs exclu- 
sively to the dominion field; in so far as any legislation on banking of the 
dominion entrenches upon provincial ground then it is intra vires. For instance, 
the old section 115 is ancillary legislation to the essential operations of the 
bank, but under the pretext of banking or any other field attributed to the 
dominion it cannot invade provincial rights, that is property and civil rights 
in the province, even, though on a topic that the province would not have 
legislation upon up to that time. When either the provinces or the dominion 
encroach upon one another’s field it must be inherently related to that field 
which has been granted. Property and civil rights is not a field in which the 
dominion, in my submission, or rather in that of the Attorney-General of 
Quebec, can ride and supplement what the provinces have not yet done which 
is their own absolute field, their own exclusive field. 

Q. Is it not true that if by legislating within the field of banking the 
federal government actually impinges on the field of property and civil rights, 
and it can be properly said to come within both fields, that the federal govern- 
ment jurisdiction will prevail, and therefore if you can keep the federal govern- 
ment out long enough to get your provincial legislation upheld then you con- 
solidate your position?—A. I think the answer to your question, without 
entering into a long legal discussion, would be found in the judgment of the 
Privy Council in the Tenant and Union Bank case. 


Q. I am familiar with that case, and it is quite clear when you say that 
the matter is definitely within property and civil rights and therefore banking 
jurisdiction does not cover it you are begging the question. If it is clearly 
within property and civil rights and the federal government have not legis- 
lated in the matter then, of course, it is much easier for a court to find the 
Act is intra vires the province, but if the federal government legislating under 
banking have entered the field and they come in conflict then, of course, the 
courts have a more difficult job in deciding, and they are more likely to weigh the 
thing properly when they both enter the field then when one is in there and the 
other does not enter. Is that not correct?—A. Not quite; let me put your 
proposition conversely. The B.N.A. Act gives exclusive jurisdiction to the 
dominion as regards banking and banking operations. Suppose: the dominion 
have not any Bank Act. That would not allow the provinces to legislate and 
set up chartered banks. 


Q. But conversely we have got exclusive jurisdiction on banking and 
insolvency; the provinces passed acts in regard to insolvency which were 
held intra vires the provinces until the dominion entered the field and then 
these acts had to give way to dominion jurisdiction? Is that not correct?—A. 
As long as it was exclusively and essentially insolvency. If this new legisla- 
tion with the proposed amendment is essentially banking then my argument 
naturally falls to.the ground. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Just to inform us, because I am not very familiar with the practice, 
prior to this amendment if funds in the possession of a chartered bank in the 
province of Quebec were subject to escheat who got them?—A. Once escheat 
could be established through the establishment, for instance, of a vacant 
estate, it belonged to the province. There is no question about that. I would 
like to explain the aim and the object—and the committee is entitled to know 
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this—of the legislation in the province of Quebec. After a certain time it 
becomes very difficult to establish and bring forward proper proof of the 
death of somebody even after 100 years. You may be unable to locate the 
heirs. You cannot establish there are none who exist and therefore under this 
power of defining what are bona vacantia, or vacant rights, they passed this 
legislation which is in accord with the general economy of our legal system in 
the province of Quebec that everything after 30 years is lost to the owner who 
has neglected it, either to a squatter or anybody else who takes possession. 

Q. So that under this legislation dealing with unclaimed bank balances if 
the province could find out who actually owned a deposit and established that 
escheat applied this would not prevent you going to the Bank of Canada then 
and getting that under the law of escheat?—A. Oh, no. If to-day we find, for 
instance, somebody whom we know to be a depositor dies and then establish 
he has no heirs, or that the heirs who are there renounce succession, renounce 
the estate, we take it. 

@. But that is before it would go to the dominion?—A. Then it does not go 
to the dominion at all because under section 109 all royalties and bona 
vacantia belong to the Crown in the right of the province with the exception, 
of course, of certain cases such as Alberta and Saskatchewan under the 
statute which created their provincial existence. 

Q. And that right would not be disturbed by this amendment?—A. That 
particular right would not be disturbed. I wish to draw your attention to 
the fact that the factum as submitted on behalf of the province, and as contained 
in the minutes of May 31, 1944, was prepared very, very hurriedly because we 
were under the impression when we received notice, and when I was retained, 
that we would be obliged to appear possibly within two or three days. It is 
stated in that factum in paragraph 7 that:— 

Under the existing law section 115 of the Bank Act—which dis- 
appears entirely in Bill 91—provides for the transfer to the Minister 
of Finance of unclaimed deposits in the eventualities therein mentioned. 


That, of course, was a mistake of mine, and also of the Attorney-General, 
because the old section 115 appears now as the new section 119. 

The co-relation of the figures followed right down to section 112 and section 
114. Then the new section 115 had no reference to the old one, so we just by 
mistake took it for granted that it had disappeared. So that is why I say that 
section 92 introduces a totally new law, because section 115, now section 119, 
remains. In virtue of section 119 and the law as it now stands, where a bank 
winds up, whether voluntarily or as a result of bankruptcy or winding up, or 
surrenders its charter, then all unclaimed balances are turned over to the 
Minister of Finance. It is not proposed to change that legislation, as far as I 
understand it. That necessity of a new depository in the event of the winding 
up of the business of the bank or its insolvency is, in our submission, ancillary 
to, or essential to the appropriate carrying out~of the Bank Act. Because 
the bank going out and disappearing, some other depository must, of necessity, 
be found; and that section is quite proper legislation because it is ancillary to 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. Just as in the various provinces, 
when there is a conflict sometimes between creditors as to the debt which one 
debtor acknowledges but does not know to whom he should pay it, the debtor 
may deposit the amount in the hands of the provincial treasurer, likewise 
in the case of banks which pass out, the Minister of Finance becames the sub- 
stitute for the banks, and the depository of those funds, subject to the same 
obligations as the bank which is passing out of the picture was subject to. 


By an amendment—and I think I should take that amendment at this 
stage because it forms part of the corpus of the main argument—proposed 
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by the Minister of Finance, subsection 8, “Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect any right in respect of any debt owing by a bank mentioned in 
subsection 3 hereof which His Majesty in right of any province may have 
exercised or been entitled to exercise at the time of the coming into force of 
this Act.” That clause provides that the provincial rights are not affected up 
to the enactment of this legislation, and has no restrictive effect; but as 
and from the date when the new Bank Act is sanctioned, if that clause remains 
in there, then in the view of the dominion the rights of the province, whatever 
rights they may have had in the past on that subject, cease; and that is, in the 
submission of Quebec, the objectionable feature of this new legislation. 

I might perhaps quote in this connection from the letter of the Attorney 
General of Quebec to the Minister of Finance at the beginning of July; where 
he says:— 

If you have no intention of taking away provincial rights, I fail to 
see why you should not be prepared to have subsection 8 unrestricted, 
which would remove any objection on our part. If, on the other hand, 
it is not intended that all provincial rights should be safeguarded, then 
the proposed legislation must be ultra vires to this extent. That the 
dominion parliament cannot use its legislative power for the purpose of 
appropriating to itself provincial sources of revenue is established by 
the highest judicial authorities such as the decision of the Privy Council 
in the fisheries case and the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in the waterpowers revision. 


So that is, in a word, our fundamental objection to this new legislation which 
has been proposed. We submit that it is not advisable, when legislating anew, 
to provide clauses which are of doubtful jurisdiction, which will have the 
inevitable effect, I am afraid, of renewing conflicts of jurisdiction and renewing 
litigation between the federal and the provincial governments. 


By Mr. Kinley: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the witness claims that these unclaimed bal- 
ances are property within the province. Is that the idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore they are property rights and subject to provincial law? 
—A. That is out contention. I perhaps should say this. If the contention of 
the provinces is wrong, and if the Privy Council declares their legislation ultra 
vires, then of course this automatically will be intra vires and the whole vexed 
problem will have been settled once and for all. | 

Q. I suppose money within a province is property?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Money within a province is property?—A. Oh, undoubtedly; undoubt- 
edly. If, on the other hand, the Privy Council declares that provincial legis- 
lation intra vires, then I repeat that our fear is that we will have to litigate 
again with the dominion government over the same question, but over another 
clause of the Bank Act which is of possibly dubious interpretation; because the 
transfer which, under this proposed legislation, will be made to the Bank of 
Canada by the banks at the end of ten years operates as a full discharge to 
those banks. The contractual relationship between depositor and the bank is 
broken. There is what we call in Quebec novation of the debt, by the operation 
of the law, by substituting a new debtor and a new debt. What view of that 
the courts would take I am not in a position to say with certainty, and I do 
not think anybody is. But I do not think that we should encourage, at this 
stage, when there is no urgency in the matter, the possibility of that situation 
pre sag LSA coming about in the event of the confirmation by the Privy 

ouncil. 
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By Mr. Graham: 

Q. There is only one thing that bothers me. Under the proposed amend- 
ment the claim of the owner of the money turned over by the chartered banks 
to the Bank of Canada under the section, is never barred by prescription or 
otherwise, is it?—A. No. That is not barred by prescription. The law remains 
the same as it was prior. 

@. So would the Bank of Canada, therefore, be in perpetuity the trustee 
for a possible claimant and still permit the provinces, if they could establish a 
right to escheat, the right to claim the moneys under escheat?—A. I do not 
think so. My opinion at the moment is this, that I think the claimant, the 
individual man, or his individual estate, if it can establish, would come under 
the term “creditor” as defined in subparagraph 7, but I fear, especially in view 
of the attitude taken by the Minister of Finance in not wishing to allow his 
amendment, subparagraph 8, to make it open, that the attitude of the dominion 
will be: Oh, but you, the province, are not the owner, and you have no claim. 

Q. Nevertheless, at the same time you have the same claim against the. 
Bank of Canada as the holder of those deposits as you have against the 
chartered banks as the holder of the deposits?—A. It is possible, but I can quite 
see where the contrary argument will be very strenuously made because, as a 
matter of fact, it was inferentially made to me in discussion yesterday with the 
Deputy Minister of Justice. 

@. What I have in mind is that I can see now that this could be easily 
argued to be merely a proper discharge of banking obligations taking unclaimed 
balances out of a private institution and putting them in the Bank of Canada, 
the trustee of the nation, with no claims barred by lapse of time; and I can see 
where one could easily argue that that is within the field of banking rather than 
within the field of property rights, because no attempt is made to claim the 
property as against either the province or the depositor?—A. What section 92 
does at the present moment is to take money out of a solvent bank and pay it 
over to the Bank of Canada. By the operation of law itself then the banking 
transferor has discharged any or all liability toward the whole world. 

Q. But the Bank of Canada does not claim to own it in its complete sense? 
—A. Then the Bank of Canada receives and takes this deposit and holds it; it 
is holding it as a trustee for the dominion. If the creditor does not claim it 
then if it holds it as trustee for the dominion does not the dominion become 
beneficiary and the real owner of it in the absence of an individual claimant, 
and is there not, therefore, a great danger that the province when it tries to 
assert its claim will be met with the denial of its right by the Bank of Canada, 
itself an emanation of the crown? 

Q. I am wondering about this: under the rule as to presumption of death 
cannot the province exercise the rights underwent that are not taken away and 
at the end of the required seven-year period and after having made due search 
for this claimant as disclosed in the bank books—some address will be given— 
establish presumed death and that there are no heirs and claim under the law 
escheat under the Bank Act?—A. In that case I do not think there would be 
any difficulty on the part of the province, because that would be in accordance 
with the common law of the provinces at the time of confederation, and there 
it would become the legal heir; it would not necessarily have to wait thirty 
years, it might do it next month; but where it becomes the legal heir of the 
creditor by virtue of legislation, the statutory legislation of a couple of years 
ago, the question might have a different aspect. However, I am glad of these 
questions, because the more questions there are the. more evident it becomes 
that there is a strong arguable case on both sides, and that is what it seems to 
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me we ought to endeavour at the present time to do in view of the pending 
legislation, and the fact that within a year we ought to have a judgment from 
the Privy Council which will set the matter at rest forever. 

Mr. JEAN: What is your suggestion? To drop the amendment? 

The Witness: Yes, to drop the amendment. 


By Mr. Graham: 

Q. To leave in section 115?—A. Yes, to leave in section 115 and drop 
section 92 for the moment. One objection that was made was this: Well, if we 
were not faced now with the necessity of revising the Bank Act for renewing 
the charters of the banks we might yield to you, but we do not want to have to 
amend the Bank Act afterwards. Now, I do not know that the Bank Act is 
any more sacrosanct legislation than the Corporation Act or the Criminal Code 
or than a lot of other measures of general application from day to day like the 
Bills of Exchange Act. There is nothing to prevent parliament from introducing 
‘an amendment next year with regard to section 92 if Quebec fails; but the 
chances are, gentlemen,—I say “chances” from an actuarial point of view of 
judicial statistics—so far five judges out of six in the province of Quebec have 
maintained the validity of the provincial legislation and five judges of the 
supreme court have done so,—now, the chances are that there are more chances 
in favour of the confirmation than reversal. That is far as as I will go. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. In your opinion there is no urgency to adopt this amendment now?—A. I 
do not see that there is any. There would have been urgency had section 115 
disappeared. I can understand its importance in the event of a bank winding 
up or failing, or surrendering its charter and the unclaimed deposits must. be 
deposited somewhere else; but that provision exists, and if the Privy Council 
confirms then I do not see that section 92 ought to bar. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Looking at the proposed new subsection after subsection 7 and assuming 
that legislation takes place, say, in 1945 a court looking at this legislation sees 
very clearly, ‘““Nothing contained in this section shall effect any right in respect 
of any debt owing by a bank mentioned in subsection 3 hereof which His 
Majesty in right of any province may have exercised or been entitled to exercise 
at the time of the coming into force of this Act.” In other words, even if the 
litigation takes place two or three years from now the courts will look and see 
what were the rights at the time of the coming into force of this Act; so in 
effect the rights are all preserved. It seems to me to be clear?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, all the rights are preserved that will exist up to the time of the coming 
into force of this new legislation, but not thereafter. In other words, we may 
in 1945 recover unclaimed deposits which have lain dormant for thirty years 
up to the very end of, say, 1945; or let us say this legislation came into effect 
on the Ist July, 1945, we could claim everything up to that time; but we could 
not claim in 1946. We might sue in 1946 for deposits which we could have 
claimed in 1940 or 1941, because we are taking action so far as against the 
Bank of Montreal to recover deposits up to 1939. There are other banks from 
whom we might recover deposits provided we succeed in the Privy Council, the 
veers which will become thirty-year deposits up to this year but not there- 
alter. | 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, I feel that the witness is speaking not only 
for the Attorney General of Quebec but for the attorneys general of all the other 
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provinces. I would ask in order to facilitate matters—I think it is a very wide 
field of interest that has been placed before the committee—would the deputy 
minister be good enough to advise the committee as to how the department 
looks at it. Do you see any reason why this could not be-dropped. 

The CHAtmMAN: When the witness has finished I understand that the 
deputy minister is going to propose a reply. 

The Witness: I really feel that the Attorney General of Quebec at the 
present moment is essentially acting on behalf of the people at large of this 
country; and it may be of interest to the committee to know that they only 
learned a couple of days ago that Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba cabled 
instructions to London advising Messrs. Black and Redden to petition for 
leave to intervene. 

Mr. Hazen: We have had the statement made before us that in view of 
the fact that this matter is now before the Privy Council it would be a clear 
case of contempt of court for this section of the bill to, be passed. What is your 
opinion as to that? 

The Wrrnsss: Well, gentlemen, that is a little bit out of my line; but with 
great respect irrespective of who said that, I do not think that the dominion 
parliament even if it should make a mistake in legislation would be in contempt 
of court, nor any provincial legislature. 

Mr. Jean: If we were to adopt this amendment it might prove prejudicial 
to any advantage you might gain through a favourable decision before the 
Privy Council, might it not? 

The Witness: In answer to Mr. Jean, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I 
am not familiar with parliamentary procedure, but if the Privy Council declares 
the provincial legislation is intra vires then it would be rather anomalous if 
section 92 or a part of it should not be deleted from the statute after the 
pronouncement; but again, it is not for me to say as to that. 

~Mr. GraHaM: There might have to be another dominion-provincial 
conference. 

Mr. Ryan: Why don’t we hear from the deputy minister as to what the 
views of the department are. 

The Wirness: I would like to reserve my right possibly to say a word 
subsequently referring to section 4 of the Act. 

Dr. Crark: Mr. Chairman, this is largely a legal question and I am only 
a sea lawyer at best. I am going to ask Mr. Mundell of the Department of 
Justice to discuss the legal point in a moment. The question of policy and the 
point of principle in which Mr. Ilsley and the government were interested was 
expressed by Mr. Ilsley in the course of his speech in moving second reading of 
this bill on May 2nd, 1944, at page 2623, in reference to a statement which had 
been made by the Hon. Mr. Hanson; and the purpose is to preserve the general 
principle to which Mr. Graham referred a few minutes ago. He starts by 
saying: 

The general principle as to the responsibility of a bank in respect 
of deposits made with it which has long been in effect in Canada, has 
been that the claim of a depositor is not barred or lost by reason of any 
statute of limitations or prescription, the responsibility of the bank 
being a continuing responsibility. I believe that this principle ts just, 
and fundamental to maintaining confidence in the banking structure. 


Then he goes on to discuss the amendment to the clause in the original bill, 92, 
and he goes on to say: 

After the expiration of the twenty-vear period the Bank of Canada 

will continue to be liable to pay the amount and the interest accumulated 
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during that period, but no further interest will accumulate. The governor 
in council may make regulations prescribing the time for payment by a 
bank to the Bank of Canada, the records to be maintained or kept by 
the bank with reference to a debt with respect to which payment is so 
made, the manner of payment of any claim against the Bank of Canada 
and the rate of interest to be paid by the Bank of Canada and the manner 
of computation thereof. The result of this amendment is that the 
principle I have referred to, that the claim of a depositor or his legal 
representative, to repayment of moneys deposited in a bank is not 
limited in time, is preserved, but unclaimed deposits, which formerly 
were retained indefinitely by the chartered banks will no longer be 
retained by them. i 


Now, we thought that we had met the claims and representations of three of 
the provinces; they are the only ones who have made representations in 
connection with the amendments that we have suggested. We have heard from 
Alberta that the amendment that we have made or have suggested here is 
acceptable in that province. Manitoba I believe had one objection; we have 
met that objection. And the case of Quebec is presented to you by Mr. 
Papineau-Couture here this morning. 

On the question of urgency, I think the reason for introducing the 
amendment now is that this is the decennial revision of the Bank Act and it is 
- not easy, to say the least, to introduce other amendments to the Bank Act 
after this occasion. 

I will ask Mr. Mundell to discuss the legal point raised by Mr. Papineau- 
Couture. 


Mr. Munvetu: Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement on the legal 
points raised by Mr. Couture, or on the section. I made a few notes while Mr. 
Couture was making his case, and I feel that I should deal with three points: 
first. the effect of the amendment; secondly, the constitutional position; and 
thirdly, the urgency from the legal point of view. 

On the first point, as to the effect of the proposed clause 92 with the 
amendments proposed; in the first place, it preserves the principle referred to 
by Dr. Clark, that the claim of the depositor is never barred by time; under 
the amendment he will have his right against the chartered banks and after ten 
years that right will be transferred or changed into a right against the Bank 
of Canada which will never be barred by time. Then, secondly, it preserves 
in the cases referred to I think by Mr. Couture, if the provinces can prove 
bona vacantia in these cases the provinces will not use their rights to these 
moneys. Thirdly it preserves the rights of the provinces under any existing 
legislation which is valid. The point made there on the proposed subsection 8, 
the proposed subsection will preserve all the rights which are vested in the 
provinces up to the date of the amendment; that is to say in the case of 
the province of Quebec any deposits which are more than thirty -years old up 
to the date of the enactment of this Act and which are now vested in the | 
province of Quebec will continue to be vested in the province of Quebec. It 
-does not cut those rights off. And, fourthly, the amendment in spite of the 
transfer from the chartered banks to the Bank of Canada preserves all the 
rights of the individual as a depositor. What he could claim against the 
chartered banks he can now claim that against the Bank of Canada; so he 
would be entitled to claim against the Bank of Canada. My interpretation of 
clause 92 is, therefore, that it does not change the position from the present 
circumstances except in so far as if the Quebec legislation is valid it will have 
the effect of destroying the principle I refer to, that a depositor can always 
claim back his deposits. The proposed amendment will override the Quebec 
legislation and preserve that principle. That is the only change . 
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That is my first point as to the effect of the amendment. Coming to the 
constitutional position I should like to deal first with the two cases mentioned 
by Mr. Couture, the Manitoba case and then the Quebec ease. The Manitoba 
case is not really relevant because it was a case involving unclaimed dividends in 
a trust company. It did not involve a bank; it involved a question of unclaimed 
deposits in a trust company, as I recall. 


The Witness: They were unclaimed deposits deposited in a financial 
institution, a trust company. 


Mr. Munpe.u: So that from a constitutional point of view the question of 
the power to legislate on banking did not enter into the picture, and therefore 
the case is not strictly relevant. Further, from the point of view of the appeal 
there were a number of other points in the case in addition to the constitutional 
point, and the judgment might easily have gone off on any of those other 
points, so that as a test case it was not a happy case to select or to use as a 
test case. Secondly, as regards the Quebec case the lower court and the appeal 
court of Quebec have held the Quebec legislation to be intra vires, but the view 
we take of the legislation is it is ultra vires and we hope or anticipate that 
the Privy Council will so rule. As a matter of fact, we have no hope on the 
question but we anticipate that the Privy Council will so rule. 


The basis of our view that the Quebec legislation is ultra vires is that the 
relation of the depositor and bank is fundamentally a relationship of banking, 
that it is of the very essence of banking, and that provincial legislation cannot 
be enacted to affect that relationship directly in respect of a bank. This 
Quebec legislation relates to credit institutions accepting deposits. That is, in 
our view, directed at banks and legislation in relation to banking. That is the 
point where we feel that the legislation is ultra vires. 


Secondly, on the constitutional point I might clear up one slight confusion, 
what we view as a confusion, that has arisen. That is this. A deposit in a 
bank is not a physical asset in the province. It is a contractual right to repay- 
ment; it is a debt owing by the bank and therefore it does not fall within 
property, so to speak. It is a question of civil rights. It is well established under 
the British North America Act that property and civil rights in section 92 are to 
be read as excluding such spheres of property and such civil rights as are 
referred to in section 91. The relationship of a bank and its depositors, the 
debt owing by the bank, falls under banking and is therefore excluded from 
the civil rights referred to in section 92, and the province has no authority to 
deal with those civil rights. The confusion between physical money taken’ in 
and put in the bank and the obligation of the bank gives the impression that 
parliament is legislating with relation to some physical asset belonging to an 
individual in the province. It is, in fact, legislating in relaton to the relation- 
ship of the bank and the deposits. 


That is the view which is taken by our department with reference to the 
validity of the Quebec statute. Further, we feel that clause 92 is clearly intra 
vires of parliament because it is strictly in relation to banking. For the same 
reasons that the Quebec legislation is ultra vires the dominion legislation is 
intra vires. 

Coming to the third point the necessity of the amendment from a purely 
legal point of view is that if the Quebec legislation is ultra vires and is held 
ultra vires by the Privy Council the position under the Bank Act as it stands 
at the present time would continue, that is, that the chartered banks will con- 
tinue to hold deposits indefinitely although no claim is made in respect of them. 
That is the position which the Minister of Finance, I understand, wishes to 
correct. If a claim has not been made for a considerable period of time then 
the money should be handed to the Bank of Canada and the liability trans- 
ferred to the Bank of Canada. That can be dealt with in the present revision. 
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If, on the other hand, the Quebec legislation is held intra vires then it destroys 
the principle that a depositor can always claim his money from the bank. There 
is no time limit which runs against the bank on his right to a deposit. 


Mr. Grauam: The Quebec legislation extinguishes the right of the depositor 
to claim after a period of thirty years? 


Mr. MunpbE.LL: Yes. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That does not apply in our Bank Act? Is 
there any period in the Bank Act? 


Mr. Munpetu: No. The present position is that the right of the depositor 
is unlimited. 


The WitngEss: His claim is never outlawed. 


Mr. Munpe.u: If the Quebec legislation is held valid the effect would be a 
breach of this principle. On the other hand, for the reasons given by Mr. 
Tucker, it is quite possible both pieces of legislation can be intra vires, but if 
the dominion legislation is intra vires and affects the same subject-matter it 
overrides the provincial legislation. That arises by reason of the double aspect 
rule, that a thing of one aspect for one purpose maybe within the provincial 
sphere and another aspect for another purpose may be within the dominion 
sphere. 

If I may summarize my rather confused comments on the position from 
the point of view of enacting legislation at the moment, if the Quebec legislation 
is ultra vires then there is every reason to enact the present legislation from 
a purely legal point of view. If the Quebec legislation is held intra vires there 
is still the same reason to enact it because the proposed clause 92 would still be 
intra vires the parliament of Canada. I think that is about all. I think I did 
mention earlier that clause 92 would preserve the rights of the provinces to 
claim bona vacantia if they can prove it. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, were my learned friend to speak on the 

effect of section 92 judicially, if he were the Lord Chancellor sitting in the 
Privy Council, I would feel a little bit more reassured, but we all know what- 
ever may be individual opinion as to the effect of the text of a law, whether it 
be that of the minister himself, that of the Attorney-General of Canada him- 
self, his own personal opinion, that is not at all binding on the courts and that 
does not make it res judicata. 
i It is not a final pronouncement. I hope that Mr. Mundell may be right, 
but I am not at all sure that a court would take the same view of it. The 
Attorney General of Quebec has been advised to the same effect by other counsel 
than myself. He was advised that “the effect of the text is not to leave intact 
the question of the ownership of the deposit, but to dispose of it by discharging 
the bank and. by substituting for the contractual recourse which existed before 
a new statutory recourse. Is this statutory recourse in such terms as to preserve 
the rights of the provincial government? We do not believe so, because the 
definition of “creditor” is such that the courts might well judge that it is not 
applicable to His Majesty in the right of the province acting as owner of the 
bona vacantia. Does not this new paragraph which the Minister of Finance 
declares himself ready to add—that is subsection 8—imply this interpretation? 
Is it sufficient? We do not believe so, because the only rights safeguarded are 
those already vested in His Majesty in the right of the provinces at the time 
of the coming into force of the law and not those which His Majesty in the 
right of the provinces would acquire after the enactment of this law.” Evidently, 
from the constitutional point of view, rights to accrue are far more important 
than rights accrued up to now.. 
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So that the main objection to the text proposed by the Minister of Finance 
is that, even with the modification which he is ready to grant, the proposed text 
is of a nature to_prejudicially affect the rights of the province, the right to 
eventually become the owners of the deposits in question as royalties in virtue 
of section 109 of the B.N.A. Act. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 


Q. Have you an amendment to propose?—A. Well, the amendment is 
restrictive. 

Q. Yes. But I am asking if you have another amendment to suggest.—-A. 
Yes. If instead of saying, “At the time of the coming into force of this Act” you 
said that “Nothing contained in this section shall affect any right in respect of 
any debt owing by a bank mentioned in subsection three hereof which His 
Majesty in right of any province may have exercised or be entitled to exercise 
at any time” it would meet the situation; in other words, just as if this section 
92 were not enacted. It is to clarify the situation. If the Minister of Finance 
is prepared to yield on that point, then naturally our objection would disappear. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. You propose that as an amendment?—A. Well, I would naturally want 
to sit down, Mr. Jean, and draft it carefully. But I might say that is, in sub- 
stance my idea—that nothing in section 92 should prejudicially affect any rights 
belonging to His Majesty in the right of the province of Quebec. I do not mean 
it to apply to the province of Quebec only; it applies naturally to the whole 
country. You cannot discriminate in favour of one province as against another. 
That is what I mean. I mean to say, if the committee approves of the idea 
of that suggestion, it will be a very simple matter, I think, with the legal advisers 
of the Minister of Finance and of the Department of Justice, for us to word 
that in such a way as is necessary to accomplish it. I am sure we could do it 
during the adjournment. 


Mr. Munveuu: Possibly I could answer that now. 
The Witness: Yes? 


Mr. Munvetu: The effect of that amendment, as I understood it, would be 
this, Mr. Couture. Clause 92 is designed to preserve the principle that the right 
’ of a depositor will continue forever. The effect of that amendment would be 
to destroy that right if His Majesty in the right of the province comes in and 
takes the place of the depositor. 


The Witness: In one word, I think the crux of the matter is this, Mr. 
Chairman. If by the word “creditor” you will include or you imply and you 
recognize absolutely that in certain cases the provinces become the creditors 
by statutory enactment, then well and good. 


Mr. Munpeutu: That would cut off the right of the province. 


The Witness: Because we are not sure, with the definition. of “creditor” 
in paragraph 7, section 92, whether a court would consider at the present moment 
that either the province of Manitoba or the province of Quebec, the two provinces 
which have legislated on the subject, would be recognized as the creditor in 
that case by the dominion. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Would it not be better to ask for the definition of ‘creditor’? That 
would be a better solution, would it not?—A. These questions of constitutional 
law are mighty delicate and ticklish; and the more judges who pass upon them, 
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the more difficult they become. It seems to me that the amendments suggested 
by the Minister of Finance, if he would be just a little bit more generous, would 
meet our view better, and with less danger of controversy later on. 


By Hon. Mr. IIlsley: 

Q. Mr. Couture, you are suggesting that the situation be left in this way: 
that a province may come in and legislate the depositor out of his right to his 
money—is that not so?—and that we want to make it clear in this legislation 
that if a province could do that but for this legislation, it might still continue 
to do it in the future?—A. I think you have put the matter rather fairly. The 
province does interfere by, for instance, preventing a depositor from withdraw- 
ing his deposit in certain cases, by appointing a guardian to him or appointing 
a curator to him, by fixing his successors in the event of his death. 

Q. Yes?—A. Or in the event of his losing his mind, or in the event of his 
absence for a certain length of time, although he may not be presumed dead, 
in order that he and his estate may be eventually protected and so on, by 
appointing somebody especially to look after his assets or by entrusting them 
in the custody of somebody. All this interference by the province is exclusively 
within the field of a province. 


The Cuarrman: Order, please, gentlemen. Less conversation. 


By Hon. Mr. IIlsley: 


Q. Are they not of a different quality in character from a deprivation of 
the depositor—or any body acting on his behalf—of the money ?—A. So far as 
Quebec is concerned, I would reply to the Minister of Finance that I do not 
think so, for this reason. The whole economy of our law is that nothing is to 
remain in vacuo, as it were, for a period greater than thirty years. If a man 
leaves his property— | 


The CuarrMan: Just a minute, Mr. Couture. May we have less conver- 
sation, gentlemen, because we find it very difficult to follow the argument. 


The Wrrness: If a man abandons or neglects a piece of property, and his 
neighbour comes there and instals himself and treats that property as if it were 
his own, and that goes on for a period of thirty years, without interruption or 
without objection by the true owner or his representatives, then at the end of 
thirty years that man becomes by the sole operation of law the owner of that 
property; he acquires possession of it. There is at least one member of the 
committee here who is quite well versed in Quebec law and who will bear me 
out in that statement. And it is in the light of that fundamental principle of 
our law that the Quebec legislature, in its wisdom, passed that legislation as 
regards all unclaimed deposits. My friend Mr. Mundell here has told you, Mr. 
Chairman, that a deposit in the bank—I do not know whether he meant it was 
not an asset—but that was argued in the courts time and time again. I have 
heard attorneys for banks submit reports in argument and contend by the 
argument that there was nothing left at all and nobody had a claim on that 
deposit at all; the thing had vanished into thin air. There was some sort of 
vague claim, but there was nothing that belonged to the depositor or that would 
ever belong to the depositor, and really there was no claim you could bring 
properly against-the banks once you had confided the security or money—which 
is nothing at all because, after all, it is only a piece of paper—we are still glad 
to have it when it bears the signature of the Minister of Finance or the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada—but these are the lengths to which arguments have 
been made in serious cases before appellate tribunals, and that is all the more 
reason why the province is anxious that matters should not be disturbed at all 
until the final pronouncement of the judicial committee. 
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May I pass on to subsection 4 of section 92, these remarks being subject to 
the fundamental objection of the attorney general as to the principle of the 
whole section 92. An effort has been made in subsection 4 by the amendment 
to diminish the inconvenience which would have resulted from the original text 
submitted; that is to say that the Bank of Canada would be the depository 
only and all claims would have to be made to the Bank of Canada. That 
meant that we would have, as the Bank of Canada is an emanation of the 
crown—that a provinee in the right of the province would have to humbly 
petition His Majesty in the right of the dominion to be allowed to prosecute or 
to sue His Majesty in the right of the dominion; in other words, it would have 
been by petition of right in the exchequer court at Ottawa. That would have 
been catastrophic for the whole country. The Minister of Finance, since this 
was brought to his attention, has proposed the following subsection which is a 
great improvement. The exchequer court is ruled out and reference can be had 
to the bank branch in each. province; but there is only one in each province; 
and can be enforced through the courts having jurisdiction with respect thereof. 
The Minister of Finance has gone two-thirds of the way in that amendment, 
and I should like him to go the whole three-thirds of the way; because under 
the present amendment it means this— 


Mr. GrauamM: What do you suggest is three-thirds of the way? 


The Wirness: Three-thirds of the way would mean that the present 
jurisdiction should not be altered. In other words, wherever the jurisdiction 
exists today by reason of the branch bank location that court should continue 
having jurisdiction although there is only one branch office in each province. 
At first they were inclined’ to agree and they said: We cannot confer juris- 
diction on courts in the provinces, that is a provincial matter. But you are’ 
interfering with it now. 


Mr. Jean: You contend that the prosecution could take place only before 
the court in Montreal as far as Quebec is concerned? 


The Wrirness: I do not want to restrict it to Montreal because a claim 
may be exercised not only by the crown in as far as the crown in the province 
of Quebec is concerned—the crown disappears—there is not much objection 
with regard to the crown; but there is as regards the individual depositor who 
wakes up at the end of fifteen years and finds his deposit has been transferred. 
He turns up in Gaspe where he made his deposit, and his family is there, and 
he has to travel up to Montreal or he has to come down from New Liskeard and 
go to Toronto; and the same condition exists in every province; therefore, to the 
small litigant it is a greater burden. It seems to me that on the ground of 
public policy every effort should be made to see that claimants are not put 
to any greater burden by this new legislation than they would have been. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: You want to leave it so that a poor unfortunate may be 
shut out entirely by any provincial legislation which wishes to shut him out. 
As a matter of fact, one provincial legislature has attempted to shut him out 
after twelve years. So that the fifteen year poor unfortunate who returns to 
some province— 

The CuHAtRMAN: Returns to life. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes—comes back, will find his money gone. That is 
what we do not like. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. As I understand the witness, he is assuming that the cause of action 
would arise where the defendant is located which, in his province, is in the city 
of Montreal?—A. Where the debt is— 
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Mr. McGerr: Where the deposit exists. 

Mr. GrauamM: I take it that all he asks is that jurisdiction be given to the 
courts—the county, superior or district courts in which the claimant or plaintiff 
resides; is not that your point? 

Hon. Mr. Iustzy: That is the present point; but the previous submission, 
which is the important submission, is that the province may be able to shut him 
out entirely. This is a matter where the man brings his action. 

The Witness: Yes, that is my point. This legislation should not be dis- 
vurbed—the jurisdiction or forum of the jurisdiction, where he can act. 


Mr. GraHAm: Is there any objection to that? 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I want to hear what the Department of Justice has to 
say about it. 


Mr. NosewortHy: Mr. Couture is saying in this second argument that the 
depositor is left in his right in that proposition in perpetuity. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: It is thirty years in Quebec; it is twelve years in some 
other provinces; it may be six years in some other provinces. 

Mr. McGerr: If they make it thirty years, they can make it one year. 

Hon. Mr. Iustzy: Yes. 


Mr. Munpeu: The suggestion, as I understand it, is that the jurisdiction 
should be given to the county, district or superior court in which the claimant 
resides. The objection or difficulty that our department experiences with regard 
to that is that if the court has not jurisdiction under the provincial law in that 
respect then we do not feel that parliament can give jurisdiction to the provincial 
court, which it has not otherwise got in a matter of this kind. For example, if 
I may take a district court in Saskatchewan—I am not very familiar with the 
position there, but if I remember correctly it is limited in one respect; let us 
take a debt for $800, the whole cause of action is limited to the district. within 
which it arose. If a debt is owing in Regina and a claim is levied at Swift 
Current, the whole cause of action as I understand it would be Regina. Now 
the proposal would be to give to the district court of Swift Current jurisdiction 
to entertain an action even where the whole cause of the action is not in that 
district. 

Mr. Grauam: Then I suggest that the wording as it presently is relates 
to the process of determining the jurisdiction, but under this wording you make 
it easier for the plaintiff if they wish to sue. 


Mr. Munpewu: Yes; and further I do not think parliament can do it. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You do not want to interfere with provincial 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. MunpDgELL: No. 


Mr. Tucker: What do you understand as to the jurisdiction of the court of 
the county or district as it relates to the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Munpe.u: I think that is a point you have some difficulty with. We 
feel that “in respect thereof” is as to the liability—shall be liable to pay at its 
branch in the province in which such debt was owing and payable—and, “such 
liability may be enforced by action against the Bank of Canada in the superior, 
county or district court having jurisdiction in respect thereof.” I think the 
word jurisdiction is a hopeless word from the legal point of view. It has about 
five meanings. It would in the case I have put apply to both amounts and 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Mr. Tucker: Also, what court would have jurisdiction in respect of the Bank 
of Canada? 
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Mr. Munve.u: We feel that is secured by the reference to “the superior, 
county or district court”. 

Mr. Tucker: By action against the Bank of Canada either in the superior, 
county or district court having jurisdiction in respect thereof. 

Mr. Munpetu: And you will observe there is no reference to the Bank 
of Canada but to the liabilities. 

Mr. Tucker: I think it is pretty clear that it refers to the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. PapinEau-CoutureE: Certainly. 

Mr. MunpELL: Our view is that it refers to the liability of the bank as a 
liability. 

Mr. Noseworruy: Can’t you word it so it will be clear? 

Mr. ParrneAu-CovuTureE: It seems to me that it should be worded carefully 
because, Mr. Chairman, the liability against the original bank under this legisla- 
~ tion disappears when this legislation is adopted; we will no longer have any 
claim against the Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank of Canada, or the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce or any other bank, and it is payable under 
this section by the Bank of Canada. All right; it is payable by the Bank of 
Canada at Ottawa, nowhere else. The amendment goes so far as to say that 
the Bank of Canada shall ‘“‘be liable to pay at its branch in the province in 
which such debt was owing and payable”’—and it goes on “such liability may 
be enforced by action against the Bank of Canada in the superior, county or 
district court having jurisdiction with respect thereof.” Precisely what court 
has jurisdiction “in respect thereof”? It must be the court of domicile 
of that bank; and that is the district of Montreal, and there is no other 
which would have jurisdiction in the province of Quebec. (I am not speaking 
as to any of the other provinces.) That is where the new legislation is 
invading a new field of jurisdiction because it is substituting entirely a new 
debtor for an old debtor; and therefore it changes the jurisdiction of the courts 
ypso facto. Who has jurisdiction? If the dominion has the jurisdiction to change 
the debtor and as a consequence the jurisdiction of the courts, surely it has the 
jurisdiction in its wisdom to say, well there will only be the Bank of Canada 
that will be in the province of Quebec; but any court in the province which 
but for this legislation would have had the right to tell a branch bank that 
they had the right to enter a claim; or, in other words, that court would still 
be open to a claim. That is what I want. 

Now, referring to a remark of the hon. the Minister of Finance a minute 
ago regarding the possible abuse by a provincial legislature which might 
legislate to take away an unclaimed deposit after a certain number of years; 
that angle was also submitted to our courts; it has been submitted in other 
cases to the Privy Council; and the Privy Council has said, any power of course 
can be one capable of abuse. When a case of abuse of power arises then we will 
deal with it. If a province abuses a clear right the dominion government has the 
right of disallowing that legislation, and that is a remedy. If you are going 
to be prevented from exercising that right under the pretext that. the law may 
ne abused then there will be no legislation in any jurisdiction anywhere at any 
ime. 

The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, we will adjourn to 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION) 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, it has been suggested that we allow the clause 
under consideration to stand to see if an agreement can be reached by drafting. 
What is the pleasure of the committee? Shall we revert to clause 2? 
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Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Take clause 91. 


Mr. McGerer: Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, may I say that in the 
course of my remarks the other day I referred to the Municipal Bank of 
Birmingham as having been established by Austen Chamberlain; I should 
iike to correct that statement. It was established by Neville Chamberlain. 

Last evening at the close of the discussion I referred to the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada as having made a statement which was absolutely false. 
I was rather tired last evening and I did not choose my language as I should 
have chosen it, and I would like to withdraw that remark and extend my 
apologies to the Governor, because I do not think there was any intention on 
his part of making a statement to this committee which was absolutely false, 
and in view of the very high regard I have for him personally and for the work 
he has done as Governor of the Bank of Canada I can only say that I wish to 
extend my apologies to him and I hope he will accept them. 


The Cuamman: Thank you, Mr. McGeer. Shall we take up the inter- 
pretation clause—No. 2? Dr. Clark, will you explain what ‘the amendments are? 


Dr. CrarKx: On clause 2, paragraph (e) line 2—TI will come back to another 
one a little later—the first one in the printed sheet is paragraph (e) line 2: 
delete “or” and substitute “and” for the “or”. In other words, it will read: 
“ “Bills of lading’ includes all receipts for goods, wares or merchandise...” 
That is the standard thing. 

(Carried.) 

In paragraph (z) line 34, on page 3 there is the same thing. 

(Carried.) 

And in line 40 there is the same thing. 

(Carried.) 


And we have another amendment in regard to paragraph (b) of clause yA 
on the first page. You will remember that the Dominion Retail Federation 
pointed out that our amendments to this bill and also the Farm Improvement 
Loan Bill did not seem to make it possible for credit to be secured by farmers 
in order to purchase electric refrigerators, washing machines, and certain other 
types of equipment for use in the farm home. Now, to make that clear it is 
proposed that paragraph (b) of clause 2 be amended by adding the words 
“washing machines” after the word “churns” in line 19, and by adding the words 
“or for use in the farm home” after the words “farming operations” in line 21 
thereof; and that part will read: “...churns, washing machines, spraying 
apparatus and incubators, and milking machines, refrigerators and heating 
appliances for farming operations or for use in the farm home of a kind not 
usually affixed to real or immovable property.” 


Mr. McGeer: Don’t you think that where washing machine is put in you 
pretty nearly limit home equipment to the washing machines, under the ejusdem 
generis rules? 


Dr. Crark: No, it continues on with washing machines, refrigerators, 
heating appliances for farming operations or for use in the farm home. As at 
present this might be interpreted to mean that we were only including refri- 
gerators and heating appliances used in the productive operation of the farm. 
I think that with these two changes it will make it clear that the washing 
machines and refrigerators or any kind of heating appliances could be used in 
the farm home as well as in the barn. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. McGeer’s point is that you will limit it 
to washing machines, refrigerators, and heating appliances in the homes. 
Mr. McGererr: Which is not the intention. 


Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): Don’t you want to make it wider than that— 
to take in other things on the farm? { 
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Dr. CrarK: What, for instance? * 

Mr. Macpvonaup (Brantford): Well, I can think of an ironer. There will 
be other things. | 

Mr. McGeer: If you put in “all other equipment” that might help. 

Mr. Tucker: The use of the word “or” covers both—“washing machines 
for use in farming operations or...” 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): It is limited to the three articles. 

Dr. Cuarx: I think the intention was to exclude radios, for instance. 

Mr. Kinuey: What about a range in the kitchen? 

Dr. Cuark: That would be a heating appliance. 

Mr. Kintey: It is a cooking appliance; I do not know whether it would 
be a heating appliance. 

Mr. McGerrr: Is there anything else which it was intended to exclude 
besides radios? 


Dr. CrarK: No, I think just the consumers’ needs, so to speak; the 
intention was, I think , to include everything that was productive. 


Mr. McGersr: The requirements of a farm home. 

Mr. Cuark: Yes. 

Mr. McGrrr: Why not add in the words “all other things”? 
Dr. Crarx: Not furniture. 

Mr. McGerr: Why not? 


The CHatirMAN: Having regard to the bill that is before the house now 
should not you include cradles and baby carriages? 


Dr. CiarKk: That is taken care of by the other bill. 


Mr. Kintny: I think you should put ranges in there, unless you are sure 
that heating means a heating range. 


Dr. Cuark: Heating and cooking appliances. ‘“Churns, spraying apparatus 
and incubators, and milking machines, washing machines, refrigerators and heat- 
ing and cooking appliances for farming operations or for use in the farm home 
of a kind not usually affixed to a real or immovable property.” (Carried). 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the clause carry as amended? (Carried). 

The CHatrMaAn: Now, I think we agreed to leave 5 until about the end 
of our session. Are we ready to consider clause 20? I think the minister has a 
statement to make in connection with this clause. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I have suggested an amendment and it is an important 
amendment, and one on which the banks should be heard before we carry it. 


The proposed amendment reads:— 


(a) clause 11, subsection 2: provided that in the case of not more 
than one-quarter of the number of provisional directors the minimum 
requirements of subscriptions to stock in paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) 
above shall be reduced to $1,500, $2,000 and $2,500 respectively. 


Without that amendment the qualifications for the directors of all the banks 
except one would be governed by section 20 (1) (c); that is that $5,000 has 
been paid up. The full clause reads: ‘‘(c) $5,000 has been paid up, when the 
paid up capital stock of a bank exceeds $3,000,000. $5,000 is quite a lot of 
money—I am afraid I will have to come back to that. I do not understand 
very well just what the present qualifications are; that can be discussed, but 
they are high—higher than I propose for directors— 


Mr. JAcKMAN: Fifty shares of stock, which at par value would be $5,000. 
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Hon. Mr. Instey: The qualification is fifty shares of stock now and of 
rourse the par value of the shares is $100. 

Mr. McGerr: That is $5,000, that is exactly what you said. 

Hon. Mr. Insuny: Yes. 

Mr. Jackman: That is taken at par value. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: And this will reduce the investment necessary for a 
new director if he were buying the shares to qualify himself to be on that 
board. And now, there may be a serious objection to this amendment and the 
serious objection may be this; you would have two classes of directors, you 
would have the directors who require a pretty substantial investment to qualify 
and then another class of directors who would not need to invest so much money . 
in bank shares for the purpose of qualifying. But the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to facilitate the selection of directors of small means. In my speech 
on the Bank Act I suggest that the banks ought to go beyond the circle in 
which they ordinarily secure their directors outside the class of income group 
from which they ordinarily select their directors and take on some represent- 
atives of agriculture, labour and people in small business. And that suggestion 
I think is a good suggestion, but many persons who perhaps would be otherwise 
well qualified to be the directors have not the means to avail themselves of 
the qualifying shares unless there is some relaxation of the present requirements 
in this connection. 

Mr. McGzer: And it does fit in with the idea of the wide distribution of 
the shares on a breakdown of the capital value? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes, it does. It is in line with the reduction of the par 
value of the shares. I am putting it before the committee for consideration, and 
I think the bankers ought to be heard on it because there are some objections 
-to it. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Before you call any of the bankers, is there any particular 
reason why we must have more than one class of shareholders for bank directors? 
Is it not possible from the practical point of view to reduce the whole thing to 
the new rates for all persons concerned? If these people have to go out on the 
market and buy their qualifying shares, they may have to pay two or three 
times the par value in order to obtain them. I do not know that it is very 
material whether a man invests $4,000 or $8,000 in order to qualify himself as 
a bank director if he is chosen. And I think it is rather invidious that certain 
directors, particularly if they represent labour, agriculture amd the small mer- 
chants, should be distinguished from those directors who are from another class, 
those already on the board. Therefore I would suggest that consideration be 
given by the committee to reducing if necessary the qualifications for directors 
of banks to $2,500 par value; which, as I said before, means that they will 
have to invest anywhere from $3,000 to $5,000 in actual investment in order to 
qualify to the acquisition of twenty-five shares. 

Hon. Mr. Iusutey: Let me state my views on that. They are certainly not 
inflexible, but if I had to vote at all on this, were I a member of the committee, 
I would vote for my amendment. There are three courses to pursue; one is to 
leave the qualification exactly as it is on the theory that the directors should 
have a material investment, perhaps one might say a substantial investment 
but not a great investment in the enterprise, but they should have a considerable 
investment in the enterprise of which they are directors. On that theory the 
clause should stay as it is. That is one course we might pursue. 

Now, then, we go to the other extreme and reduce the qualifications very sub- 
stantially, and that almost throws overboard the theory that I have enunciated 
which I think has quite a bit to commend it; I think that a majority of the 
directors, or quite a large number of the directors should be persons who have 
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a good substantial investment in the enterprise. I think that principle has a 
lot to commend it. And the third course to pursue is to have two classes of 
directors, so far as investment is concerned; and I do not see any objection to 
that myself. I said there might be serious objection that I do not know about, 
but I do not see any objection to that. I do not think there would be any; there 
should not be any feeling of inferiority or of less status at all, and I do not 
see there would be, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Tucker: The only thing I am suggesting is this; I am looking at the 
thing from the standpoint of the public welfare and from the standpoint of the 
banks and the desirability of qualifying shareholders as directors in a way that 
will invite some elements representative of labour and farming and so on. I 
think you should at least lower the cost to them. Even taking the clause as it 
now stands, I think it should be still further reduced. There is no harm in 
putting a limit on a board of directors, my suggestion would be that it be 
reduced to $1,000 worth of shares, because a man would probably have to pay 
$2,000 or more for the qualifying shares, it would cost him pretty close to 
$2,000 to qualify to be a director; and some of the shares as we know are now 
selling in the open market for around $200 a share. 


Mr. Kinuzy: Lest we lose our sense of proportion I want to refer to some 
legislation passed by this parliament some years ago, I think it is the latest 
legislation in regard to what might be called co-operative enterprise: in the 
west; and we talk about the regulation of monopoly or free enterprise in this 
country, we sometimes forget the provision we made here for this so-called 
private enterprise which is so monopolistic in its nature. I have here the Act 
which created the co-operatives which are subsidiaries of the wheat pool, which 
I think were formed purely for the purpose of getting under the co-operative 
development to get rid of income tax. However, I want to quote just for this 
purpose how they qualify their directors. It is section 10 of chapter 50 of the 
Acts of 1940, qualifications of directors,— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (b) of subsection 2 of 
section 6 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932— 


I think that section of the Insurance Companies Act says that a man must own 

shares in his own right— 
any shareholder shall, if otherwise qualified thereunder, be deemed 
eligible to become a director of the company if the shares held in his own 
name are not held for his own use and absolutely in his own right, but 
are held for the use and absolutely in the right of a corporation of which 
he is an officer or director and which holds in its own name and for its 
own use and absolutely in its own right. shares in the capital stock of the 
company to the amount of at least $25,000. 


That is how they qualify their directors in this Pool Insurance Company. 

Mr. Pertey: What organization is that? 

Mr. Kinuey: It is an Act to incorporate the Pool Insurance Company. 

Mr. McGrrr: That is giving the corporation power but what has that got 
to do with an individual! director? 

Mr. Kryiny: They must represent the corporation and the corporation 
qualifies them by taking $25,000 stock of the company. 

Mr. McGerr: That has got nothing to do with an individual director. 

Mr. Kintey: It has got this to do with it; first, the individual director 
has no limit or responsibility in his own right. He is a dummy of somebody else. 
Then, it means that they must have a large share in the corporation before 
they can be a director, indicating that they have a great interest in it. 
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Mr. McGeer: He simply is representing, as the servant of the corporation, 
the corporation that owns the $25,000 worth of shares. 


Mr. Kinury: Quite monopolistic, is it not? 
Mr. McGezer: It has nothing to do with the point under consideration. 


Mr. Kinuey: I am just trying to keep a good sense of balance in industry 
in this country and to show that monopolies exist outside of private and free 
enterprise in this country, and also that human nature is the same about every- 
where. When they get charge of things they usually create conditions to their 
own satisfaction if they can. With regard to the directors of a bank I have 
not very much to say one way or the other except I do know this, that I have 
always found that when you had a body of directors who had very little 
interest in the company and had to do with things in which they were interested 
outside, or something of that sort, their loyalty was usually divided. A man 
cannot serve two masters. If you are a director of a corporation your interest 
is in that corporation. You are elected by the shareholders of that corporation 
to look after the interests of that corporation first of all. 


Mr. Tucxer: Not regardless of everything else. 


Mr. Krnury: No, no, but at the same time you shall not be a director of 
that company at the expense of that company in the interests of another com- 
pany which you might be interested in. There is this about the small director, 
too. If you have got directors elected who have a small share in the bank it 
puts too much power in the officers of the bank; it puts too much power in the 
men controlling the running of the bank because they are only dummy directors 
after all. They are only elected there by the grace of the people who may elect 
them, and they have not the same interest as if they had a larger share or 
interest in the bank which qualified them in their own right. It seems to me in 
so far as this legislation is concerned I do not think it makes much difference 
one way or the other, but there is no real reason why it should be changed. 
Laws usually are made and when they are wrong, if we find that a law is not 
serving the interests of the public we change it, but to change it just for fad or 
fancy because of some clamour or because of some:feeling in this country that 
somebody should be destroyed or that someone should be attacked, seems to 
me to be not the right way to go about these things. For that reason I would 
say that a $5,000 qualification for a man to be director of a bank is not exces- 
sive. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: It is a good deal more than $5,000 in most cases. It is 
50 shares. 


Mr. McGeer: Of course, the real danger that you have not mentioned is if 
you get the qualification too low you might get a director there who would 
disclose the hidden reserve. 


Mr. Kinuny: If you get it too low they have no power. They are just 
dummies of the men at the head. Furthermore, if it is too low they may have 
an interest in another place, and when they have to vote they will vote where 
ey larger interest is because where man’s treasure is there will his heart be 
also. 

Mr. McGeer: Surely the dangers you fear are completely covered even if 
we accept the minister’s suggestion by the voting power of the shareholders of 
the company. It would only be because of recommendation by a powerful group 
in the company that any director would be elected, and in the expanding of 
the banks and the public utility service they are now extending, I think the idea 
that the minister has of bringing labour and agriculture into the organization 
is one of the ways by whch democracy can express itself in all its services. I am 
heartily in favour of the suggestion. 
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Mr. Pertny: Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement with Mr. Tucker. I think 
there should be some consideration towards reducing this amount. Certainly 
I think it is in the interests of the institution itself to have a wider and more 
diversified representation on the board of directors. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Kinley. I certainly object to his first statement when he referred to this co- 
operative insurance company organizing, when he stated that most of the 
co-operatives were organized for the purpose of beating the income tax. 

Mr. Krnuey: I did not say that. 


Mr. Preriry: That is practically what you said. I object to that because 
I know co-operatives have organized in the west and they certainly never had 
that intention at all. 

Mr. McGesr: They are there to stay. 


Mr. Preriuey: Coming to the question I say that I support Mr. Tucker. 
I think $1,000 should be the limit. I think I brought it to the attention of the 
committee when we were discussing section 19 or section 20 before that there 
might be a director elected by the senior employees of the bank. Perhaps you 
would have to have some system of electing him, but they would be elected by 
other employees of the bank. I know there are a lot of fine men employed in 
the banks, for instance, managers out in the rural parts of the west and other 
places. I think that class of employee might well be represented on the board 
of directors. I am just making that as a suggestion. I do not know how well 
it will meet with the approval of the bankers. I want to support Mr. Tucker’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. MayHew: Mr. Chairman, I think if money is to be the qualification of 
a director then that should be as high as possible because then you are going 
to get a man really interested in it, but I do not think that money qualification 
should be the qualification. I think it should be experience, a man who knows 
something about banking business. 


Mr. McGeer: And the needs of the community. 


Mr. Mayuew: And the needs of the community, yes, but I have had some 
little experience in connection with business and have been mixed up with men 
in syndicates and companies and depended very largely on the advice of men 
who had succeeded. I found when they only had a small interest in a thing 
I was interested in they did not do anything for it. They just let it drift along. 
More things that I have been in touch with have gone to rack and ruin and just 
simply lost out entirely because some man who had previously made a good 
reputation for himself had his name attached to that company. To me it has 
been a lure and a mistake because he did not take an interest in it. I would 
strongly support the idea of having a smaller financial stake in it but yet a man 
who understood what they were going to do and had in interest in the com- 
munity and knowledge of the community. You might get him off the farm or 
you might get him out of industry or many other places, but I would keep the 
money qualification low but the qualifications in other respects high. 


The CHAtRMAN: Gentlemen, I suggest we might shorten our discussion by 
having the wisdom of the bankers before us. Who will volunteer to speak for 
the bankers? Come around here, Mr. Dobson. 

Mr. SypNry G. Dosson, Vice-President and General Manager, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, called. 


The Witness: When this amendment was made, or at least when the 
clause was changed reducing the par value of the shares, we naturally expected 
that the money qualifications of the directors would probably be reduced also. 
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But I must admit that 1 myself did not quite anticipate an amount as low as 
$2,500. You will realize that A and B are practically out. It really applies 
to C, because that is the only type of bank that is operating in this country now. 

Mr. Tompxins: With one exception. 

The Witness: Outside of Barclays Bank (Canada), where there is little 
public stock held in Canada so far as I know. I had in mind something more 
than $2,500, I must admit. On the other hand, I do not think that we could 
take any exception to $2,500, but I would say that that is as low as we should 
go. I do not think we should go any lower than that. A man who would 
qualify for a director of a bank should be able, I think, to put up $2,500. 


By Mr. MclIlrath: 
Q. He would have to get more than $2,500 to buy the stock—A. More than 
par value, yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. May I ask how many farmers are represented on the board of directors? 
—A. I think, Mr. Perley, very few, if any. But I think also that the banks 
feel that they must do something about that, as has been suggested by the 
minister; and I think the banks are prepared to co-operate and to select farmer 
members for their boards. But there again I think the type of farmer that we 
would select for the board should be able to produce the amount of money 
required to produce that volume of shares, or that amount. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. Do you think it would do very much harm if you allowed men on there 
with no more qualifications than a member of the House of Commons has to 
have? Do you think if they got one-eighth or even a quarter of the membership 
of the board with no more qualifications than a member of the House of 
Commons has to have, it would do any harm?—A. If the farmer has not the 
money, he will have very little difficulty in getting it. 

(). A member of the House of Commons does not have to have even $100. 

Mr. Kintry: He has to have the confidence of a lot of people. 

Mr. Tucxrr: The man elected to be a bank director has to have the con- 
fidence of the shareholders; and if they have enough confidence to elect him to 
that fine, exalted position, surely they should not ask him to have in addition . 
$5,000 worth of shares that he has to purchase in the open market. If they 
really want to get a farmer on the board, and they have the right to pick him, 
they should not require a qualification that the average farmer could not 
possibly fulfil. 

Mr. Mayuew: We are not sent here by shareholders. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


@. How many of your shareholders ever attend your annual meetings, 
Mr. Dobson? Could you give us an estimate of the percentage?—A. Actually 
in person? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not know. They vote by proxy to a large percentage. 

Q. Yes. As a matter of fact, they vote by proxy and the vote is actually 
handled by the managerial organization of the banks in whom the shareholders 
have confidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Quite irrespective of what the money requirements are, nobody can 
become a director of any Canadian bank unless he has the approval of the 
controlling power of the shareholders’ vote. I mean, after all, the money 
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qualification is not a very serious thing, is it?—A. It is not, I suppose, no. But 
at the same time I would say that I do not imagine that they would appoint 
a man who did not have the money qualifications to some extent. 


Q. What I think the minister has in mind is that the banks will extend an 
invitation to labour and agriculture to co-operate with them by having repre- 
sentatives on the board. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. 


Mr. McGeer: And that those men would not come because of the money 
qualification, but more because of the representative capacity of the group 
that they are representing; I mean, somebody nominated by the Trades and 
Labour Council of Canada, for instance, or somebody nominated by an agri- 
cultural organization or. somebody in high standing in those representative roles. 
I do not know just how it would be done, but it does not seem to me that the 
money qualification would affect in the least the directorate on any of our 
Canadian banks under the present controls and under the present methods by 
which the directors are appointed. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Macdonald has the floor. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, since the commencement of 
the sittings of this committee— 


The CuHatrMan: Do not go, Mr. Dobson. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): No. I am going to ask a question eventually 
of Mr. Dobson. I say since the commencement of the sittings of this committee 
a number of people have written to me with respect to the directorate, and 
apparently there is a feeling throughout the country that the directorate is in 
the hands of a certain class of people and that the directorate should represent 
more citizens of Canada, that it should represent practically all the citizens of 
Canada, because all the citizens of Canada are doing business with the banks. I 
think the suggestion of the minister that representative farmers and representa- 
tives of labour should be on these boards is a very good one and is certainly a 
step in the right direction, if it can be carried out. Some man wrote to me, and 
while I have not the letter, 1f I remember correctly—he said that in one bank 
three-quarters or at least 80 per cent of the directors lived in the cities of 
Montreal and Toronto. He felt that the directorate was in those centres, and 
he felt again that the whole country should be represented on the boards of 
the banks. Another man writing me made three suggestions which I should like 
to have your opinion on, Mr. Dobson. They are as follows. Where there are 
more than twenty shareholders in any province in the dominion of any bank, 
that the electors representing the bank in that province be elected by the 
shareholders living in that province. 

The Witness: I do not think that is very feasible. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): You do not think that would be feasible. 
You see, at the present time if the majority of the shareholders happened to 
live in Toronto and Montreal, the few shareholders who might live in Van- 
couver have no say as to who is going to be represented in Vancouver. 

The Wirness: May I take a few minutes of the committee’s time to explain 
the set-up? 

The CHarRMAN: That is what we want, Mr. Dobson. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Yes. 

The Witness: I refer to the set-up of the Canadian banks for lending 
money. This all leads into the question of directors. I will tell you how our 
own institution is set up for that purpose. We have 550 independent branches 
in Canada. I say independent, because there are 30 special branches or sub- 
agencles— 
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By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Would you repeat that? I am sorry, but I could not hear it—A. We 
have 550 independent branches. There are 30 special branches which are not 
independent. They go under another management. Each manager has dis- 
cretionary loaning limit. That loaning limit, at the smallest point, is $1,000 
and then it rises to $10,000. I am giving you the history of our own institu- 
tion; while the other banks are not exactly the same, they follow somewhat 
along that same line. The loan limit changes according to the size of the 
community and perhaps the experience of the manager, but the high point with 
us is $10,000. So that the manager at the smallest point can loan $1,000 without 
reference to anybody. In addition to that, the bank is divided into sections. 
We will start in the far east, or at least in the east. At Halifax we have a 
supervisor who is supervisor of the branches in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. He has a local board of three directors and they have power to grant , 
credit up to $25,000 without reference to anyone else. By “anyone else” I mean 
head office. They do that on their own. Credits in excess of $25,000 are sent 
along with their recommendation to Montreal. So in a sense it is separate. We 
have a director in Saint John who sits in with the management, and one in 
Quebec. In Montreal we have twelve directors that constitute the main board 
of directors. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

Q. What is the total board of directors?—A. Twenty-eight. For geograph- 
ical reasons in part of Quebec and a section of the triangle between Prescott 
and Ottawa branch managers all send their applications into head office and 
there the executive officers authorize on their own up to $100,000. Now we come 
to Toronto. There we have an assistant general manager, a supervisor and five 
directors, and those directors are located, two at Toronto, one at London, one 
at Galt, and one at Oshawa. Now, those directors, with the assistant general 
manager, have authority to make loans on their own up to $100,000; anything 
in excess of that goes with their recommendation to the head office in Montreal. 
We come now to Winnipeg where we have a supervisor with two directors who 
likewise can authorize credits up to $100,000. 

@. Do they take in all the prairie provinces?—A. No, Manitoba. In 
Saskatchewan, we have a supervisor, and there, unfortunately, we have no 
director. I think that is the blank space in the family. The supervisor in Saskat- 
chewan has authority to grant loans on his own responsibility up to $25,000, so 
when anyone talks about the necessity of referring farm loans from Saskat- 
chewan to Montreal he is talking about something about which he has little 
knowledge, because the supervisor deals with loans up to $25,000. 

In Calgary we have a supervisor and one director with authority to loan 
up to $25,000. In Vancouver there is a supervisor with two directors and they 
have authority to deal up to $25,000. 

Now, they recommend to head office credits in excess of $25,000; up to 
$100,000 such credits are authorized by the executive at head office and amounts 
over $100,000 go to the board of directors-in Montreal. So that the board of 
directors in Montreal do not pass on credits under $100,000. They see all credits 
that are passed between $25,000 and $100,000 for their information, but they 
do not deal with credits that are lower than $100,000. The supervisors transfer 
staff, except managers, and take care of all minor alterations or improvements 
in offices, so that to a very considerable extent we feel that they form a group 
of provincial organizations. These directors are not all located at one place— 
they are right across the country. I think, to some extent that answers your 
question, 

Q. It answers my question to a certain extent, but the point that was 
raised was that you may have directors across Canada at various points, indi- 
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viduals who are elected by the shareholders probably living in Ontario and 
Quebec, and the suggestion that was made by my correspondent is that the 
shareholders living in the province should select the directors?—A. I will tell 
you, that is not exactly how it works. When the question of a new director 
comes up and we want a director, say, in Nova Scotia, the president or perhaps 
the vice-president and the executive officers, consult with directors, perhaps in 
Nova Scotia, as to who might be the best man, and after a good deal of con- 
sideration and thought—because there is a good deal of consideration and thought 
given to such matters—they may decide upon a man. Then that name is put 
up to the main body of directors; and I will say this that it is very rarely indeed 
that the main body of directors turn down the recommendation of the executive 
officers and the local directors. 


Q. And then at the next annual meeting the appointment of that director is 
confirmed by the shareholders?—A. He is elected at that time. When the next 
annual meeting comes along his name is on the ballot with all the rest. 

Q. He is appointed in the meantime and elected by the shareholders?—A. 
Yes. 


Mr. Kinuey: Unless there is a vacancy, he is elected by the shareholders 
in the first instance. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. M acdonald (Brantford) : 


Q. I understood that Mr. Dobson was speaking of a vacancy. Now, I will 
leave that point, and the next suggestion given to me by this correspondent is 
that the qualifications of the directors should be such that shareholders of mod- 
erate holdings be eligible for election. I think you are in accord with that?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is in accord with the suggestion that has now been made by the 
minister?—A. Yes. 


Mr. JAckKMAN: What is moderate? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Moderate holdings? I take it that the 
amount suggested by the minister is a moderate holding. ; 

Mr. Tucker: It depends on whether you come from Ontario or Saskat- 
chewan. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): I agree that this is a matter of degree. I 
am not going to say now what is a moderate holding, but in my opinion the 
suggestion made by the minister is moderate. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 


Q. There is also the suggestion that a representative of the shareholders, 
other than the director, be appointed to attend the annual meeting of the bank, 
expenses of same to be paid by the bank. The shareholders of the banks scat- 
tered throughout Canada feel that the director has been appointed and elected 
by the shareholders living in the larger centres. Now, this correspondent suggests 
that a shareholder in each province who is not a director be appointed by the 
shareholders for the purpose of attending annual meetings?—A. That would be 
a very difficult thing to do, I am afraid; you might make a lot of enemies by 
passing somebody up. I do not think that is a practical thing. 

Mr. Tucker: The witness says the directors really appoint the directors 
themselves and the shareholders concur. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): No, he did not say that. By the Act the 
directors are elected by the shareholders, but as Mr. Tucker knows in the 
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by-laws there is also provision that if a director should die between the annual 
meetings then his successor is appointed by the directors, subject to election 
at the next annual meeting. 


Mr. Tucker: I think Mr. Dobson will confirm that the man chosen by the 
directors to be added to the board has never been turned down by the share- 
holders in all the history of the bank. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a widespread feeling with 
regard to the interlocking of directorates. For that reason I fully concur in 
the suggestion that a standard be set to where it will at least be easier to elect 
a director of a bank of, perhaps, less means than is the case at the present 
time. Now, as it appears at the present time, I believe that the clauses are not 
really effective. The $2,500 limit at par has taken the place of the $5,000 at 
par; as the section that we are really now discussing stands. After all, that 
is cutting it right in two for a start, and the suggestion has been made that 
farm organizations and labour organizations would perhaps have an opportunity 
of making a nomination. Well, if they did, the natural persons to nominate 
would be one of the leaders, say of one of the large farm organizations, of one 
of the large labour organizations—they would take for instance a man like Mr. 
Tom Moore. My view is that if a director is going to serve not only the bank 
but the community efficiently and effectively he must have a reasonable personal 
interest in the institution; because after all I think that is the way to get the 
very best service. And I am rather inclined of the view that we should go 
step by step, and if we have to give a financial qualification or set a financial 
limit, cutting it in two is the first step. To my mind I think it is a progressive 
step and I am prepared to agree to that. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I may say that I did not have in mind nominations by 
organizations. 

Mr. McNevin: No, I think that was mentioned by Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. McGesr: It is not in the legislation. 


- Mr. McNevin: It is quite possible that a man would be nominated in that 
way. It is not covered in the legislation but what would almost naturally 
be bound to happen would be that an organization would nominate one of its 
leaders on a bank directorate. I suggest to you that if the banks had a vacancy 
on their board of directors, they would not have much difficulty by simply 
casting their eyes around in picking up a very able farmer, labour or professional 
man of any kind they might desire; and I would suggest further that if they 
do find some sort of outstanding young man, or individual of promise they will 
not have very great difficulty in qualifying him to sit on the directorate of the 
bank, that would be quite easily taken case of, I imagine. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


@. What did you say the amount was in Manitoba?—A. $100,000. You 
might naturally ask that question, why should it be $100,000; but that ties in 
with the old Union Bank and the Northern Crown Bank days—we took over 
those two banks there. 

Q. Why $25,000 in Vancouver and $100,000 in Winnipeg?—A. We will 
have to rectify the Vancouver one. 

The Cuatrman: Just before Mr. Dobson retires, I want to say that he ought 
to look up the record of his directors, because I have a very good friend of 
mine within five miles of my own farm, and he is a director of your bank, 
and a good farmer. 


By Mr. Perley: 


_Q. I was going to ask if it would not be a good idea to have some of the 
senior employees represented on your directorate?—A. You cannot elect one 
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class of director, such as the staff. I am not opposed to the suggestion at all, 
I happen to be a senior officer myself. I do not think you could have the staff 
electing a director. I do not think it would be very practical. 

Witness retired. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? Carried. Shall the clauses 
amended carry: carried. 


Hon. Mr. Iusutey: May we now take clause 11. 
The CHAIRMAN: Clause 11, subsection 2. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: The suggested amendment is the same amendment as that 
which we have been discussing and it applies to provisional directors in clause 
11. I do not need to read it. It reduces the qualifications for the provisional 
directors in the same way. 

The CHatmrRMAN: Shall the amendment carry: carried. 

Shall the clause as amended carry: carried. 

The CuHatrMAN: Clause 538—statement to be laid before annual general 
meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Iistey: It is proposed that the following subsection shall be 
added :— : 

The bank shall within such period after the end of each financial 
year of the bank as may be prescribed by the minister from time to 
time, transmit or deliver to the minister for the purposes of the state- 
ment referred to in the next succeeding subsection a return of current 
operating earnings, expenses and other information in the form set forth 
in schedule Q to this Act. 

As soon as may be practicable after the receipt by the minister in 
each year of the returns required by the next preceding subsection he 
shall cause to be prepared a statement showing under each heading con- 
tained in the form set out in schedule Q to this Act the total arrived at 
by adding together the amounts shown under such heading in the said 
returns made by the banks and such statement shall thereupon be 
published in the Canada Gazette and shall be laid before parliament 
within fifteen days, or if parliament is not then sitting, within fifteen 
days after the beginning of the next session. 


The CuHatrRMAN: Shall the amendment carry: carried. 
Shall the clause as amended carry: carried. 
Clause 88. 


Mr. Cuiraver: The Hon. Mr. Hanson has an amendment to that section. 


The CHAtmRMAN: The Clerk tells me that Mr. Hanson said he would like 
to withdraw his amendment. 6 


Mr. JACKMAN: He mentioned withdrawing some clause, and this may be it. 

Mr. GraHam: I understand that he will not be able to be here for some 
days, will he? 

Mr. Hazen: I understand he will be here on Monday. 

Dr. Crark: It can be reopened. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I think we better take Clause 88 by itself. 

The CHarRMAN: Clause 88: 


Mr. Crieaver: If Mr. Hanson has withdrawn his amendment, there are no 
amendments before the committee on that clause. 


Mr. Periey: This is the section which makes provision for the banks to 
make loans for binder twine, the binder twine being the security; and I just 
want to record myself as being in favour of that, and many other things in the 
section. I just want to draw the attention of the committee to the fact that 
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was substantially the same as the resolution which I put forward by way of 
an amendment in 1934 and while I did not get it through exactly as I wanted 
it, it did get through to some extent; and I want to express myself as very 
much in favour of having. this amendment to the clause as it stands. 


Clause carried. 
The CHatRMAN: Clause 89. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: There is an amendment suggested here; subsection (1) 
page 50, line 49—delete ‘‘the two next following subsections” and substitute 
“subsections (2) and (3) of this section.” It means exactly the same, it is 
merely a drafting change. 


Mr. Preritny: This section is the one that empowers the bank, of course, 
to take security on bills of lading and other documents. The only thing I am 
a little afraid of is that it might give the banks power to completely tie up a 
farmer’s crop. I just want to make certain that if the crop is delivered to an 
interior elevator and there is a storage receipt issued—I presume under this Act 
that would include what might be termed a warehouse receipt, storage receipt. 
Then there is necessarily a bill of lading when it is shipped out. I have not 
any amendment to suggest but I want to make sure we are not giving the bank 
a little too much power. I want to make sure we are not going a little too far 
because the farmer should have the say when his crop should be sold. Under 
certain conditions, I think, under this clause, the bank can sell the crop and 
do what it likes once it has a bill of lading or a warehouse receipt. As I say, 
I am not prepared to offer a suggestion as to an amendment, but under the 
amendment proposed here does it still give the farmer the say as to when he can 
sell that crop? 


Mr. Munpeuu: I am not quite sure I understand the inquiry. You are 
assuming a case where a farmer has given security over grain stored in an 
elevator and deposited a warehouse receipt. 


Mr. Preritey: Once the warehouse receipt is shipped there is a bill of lading 
attached. Then it goes to the terminal elevator and there is a warehouse receipt 
issued there. Can the bank under this section do anything they like with the 
receipt? Under ordinary conditions, of course—at the present time there is a 
set price—the price is fluctuating and it may be going up or down. The bank 
has a warehouse receipt and has all the papers as security. Under this can 
the bank say, “You sell that crop.” It may be going down a cent or two and 
they may think that the farmer should sell and pay the loan. In other cases 
it is going up and they would not sell, but have they not a little too much 
control over when that crop can be sold under ordinary circumstances? I know 
we have special conditions now where there is a set price, and the argument I 
am thinking of does not apply under present circumstances. but you can under- 
stand that when you have an open market the banker could impose quite a 
hardship on the farmer by the sale of that grain whereas if they held it for a 
week or ten days they could get a little more for it, probably. 


Mr. Munve.u: The position in that regard is not changed. So long as the 
loan is not in default the bank would merely hold the receipt as security and 
it has no right to deal with the grain. If the loan goes into default then, of 
course, they have power to sell. That power to sell is controlled by notice 
provisions, advertising, and so on. As regards a case before default, and the 
farmer wishing to sell, I have no doubt he could arrange that. I understand 
that the normal arrangement is that he would arrange with the bank as to 
how the proceeds would be paid so that the bank’s position in relation to its 
loan would not be prejudiced but assuming that practical arrangements can be 
made he controls the time of sale of the grain. 


The CuarrMan: Shall the section carry? 
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Some hon. Mempers: Carried. 
The CHarrMAN: Then, section 89. 


Mr. Hazen: In section 89 (4), page 52, why is the provision thirty days in 
(a) (i), forest products, and in (a) (ii) ten days? It seems to me ten days is 
rather short unless there is some particular reason for it. 


Mr. Munpeu: That provision was simply carried forward from the last 
Act. I do not know the explanation for the difference between the two of 
them in the present Act. 


Mr. Hazen: There is another question I should like to ask about sub- 
section 4 (a) (11), “Publication of an advertisement of the sale in at least two 
newspapers published in or nearest to the place where the sale is to be made.” 
There are not two newspapers published in a great many places. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Nearest. 


Mr. Hazen: There does not seem to be any provision there in case there 
are not two newspapers. 


Hon. Mr. Iusutry: Nearest. 


Mr. Hazen: Some may be very far away and would serve no useful 
purpose. 


Mr. Munpe.u: That again was carried forward. 

Mr. Hazen: Is that the same as the last time? 

Mr. MunpgE.u: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have two amendments. 

Mr. Macponatp. (Brantford): One amendment was submitted. 

The CHatrRMAN: We have three amendments. 

Mr. Hazen: It does not say how long this advertisement has to appear. 


Mr. Munpe.u: That is taken care of by the definition clause, if I remember 
it correctly. 


Mr. Tompxins: Section 3. 

Mr. Hazen: What page? 

Mr. Tompxins: Page 4. 

Mr. Hazen: Section 3 does not seem to apply. 

Mr. Munve.u: No, I am sorry. 

Mr. Hazen: Is there any other place that makes provision for that? 

Mr. Munpe uu: I think it means a single publication. 

Mr. Hazen: How long before the sale? 

Mr. Munpetu: There is no period specified. It would have to be published 
before the sale. 


Mr. Hazen: Say it is only published the day before the sale; that would 
serve no effective purpose. Should there not be a provision in the Act that 
notice has to be published a certain number of days prior to the sale if there 
is not any such provision in any part of the Act? 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Under (b) it says: 
Every sale of live stock shall be made by public auction not less 
than five days after publication of an advertisement of the time and 
place. 


Mr. Hazen: (a) is other than live stock. There is a difference there. 


Mr. Cieaver: I would think seven days would be usual. I would think, Mr. 
Chairman, that is an error in drafting and seven days or some reasonable 
period of time should be inserted after the words, “at least two newspapers.” 


Mr. Hazen: Make it ten days the same as the letter. 
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Mr. McIztrarry: You want publication after the notice. If the notice is 
too far in advance it loses its effect. 


Mr. Hazen: That may be right. 


Mr. Munvetui: Would it be practical to make the same provision in (a) 
as in (b), that is to say, in the leading part of paragraph (a), “every sale of 
such property other than live stock’”—no, that would not do. 


Hon. Mr. Insutey: My thought is that the length of notice is provided for 
by (a) (i). Notice of the time and place must be given by registered letter 
mailed in the post office postpaid to the last known address of the person by 
whom such security was given at least ten days prior to the sale in the case of 
the products of the forest and at least thirty days prior to the sale in the 
case of other property. That is the main notice. But in addition to that 
there must be publication of an advertisement of the sale in the paper. 


Mr. Hazen: The purpose of publication is to get the people in to buy and 
get a decent price for the goods that are put up for sale. 


Hon. Mr. Iusutry: Yes. 
Mr. Hazren: There should be a time fixed. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): The only place you could put it would be 
after the word “publication”. 


Mr. Munpbetu: That is correct. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Publication at least five days prior to the 
sale and advertise the sale in at least two newspapers. 


Mr. Cueaver: Should it not be ten days? 


Mr. Jackman: Mr. Chairman, I think we might wish to call evidence from 
one of the bankers: I understand that this section has never caused any trouble 
with the borrowing public in the past, and there is also the difficulty that in 
many small centres the local paper is only published weekly, which would mean 
that the notice would be seventeen days if there were a ten-day clause put in. 


Mr. Hazen: If I have given a condition or a bill of sale on my property to 
the bank and afterwards the bank has to realize on it, I am naturally anxious 
to see that the bank gets as much as it can for it; and unless there is some 
proper advertising of the sale, that property may be sold for much less than it 
would otherwise bring. 


Dr. Ciark: That is right. 


Mr. Hazen: It should be advertised properly. It may be all right for the 
bank, but not all right for the holder of the property. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Mellraith, you were rising to speak? 


__ Mr. McIzrarru: I was going to point out that there seems to be some 
difficulty with respect to the time. With respect to the weekly newspapers, any 
period longer than three days puts you in the position where you lose the effect 
of the advertisement; because where you have a weekly newspaper published 
say on Wednesday, if you have a period longer than three days, for a Saturday 
sale, which is very often the day in the rural town, they would have to advertise 
the previous Wednesday, but it is not the best advertising day. If we lengthen 
the period too much, then the person whose property is being sold is not getting 
the full amount realized and he is being penalized. We have to be very careful 
in the length of time. 


The CHamman: Has the banking profession any suggestions to offer? 
Have you, Mr. Jaffray? 


Mr. H. T. Jarrray, Vice-President and General Manager Imperial Bank of 
Canada, called: 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, in practice I think there is a great deal in 
what Mr. Mellraith said. You have got to try to have these sales advertised 
sufficiently close to the time of the sale that you do not lose the benefit of 
advertisement, and you do not run it over for too long a period so that the people 
forget all about it. If you are going to put a time limit on—TI think in practice 
it has been very satisfactory as it 1s. I have never heard of a case where it 
was found otherwise or where there was any complaint about it. 


By Mr. Hazen: 


Q. What is your practice?—A. To advertise in the publication issued 
nearest to the date of the sale. For instance, they are mostly in country papers 
and not in the city papers. 

Q. There might be some in the city papers.——A. Not very often, not with 
these securities. If the paper was published on a Tuesday, you would advertise 
the sale for the Saturday. If it was published on Wednesday, you would still 
advertise for Saturday. That is the way it has been working in practice. 


Mr. Cieaver: Mr. Chairman, subsection (i), I suggest, is to give the owner 
of the property notice of the sale. Subsection (ii) is to provide for the 
necessary advertisement so that the public will attend the sale and the highest 
possible results will be obtained from it. I would move that after the word 
“sale” in the first line of paragraph (11) the following words be inserted, “at 
least three days prior to said sale.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your comment on that, Mr. Jaffray?—A. I think that is quite 
all right. 


Mr. Crimaver: Mr. Mcllraith has just drawn my attention to the fact that 
“at least three days” has some legal meaning, and instead of “at least’’ we 
should find some other word. 


Mr. Tucker: “At least two days” would be all right. 


Mr. Cieaver: Very well. My amendment would then read, “at least two 
days prior to such sale.” 


The Witness: I see no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mremserrs: Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: It is very short notice, but it is carried. 


The CHatrMAN: There are two more amendments. What are the other 
amendments? Mr. Deputy Minister, will you mention the other amendments? 


Dr. CrarK: The next one is to subsection (1), on page 51, line 8. After 
the words “‘the said section” insert “eighty-eight”. That is purely a drafting 
amendment. 


Mr. Cieaver: Carried. 

The CHARMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

Dr. CuiarK: The next one is in subsection (7) on. page 53, line 31. Delete 
“or (h)” and substitute “(h) or (i)”. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHatRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHairMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 
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The CuHarrman: Clause 90. 

Hon. Mr. Instty: No amendment. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: There are no amendments suggested, so I am told, 

Mr. Macnonaup (Brantford): What is the clause? 

The CHarrMAN:. Clause 90. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

Mr. Grauam: Section 90 was carried, I think. 

The Cuatrman: It is not on my list. The clerk tells me clause 90 has not 
been carried. Shall the clause carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CuHarrMan: It is carried. Clause 91. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, I should also like to make 
a few remarks in regard to clause 91. The committee will remember that when 
the minister made his statement in the house on May 2— 

The Cuairman: You are speaking of clause 90 or 91, Mr. Macdonald? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): This is clause 91. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 7 : 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): He said on page 2625 of Hansard as 
follows:— 

For these new proposals I would like the benefit of very special con- 
sideration by the banking and commerce committee and this house. In 
my desire to keep maximum charges low I may easily have gone too 
far and I would like the committee to hear evidence from the banks as 
to whether it is really possible to do this type of business under the terms 
which I am here suggesting. Furthermore,, while in the interest of sim- 
plicity and for the purpose of avoiding an odd or fractional rate of 
interest, I have expressed the ceiling in terms of a 5 per cent discount, 
it may be that the committee may prefer to express the ceiling in terms 
of a maximum rate of interest per month or per year. I shall be pre- 
pared to welcome the guidance of the committee in this respect also. 


Mr. Chairman, it is in respect to the manner in which the rate is expressed 
that I should like to make a few suggestions to the committee. It seems to me 
that the discount rate of 5 per cent is misleading. The discount rate of 5 per 
cent, according to the minister’s statement, is an effective rate of 93 per cent; 
and added to that there is a charge for insurance and there is a charge for late 
payment. I do not think that the small borrowers are, on the whole, good 
enough mathematicians to just appreciate what the actual cost of their loans is. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: There is no charge for late payment. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): There is no charge for late payment? 

Hon. Mr. Insutry: No. Just interest. That is all. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I thought there was an additional penalty. 
I will withdraw that statement, then. But there is a charge for insurance in 
addition to the interest? 

Hon. Mr. Insury: Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): That is, in addition to the 93 per cent, A 
little booklet came to me through the mail from the Pollak Foundation, Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire. It is an American publication, and I notice in it these remarks 
which I should like to read on page 12:— 

In the states which are free of loan sharks, the lenders who. are 
licensed under the Uniform Small Loan Law are required to state an 
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all-inclusive rate in the simplest way known to schoolboy arithmetic 
Clarity is compulsory. Discounting is forbidden. No extra charges are 
permitted, open or concealed; no fees for brokerage, insurance, investiga- 
tion, or depreciation of the collector’s shoe leather. No penalties for late 
payments may be collected under any pretext whatever. The total charge 
must be stated as a per cent per month on the actual unpaid balance. 


This, apparently, is the method of rate statement-which the post- 
war planners will prescribe for the instalment sales and finance business. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the rate that has been sug- 
gested, 93 per cent I have used the very limited amount of arithmetic which 
I have and by one method I find that the rate is an effective rate of 9.32 per 
cent; under another method the discount method I come to the conclusion that 
the rate is 10.16 per cent; and under another method I find that the effective 
rate is .80 of one per cent; or, if we take into consideration the lender receives 
interest monthly instead of at the end of the year the effective value rate is 
10 per cent; or if you take another method, say when a person borrows $24 for 
four months and repays $5 a month and a 5 per cent discount it would be 39.4 
cents and where he is being charged 50 cents minimum it makes an effective 
rate of 1.02 per cent per month; but if you take $50 loan for two months and 
paid at $25 a month with 5 per cent discount, my understanding is that in that 
case a bank makes a minimum charge of $1 and it receives an effective rate 
of 1.36 per cent; then supposing a man borrows $100 at 5 per cent discount 
and he later pays back $8.33 a month and the second month he gets a windfall 
and he-pays the loan off, the earned income is $1.45 but the bank under this 
Act charges $5; that would be $2.75 per month, or it would be 33 per cent per 
annum, é : 

Now, I just mention these figures, Mr. Chairman, to show you how con- 
fusing it is to arrive at a definite rate which the discount provides the borrower; 
and for that reason I feel that for the sake of clarity if the borrower is paying, 
especially a small borrower, 9% per cent that he should know what he is paying. 
Where a bank advertises that the rate is 5 per cent, I think that is misleading; 
in fact, in a case tried in the United States no so very long ago it was held 
that in fact such was the case, that to quote a discount rate as an interest rate 
was held to be misleading. I am satisfied that the banks do not want to mislead 
and I feel that there should be a definite provision in this Act that the banks 
must say definitely the per cent per month which the borrower is paying. 
Also I do not see, Mr. Chairman, that section 91 makes any provision for pay- 
ment in advance; that is to say that if a man borrows $100 for a year and he 
happens to get a windfall so that he can go in and pay it off in advance of the 
due date, there is no provision whereby the bank has to give him the benefit 
of that. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, a number of years ago this committee spent a great 
deal of time on the Small Loans Companies’ Acts and the committee were 
unanimous in one thing, and that was that the borrower should know how much 
his money is costing him. I think we are all unanimous on that. There was 
considerable difference as to what the rate should be, but we did all feel that 
the small borrower should know how much he was paying for the money he 
received. And now, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment of this section. I 
have a number of copies which I shall be glad to pass around. 

Mr. Prerutey: May I interject, Mr. Chairman, to ask whether the amend- 
ment to this section of which I gave notice still stands, and if so, whether 
this is an amendment to my amendment? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I am prepared to have that go in as a sub- 
amendment if that is the procedure. Why I have spoken now at the outset of 
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the consideration of this section is to give the committee some time, if they 
feel they should have it, to consider the amendments which I am submitting. 
If the committee feels this should be in the form of a notice of motion, which 
I had intended, I would be glad to let it stand in that way as a sub-amendment. 


Mr. Tucker: There is one matter that I should like to bring up now so 
that it can be considered over the recess. As I understand it the banks are now 
doing small loan business and they are doing it legally, presumably, or else 
I presume they would not do it at all. What bothers me is that we are hoping 
to cut down the rate charged to small borrowers, farmers who may borrow 
less than $500 and put a maximum charge of 6 per cent on that loan. But if the 
banks wanted to charge a man engaged in the dairy business or something like 
that more than 6 per cent they could then, under subsection 2. Then the 
result of our proceeding as we are doing now might be to enable farmers all 
throughout this country to be charged more than the legal maximum which 
they can be charged to-day. In other words, the most that farmers can be 
charged to-day is 7 per cent, but if we put this section through the way it is 
worded now so far as I can see the bank can say to a farmer, “I am going 
to have you repay this in instalments because you are marketing your cream 
and I am going to charge you 8 per cent by taking the discount under subsection 
2 of 4 per cent.” That would enable the banks to charge more than they are 
charging to-day. I submit if we are going to start legislating on small loan 
matters it should be altogether apart from section 91 so there will be no doubt 
that any maximum we put in section 91 cannot be evaded by the banks as it 


was evaded by the banks for years and years before the penalty clause was 


put in section 91. The reason I say this, Mr. Chairman, is that although parlia- 
ment did provide for years and years that the maximum should be 7 per cent, 
the banks deliberately charged more than 7 per cent because they were able to 
get away with it. I do not think there is any reason to expect they are going 
to act any differently if we give them a loophole under section $1 as it appears 
to me we are doing. That is why I think subsection 2 probably should not 
be in section 91 at all if we are going to legislate to permit banks to go into 
the small loan business. It should be in some separate section. I doubt the 
necessity of subsection 2 because the banks would be engaged in this business. 


Hon. Mr. Insury: I do not see that putting it in a different section would 
meet the situation. 


Mr. Tucker: Then I am against it being in the Act altogether, Mr. 
Minister, because I do not think we should give the banks any loophole to 
charge higher than the maximum rates we put in this Act. 


Mr. Prerury: In this subamendment to section 2 of Mr. Macdonald he 
has not inserted in one of the lines the rate of interest. If he would include that 
I am in accord with what Mr. Macdonald has said. He has put forward some 
of the arguments I proposed to place before the committee when speaking to 
any amendment, and if he would insert that and let us know what he has in mind 
I think I might be willing to consider his amendment and maybe withdraw 
mine, but we should know what he has in mind in the fifth or sixth line. 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: Could I clear up one point, or try to clear it up? Mr. 
Macdonald has assumed that a borrower who pays off his loan in advance of 
the due date or dates gets no benefit of such payment. I understand that the 
Department of Justice has a different opinion on it as to the effect of the sec- 
tion. Would you give any opinion on that Mr. Mundell? 

Mr. Munpetu: On that point, Mr. Minister, the section provides that the 
bank may in the circumstances indicated charge, take, reserve or exact discount 
or interest at a rate which does not exceed a certain rate. If a loan is paid off 
in advance and they do not refund any of the interest or discount then they have 
exacted a higher rate of discount than that provided by the section. 


- 
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Mr. Macponap (Brantford): All I can say to that is when the representative 
of one of the banks was giving evidence he stated that they made a practice 
of allowing some consideration, but he did not allow the full rebate. That is 
my recollection of the practice that is now carried on by the banks. Just how 
they will interpret this section, I do not know. Mr. Mundell has given his 
interpretation of this. Whether the banks would follow that or not, I could not 
say. I probably agree with his interpretation but the banks may have a 
different one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 


Mr. Cieaver: Mr. Chairman, in considering this section, it does seem to 
me that there are two main problems. One is the problem raised by Mr. Tucker. 
I also, when this section was under discussion by the committee some weeks 
ago, raised the same point. It does seem to me that there would be nothing 
at all under the section as it now reads which would prevent a bank, if it wished 
to at all—and I am not saying that it would—from charging this effective rate 
of something over 9 per cent; by simply going through the motions of saying 
to a small borrower, ‘““We want you to repay your loan in instalments,” they 
would come within the actual wording of subsection 2. I think that section 
should go back for redrafting and should be redrafted in such a way that that 
could not happen. 


Then as to the other point, the point raised by Mr. Macdonald in regard 
to the prepayment of these loans in advance of the due date, I wish to say this. 
I cannot bring myself to agree as yet with what the Department of Justice 
has ruled; because if I read this section correctly, the bank has the power to 
set up this special deposit account and to insist wpon the borrower making 
monthly payments into the deposit account. We were told very distinctly that, 
once payments were made into that deposit account, those payments were no 
longer under the control of the borrower, but that that deposit account was 
under the control of the bank. Even though the borrower brings that deposit 
account up to the amount of the loan, there is nothing in the Act which prevents 
the bank from saying to the borrower, “We will keep your money in this 
special deposit account until the due date of your loan.” I may be wrong 
in that regard, but I rather think I am right. But I want to go on to say this. 
I do not see anything much wrong with that. Our new subsection 2, we hope, 
will bring the banks into this small loan field; and if the banks are able to carry 
on borrowing under that subsection, they will be performing a service for the 
small borrowers of this country at a cost of very little more than half of what it 
is costing the small borowers now. But I think if we attempt to drive that 
rate down too low, we will defeat our own purpose, and the banks will simply 
not be able to make the loans and will not make the loans. In connection with 
this special type of small loan, we are not permitting any service charge, 
interviewing charge or anything of that sort; and if I know anything about that 
type of loan, at least half of the expense of the loan is involved and is incurred 
when the loan is made, because the time of the bank manager is taken up, and 
the time of the officials of the bank, in interviewing the applicant, making 
investigation to find out whether they should or can safely advance the money 
and all that sort of thing. I think the major part of the cost of making a small 
loan is actually incurred by the bank at the time the loan is made. I do not 
see anything wrong in saying toa borrower that whether you prepay your 
loan or not you have got to pay the cost of the making of that loan. And I 
do not see anything wrong in saying to the borrower, whether your prepay or 
not, whether you make any reduction—you see, we go too far in our anxiety 
to drive down interest rates and we get them down below the cost and then the 
loans will not be made. 
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The Cuamrman: I understand that you ask that the section stand. : 

Mr. Curaver: Yes, I do. I think it should be redrafted by the department - 
to cover the points raised. 

The CuarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to allow the section to 
stand? 

Mr, Granam: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman; I would like to ask a question 
so that it may be considered, in relation to a point raised by Mr. Macdonald. 
As Mr. Perley pointed out, Mr. Macdonald, you have not put in your amend- 
ment the actual rate which you suggest should apply. I take it that you would 
include in your rate an amount covering insurance. 

Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): Yes, the amendment states that it covers 
the insurance—no other charge other than interest may be made by the bank 
in respect thereof whether by way of service charge, fee, fine, penalty, com- 
mission, insurance premium or otherwise. 

Mr. Grauam: I take it that the rate will be 93 per cent plus whatever may 
be needed for insurance charges. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): No, what I did suggest was that the rate 
should be 93 per cent, and that would be an actual rate of -80 per cent per 
month. 

Mr. McGrrr: May I just make one suggestion before I leave? It is 4 
matter worthy of some consideration. I feel this, in connection with the idea 
of making the rate of interest on small loans attractive; I think there is a great 
deal to be considered along the lines mentioned by Mr. Cleaver; but it seems to 
me that we are providing loans to farmers and we are guaranteeing the banks 
against a certain percentage of loss on those loans. It is presumed that is done 
for the poorer farmer, the farmer who borrows $500 or so. Now, there is one 
class of people in this country who are unable to pay any interest rate at all, 
it is the type of borrower whom this amendment is supposed to protect. Now 
it would seem to me that it would be much more effective if we would assist the 
banks by guaranteeing against loss on these small loans and probably secure a 
far less reaction and the same result. If I were looking for an argument to use 
on the nationalization of banks, I would need only to think of arguments such 
as have been offered here, saying that you are loaning to the trade, and farmers 
and others at 6 per cent, and as low as 44 per cent; and others 2 of 1 per cent; 
and yet the little man who is faced with a desperate emergency of sickness or 
something of that kind, he must pay 93 per cent— I will nationalize your banks 
and I will give you a square deal. I just offer that suggestion because I think 
this type of legislation is leading in that direction. 

The CHarrRMAN: The clause stands. 

There is just one other question; as the minister has suggested the re- 
opening of clause 118. He has an amendment—I think Mr. Graham moved 
the amendment. Will you explain it Dr. Clark, please? 

Dr. CrarKk: This is to subsection (1) line 36, page 67: insert “subsection 
(9) of section 53 and” after the words “pursuant to” in line 36. 

The Cuatrman: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. | 

The CuHarrmMan: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempsers: Carried. 

The CuairMan: We will adjourn until Monday morning at 11.30. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 oclock p.m. to meet again on Monday, 
July 24, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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July 25, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there are certain sections that have already 
been passed which we are asked to reopen for minor technical changes. The 
Deputy Minister will explain the nature of the changes. The first section is 144. 

Mr. GraHam: Mr. Chairman, before we deal with that, I have been some- 
what concerned this morning at having to come out of the House when legis- 
lation in which I am very much interested is being dealt with. I am in the hope 
that every member of this committee will agree with me when I say now that 
in the comparatively few days that are left of this session most of us should 
be and would like to be in the House of Commons, and that each of us will do 
our utmost to complete the work of this committee. 

The CuairMAN: We would like to be there with this bill, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. GraHam: Pardon? 

The CHatrmMan: We would like to have this bill with us when we are there. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Dr. Cuark: On section 144 the amendment is purely a verbal error. The 
amendment reads:— 


That clause 144 of bill 91 be amended by deleting the word “of” in 
line 26 and substituting therefor the word ‘‘to”’. 


It will then read:— 
To imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years or to both. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 
Some Hon. Mremsers: Carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the section as amended carry? 
Some Hon. Members: Carried. 
aa CHAIRMAN: Clause 149. There is no amendment. Shall the section 
carry / 
Some Hon. Mrempsers: Carried. 
Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): I thought there was an amendment on that. 
The CHArRMAN: No, I am told not. Section 152. 
Dr. Cuark: There is an amendment to section 152. It reads:— 
That clause 152 of bill 91 be amended by deleting the words “bill, 
note” in lines 28 and 29 thereof. 


That is just a consequential amendment on changes made elsewhere. 
The Cuamrman: Shall the amendment carry? 
Some Hon. Mrempsers: Carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Section 153. 


Dr. CLarK:— 
That clause 153 of bill 91 be amended by inserting the words ‘“‘as shown 
by the records of the bank” between the words “holder” and “at least” 
in line 42 thereof. 
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It will read:— 

To the last known address of such holder as shown by the records of the 
bank. 

The CuarrMan: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHarrMANn: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 157. 


Dr: @Lark:=- 
That sub-clause 1 of clause 157 of bill 91 be amended by inserting the 
following immediately after paragraph (a), ‘“(b) sub-section 9 of 
section 56.” 

The CuatrMaAn: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mremepers: Carried. 

The CuarrMan: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have certain schedules. They run from 


a, b, c, d, down to q. I believe they are concerned with sections that have 
already been passed. 


Dr. Crark: There are a few amendments to them. They are in the 
printed sheet. 

The CuHatrman: Schedule A. 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Carried. 

The CuarrMaAn: Schedule B, no amendment. 

Mr. Perury: Is that on 157? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 85. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: Schedule C. 

Dr. CLark: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuHatrMAN: Schedule D, no amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHatrmMan: Schedule E. 

Dr. CrarK: No amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are no amendments. 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: Schedule F. 

Dr. CiarK: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempsrs: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: Schedule G. 

Dr. CirarK: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The Cuatrman: Schedule H. 

Dr. CiarK: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The Cuatrman: Schedule I. 

Dr. CLrark: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 
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The CuarrMan: Schedule J. 

Dr. Cuark: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CuHairMAN: Schedule K. 

Dr. CxiarK: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuarrMan: Schedule L; there are three amendments to Schedule L. 


Dr. Ciark: There are three amendments to schedule L, and they are all 
designed, I think, to meet the point made by Mr. McGeer and Mr. Slaght, that 
there should be a separation between dominion securities on the one hand and 
provincial securities on the other hand in these reports made by the bank. The 
amendments are in the printed sheet of amendments. Item 12 on the assets 
side, delete the words “and provincial”. Item 13 on the assets side, delete the 
words “and provincial”. Then, insert the following items immediately after 
item 13 of assets, “provincial government direct and guaranteed securities 
maturing within two years, not exceeding market value’, and “other provincial 
government direct and guaranteed securities, not exceeding market value”. The 
effect of these three amendments will be to set up dominion holdings in the 
two classes, short and long term securities, separately, and have provincial hold- 
ings expressed separately as well. 


The CHarrMan: Shall the amendments carry? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Schedule M. 

Dr. Cirark: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CuHarrMAN: Schedule N. 

Dr. CLrark: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHARMAN: Schedule O. 


Dr. Cuark: There are amendments to schedule O. In item 12 of liabilities 
delete, “in the United Kingdom and foreign countries” and substitute “elsewhere 
than in Canada”. Then, in item 9 of assets delete the words, ‘and provincial”’. 
In item 10 of assets delete the words, “and provincial’. Then, insert the 
following items immediately after item 10 of assets, “provincial government 
direct and guaranteed securities maturing within two years, not exceeding market 
value”, and “other provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not 
exceeding market value”’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendments carry? 

Some Hon. Memperrs: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Schedule P. 

Dr. CuarK: No amendments. 

Some Hon. Memserrs: Carried. 

Dr. Cuark: Then there is the new schedule Q back of this printed sheet, 
the schedule which is combined with the new subsection 9 that has been added 
to section 53 and is substantially in the form of the table which the Minister 
of Finance placed on Hansard at page 2620. That will provide for that table 
being available year by year in the future. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall the schedule carry? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 


The CuatrMaAn: Gentlemen, I would suggest that we revert to clause 92 
which was under discussion when we adjourned on Friday. Before we turn to 
that and ask Mr. Couture to appear on behalf of the province of Quebec may 
I just read a telegram I have received. . 


Chairman of the Committee on Banking, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The government of Nova Scotia wishes to register its protest against 
inclusion in the Bank Act of any provision which affects or may encroach 
upon property and civil rights and particularly to protest section 92 of 
bill 91 respecting unclaimed bank deposits. Would urge that this section 
be deleted at least pending reference to court as to its validity and 
propriety. As lack of time prevents fuller presentation of Nova Scotia’s 
views we wish to associate this province with representations made by 
province of Quebec. Please acknowledge. 


J. H. MacQuarrie, 
Attorney General. 


The telegram, needless to say, has been acknowledged. Is it the pleasure of the 
committee to hear Mr. Papineau-Couture? 


Some Hon. MEmBERs: Yes. 
« Mr. BreirHaupt: I move that he be heard. 
The CHarrMAN: Then I will call upon Mr. Papineau-Couture. 


Mr. G. C. Papineau-Couture, Counsel for the Attorney General of the 
province of Quebec, recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, at the close of the session on Friday, the 
Honourable the Minister of Finance made what to me was a rather enlightening 
statement. He stated that he was moved to submit this new law, owing to the 
fear that some of the provinces might try to grab—I think that was the word 
that was used; and I stand corrected if I am wrong—improperly, for instance, 
unclaimed deposits at the end of a very few years; and he did mention the case 
of Manitoba which under its Vacant Property Act could claim these dormant 
deposits at the end of twelve years. I have no brief for the province of Manitoba. 
I am representing the province of Quebec. In Quebec, as I explained to you, 
it is only at the end of thirty years that that can be done, which is in line with 
the general legal economy of the province. That fear which the Minister of 
Finance expressed, the fear of possible abuse of exercise by the provinces has 
been peremptorily answered time and again by the Privy Council. I will just 
quote three lines from Lord Hobhouse in the case of the Bank of Toronto and 
Lambe, well known by all of you who are members of the bar in the various 
provinces. 


If they— 


That is, their lordships. 
—find that on the due construction of the Act— 


That was the Bank Act. 


—a legislative power falls within section 92, it would be quite 
wrong of them to deny its existence because by some possibility it may 
be abused, or may limit the range which otherwise would be open to the 
dominion parliament. 
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That doctrine laid down in the Bank of Toronto and Lambe case was reaffirmed 
quite recently in the Alberta taxation case which came before the Privy Council. 
If any of the members of the committee wish to pursue that subject further, 
you will find it treated at length, I think, in Mr. O’Connor’s parliamentary report 
of the senate some years ago. I think it was at pages 129 and 130 of the annex, 
if any of you would like to pursue the subject further. 


I find that section 92, subsection 2,—and that was part of the old clause 
which now stands provides: “No debt owing by the bank by reason of a deposit 
shall be extinguished and no action to enforce payment thereof shall be barred 
by any statute of prescription or limitation.” But there are new words at the 
opening of the section, “Except as provided in this section.” That is new law, 
and the exception is in subsection 3; subsection 3 provides for the disappearance 
of the debt owing by the bank, and I submit also that the action to enforce 
payment becomes barred and is replaced by subsection 4, by a purely statutory 
recourse. So that the law as it now stands preventing any limitation, preventing 
any defeat of the recourse of the creditor disappears; that safeguard disappears 
when subsection 3 comes into effect. In the draft of subsection 4 submitted we 
find a reference to a period of twenty years. From a reading of the text of the 
subsection as amended by the Minister of Finance or at the suggestion of the 
Minister of Finance, I am not sure whether that twenty years applies to the 
paying of interest by the Bank of Canada. It is hardly possible that this 
should be so because in subsection 3 (a), it is stated that the exception only 
occurs where, “By reason of a deposit, no interest has been paid out and no other 
transaction has taken place... during a period of ten years.” It is therefore 
difficult to gather what is the meaning of the period of twenty years in subsection 
4. It would at least appear that there is grave danger that that might be 
interpreted by the courts, in such a manner as to state that at the end of twenty 
years from the turning over of the debt to the Bank of Canada, then that 
belongs to the Bank of Canada; that is to say, to His Majesty in the right of 
the dominion. That is the grave danger that I foresee. 


In this section might I just very briefly refer to some remarks of Lord 
Herschell in the Fisheries’ case:— 


The fact that such jurisdiction in respect of a particular subject 
matter is conferred on the dominion legislature, for example, affords no 
evidence that any proprietary rights with respect to it were transferred 
to the dominion There is no presumption that because legislative juris- 
diction was vested in the dominion parliament, proprietary rights were 
transferred to it. The Dominion of Canada was called into existence 
by the British North America Act, 1867. Whatsoever proprietary rights 
were at the time of the passing of that Act possessed by the provinces 
remained vested in them, except such as are by any of its express 
enactments transferred to the Dominion of Canada. 


It is the submission of the province of Quebec that at the time of confeder- 
ation, banking was transferred to the exclusive jurisdiction of the dominion. 
But that did not mean and could not mean that the civil and property rights 
arising out of the ownership of deposits could ever become vested in the crown 
in the right of the dominion. That is exclusively property and civil rights; 
and bona vacantia royalties, as you all know, in so far as the four original 
provinces forming confederation are concerned, were vested in the crown in the 
right of the provinces, and they alone are entitled to define what constitutes 
bona vacantia and when an unclaimed asset is to be escheated. 
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Lord Herschell went on—and here I answer I think both the Minister of 
Finance and posstbly Mr. Tucker who raised a very interesting question at the 
last session—as follows:— 

The suggestion that the power might be abused so as to amount 
to a practical confiscation of property does not warrant the imposition 
by the courts of any limit upon the absolute power of legislation con- 
ferred. The supreme legislative power in relation to. any subject matter 
is always capable of abuse, but it is not to be assumed that it will be 
improperly used; if it is, the only remedy is an appeal to those by whom 
the legislature is elected. 


Might I interject? Where the provinces abuse their legislative powers there 
is a very real right of disallowance by the dominion government exercised 
through the Governor General in Council. 

Resuming my quotation: “If however the legislature purports to confer 
upon others proprietary rights where it possesses none itself that in their 
Lordship’s opinion is not an exercise of the legislative jurisdiction conferred 
by section 91. If the contrary were held, it would follow that the dominion 
might practically transfer to itself property which has by the British North 
America Act been left to the provinces and not vested in it.” 

The Attorney General of the province of Quebec submits that that is the 
situation with which we are faced here to-day, and one which this committee 
is called upon to decide. Incidentally, on the same point, the supreme court 
in the reference re waters and water powers of 1929, said: “the effect of the 
decisions seems to be that neither the dominion nor the province can take 
possession of a source of revenue which has been assigned to the other, and 
as a source of revenue, appropriate it to itself, nor can the owner transfer it to 
another.” And whether this comes in the proposed legislation to form a part 
ad perpetuum of the assets of the Bank of Canada, or can immediately be 
transferred to the Minister of Finance or some other department of the 
dominion government I know not; but that seems to be the ultimate objective. 
And I think, contrasting section 92 with section 119—with section 115 which is 
redrafted in the present bill and adds force to that argument—there is prac- 
tically no change between section 115 as it now stands and the proposed new 
section 119. You will see that at the end of the first subsection “in the event 
of winding up” and so on—“such moneys and the interest thereon shall, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or other Act relating to prescription, 
be paid to the minister, to be held by him subject to all rightful claims on 
behalf of any person other than the bank”; and those words are all important, 
“subject to all rightful claims on behalf of any person other than the bank”. 
[t is not proposed to change the present section 115, according to the draft 
section of 119; therefore in the case that section 92 goes through as now drafted 
we will have this extraordinary situation, that where a bank surrenders its 
charter or ceases business it immediately transfers to the Minister of Finance 
all deposits which have not been claimed when the winding up is completed. 
That will remain forever under section 115—now section 119—in the hands of 
the Minister of Finance to be held in trust by him subject to all rightful claims 
on behalf of any person other than the bank; but the deposits in the chartered 
banks which are a continuing claim will be turned over to the Bank of Canada 
and apparently at the end of twenty years: they will become the property of 
the dominion. At least there is a danger and a conflict of interpretation on 
the vital question. And therefore in conclusion in order to ‘prevent such a 
conflict may I with trepidation say that especially this is not the right time to 
have any controversy as between federal and provincial rights; that what is 
really a new law proposed should be dropped for the time being, at least 
pending the decision of the Privy Council on the question. 
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I have at the suggestion of the committee, through its chairman, during the 
week-end, prepared the amendments which the Attorney General of Quebec 
would like to see adopted. There are three in all, but they are subsidiary. 
I have had the ‘text of the amendments circulated. In the first one I have 
omitted—and I would ask you gentlemen to add to the copies I have furnished 
you, in respect to subsection 2, at the first words “ except as provided in this 
section;’”’ and then, subsection 3, 4 and 5 of section 92 we suggest should be 
deleted as well as the last two lines of subsection 6 reading: “ but this sub- 
section shall not relieve a bank of lability in respect of any debt which is 
subject to the provisions of subsection 3 of this section.” 


Mr. Hazen: What did you say about subsection 2? 


The Witness: That the first clause of subsection 2 be deleted, because 
subsection 3 is the exception provided; and if subsection 3 in our submission 
remains, then the general rule or principle which has been followed so far, 
that no debt owed by the bank is ever extinguished and no action to enforce 
payment is ever proscribed or outlawed—tnen if subsection 8 remains sub- 
section 2 at a given moment disappears. Immediately a proviso comes into 
force the general principle disappears and the safeguard of the depositors and 
the provinces disappears. That is our submission. If the main amendment 
which the Attorney General suggests carries then it is not necessary to consider 
the other two. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. I wonder if under your proposed amendments there is subsection 4; 
or, at least a substitution for subsection 4; how would any payment in respect 
of any debt be made to the Bank of Canada under section 92. I am puzzled a 
bit—A. I am puzzled about a great many things, Mr. Graham. . 


Q. I know; but you have not got my point, your new subsection 4 assumes 
that payment will be made over to the Bank of Canada under section 92; 
where is the provision for the paying over?—A. The provision for paying over is 
contained in subsection 3. | 

Q. But you delete that?—A. The last paragraph of subsection 3 at the 
bottom of the page. | 

Q. But you are deleting subsection 3?—A. Yes, I am deleting 3; I am 
deleting that, I am deleting 5—that is my main amendment. 

Q. And you substitute a new subsection 4?—A. No, no, Mr. Graham; my 
amendment suggests a substituted section 4 and the addition of a subsection 8 
which comes into play if the main amendment does not carry. 


Q. I thought the whole was one; it is an alternative —A. 2 is subsidiary, (a) 
and (b). In order that I may resume my seat, I will simply state that if the 
deletions which are.requested by the provinces are not granted in toto then 
at least subsection 4 be clarified if possible—and it is a very difficult thing to 
do—at least to the extent that as underlined in the draft submitted to the 
committee the twenty years be tacked onto the interest so that it can be seen 
that it is the interest which is to be after twenty and not the right to claim after 
twenty years; and secondly, in order to leave with the provincial courts the 
jurisdictions which they have at the present time of enforcing recovery of a 
deposit, or what stands in lieu of a deposit, in the jurisdiction where it exists 
to-day. That is to say, in that court having jurisdiction in a district or county 
where the deposit was originally made. 

Mr. Macnonaip (Brantford): In your amendment you unclerline certain 


words in the subsidiary clause. Are the underlined words the only changes from 
the section as it appears in the bill? 
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The Wirness: Although it has not been carried by the committee there was 
a clerical correction in the fourth line of my draft “who but for the operation 
of subsection 3” instead of “who but for the operation of this section.” I 
think that had been noted at the time by the solicitors for the Department of 
Finance and the Minister of Justice. I have added at the end the word “issued” 
—“enforced by action against the Bank of Canada issued in the Superior, 
County, or District Court, having jurisdiction in the county or district where 
the deposit was originally made’; because it would have to issue there because 
the branch of the Bank of Canada is there in that province. There is only one 
for the province; in the province of Quebec it is Montreal, in the province of 
Ontario it is Toronto; and where an original depositor or his successor in title 
lives hundreds of miles away from that point it is not fair that they should be 
compelled to have to travel to Montreal or Toronto or to employ in Montreal 
or Toronto solicitors. It is also to the detriment of the local bars and also, 
I submit, to the detriment of the population at large, to the ratepayers at 
large. 

The last amendment is an addition to subsection 8 which the Attorney 
General suggests instead of that of the Minister of Finance: “Nothing contained 
in this section shall affect any rights pertaining to His Majesty in the right of 
any province”; instead of the amendment which was proposed by the Minister 
of Finance which would simply prevent any possibility of the new law being 
retroactive and it would cut off, or it purports to do so, any proper exercise 
of rights by His Majesty in the right of any of the provinces after the coming 
into force of the new Act. I thank you. 

The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Couture. Of course, we will have the 
matter properly before us. It will be necessary to have a motion from some 
member of the committee. It has been suggested that we have a statement 
from the law office of the federal government before action is taken. 


Mr. Grauam: Would it not be wise to have a statement from the Deputy 
Minister of Finance as to what the government seeks to accomplish in transfer- 
ring the money from the possession of the chartered banks to the Bank of 
Canada? Could he give us an indication of what amounts would be involved? 


X Hon. Mr. Instny: It has been some time since I went into this question; 
but is Mr. Graham asking the general purpose of the section? 


Mr. GraHam: Yes. I have this in mind, that the banks are safe depositors 
of money on behalf of the depositors. What is the minister to get for the central 
government—the use of the moneys that lie idle after a certain period of time? 
What is the purpose? | 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: To begin with the principle that I think we have always 
tried to preserve as a federal government having to do with the business of 
banking is this, that the money should always be available to the depositor. 
Now, the provinces, one by one, I think, are taking the position that they have 
the right to say that if the deposit is unclaimed for a certain period of years 
the right to the deposit should be transferred to the provinces; that they have 
jurisdiction to declare what is vacant property and what are royalties, and 
that it is a proper exercise of provincial jurisdiction to declare deposits which 
are unclaimed for a certain period of years to be vacant property. 

Now, we do not like to see that happen. It should always be available to 
the depositor no matter when he claims the deposit. We consider that that is 
a virtue in the banking system. It is a feature which should not disappear from 
our banking system. The old section, I think, intended to preserve that. prin- 
ciple by stating that no period of limitation, no period of prescription, should 
run against the depositors. Now, in the event of a deposit which remains in 
a chartered bank for a very long period of years, or perhaps forever, perhaps 
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it would never be claime{, there did not seem to be any particular reason v 
the chartered banks should have the use of that money, the retaining of th:.. 
money, and it was thought that that might properly be transferred to the 
Bank of Canada, the Bank of Canada standing ready to pay the depositor 
at any time, no matter when he might appear. That is the general principle of 
the section. 

Mr. Hazmn: Is the dominion government represented in the case that is 
coming before the Privy Council now? 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: Mr. Couture says yes. 

The Witness: It is represented by the Deputy Minister, Mr. Varcoe, and 
as Attorney of Record, by Mr. Aime Geoffrion, the banks by the firm of 
Montgomery, McMichael, Common and Howard. 

Dr. Cuarx: You asked also about the amounts involved. The total of all 
balances, certified cheques, drafts, dividends, etc., unclaimed for more than five 
years as at December 31, 1943, according to the return submitted by the ten 
chartered banks, was approximately $3,303,000, in addition to which the two 
Quebec savings banks reported a total of approximately $247,000, or a grand 
total therefore of $3,550.000. Of this amount about $927,000 was carried on the 
books of branches outside of Canada, making the net amount on the books of 
Canadian branches only $2,623,000. 

Mr. GraHAm: That is five years? 

Dr. Cuark: Five years. 

Mr. Grauam: You have not the record for ten years? 

Dr. Cuarx: Information obtained recently from the ten individual chartered 
banks indicates balances on the books of Canadian branches unclaimed for a 
period of ten years or more as of December 31st last totalling approximately 
$1,541,000, and that certified cheques, drafts, etc., excluding dividends, rep- 
resented a further total of about $327,000, or a grand total of $1,868,000 
represented roughly by 102,000 individual items. We have not got the precise 
figures for the Quebec savings banks for deposits not claimed for more than 
ten years, but they might be of the order of $100,000. I think that is all the 
information I have. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That means at the end of ten years there 
is a total of about one and three-quarter million dollars involved altogether? 

Dr. CuarK: The amount that has been outstanding unclaimed for ten years 
or more is around one and three-quarter million dollars. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Have you any figures on the Ontario 
savings bank? 

Dr. Cuarx: No. I have not. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Under the Quebec statute, Mr. Papineau-Couture, providing at the end 
of thirty years the moneys would be paid to the province, is there a right of 
the depositor to claim as against the province?—A. It has been so suggested. 
I am candidly of the opinion that it would be an act of grace on the part of the 
province. : 

Q. Is that the same in Manitoba?—A. I will read to you the text seeing that 
there are so many of you who are quite familiar with legal texts: — 

The following are deemed to be vacant property without an owner, 
belonging to His Majesty in the rights of the province of Quebec, deposits 
of money and of securities, and all credits in specie or in securities, with 
the fruits thereof, in credit institutioris and all other establishments, 
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which receive funds or securities or deposits, whenever for thirty years or 
more such deposits or credits have not been the subject of any operation 
or claim by the persons entitled thereto. 

Several claims may be joined in the same demand for the recovery 
of such property from one and the same depository. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): What is that from? 


The Witness: That is section 1 of the Vacant Property Act of Quebec 
of 1939, now forming part of the 1941 revised statutes of Quebec. I can give 
you the chapter. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. To complete the explanation, prior to the passing of that Act suppose 
a person living and domiciled in the province of Saskatchewan had a deposit 
in a branch of a chartered bank in the province of Quebec the Crown in what 
right of what province would be entitled under the law of vacant property ?—A. 
I do not think the Crown in the right of any province in Quebec could have 
exercised a claim in Quebec in the absence of proof of the death of the estab- 
lishment of the legal heirs until there was legislation that would continue 
ad infinitum in the absence of definite proof there was no owner, in the absence 
of definite proof, for instance, that there was a vacant estate. 

Q. What Crown in what right of what province if that were established’?— 
A. If it were established that there was a vacant estate of a person domiciled, 
to use your illustration, in Saskatchewan that would be the estate of the Saskat- 
chewan resident. Therefore, the devolution would be in accordance with 
Saskatchewan law, I take it. 

Q. Personal property. —A. It would be personal ener ta The only right 
of the province of Quebec under those circumstances, I think, would be to tax 
on the assets situate within the province. 

@. Does your Quebec Vacant Property Act, from which you have quoted, 
not disturb that principle?—A. My offhand impression is that it does, and 
vice versa in Saskatchewan as regards a Quebec depositor or European original 
depositor. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. It does not in a case where a claim is made in thirty years.—A. In 
regard to our legislation then it is treated as being property without an owner. 
You might have the same case arising, for instance, out of real estate which 
had been owned by an Alberta resident or an Ontario resident in Quebec and 
practically abandoned. His neighbour squawks. If the man dies before thirty 
years and a claim is made then, of course, the Quebec squawker is ousted by the 
estate, but if they go to sleep for a century and then at the end of the century 
they try to claim that property they are out of luck because the neighbour 
has acquired ownership of that by prescription of thirty years. That is so in so ° 
far as Quebec is concerned. I do not pretend to talk about the law of other 
provinces. It is hard enough to know with a certain degree of certainty the 
law of one’s own province. 

I might possibly give this further information. -The suit instituted by the 
province of Quebec as a test case on the recovery of unclaimed deposits was 
directed against the Bank of Montreal, and all assets which the Bank of Mont- 
real acquired from other banks, for instance, Molson’s Bank not very many 
years ago, and therefore going back until 1821 or 1822 when the Bank of Mont- 
real, which was the first bank in this country to do so, obtained a charter. It 
eavered deposits, as I say, within the whole province but in the possession of 
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the Bank of Montreal, and whiten amounted in November, 1940, to $15,732.49. 
Of course, you have got to add the other banks, the Royal Bank, the Bank of 
Commerce, the Bank of Nova Scotia and so on. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. Mr. Couture, it strikes me that if the Vacant Property Act and its 
provisions were fully applied that you might, by the provisions of that Act, be 
invading the rights of another party in the field of property and civil rights by 
the fact you and I agreed upon.—A. I do not think that aspect of the question 
has been considered except incidentally in connection with matters arising out 
of taxation of estates. If I am not mistaken there is a case of Lovett and the 
King or the King and Lovett arising out of succession duties where a depositor 
resided in England and where the Privy Council held that that being physically 
situate in the province of Quebec was properly taxable although it was an 
intangible asset in the sense it was not a physical asset. That is the best 
answer I can give you offhand. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, I have listened very atten- 
tively since I came in to the submission by the learned gentleman who has just 
taken his seat. Of course, to a layman it is pretty hard to follow some of the 
submissions that he has made. I also listened to the remarks of the Honourable 
the Minister of Finance in connection with section 92. It seems to me that, 
boiled down, we are discussing a matter firstly of business and then a matter, 
as was well set out by the Minister of Finance, of maintaining one of the funda- 
mentals of our banking system in its entirety, inasmuch as the depositors should 
be protected and their heirs should be protected at least as long as within the 
range of extreme reason, perhaps. 

I do not think the statement made by the learned gentleman that this would 
be a bad time to put this section 92 through, when it is a question of argument 
between the federal government and the provinces has anything to do with it. 
I think it probably would have been much better if the learned gentleman had 
not interjected that particular remark, because it has no bearing on this matter 
at all. The committee is charged with the responsibility of discussing this section 
strictly on its merits, and with a full realization of the rights of depositors who 
make deposits in our chartered banks. It further seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are dealing with a subject that is somewhat like our Navigable Waters 
Act. We are dealing with deposits of money made by people in the chartered 
banks for security and trust. As the Deputy Minister said, there is only about 
one and three-quarter million dollars involved even at the ten-year period. As 
far as I am concerned, I am going to vote against this amendment and I see no 
reason why this section 92 should not stand notwithstanding the arguments 
that have been submitted. Surely, in fluid matter such as this, where those 
deposits would be on demand through any branch of the chartered banks, the 
jurisdiction should remain with the federal government through the agency of 
the Department of Finance and through the Bank of Canada. As section 92 
stands, those deposits will come under the jurisdiction of the Bank of Canada 
and the federal government. I think it is proper not only in the interests of our 
banking system but also in the interests of these depositors. They are Canadian 
citizens, and whether they happen to deposit money in Ontario, Saskatchewan or 
Quebec, it should not have any bearing on the subject whatsoever. They may 
move from the city of Quebec or St. Hyacinthe to Regina or Toronto, and their 
rights should be protected by the Bank of Canada as set out in this section 
whether they reside in one part of Canada or another, or whether their heirs 
reside in one part of Canada or another. There would seem to be very strong 
recommendation in the remarks of the Honourable the Minister of Finance as 
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to the principle of continued availability, continued security and right of 
liquidation as set out under section 92 of the depositors’ funds deposited with. 
the chartered banks and transferred for protection in any part of Canada to the 
account of the Bank of Canada. , 

Hon. Mr. Itstey: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well for Mr. Mundell 
of the Department of Justice to outline the situation again with respect to Mr. 
Papineau-Couture’s remarks. It is a very simple question from my point of 
view. ¥™ think that we should be derelict in our duty as a federal government, 
‘f we vid not legislate to protect a principle that is a good principle. I am 
afraid irom the discussion that has developed this morning, that if we abandon 
the dcvositors, so to speak to the provinces, just by stepping out and saying 
the awrount is small and it does not make very much difference, we are going to 
eventuelly have a condition where the provinces are disputing with one another 
as to who has the right to these unclaimed deposits. I think we should brush 
that all aside and we should Jay down the fundamental principle that those 
deposits belong to the depositors, whether they claim them in five years, ten 
years, twenty years or fifty years. It is not a question of fear of abuse by the 
provinces. We cannot say they are abusing their rights if we abandon a field 
and they excercise right. But if this is the field of banking legislation, if I 
understand the constitution properly, we have rights in that field if we excercise 
them. If we do not exercise them, then possibly the provinces can come in under 
property and civil rights. But I think it 1s our duty to consider first the principle 
whether the depositors should be protected indefinitely, without any limitation 
of time at all. That is the principle of this section. We will not interfere with 
any rights the provinces have up to the date of the passing of this Act. We will 
not legislate retroactively. But for the future I think it is our duty to come into 
that field and protect these depositors. That is my general approach to the 
problem, and I understand that the Department of Justice had drafted the 
section in such a way that that is done and that that is all that is done. There is 
a subordinate point, I suppose, as to whether the deposits should remain in the 
hands of the chartered banks or in the Bank of Canada. But I think that it is 
all to the good not to leave the situation in this position, that we are allowing 
the chartered banks to have deposits there indefinitely which they are not paying 
interest on and which may never be claimed. It is giving them an undeserved 
or unmerited advantage there which the Bank of Canada should have rather 
than the chartered banks. That is my understanding. I should like to ask Mr. 
Mundell whether that is the principle upon which that section is drafted or 
whether there are any qualifications of that principle. I should also like to ask 
him to reply, if he would, to Mr. Papineau-Couture’s argument. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If you do not do that, there is going to be a 
diversification of decisions by the courts in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: I would think so. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): The minister said there would be deposits 
with no interest paid on them. Would not interest be paid on those deposits? 

Hon. Mr. Insuny: Interest is paid for twenty years, where they are interest- 
bearing deposits. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Mundell, will you comply with the minister’s request? 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Mundell speaks, I think it would 
assist him, so far as I am concerned, if I explained my own attitude. I am in 
complete agreement with the minister that the depositor is the one we should 
think about, who entrusted the moneys to the bank on the assumption for 
himself and his heirs that that money would be forthcoming when he or his 
heirs wanted it. But that being so, I should like my mind to be satisfied that 
this proposed amendment by the government does not infringe upon the rights 
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of the province under the law of escheat or bona vacantia. If that is preserved 
after the moneys come into the hands of the Bank of Canada, I am in complete 
agreement with the proposed amendment. But I do recognize this. The 
provinces have rights and we must be careful to safeguard those or we will 
have a centralization that is dangerous. Mr. Papineau-Couture seems to think 
that the wording of the proposed amendment of the government endangers that 
right after the moneys get into the hands of the Bank of Canada. I should like 
to be certain that that right of the provinces is not disturbed if they can prove 
a condition under which escheat would arise or show that, in the normal course 
of events, the moneys would come to the crown in the right of the province— 
the province that is entitled to them, not necessarily the province that claims 
them under any vacant Property Act. 


Mr. Tucker: I think the whole principle is at stake if you are going to 
recognize the right of the province in respect of bona vacantia if you allow the 
province, in the case of where a depositor has not been dealt with for twenty 
years, to declare their right to the amount on the basis that it is vacant property. 
I am afraid in that way that you can destroy the right of the depositor to any 
claim to the money. I think we should leave the depositor in such a position 
that should he be able to establish his rights to it, he could claim it at any time 
and that we should not give to the province, or allow to any province, the right 
to take over that unclaimed deposit on the grounds of bona vacantia. Unless 
Mr. Mundell assures me that that right of the depositor continues under this 
proposed amendment now before us, I shall have to oppose it. I think the 
depositor’s right to the money should be preserved. As I understand the 
intention of the Quebec legislation it is their intention to take that money 
over at the expiration of thirty years; and that is what I am concerned about. 
If we can be assured that the possible right of any future claimant to that 
deposit will be preserved then I have no serious objection. All I am concerned 
about is that it will preserve that principle, that the depositor shall get the 
money deposited if he can prove his right to it. But I go further than that 
and I say that he ought to have the right to prove his title to the deposit in 
the district in which the money was put into the bank. I hope that some 
consideration will be given to that right. 

Mr. Jean: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we could probably avoid 
a lot of discussion if the minister would proceed with the subsidiary amendment 
submitted by Mr. Couture. We could leave subsections 3, 5 and 6 as they are 
and then amend this subsection 4 as suggested, and add the clause 8. 

Hon. Mr. Itstry: But clause 8 accomplishes the same thing as the deletion 
of the effective sections, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jean: Yes, I know. 

Mr. Marter: That would obviate the possibility of the federal government 
invading any of the rights of the provinces. As I see it, if the judgment 
is against the provinces then this subsection 8 will have no effect. 

Mr. Grawam: I presume your worry, Mr. Minister, is that subsection may 
give the provinces the right to pass a vacant property act. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: That is so. 

Mr. GraHam: I would not like to see any of the rights of the provinces 
interfered with by the passing of this clause, nor would I like to see the rights » 
of the depositors affected. I would like to see the provinces reserve their rights 
in cases of bona fide bona vacantia where they have the evidence to support 
such claims. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: I suggest that we hear Mr. Mundell on this. 


Mr. Munvetu: As I understand it, the points you would like to have the 
views of our department on are first whether the amendment is constitutional 
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as coming within the powers of parliament, second what is the effect upon the 
provincial position and third there would be the question of jurisdiction. If that 
is a satisfactory way of dealing with it, I will deal with those three points. 

Some Hon. Memsers: Louder, please. 

Mr. Munpvetu: With regard to the constitutionality of the proposed clause 
92, we are satisfied in our department that the clause is constitutional. It relates 
strictly to banking, the relationship of the bank to the depositor and then to the 
Bank of Canada; all of which matters are within the jurisdiction of parliament. 
We are satisfied that it does not invade the field of bona vacantia in an ultra. 
vires manner. As Mr. Tucker pointed out a moment ago, it does override the 
Quebec legislation which creates what might be termed an artificial class of 
bona vacantia. 

Mr. Tucker: That is right. 

Mr. Munpeuu: But it does not in our view invade the general field of bona 
vacantia, for reasons which I will give you in a moment. 


Mr. Grauam: Before proceeding with your next point, would you tell me 
if the money so transferred to the Bank of Canada, if the province were able 
to prove the death of the depositor and the fact that there were no legal 
claimants, would the provinee have a claim against the Bank of Canada accord- 
ing to ordinary law? 

Mr. Munveuu: I am not sure that the province would have that right in all 
of the provinces at the present time. I am satisfied that a province could enact 
legislation which would give it that right in its own powers, notwithstanding 
section 92. 

Mr. Grauam: And that is just the difference between the law of escheat 
and the law of bona vacantia which means there is nobody there at all. 


Mr. Munpvett: I believe that the province of Quebec becomes the ultimate 
heir; therefore, in the province of Quebec the province could come in under 
subsection 7 of the clause in the proposed bill which defines creditor as a 
person entitled to claim in cases where he proves himself to be a creditor; and 
creditor is defined as, “heir, executor, administrator or personal or other legal 
representative or assign of the creditor and a corporation and its successor or 
assign”. Therefore, in the province of Quebec in a genuine case of bona 
vacantia the province could come in and prove itself to be the creditor, the 
ultimate heir. In the other provinces the law of bona vacantia is somewhat 
different in that it relates more to real property, and where it is a case of 
vacant property with no owner it goes to the crown in the right of the province. 
The provinces could under legislative authority to enact laws relating to suc- 
cession duties enact a statute that would provide that the crown would be the 
ultimate heir in a case of this kind; so that if under the present laws it is 
not entitled to go that far it has its remedy. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): As far as real property is concerned, it 
concerns itself with ultimate ownership. ; 

Mr. Munvetu: I am sorry, I did not hear you. 

Mr. Peruey: Louder, please, we cannot hear you. 

Mr. Munveuu: Does that sufficiently explain the view of our department 
on that point? 

Mr. Tucker:. Yes. 

Mr. Munpeuu: That deals with the constitutionality of the amendment from 
the point of view of the powers of parliament. I now come to the provincial 
position. If I might deal with Mr. Couture’s amendment, his subsidiary 
amendments; with reference to the first point relating to twenty-year periods, 
that amendment is quite satisfactory to our department. I think it is an 
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improvement in the section and would make it much more clear in operation. 
With reference to second subsidiary amendment; that jurisdiction be given 
to the court in which the debt originally arose, we are of the opinion that would 
be ultra vires of parliament and would destroy the effect of the whole section. 
In that regard I might point out what I understand to be the administrative 
process in connection with the collection of these unclaimed deposits. It is 
the intention I believe that the Bank of Canada hold these deposits after ten 
years; that where the depositor wishes to make a claim he will go to his 
original bank which has his signature card and his record of account and he will 
make his claim to that bank. That bank will then forward its recommendation 
to the Bank of Canada as to whether it will pay the deposit or not. It would 
then be paid if the bank recommends it to be paid. It would only be in cases 
where there was a dispute as to whether the depositor was entitled to the 
deposit or not that litigation would arise. That would be as experience shows 
a very small percentage of the cases, and the question of jurisdiction there relates 
only to that very small percentage. We feel that parliament has not the 
authority to give jurisdiction to a provincial court in a matter of this kind which 
it has not already got. 

Mr. JEAN: Has the dominion jurisdiction under the amendment? 

Mr. Munperti: My understanding of the amendment is that having 
jurisdiction is merely a recita. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I see a copy of the amendment, please? 

Mr. Munpeiu: My interpretation of that would be that the superior, 
district or county court would have the jurisdiction which it already has. That 
is to say, in the province of Saskatchewan, the district court of Saskatchewan 
would have jurisdiction up to $800 on the matter of whole contracts which 
arose in the district. In a case of that kind the district court would have juris- 
diction; beyond that it goes to the superior court. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): There is the principle that the bank should 
have the signature card of the depositor. The Minister of Finance has an 
amendment here in subsection 6 which says that the books can be destroyed 
after thirty years. 

Mr. Maysanx: The man would prove his deposit by other material. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): That is clause 92, subsection 6. 

Mr. Munvetu: The operation of that subsection is this, that where a claim 
arises against a bank all the evidence in relation to this claim must be evidence 
relating to matters that have taken place within the last thirty years—that is 
to say the records of the banks for the last thirty years are still evidence. These 
unclaimed deposits are current deposits; they are likely to be paid out at any 
time; they are running currently; and the records would be in the present 
day records of the bank. 

Mr. Curaver: The current thirty years of records would always be there. 

Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): After thirty years would they have to hold 
them? 

Mr. Munpetu: In the proviso to that amendment—possibly this is not as 
clearly worded as it should be—it says: “ Provided that nothing contained in 
this subsection shall affect the operation of any statute of prescription or 
limitation or any right of the bank to destroy any of its books and records as 
it may see fit or relieve the bank from any liability to the Bank of Canada 
‘in respect of any debt which is subject to the provisions of subsection 3 of this 
section.” And subsection 3 covers unclaimed deposits. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I understand that Mr. Mundell is dividing hia 
answer into three parts, and I wonder if we could get the three parts. 
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Mr. Munvetu: The third point was on the proposed amendment to sub- 
clause 8: “Nothing contained in this section shall affect any rights pertaining 
to His Majesty in the right of any province.” That is substantially the same 
wording as the amendment proposed by the minister with the exception that 
there is no date. As I interpret that clause it would have the effect suggested 
by Mr. Graham; it destroys the whole principle of section 92. It comes back 
to the big question of principle: Should 92 be enacted or not? 


Mr. Creaver: Mr. Chairman, I believe I had the floor when the minister 
suggested that we should hear from the Department of Justice. As I have 
followed this argument I have understood that the province of Quebec believes 
the proposed section 92 will constitute an invasion of provincial rights. Now, 
following the argument through I am sorry that I cannot reach that conclusion. 
I think the shoe is on the other foot. I think what has been happening is an 
invasion of federal rights by the province of Quebec. Under the British North 
America Act, while it is true that property and civil rights were awarded to the 
provinces, it is equally true that banking was awarded to the federal govern- 
ment, and I feel very strongly that it is the paramount duty of Ottawa to see 
that the rights of the depositors are fully protected for an unlimited period of 
time so that any depositor coming along at any time will have the right to and 
will receive his deposit. Now, as I conceive it; the province of Quebec in 
suggesting there is invasion of provincial rights is far afield from the actual 
fact. What has happened is that the province of Quebec has invaded the federal 
field and has attempted to step into the field of banking, whereas banking was 
awarded to the federal jurisdiction. While I have not a breakdown of how 
the different provinces will share with regard to these unclaimed deposits I had 
anticipated that Ontario would be one of the chief beneficiaries, and I do feel that 
it is our paramount duty to maintain the rights of depositors. 


Mr. Hazen: Is it right to say that the province of Quebec has invaded the 
federal field when there is a case before the Privy Council? 


Mr. Cieaver: I savy this, that until the federal government enters that field 
under its jurisdiction in banking the provincial rights are very wide as to 
property and civil rights, but when they charge the federal authority with 
invading their field I think they are away from the facts because banking was 
awarded to the federal jurisdiction, and undoubtedly the protection of the rights 
of depositors under the banking system is banking within the meaning of the 
British North America Act. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: My point is that we should endeavour effectively to enter 
that field for the protection of the depositor. If we have not effectively entered 
it already we should now enter that field effectively. 


Mr. Hazen: I understand that, but we have a principle in most of our 
provinces, and if a person does not look after his real estate—if he sees fit to go 
away and let somebody else settle on his land and does nothing about it the 
other person has open possession after twenty years in some cases and thirty 
years in other cases, and then the person who holds the legal title of that land 
loses it. Is that a fair principle in the case of land? If it is a fair principle— 
and I think it is—and you have an account inactive for thirty years, as in the 
province of Quebec, why should it not become the property of the crown and why 
should it not be the crown in the right of the province? Why should it be the 
crown in the right of the dominion or the Bank of Canada? 

These sections in this Act are very carefully and cleverly worded, but 
what is the effect? The effect is simply this, that these moneys become the 
_ property of the Bank of Canada. That is the real effect after these accounts 
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have been inactive and inoperative for years; and the effect of that is that 
although this is worded in a way to get around this it becomes the property 
of the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Hazen: That is a matter of fact. Why should not the province have 
as much right to that money as the Bank of Canada when it become ineffective 
and non-operative? My own idea is that the bank deposits are property, and 
that consequently they come under section 92 of the British North America 
Act, so that it is a matter that the provinces have a right to deal with. As I 
-undersand the argument put up by the dominion it is this that these deposits 
are essenially a matter of banking and that, therefore, this comes under 
section 91 of the Act. Well, I doubt if that is correct. I may be wrong. We 
have the decisions of two courts in Quebec that they are private property and. 
we have, I think, the decision of the court of Manitoba that they come under 
section 92. As I pointed out, the whole matter is before the Privy Council, and 
I believe we would be well advised to wait until we receive the decision of the 
Privy Council before we get more or less involved with constitutional matters 
of this kind. 

Mr. Mayspanx: I wanted to ask a question in connection with this based 
on a series of statements. As I see the situation at the present moment the way 
it is proposed the Crown does not intend to take something which hitherto the 
provinces have been taking. Whatever the Crown in the right of the dominion 
takes it takes with a liability attached, a liability continuing and continuing 
and continuing. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): It is the custodian. 


Mr. Maypanx: That is true. The situation with respect to the province 
obtaining bona vacantia is that it takes finally, irrevocably. The Crown in 
the right of the dominion is not, as I understand it, now proposing to step into 
the shoes of the province in any way whatsoever. 

I submit this statement, that Smith dies owning two kinds of property, a 
bank account and a cow, and Smith has no heirs at all. There is no question 
about that. The Crown in the right of the province can take the cow under 
the law of escheat and can likewise take the bank account. Under the situation 
which would develop with the proposed law enacted there would be no change 
in that. The Crown in the right of the province would still do, in relation to 
the Bank Act, precisely what it would have done yesterday. Tomorrow the 
province’s position in that respect will be as it was yesterday. If I am wrong 
: i that I should like to be corrected, but that is the way I have seen it thus 
ar. 

While I am touching that I should like to make this comment or suggestion 
for consideration. I am thinking now of the same man, Smith. He will not 
have a cow under the circumstances but only a bank account because I am 
thinking of Smith going away to parts unknown and being gone quite a long 
time, certainly more than seven years. 

Mr. GraHAM: Perhaps to war. 

Mr. Maypank: The war will raise many problems such as this. That is 
why I have ruled out the possibility of Smith having a cow because it will not 
last as long as he has been away, but we will remember he still had that piece 
of property, the bank account. Now then, we are familiar with heirs coming 
forward from time to time to the courts to establish that so and so is dead, 
that he should be presumed to be dead. If Smith had any heirs they could 
come forward and do that and get that bank account under presumption of 
death. I have already said this particular individual had no heirs. I should 
like to point out that it would be within the province of some officer like the 
King’s proctor—and we do not as a rule in the provinces call them King’s ~ 
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proctors as they do in England, but at any rate, whoever acts in the capacity of 
solicitor to the King would be able to come forward in any given case and 
secure as a person interested—the King would be a person interested—a 
declarator from the court presuming the death of Smith. The property would 
then become bona vacantia. It already was bona vacantia. Under pre- 
sumption of death administration takes place and there would be the arrival 
at the door of the King of this property which I have called a bank account. 
I think that the provinces, even under this law if they wish to take the necessary 
legal proceedings, can still get this property into their hands and into their 
treasury just as they could have done yesterday. That last is a suggested | 
course of action. I should like to know whether there would appear to be any 
objection to it. Offhand I do not see that there is. 

Mr. Granam: Mr. Maybank, Mr. Couture suggests that it does not follow 
as you suggest. 

Mr. Maypank: Pardon? 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Couture suggests that it does not follow as you suggest 
after it gets into the hands of the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Maypank: That is what I pointed out in the beginning, that this 
taking of property by the Bank of Canada is radically different in its nature 
from the taking that we have hitherto had by the King in the right of a 
province. That is what I meant when | said a little while ago that as far as I 
can see the position of the province with reference to bona vacantia and escheat 
will be as it was yesterday. 

Mr. Grauam: You think it should be? 

Mr. Maypanxk: Yes. I do not think we are taking anything away from 
the province. I do not think by taking over a piece of property, a bank account, 
and maintaining with respect thereto a liability that that is taking something 
away from the province which the province has hitherto had. I may be wrong 
in some of my statements, but I really made those statements with a view to 
being corrected if I were wrong; because while I spoke with apparent emphasis 
I do not wish to be so understood. I speak rather with a view to being 
corrected. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Hanson has the floor. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Shall we continue? 
Mr. Maazier: It is 1 o’clock. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I had some very strong views on this question when the 
minister delivered his budget speech. In the course of the remarks which I 
made I referred to that at some length. The minister then intimated, if I 
recall correctly, that there was an adequate answer to the position I was taking. 
The answer, if I understand it correctly, is that the federal authorities, being 
seized with jurisdiction over banking and commerce under section 91 of the 
Act, seek to enter on the theory that the pith and substance of the subject 
matter is banking and commerce. I must confess that I cannot bring my mind 
to agree with that. I deny the very basic premise upon which this legislation 
is based. The pith and substance of this legislation is not banking at all. It is 
property and civil rights. By passing this legislation this government can just 
seize jurisdiction. There is the constitutional aspect. But on examining the 
section, and having read the cases in Quebec and in Manitoba and having more 
particularly studied the section, my view is that the objective of the section 
of the bill is not so much to assert jurisdiction over banking and commerce as 
to sustain the position of the depositor which may be prejudiced by the action 
of the provinces if they get possession of this money; they may divert it to a 
‘position in which it would be irrecoverable. That is something we must think 
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about. I must say I am impressed with that practical point of view and the 
justice of that pomt of view. I understand that in the province of Alberta 
vacant property goes to the benefit of the universities. 

Mr. CuirAver: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a very worthy objective, but what about the 
rights of the real owner or his heirs? I do not know what the law is in the 
province of Quebec. I have not read their statutes, but I went to the trouble 
of getting the reference and reading a case in the court af appeal. I have here 
the reasons for judgment of the court of appeal and I read the decision of the 
trial judge. In the province of Quebec, if I appreciate the situation, the money 
once it get into the hands of the provincial government, would not ‘be held for 
the benefit of the depositor. It would go to the consolidated revenue fund. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am quite sure that in the province of New Brunswick 
that is where it would go, and the right of the real true owner, his issue or his 
heirs, or his personal representative is a better term, would be extinguished. 
I am not willing that that shall happen or that there shall be the remotest 
possibility that those rights shall be taken away. While I deny the major 
premise upon which the department bases its right to legislate, I am very 
sympathetic to the objective sought, which is the preservation of the right of 
the depositor. My suggestion would be—I offer it for what it is worth—that 
in view of the matter being in’the position which it now stands, this legislation 
should not be passed at the present time; because it is always open for the 
government of the day if they feel strongly enough on the point to bring in an 
amendment to the Act covering the subject matter of section 92, and I wish 
to urge upon the minister that that course be pursued, unless there is some very 
substantial argument against it. Certaintly the province of Quebec would not 
be taking this case to the privy council unless they thought they were on very 
sound ground. 

The Wirness: The appeal is being taken by the dominion. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes, the dominion appeal is on the question of 
jurisdiction. Let us have the question of jurisdiction settled; or perhaps, 
and this is merely a suggestion, have the operation of this section suspended 
until after that decision is brought down; action might be delayed in bringing this 
section into force until the decision of the privy council is reached. This 
section could be brought into effect by a proclamation. Is there any objection 
to that? Is that a reasonable suggestion? 


Hon. Mr. Instry: The privy council will only decide whether we have 
effectively entered the field by our present legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Insutry: My position is that whether we have or not, we should 
enter that field effectively, and the Department of Justice says that this 
amendment proposed by the government does so. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Because they touch on the custody of the funds only, 
not the ownership. 

Hon. Mr. Instvy: They relate only to custody. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not pretend to be a great constitutional authority 
but I have given the matter some consideration; as I see it, the substantial 


ground on which it is based is on the point of custody for the benefit of the 
depositors. 
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Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: But not on ownership. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not see how you can transfer ownership to the 
Bank of Canada. | 

Hon. Mr. Instry: No, we are not trying to. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am just offering these suggestions for what they 
are worth. I must confess to the committee that I am not holding as strongly 
to the point which I held in the first instance as I did because I realize now 
that they are not trying to take away ownership, they are only endeavouring to 
take custody of these funds, as has been said here previously, for the benefit 
of the proprietors. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I should point out that Mr. Hanson has put his ‘finger 
on the root of the issue. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Mr. Hanson takes the position that it is all right for 
any province to create a period of limitation beyond which the depositors should 
not have the right to claim the money. Now, that is the fundamental principal 
in this thing. We deny that. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: The statute of limitations goes a little beyond that. 
I have had something to do with land cases, and before I can be deprived of my 
land there must be more than vacant possession. Let me tell you this, you have 
to prove legal, adverse, continuous and so forth .possession against the will of 
the real owner; and it is pretty difficult to bring yourself under all those 
conditions with the law as it is. 


The CyarrMaN: Shall we adjourn until 4.30 o’clock this afternoon? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.45 p.m. 


The CHairMAN: Clause 92; is the committee ready for the question? 


Mr. Jean: I think, Mr. Chairman, that no one has moved a motion for 
the amendments suggested by Mr. Papineau-Couture. I am disposed to move 
subsection 4 in the amendment proposed by the Hon. Mr. Ilsley should be 
amended by changing the words in the seventh and eighth lines, “with interest, 
if interest was payable on such debt, for a period not exceeding twenty years”, 
to “with interest thereon for a period not exceeding twenty years, if the interest 
was payable on such debt”. Then, at the end of the paragraph change the words, 
“in the superior, county or district court having jurisdiction in respect thereof” 
to the words, “issued in the superior, county or district court having jurisdiction 
in the county or district where the deposit was originally made”. Then, in 
clause 8, which has not been mentioned as clause 8 in the amendment of the 
minister, change that clause to this one, “nothing contained in this section shall 
affect. any rights appertaining to His Majesty in right of any province”. 

Mr. Picarp: That is adding, not changing. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Jean, would you come to the table, please? We are 
not quite sure we have the amendments. 
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Mr. CLeAverR: Question. 

The CuairMAN: I want to be sure we have the amendments properly 
worded. J 

Mr. Tucker: As I understand this proposed amendment, all it does is 
place the onus of enforcing responsibility or places the power to enforce it in 
the district where the cause of action would have arisen if the debt had not 
been transferred to the Bank of Canada. So far as I can see I cannot see any- 
thing against the amendment. It does not seem to me to infringe on the 
suggestion that we are interfering with the jurisdiction of the court in the 
province. So far as I am concerned I should like to hear why we should not 
uphold that. because I think it is a thoroughly sound principle that a man who 
deposits money in a remote part of the province in a bank there should not 
have to go to the capital of the province in order to enforce his rights. 

Mr. Mayspanx: May I just interrupt there? Does that amendment not 
declare that bank accounts of the type being discussed become bona vacantia 
after a certain time? I understood that was the effect of Mr. Papineau-Couture’s 
amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: The addition of subsection 8 does that. 

Mr. Maysank: In looking at one I was considering the whole. 

Mr. Jean: To help my friends make up their minds I should probably make 
two motions, one on clause 4 and the other on clause 8. 

Mr. Maysanx: Would it not be well to get the whole picture before us in 
that regard so that a person would not be voting on the one without knowing 
that something ancillary is coming along? 

Mr. Jean: The first one is only to let people take action in the district 
where they have made their deposit. That is the only effect of the first 
amendment. 

Mr. GraHam: That is the only one you are moving now? 

Mr. Maysanxk: The sole purpose of the present amendment is to declare 
the place in which action will be instituted in case there should be action. 
Ts it quite clear now that we can determine that under our general right of 
banking legislation law, quite clear that we can handle that as a matter of 
procedure law? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Mr. Maybank, I think we should consider three amend- 
ments. To the first one I have no objection, that is, to insert after the words, 
“paid to it” the words “together with interest thereon for a period not exceeding 
Pest years”. That perhaps is not stated exactly correctly but that is the 
amendment. . 

Mr. Picarp: I should like to know the difference between this wording and 
the one we already have in the minister’s amendment. It looks much like the 
same thing as far as the twenty years business is concerned. What would the 
attorney for the Quebee government have to say on that? 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I would draw your attention to the fact 
there is a division in the House. 

The CuHarrMAN: We will adjourn until after the division. 

Whereupon the committee adjourned to resume after the division in the 
House. 

On resuming at 5.15 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as there has been some confusion over the 
wording of the amendment, I will ask the minister to read the amendment as he 
understands it. Mr. Jean, you moved the amendment. Will you please follow 
and tell us whether the amendment as read is the one you have in mind? 
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Mr. Jean: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: In the first place, we start with the draft bill which is 
printed and which is in the hands of the members. To subsection 4 an amend- 
ment is proposed as suggested by myself. 


The CHatrMAN: By the way, it was moved by Mr. Graham. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: It was moved by Mr. Graham, yes. That is found in 
the notices of motion, which I think are in the hands of the members dated, 
July 21. To that amendment moved by Mr. Graham and suggested by myself, 
Mr. Jean, I assume, intends to move— 


The CHAIRMAN: Has moved. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Yes, has moved two amendments. They are separate. 
The first is that the word “together” be inserted between the words “it” and 
“with”. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: In what section? 


toad 


Hon. Mr. Instry: In line 7 of the printed amendment in the notices of 
motion of July 21. The amendment is that the word “together” be inserted 
between “it” and “with”, and that the words “thereon for a period not exceeding 
twenty years” be inserted between the words “interest” and “if” in the same line; 
and that the words “for a period not exceeding twenty years” be deleted from 
the following line. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): So that the subsection will then read how? 
Hon. Mr. Instey: It will read as follows:— 


Upon payment in respect of any debt being made to the Bank of 
Canada under this section, the Bank of Canada shall, if payment is 
demanded by the person who but for the operation of subsection 3 
of this section would have been entitled as creditor of the bank by 
which such payment was made, be liable to pay at its branch in the 
province in which such debt was owing and payable, an amount equal 
to the amount so paid to it together with interest thereon, for a period 
not exceeding twenty years, if interest was payable on such debt 


and so forth. That is the first amendment that is suggested. I have no 
objection to that amendment. . 


Mr. Picarp: Could we know from the counsel for the Attorney General of 
Quebec what the meaning of that change is or what the purpose of that change 
in the first amendment is? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: For the benefit of those of us who could not be here, 
perhaps he will give a brief explanation. 


The Wrrness: It is just for the purpose of clarification and so forth. 
That subsection could be clarified, in our opinion, and the suggested amendment 
is in order to diminish the risk of ambiguity. What we are afraid of is that 
the twenty years mentioned in that would mean that at the end of a period 
of twenty years, the crown in the right of the dominion might try to 
appropriate to itself the ownership of the deposit. By placing the word “interest” 
and the “period of twenty years” together, that doubt would vanish. It is clear 
that it is only during the period of twenty years that the Bank of Canada will 
allow interest. But I added that I did not see how the question of interest 
really arises properly under subsection 4, because the proviso, the exception of 
subsection 3, is only supposed to come into force when the bank, the 
original depository bank, has not paid interest for a period of over ten years. 
Then apparently the Minister of Finance forsees possibly the allowing of interest 
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by the Bank of Canada from the time it takes over the deposit for a period of 
twenty years from that date. That is the only way I can understand the 
paragraph, 

Hon. Mr. Iustzry: You mean now, with the amendment that I propose? 

The Witness: Yes, now. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Jean’s motion used the expression, ‘court having 
jurisdiction”’. 

The CuatrmMan: A little louder, please. 

Mr. Maypanxk: I was just remarking that Mr. Jean’s motion rules out the 
adjectives modifying the word “court”. He says “A court of competent jurisdic- 
tion” instead of naming the different courts by name. 

An Hon. Memper: That is the next amendment. 

The CuatrmMan: Order. Not all at once, please. 

Mr. Maypank: They say I am a little bit too soon. 

_ Hon. Mr. Instey: Let me deal with Mr. Couture’s point. My understanding 
is that the Bank of Canada is to pay interest for a period of twenty years only. 
That is right, is it not? They are to pay interest for twenty years after they 
receive transfer of the deposit? 

Mr. Munpveutu: For twenty years after they receive the transfer of the 
deposit, 30 years’ interest in all. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Oh, I see. 

Mr. Munve.u: Thirty vears’ interest in all. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Thirty years interest in all, if the interest accrued. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. They should not be asked to pay interest until 
they received the money. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: All right. That makes it clear. Mr. Varcoe in his letter 
about this says, “I do not share Mr. Couture’s doubt with reference to the 
first doubt, but I can see no objection to the change proposed by him.” 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Question. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: That is the first amendment. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Insury: All right. Now the second one is this. 

The CuatrmMan: Is the first amendment carried? 

Some Hon. Mremperrs: Carried. 

Mr. Tucker: Are we not going to study the whole amendment and 
carry it at once? 

Mr. Maypank: That change can be made without settling on the principle. 

The CuHarrMAN: We have three amendments. 

Mr. Maypanxk: That change can be made without settling on the principle 
in dispute at all. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: That is right. The second amendment is that the words, 
‘in the superior court or district court having jurisdiction in respect thereof” 
be deleted. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Where is that? 

Hon. Mr. Irsuey: At the end of the amendment on the notices of motion 
of July 21. 

Mr. BrerrHaupt: What is the number of the section? 

Mr. Evpss: Section 92. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I will go back. The amendment is that the words “in ° 
the superior, county or district court having jurisdiction in respect thereof’— 
is everyone following that? 
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Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Itstpy: That they be deleted and the following substituted 
therefor: “issued in the superior, county or district court having jurisdiction in 
the county or district where the deposit was originally made.” With regard to 
that amendment, the Department of Justice by a letter from Mr. Varcoe said 
this: “With reference to the second point, it will be observed that the last three 
lines of subsection 4 provide merely that action may be brought against the Bank 
of Canada in the court having jurisdiction. This I think goes to the limit of 
parliament’s authority to legislate on this matter, as it is, I think, extremely 
doubtful whether parliament could transfer to a provincial court any matter of 
this kind, which transfer the provincial court 1s not authorized to exercise in the 
legislation constituting it. I do not think therefore that this suggestion can be 
given effect to.” 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is extremely sound. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: Mr. Mundell can explain that if you desire. 

Some Hon. Members: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is on the amendment. All in favour will 
please raise their hands. 

Mr. Mayzsanx: All in favour of which? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What are we voting on? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: On Mr. Jean’s amendment. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, on Mr. Jean’s second amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is the question of jurisdiction. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am against that. 

The Cuatrman: All in favour please raise their hands. 

Mr. Maypanx: I should like to get it completely clear. 

The CuarrmaAn: All right. 

Mr. Maypank: The words that Mr. Ilsley read from Mr. Varcoe’s letter 
were referring to this motion of Mr. Jean’s? 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: That is right. 

The Cuamman: And he says that the notice of motion of Mr. Jean, which 
after all is about the same as the typewritten copy, he regards as being unsound 
from the point of view of constitutional law. Is that right? 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: That is right. 

Mr. Maypanxk: And that is the question we are now asked to confirm 
or deny by vote? 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: That is correct. 

Mr. Tucker: On that point, may I say that I do not want to quarrel with 
the Department of Justice, but I think it 1s quite clear that all we are suggesting 
here is the situs of action. We are not conferring jurisdiction on any court at all. 
We are saying where the locus of the action may be lodged. I have no doubt at 
all, with all due deference to Justice, that this amendment is quite intra vires 
because we in parliament can say where the situs of an action arises. We 
are not conferring jurisdiction on any court whatever. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Jean has the floor. 

Mr. Jean: I think I can meet the objection which has been raised by 
Mr. Vareoe by changing this amendment a little. Instead of saying that the 
action must be “issued in the superior, county or district court having jurisdiction 
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in the county or district where the deposit was originally made’’, I think it would 
be better or preferable, at the end of the amendment, to say: 


against the Bank of Canada issued in a court of competent jurisdiction 
within the province where the deposit was originally made. 


There is no constitutional objection to that. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That takes care of the question of situs and it cannot 
give jurisdiction to a court that has not jurisdiction. I think that is all right. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I can accept that. 
The CuHaiRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 


(Carried) 


Hon. Mr. Insitry: Now, the third amendment moved by Mr. Jean proposes 
to substitute the following for the third of the minister’s proposed amendments :— 


(b) To insert a new subsection after subsection 7 as follows: in lieu 
of the amendments suggested by the minister (a) nothing contained in 
this section shall affect any rights pertaining to His Majesty in right 
of any province. 


The amendment suggested was this:— 


Nothing contained in this section shall affect any right in respect of 
any debt owing by a bank mentioned in subsection 3 hereof which His 
Majesty in right of any province may have exercised or been entitled 
to exercise at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is the difference? 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: There is a great difference. My amendment merely 
removes retroactivity from the legislation; it leaves any province which has’ 
already legislated in respect of existing deposits to retain any rights it has in 
respect of those deposits. Mr. Mundell will correct me if I am wrong but I 
understand it will mean that if the province of Quebec is successful in the 
litigation before the Privy Council it would have the power to appropriate 
the deposits which are thirty years old and unclaimed before the passing of 
this Act. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No other province would. 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: The province of Manitoba would, but the period there 
is twelve years. 

Mr. Maypanxk: It would prevent imitation. That is as far as I go. As I 
understand that, you say you are just stopping retroactivity. 


Hon. Mr. Iusury: Yes. 


Mr. Mayspank: The province of Manitoba has done so and so, the province 
of Quebec has done likewise, the province of Nova Scotia has not. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: That is right. 


Mr. Maysanxk: And before they get the notion to imitate the others you 
propose to stop or kill the desire? 

Hon. Mr. Insurer: Yes, but it goes further than that with respect to the 
provinces of Manitoba and Quebec; it stops them from continuing except in 
respect of deposits which in the case of Manitoba are twelve years old and in the 
case of the province of Quebec are thirty years old before the passing of 
this Act. 


Mr. Mayspanx: Twenty-nine and eleven—it will interfere with them a 
year from now. 


Hon. Mr. Insutry: It will. 
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Mr. Marier: Suppose that the Privy Council decide that the provinces 
have jurisdiction at that point, what would be the result if we passed the 
amendment as proposed? The result will be then that the Privy Council decides 
it is the right of the provinces to appropriate these deposits after thirty years. 
What will happen to such a judgment if we have a clause by which they cannot 
in future appropriate such deposits? 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: The Privy Council cannot make a decision—a decision 
as distinguished from a dictum—on any legislation except the legislation in 
the present Bank Act, and their decision will merely determine the respective 
rights of the dominion and the provinces in so far as the present legislation is 
concerned. The Privy Council decision will not affect—will not be a decision on 
the legislation that is proposed here. Now, it may be that there will be dicta in 
the decision which will indicate that our new legislation will not stand up, but 
if it does not stand up then it will not stand up. The Department of Justice 
cives it as their opinion that it will stand up, that this 1s a way in which we can 
effectively enter this field and protect the rights of depositors; and my sub- 
mission is that it is our duty to do so. 


Mr. Marrer: I have not read the proceedings before the Privy Council, 
but if the question of the right of the province is discussed before the Privy 
Council—that is to say that they are discussing in the right of the province, 
the fact that these deposits are in the civil rights of the provinces, then the 
decision of the Privy Council can be of such an extent that it will decide that 
these deposits were made in the province and are in the civil rights or property 
of the province. If they go so far, I do not know what to think as I have not 
seen the proceedings. It would not be a dictum, it would be a judgment; and 
what would happen to your amendment? Then the province would still have 
the right to go on with their proceedings or with their law, if the law is 
maintained by the.Privy Council to such an extent that the Privy Council 
decides it is in the right of the province. It may be that Mr. Couture can give 
ws some information on that point; but if it is going as far as that then 
what will happen to your amendment? 


The Witness: May I put this question to the Minister of Finance? 
If I have understood him properly his objective according to the amendment 
printed in the notice is this: Admitting that the Privy Council confirms the 
judgments which are now subject to its decision, the object of that will be to 
declare the provincial legislation on vacant property in Quebec—the Quebec 
Statute—intra vires. Notwithstanding the decision of the Privy Council to that 
effect that will mean that as and from the enactment of the new legislation 
now proposed the legislation of Quebec will be ruled out for the future, and 
that is the thing of which we are afraid. We do not want to have any litigation 
with the dominion over that. We submit that to you gentlemen who will decide 
finally whether that decision of the Privy Council shall be nullified in its effect 
for the future by the amendment suggested by the minister. 


Mr. Grauam: It would not be ruled out if your contention is right; 
if the legislation deals with property and civil rights you will have a remedy if 
we are going beyond our jurisdiction. So in the last analysis it is a matter for 
determination by our courts as to whether this is dealing with banking or a 
matter affecting property or civil rights—I do not think it is—I think it is a 
straight banking matter for the preservation of the rights of depositors. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: My understanding, although I have not read the record, 
is that if the Privy Council found that the present Quebec legislation is legislation 
dealing with property and civil rights it would probably be because it is not in 
conflict with effective banking legislations, and if we have effective banking 
legislation on the statute books, which I contend ought to be put on there— 
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Mr. Maysank: Just on that point. The provincial legislature can legislate 
to call something bona vacantia at any time; it certainly can with reference to 
some kinds of property. It can certainly legislate to call something which I 
presently own ‘bona vacantia if it desires, but probably not go to the fullest 
extent with regard to banking because if they could declare bank accounts 
bona vacantia whenever they desired, say after twelve years, they could do the 
same thing after one year which would be destructive of banks and banking. 
You might consider as long as provincial legislation does not impair banking 
practice it would be intra vires of the province; for example, one would not 
think thirty years would impair banking practice if that was the period named. 
Is that the point that is going to be settled by the privy council decision at the 
moment, and if it so settled in favour of the provinces then are we not at this 
moment just trying to cut into provincial legislation? That is the thing we have 
to settle. I gather that particular point has been dealt with specifically and 
directly by the Department of Justice. I heard it said this morning that we, 
the Department of Justice, are satisfied as to the constitutionality, but they 
have doubtless addressed their attention to that precise point. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: Perhaps I am not going to address my reply specifically 
to this question. I am awfully sorry I am discussing these legal and constitutional 
questions without any preparation whatsoever. Mr. Papineau-Couture knows 
infinitely more about this and so does the Department of Justice, but we have 
on the statute books at the present time a Bank Act. Section 92 of that Act 
is a very short section, and subsection 2 reads as follows:— 


The liability of the bank, under any law, custom or agreement to 
repay moneys heretofore or hereafter deposited with it and interest, if any, 
shall continue, notwithstanding any statute of limitations, or any enact- 
ment or law relating to prescription. 


I think it is clear what the intention of parliament was when it passed that. 
They wanted to wipe out any limitations, any prescriptions, as affecting the 
rights of depositors, but on the wording—and I think this was one of the points 
in the case—it does not say that the liability to the depositor shall continue. 
It says:— 


The liability of the bank, under any law, custom or agreement shall 
continue. 


Is that a liability to the province which has put itself by property and civil 
rights legislation in the place of the depositor or is it an obligation to the 
depositor? , 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is both 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I suppose it is but, in other words, we have not effectively 
in the exercise of our banking legislation powers protected the depositor, but 
if we do effectively protect the depositor, as is proposed in this legislation, I 
should think the outcome of a case. based on our new legislation would be 
entirely different. 

Mr. Maypanx: Of course, Mr. Ilsley, I was just going to say that while we 
talk about protection of the depositor the real idea in taking this money over 
is that we are not thinking particularly of the depositor. Is that not right? 
We do, I know, continue to carry the liability, and so forth, but I think ministers 
of finance will budget upon the basis of having and never going to be called 
upon to account for these moneys. Is that not right? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: Not by any means; the whole and sole purpose is to 
protect the depositor. 

Mr. Maysank: I am glad to hear that. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is a rather confused position. When I first read this 
proposal in section 92, when I heard the minister’s statement, made my speech 
and read the section, I had the idea that the title, if that is the right term to use, 
was being taken over under federal legislation and vested in the Bank of Canada. 
That is not quite correct. The custody of the fund is being taken over by this 
legislation and vested in the Bank of Canada as administrator for the sole 
purpose of protecting the depositor. The consolidated revenue fund in this 
country is never to get any part of it. It remains vested in the central bank 
forever. As against that you have the position of the provinces which at the 
present time, based on the present legislation, has been declared by one of the 
superior courts in this country on appeal to be vested in the provinces. That is 
coing on appeal to the privy council. I think the minister has very correctly 
pointed out that notwithstanding what the decision of the privy council may 
be if you accept this new legislation with the proposed amendment it will wipe 
out the effect of any judgment that-may be given by the privy council. 

Mr. Marter: Not necessarily. ; 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is the hope of the Department of Justice. I see 
that counsel here from that department tells me by his nod that is the aim at 
all events. I am afraid that will be the result. I do not want to see injustice 
done to anyone. I do think that the rights of the depositors are paramount, 
that the rights of the province of Quebec, the province of Manitoba, which has 
legislated, and even the rights of the common law provinces which have not 
legislated, are secondary to that of the depositor. I have come to the conclusion 
that the paramount right is the one that should be protected, and the effect 
of the proposed amendment will attain that end. Therefore, reluctantly, if this 
thing is: pressed to a conclusion without any limitations as to its coming into 
effect, I think I will have to support the minister’s position, but I do suggest 
that because there is a confusion, which I am not going over again, that if we 
do pass the proposed amendment suggested by the department that it be held in 
abeyance until we see what the privy council does. Then it leaves the province 
of Quebec free to attack this other if they want to. Counsel says that they 
want to avoid litigation but he forgets the objective of the proposed legislation 
which is of paramount importance, the preservation of the rights of the depositor. 
I think the department will be well advised to go slowly in the matter. Is there 
any pressing need for immediate action? The position will remain in status quo 
as a result of the litigation instituted by the province of Quebec. No harm can 
be done to anybody if the provisions of the statute are suspended until it 1s 
clarified. 

Mr. Maypank: What virtue in occupying the field? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I can see some virtue. I did not see it at first. You 
have asked me a fair question and I will try to answer it to the best of my 
ability. The federal government takes the view, if I understand the minister’s 
contention correctly, that their paramount duty is to preserve the position of 
the depositor regardless, that if they do not take some action, having regard to 
the provisions of section 92 as presently in the Bank Act where only the banks 
are prohibited from pleading the statute of limitations and there is no protection 
in express affirmative terms for the depositor, they are not doing their full duty. 
On the other hand, there is the position of the province of Quebec which says 
that if this property is vacant for thirty years under our statute, it being property 
and civil rights, we are entitled to it. I do not know if that is a complete answer 
or not but that is the trend of my reasoning. I must confess the paramount 
consideration wipes out every other consideration with me, and yet I should like 
to see this whole thing stand over until we find out what the courts say. 


Hon. Mr. Instey::It would appear to me if we do not pass this legislation | 
now that it would be an invitation to other provinces to step in at once and put 
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themselves in the same position as Quebec and Manitoba have already put them- 
selves in. Then, if we undertook to deal with it at the next session of parliament 
or the next session after that by amendment to the Bank Act, which we could 
do, we would be bound, I think, to avoid retroactivity in those cases which would 
mean that the provinces would appropriate, if the province of Quebec is correct 
in its contention and succeeds in its case to the Privy Council, all deposits in 
those provinces which had been unclaimed for a period of thirty years, twelve 
years, six years, eight years, any time, any period. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Then the answer to that is just this, in my view. Pass 
the legislation, but do not bring it into effect until proclaimed by the Governor 
in Council. You can put it into effect any day. 

Mr. Mayspank: Then you would have to be on your toes in case they 
started doing it in some provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They would know. 

The CuarrMANn: Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Epwarps: I should like to ask one question that has been bothering me. 
In the practical results of this legislation, as judged by past experience, after 
thirty years have there been any claims. My understanding is that these moneys 
belong to the federal treasury from the bank. Have there been claims from 
individuals to the banks to pay out moneys that have been paid over to the 
federal treasury? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Well, the claims do not come against the government. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No. 

Mr. Epwarps: Well, through the banks. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: No. MHeretofore the chartered banks have held the 
deposits. 

Mr. Epwarps: They have never been claimed? 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): And the liability is never extinguished. 

Mr. Jean: I know of many cases where individuals or supposed heirs were 
coming after long periods to claim these banks deposits, after thirty years. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: Yes. 

Mr. Jean: We had a man in Montreal who was looking after those deposits 
some years ago. 

Mr. Epwarps: The point in my mind is this. I have entertained the same 
idea that has been given expression to, that really the provincial treasuries are 
concerned to get all this money that belongs to no one, where there are no heirs 
to claim it, that is bona vacantia. They say after thirty years this property which 
has been unclaimed should properly go to the province in the right of the 
province or of the crown. I agree with that. I think that that money, if it 
ultimately becomes bona vacantia in any jurisdiction, should of right go to the 
province; and I do not think it should go to the federal bank or should be kept 
by the federal bank. 

Hon. Mr. Iusutry: I agree, if it is true bona vacantia. But if there are 
heirs, I do not agree. Do not let us get confused about this thirty-year period, 
because thirty years just happens to be the case in Quebec, which is a cautious 
and responsible province. It might be five years to-morrow. 

Mr. Epwarps: Can you not answer the question then by defiintely saying in 
your legislation that funds that have been unclaimed for a certain period of time 
shall be deemed to be bona vacantia, and in such event the national bank or the 
Bank of Canada shall pay the money to the province in which it originates? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That becomes subject to a serious objection. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I do not- think we have the right to pass legislation like 
that. 
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Mr. Epwarps: Then do I understand this— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You could not do that, because it is property and civil 
rights. 

Mr. Epwarps: The effect of this legislation would be this, then: there will 
be funds that will go to the the Bank of Canada that will never become the 
property of anybody. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: I think there will be some, undoubtedly. At the present 
time and always in the past the intention of this parliament has been that 
there would be funds in the hands of the chartered banks that would remain there 
and not become the property of anybody. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is the effect. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Question. 

The CuairMAN: The question is on the amendment. All in favour please 
signify. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Just what are we voting on? 

The CuarrMan: Are you ready for the question? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Could we have it stated? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have Mr. Jean’s amendment read. Will the clerk 
read it, please? This, I understand, is the amendment to the amendment moved 
by Mr. Graham at the suggestion of the Minister of Finance. The clerk will 
read the amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: All right. 

The clerk read the amendment as follows: “That a new subsection be 
inserted after subsection 7 as follows: Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect any rights appertaining to His Majesty in right of any province.” 

The CuairMan: All in favour of the amendment will please raise their hands. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is Mr. Jean’s amendment? 

The CuHarrMAN: That is Mr. Jean’s amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is an amendment to that, is there not? 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: No. 

The Cuarrman: All opposed raise their hands. I declare the amendment 
is lost. Now the question is on the amendment moved by Mr. Graham at the 
suggestion of the Honourable the Minister. 

Mr. CueAver: The amendment to the amendment is lost? 

The CHaiRMAN: The amendment to the amendment is lost. Now we have 
the amendment. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Graham moved the amendment. Will you please read 
the amendment as it stands? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

An Hon. Mremper: Read it. 

Mr. CuieaAver: Carried on division. 

The clerk read amendment as follows: “Moved by Mr. Graham that a 
new subsection be inserted immediately after subsection 7 as follows: Nothing 
contained in this section shall affect any right in respect of any debt owing 
by a bank mentioned in subsection 3 hereof which His Majesty in right of any 
province may have exercised or been entitled to exercise at the time of the 
coming into force of this Act.” 

The CuatrMan: All in favour raise their hands? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 
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Mr. Crimaver: Carried on division. 

The CHarrRMAN: Carried on division. 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, I should like to know from either you or the 
persons at the chairman’s table or from the bankers if there is any provision in 
the Bank Act—again remembering the rights of the depositors—requiring any 
notice to be sent to a depositor at the expiration of a given time, three or five 
years? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They do send notice. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That is provided for now. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They send out notice. They are asked to verify their 
current accounts. 


Mr. GraHaM: I know that. But is that a statutory requirement or just the. 
practice? 

Mr. Munpe.u: Section 117, page 67, subsection 5. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: Read it. 

Mr. MunpDELL: Very well. It reads:— 


The bank shall transmit by ordinary post to the person to whom 
any such dividend; amount or balance is payable, and to the person, in so 
far as known to the bank, to whom any such cheque, draft or bill was 
issued, or at whose request any such cheque was certified, to the last 
known address of each such person as shown by the books of the bank, a 
notice in writing stating that such dividend remains unpaid, or that in 
respect of such amount or balance no interest has been paid out and no 
other transaction has taken place and no statement of account has been 
requested or acknowledged by the creditor, or that such cheque, draft or 
bill remains unpaid as the case may be. 


(6) The notice required by the next preceding subsection shall be 
given twice, namely, during the month of January next after the end 
of the first two-year period and also during the month of January next 
after the end of the first five-year period in respect of which...... 


and so on. 

Mr. Grauam: That is fine. 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, as I understand it, we have the amendment 
before us. We have had two amendments to the amendment. Shall the 
amendment as amended be carried? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. Now we have another amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: To this section? 

The CHarIRMAN: Yes., Section 6. Will you please read it, Mr. Clerk? 

The clerk reads: 


Moved by Mr. Graham that subsection 6 be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: “(6) The bank may from time to time destroy its 
books and records containing entries made more than thirty years prior to 
such destruction and in any action, suit or proceeding in respect of any debt 
owing or alleged to be owing by the bank its liability shall be determined 
by reference only to evidence of matters or things which have arisen or 
occurred, including entries made in books or records, during the period of 
thirty years immediately preceding the commencement of such action, 
suit or proceeding: Provided that nothing contained in this subsection 
shall affect the right of the bank to destroy any of its books and records 
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as it may see fit or relieve the bank from any liability to the Bank of 
Canada in respect of any debt which is subject to the provisions of sub- 
section 3 of this section.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 
(Carried) 


Shall the clause carry as amended? 
(Carried) 


We are now on clause 91. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement about clause 
-91. This is the small loans section. Various objections have been raised to 
this section, and I think the lines of objection to it are two: one is that it is not 
possible to define this small loan business in such a way that a bank could not, 
if it so desired, direct applicants for the ordinary type of loan to the small 
loans department where they will be obliged to pay a higher rate of interest. 
That objection has been raised by several members. Now, I do not think 
myself that it is possible to define loans in such a way that there would not 
be applicants that would be on the borderline and who might be sent either to 
the small loans department or not, depending upon the view the bank manager 
took. Then, the banks, I am sure, would say to that: first, that if they proceed 
under the small loans section they cannot take security; secondly, that it is 
not a paying type of business, that the other business pays better, and thirdly, 
that they would act responsibly anyway, that they probably would lean over 
backward in that regard. That is, I assume, what the banks would say. However, 
that objection I must: admit has some validity—that a bank might, if it wished, 
treat a customer as a proper applicant for a small loan when they might very 
well have loaned him the money at 5 per cent or 6 per cent as the case might be. 


Mr. McCann: The applicant is at the mercy of the bank manager. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: In some cases. Now, the other objection that has been 
raised in the section is this, that the passing of the section would be miscon- 
strued; it would be misrepresented as being action by parliament, action by 
this committee to raise the legal maximum from 7 per cent, as it is in the present 
Act, to 93 per cent. Now, I am not insisting on this section—I have not any 
right to insist, of course, and J am not attempting to insist on this section— 
but I want to be put before the committee the arguments for the section. These 
are that the section will supply or result in the establishment of facilities for 
the unfortunate persons who now find that: their only source of funds from bor- 
rowing are the small loan companies where the rate of interest is very much 
greater than the rate of interest provided by this section; and I think that the 
passing of this section would do good. On the other hand, there are those 
objections to the section, and I would like to leave the question as to whether 
this section be proceeded with to the committee itself. 

Mr. Tucker: I understood that one of our banks, actually does a small 
loan business in spite of the fact that there 1s no section like this in the present 
Bank Act. JI think, perhaps, the committee should know on what basis they feel 
‘that they have a right to do the business, and perhaps we might find we would 
not have to pass the subsection. 

The CuairMAN: In your absence, Mr. Tucker, we had a lot of evidence 
very exhaustive evidence on the subject. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am going to say this: for what it is worth, I think 
it is worth trying. It is not perfect by any means. It is well known that under 
small loans section as outlined by Mr. Stewart of the Bank of Commerce 
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the amount of interest charge actually collected from the borrower in this 
class is in excess of what ordinarily we understand should be the maximum 
charge by the bank, and yet a case has been made out for the small borrower 
who cannot get funds in any other way. It may relieve him from going to the 
loan sharks; it may relieve him from going to other facilities which compete for 
this class of business at very much higher rates than are contemplated or allow- 
able under this section. I am going to support the proposal for what it is worth. 


The CuHatRMAN: I believe Mr. Macdonald had an amendment and Mr. 
Perley had an amendment before that. Mr. Macdonald, do I understand you 
are moving an amendment to Mr. Perley’s amendment, or are the two 
amendments separate? 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): My amendment was a subsequent amend- 
ment; Mr. Perley moved his amendment first. My amendment would have to 
be an amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. Perury: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this that Mr. 
Macdonald in moving his amendment in the twelfth line sets out a rate not 
exceeding so and so, and he has not put it in. Maybe if he would put in 
that rate I might agree to it. My idea is to make this so that there will not 
be discrimination between the borrower of $600 and the borrower of $550 
and the borrower of $300. Now, I want to have a rate put in there so that 
even with the discount and the paying of money the borrower, under the Act, 
will not pay an exorbitant rate. I do not see why a man borrowing $550 
should get the money for 6 per cent, and a man borrowing $450 should have 
to pay the equal of 93 per cent. If Mr. Macdonald will insert in there at the 
twelfth line a rate of 4 of 1 per cent, or whatever he chooses, per month it 
might be agreeable to me. I would like to see it not more than 4 of 1 per cent 
per month when the man had paid in full. 

While I am on my feet I agree with what the minister says. This section 
2 is somewhat confusing. I would like to have seen it withdrawn altogether and 
in section 1 insert a certain rate of interest or discount that might be accepted. 
I have an amendment to section 91 which asks that the rate be reduced from 
6 per cent to 5 per cent. Now, I might be willing to make a compromise, and 
I would suggest cutting out this second section altogether and putting them all 
under subsection 1. As I say, if Mr. Macdonald will put in the rate there 
it might be acceptable to me. 


Mr. Macpnonaup (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, if the section is to be with- 
drawn I have no objection. I see the great difficulty of deciding just what is 
going to be a small loan and what is going to be a loan in the regular course 
of business. As Mr. Tucker said when he raised the question the other day, 
a man goes into a bank and he wants $500. Is the banker going to say, 
“Well, we will put you in the small loan section’, and therefore really charge 
him a rate of 93 per cent per annum or is the banker going to say, “Oh, we 
will leave you in the 6 per cent class”? I do not see how we can differentiate 
and, as I said, I would be quite agreeable to having the section withdrawn 
altogether. The only reason I moved the amendment was because the section 
was in the Act, and if the committee thinks it is in the best interests of all 
concerned that some people should not pay 92 per cent while others are paying 
6 per cent I am certainly in accord with that but on the other hand if the 
committee says that some people are to pay 9% per cent and some 6 per cent 
then I think the man who is paying 92 per cent -should know that. I do 
not think the banks should say, “Here, we are giving you a discount of 5 per 
cent”, and the man goes away thinking that he is getting a discount of 5 per 
cent and thinking that he is only pay 5 per cent whereas he is paying 9$ 
per cent. As TI pointed out the other day there are different ways of figuring 
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this out. In one case you find he pays 9$ per cent; in another case it might be 
over 10 per cent; in another case it might be over 12 per cent, and in another 
case it might be over 13 per cent. In another case where a man pays back 
at the end of two months instead of keeping the loan for a year the rate goes 
up to about 33 per cent per annum. Therefore, I think it should be definitely 
set out in the Act if we are going to have the section just what rate a man 
is paying. The evidence given by Mr. Stewart of the Bank of Commerce was 
that they could not do business at a rate of less than 9} per cent. Therefore, 
I think a man should know he is paying 93 per cent. If that is the lowest rate 
on which they can do business then I would insert in that blank, “A rate not 
exceeding 4 of 1 per cent per month”. That equals 9 per cent per annum. 


The Cuamrman: Gentlemen, the minister has made a suggestion that if 
the committee is in favour of withdrawing the section he will withdraw it. I 
suggest we just take an informal vote as to how many would like to have 
the section withdrawn. Please raise your hands. 


Mr. McCann: I do not think that the section should be withdrawn. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Neither do I. 


Mr. McCann: There is, especially in small communities, a need for some 
institution which will make small loans to people with very little security. 
What happens in a small town adjacent to a city? These people cannot obtain 
the service which they want in their own community and they go to a larger 
community and get that service and pay very, very dearly for it. One of the 
reasons they have to pay such exorbitant rates is that those people are not 
known to the people in the larger community. The man in a town of 6,000 
or 7,000, where there is no small loan company, is well known to the banker. 
His status is known. He may want a small loan. He has not the facilities 
for getting that loan when he has not the security but by virtue of the fact 
that he is known to that banker he can get a loan under the present proposed 
legislation, one which he sorely needs and which he will not be paying in two 
months. I think the banker in a community should be the judge and that 
service should be extended to people in smaller communities. Section 91 will 
do that. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, there is a saying that hard cases make bad 
law. Where you have one case that might be benefited by giving a man the 
right to borrow money at 9% per cent you are going to open up the possibility 
that hundreds and hundreds of farmers will be charged more than the legal 
rate which we intend to be charged against them. If we are going to put a 
subsection here that you can charge an effective rate of almost 10 per cent 
on loans under $500 as long as you make them repayable on a monthly basis 
there is no use putting a top limit on loans of under $500 in subsection 1. 
I think that is very clear. My idea is that you will do far more harm by 
trying to provide credit at 93 per cent if you ever put through subsection 2. 
You will do far more harm by doing that because you will make subsection 1 
ineffective in far more cases and do far more harm. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I understand that many of the banks as a public service do make small loans 
at under the legal rate. One bank, I understand, has actually made in the 
last year over 60,000 loans at or under the legal rates. If one bank can do 
that, then other banks can do it. If an amendment which I intend to make 
carries, that the banks shall be made to account to at least each parliament 
for their stewardship, then the extent to which they meet the needs of the 
small borrower will be taken into account when the question comes up as to 
whether their charters shall be renewed or not. I do not think we should 
have to be in the position where we have got to perhaps have our farmers 
charged up to almost 10 per cent in order to get the banks, out of the generosity 
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of their hearts, to lend the small borrowers in the towns and cities. I do 
submit this, that before we in any way shall amend this law so that the banks 
can charge our farmers on loans under $500 as high as almost 10 per cent, 
in order to allow or on the alleged basis that it is necessary to let small borrowers 
in small towns and cities get loans of under $500, then I submit that we 
should think very carefully before we do that. My submission, Mr. Chairman, 
is that if we do that, then we practically might just as well repeal subsection 1. 
I understand some of the banks actually do charge more than 7 per cent on 
this small loan business. If they can do that now under the Act as it stands 
at the present time, I should like to know how they do it; and if they can 
do it under the Act as it stands at the present time legally, I can see no purpose 
in passing subsection 2. 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: It is a limitation, that is all. 
Mr. Tucker: I beg your pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: The section is a limitation. If a bank is charging more 
than 9 per cent now on small loans, this limits them to 92 per cent. 


Mr. Tucker: On what basis? When there is an actual limit, and the 
discount rate or interest rate the bank may charge at the present time is 
7 per cent, by what right doés the bank charge 93 per cent as it does at the 
present time? I have often wondered on what basis they do that. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Excuse me. Mr. Tucker. I cannot explain it myself. 
I heard Mr. Stewart of the Bank of Commerce give his evidence, and he stated 
that they were advised and satisfied that they had the right to follow the 
practice that they are following; but it is a complicated practice. They contend 
they are not charging more than 6 per cent, but it looks very much like 10 or 
12 per cent to me. 


Mr. Prrtey: He admitted that they were taking a chance. 


Mr. Tucker: If they are able to do that as the law stands at the present 
time under a section similar to subsection 1, then it reinforces me in my attitude 
that we should not, on any account, weaken subsection 1 in order to try to deal 
with these cases of a few people who cannot get ordinary loans of $500 at 
whatever legal rate we fix under subsection 1. I submit that the banks ought to 
be made to feel that they are discharging a public trust, that they are an arm 
of government, that they are responsible to the representatives of the people in 
discharging a public trust, and if this could be done you would not find they 
would say that they would not do at 6 per cent this small amount of business 
that they will do at 9 per cent but not at 6 per cent; especially in view of the 
fact that many of the banks to-day are doing a vast amount of business in loans 
of under $500 each at under 7 per cent. There are few loans where they say 
they will not do business at under 6 per cent but would do it at 9. I think it 
would be a terrible thing to destroy the top limit of interest on loans under $500 
in section (1) in order to take care of the few cases where they will not do 
business at under 6 per cent and would do it at 9. I submit very strongly, 
especially to those representing farming districts, that they should be very 
careful in lifting this top lmit that we are proposing to put in this Act in 
section (1), in order to try to take care of a few hard cases. I submit if the 
banks think they can take care of them with the Act as it stands at the present 
time, there is all the more reason for not passing subsection 2. 

The CuHatrMAn: Mr. Tucker, may I suggest that evidence was taken in the 
matter under discussion on Wednesday, May 31, and on June 1, and I commend 
that evidence to your reading. Now, may I go on to say that having in view 
the hour it would be just as well to have an adjournment and allow the minister 
time for reflection on the clause. 


The committee adjourned to meet Wednesday at 11.30 a.m. 
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July 26, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 

The CyatrMan: Gentlemen, as we commence our forty-fourth session I 
think perhaps I should just remind you that we have on the agenda, in addition 
to the bill respecting banks and banking which we are now considering, an: Act 
to incorporate the Industrial Development Bank, a bill to amend the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act, an Act to encourage the provision of intermediate term and 
short term credits to farmers for the improvement and development of farms 
and for the improvement of living conditions thereon. Those are the public 

bills. In addition we have the following private bills: an Act to incorporate the 
Workers’ Benevolent Association of Canada, an Act to change the name of the 
Discount and Loan Corporation of Canada to Personal Finance Company of 
Canada, and to consider the substance of an Act to incorporate the Alberta 
Provincial Bank. It is the 26th of the month. We are told that the session 
is shortly coming to an end. It follows that we should expedite our work. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with the 
work of the day, may I remind the committee that when Mr. McGeer was 
questioning Mr. Jackson on Monday, the 17th instant, Mr. McGeer raised the 
point that “Sidelights on the Great Depression”—that is the book that was filed 
by Mr. Jackson—contained a diagram illustrating the decline of Canada’s 
merchandise exports as from February, 1929, but that it contained no corres- 
ponding diagram illustrating the decline of Canada’s merchandise imports at 
the beginning of the depression. Mr. Jackson recognized that what Mr. McGeer 
said was a legitimate criticism of “Sidelights” and he promised that he would 
repair that omission. Mr. Jackson has forwarded to me two diagrams, with 
explanatory notes which explain the previous omission. I would suggest that 
those diagrams with explanatory notes be filed for the benefit of all members 
of the committee and be printed. 


The Cuatrman: And you so move? 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): I would so move. 
The CuaArrMANn: Is the motion carried? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, the other day we could not sit because we 
had not a quorum. I think there were eleven members here and we could not 
get fifteen. This morning we lost fifteen minutes waiting for a quorum of 
fifteen, and that fifteen minutes could have been well used, I think. If we are 
going to sit while the house is in session, if is inevitable that it is going to be 
hard to get a quorum, and I suggest that we reduce the quorum to ten. 

The Ciarmman: I think it is the consensus of the committee that with 
work such as we have before us, and the importance of it, we ought to try our 
best to have fifteen. History repeats itself. It was some ten minutes before 
we had ten, so we did not have to wait too long to get. the additional five. 

Mr. Tucker: I think it would be wise to take that power, Mr. Chairman; 
however, if you want to take a chance on getting a quorum of fifteen, it is all 
right with me. 

Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, over the night I have been giving some thought 
to the matter of section 91. I presume that is what we are on now. 
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The CuairMAN: We are on section 91, yes. By the way, Mr. Graham, 
the minister has a statement to make on section 91. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Mr. Chairman, after giving this matter some further 
thought— 

Mr. Maypank: This is on section 91? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: On section 91, subsection 2, relating to the small loan 
business. I think that I would favour the withdrawal of the section. The 
banks have been interviewed and they give the assurance that they will do the 
very best they can to develop the small loan business within the present interest 
limitations, even though it may mean no profit to them or even a loss. I may 
say that they have been doing some small loan business already, and while I 
think it is a matter for the committee, I think I would advise that the section 
be withdrawn. 


Mr. GrawAM: Mr. Chairman, the minister has put in words exactly what I 
was going to say as to the conclusion that I have come to after thinking it over. 
I am not quite as alarmed as Mr. Tucker at what would happen if the small 
loans subsection were left in. You will recall that we examined officials of the 
bank, and they satisfied me that their own attitude, the method of set-up and 
the necessity of filing returns with the Inspector General, offered reasonable 
safeguards against the abuse of that section. If there was no other way of 
providing cheaper loans to persons on small incomes in times of necessity, I 
would strongly support the retention of this particular subsection. But the 
minister has made a point that weighs heavily with me, which is that by 
deleting it we will not in any way take away the intention or the opportunity 
of the banks, because after all this section is only permissive and not mandatory. 
It does not force the banks to go into the business. I feel that, under the 
circumstances, with doubts in the minds of some of the members, we should 
delete it; and perhaps when the Bank Act comes up again for revision we will 
then have the opportunity of finding out the methods and the results of those 
methods pursued by the banks. 


Mr. McGerrr: Mr. Chairman, there is only one thing I should like to say 
in connection with the withdrawal of this section. We had before this committee 
the small! loans situation generally a few years ago. Arguments were presented 
on behalf of the small loan companies to justify a rate of, I think, 24 per cent 
or 2 per cent a month. It had formerly been 24 per cent, and I think as high 
as 3 percent. The argument that was then presented was that there were a great 
many people with salaries who were faced with emergency circumstances, and 
that these small loan companies were performing a real service to people in 
need. We had before us on that occasion Mr. Leon Henderson, who came here 
as a representative of a foundation in Boston, whose name I just forget at the 
moment. 


The CHatrRMAN: The Russell Sage Foundation. 


Mr. McGerer: Yes, the Russell Sage Foundation. He placed before the 
committee a great deal of information as to the experience in the United States 
that had been investigated by the Russell Sage Foundation. If I remember 
correctly, the bill was held up for two years but it was fiinally agreed that 
that bill would be passed and the law amended on the understanding 
that sweeping investigation would be made and that the full facts of the 
Canadian situation with reference to the good or evil of the small loan companies 
would be placed before the Banking and Commerce Committee. Whether that 
investigation was made or not I do not know, but as far as I know it has 
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never been returned to the Banking and Commerce Committee. Following 
that, the Bank of Commerce engaged in the small loan business and, according 
to the evidence we have before us, that business has been a substantial one and 
a reasonably profitable one. I feel that something should be done to give 
the Canadian people in need of emergency cash requirements in a way that 
would improve the situation as it exists now under the small loan companies. 
I think that the principle you have adopted with regard to small loans to 
farmers. is a sound program. I understand that the proposal in that bill is 
to give a guarantee to the banks against a certain percentage of their losses, 
and in that way to aid the banks to offer a service to farmers requiring loans 
ip to $500. That bill I do not think is in yet, but I undertsand it is coming in. 


The Carman: We have it before the committee now, Mr. McGeer. 


Mr. McGerr: I have not seen the principle. But what I would like to 
ask the minister to consider is this: would it not be practical to extend that 
principle of guaranteeing the banks against losses if they are to be invited 
‘nto the field to become the kind of competition that will put the small loan ° 
companies out of business; to put the 2 per cent rate out of existence in Canada. 

Now, let us make an appeal on this ground; there would be an example, 
and you have developed it, with regard to the farmer. Now, the poor farmer 
is no different from the poor school teacher or the poor civil servant or the 
poor mechanic or the poor salaried person. Poverty is the thing which compels 
people to borrow money. Emergencies of sickness or other circumstances of 
which there are a great variety do hit a person with small means; but they 
do not hit a farmer without means any harder than they hit anybody else. 
Now, if it is sound for the farmer it must be sound for every other Canadian 
in an emergency position; but by extending that kind of co-operation between 
the government and the banks you really put into effect a principle frequently 
enunciated in the phrase, issuing currency and credit in terms of public need, 
not private gain. If you leave the small loan companies to exact that rate 
of interest then you will have an issue of currency and credit not so much in 
the terms of public need as you have it in terms of private gain. I am quite 
sure every member of this committee will agree with me that the guarantee 
by the government of a reasonable percentage such as you have in the loans 
to farmers would certainly not open the flood gates of bankers’ small loans 
to reckless and indiscriminate lending. The guarantee is not going to be 
sufficient to induce the bankers of Canada to deviate from sound practice of 
lending money even in cases of emergency and need; but what we would be 
doing for the great body of our Canadian people, and amongst that body will 
come back to be added the veterans, a great number of whom are going to 
meet adveristies that are common to our present system; if something along 
that line could be done a real service would be achieved by both the govern- 
ment and the banking organization. I would ask the minister to consider that. 


Hon. Mr. Itstny: Well, as I understand the situation, the difficulty in 
small loan business is not so much losses as it is expenses of carrying on the 
business. 


Mr. McGrsr: We went into that pretty well before. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: I refer to the investigation costs and the carrying cost 
of the small loans. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You mean by the banks? 

Hon. Mr. Insury: No, by the small loan companies, and anybody lending 
on instalments in the loaning of money. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is quite true. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: And the guarantee is based on the other principle, that 
there will be certain losses because mistakes will be made in extending credit; 
in other words, in the credit-worthiness of the person to whom loans are made. 
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Mr. McGrrr: The Bank of Commerce did not find the cost of investi- 
gation high. | 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: I think they did. I think there was a lot of expense 
there, a lot. of expense in carrying the loans. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): And they told us it was very difficult to 
segregate the expense of small loans from the expenses of banking generally. 


Hon. Mr. Insutey: Would it not be well to take up the time of the com- 
mittee to ask one of the general managers of the banks what they propose 
to do in relation to the small loan business; I do not mean in the section as 
proposed, I mean if the present proposed limit of 6 per cent is left in. 

Mr. McGerr: Let us have the representative of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Dosson: Mr. Chairman, all of the banks have done a sbstantiat 
small loan business. 


The CuHatrMan: A little louder please, Mr. Dobson. 


Mr. Dosson: I said, they have’ always done a substantial personal loan 
business. We have never set up a special department for that business, but 
we have done a large personal loan business. I haven’t my figures in front of 
me but my recollection is that last year we made 350,000 small loans, that is 
loans below $500, of which 125,000 were what you would call personal loans. 
We have probably not gone into that type of business quite as energetically as 
we might and we are—if this section is dropped prepared to extend it—we 
have been rather fearful of the criticism which may arise if we are allowed 
to collect a larger rate of interest for that type of loan. I am quite sure that 
we can extend our personal loan business much further than we have. I do not 
think it will be a profitable business, but nevertheless we can certainly increase it. 


Mr. Macpnonatp (Brantford): Is that doing it at the present rate? 


Mr. Dosson: I am speaking of the 6 per cent rate. It would be quite 
impossible on anything less than 6 per cent. We can go more extensively into 
advertising and I am quite certain that we can increase that type of loans; and 
what is more, we will. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Is that the rate of interest or discount? 


Mr. Dozsson: That is 6 per cent only; we all agreed that to have the rate 
expressed in terms of discount is not as satisfactory as to have a specific rate. 


The CuHarrmMan: May I just interject for the purposes of the record when 
you say “we” you are speaking of the Royal Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Dosson: Oh, absolutely. If this section is adopted (I am speaking 
of subsection 1) and you give us a rate of 6 per cent, we can give you this 
assurance that we, the Royal Bank, will go all out to try to increase the personal 
loan business. You must remember, of course, that there will always be use for 
the finance companies. The finance companies make loans against chattel 
mortgages and other security of a type which of course we are precluded from 
taking, so there will always be business in that special field for the finance 
companies; but so far as we are concerned we will go all out and give you the 
assurance very definitely to increase the personal loan business on the basis 
of 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. McGerer: Well, are we agreed on that point, that there will always be 
business for the finance companies to assist people to purchase automobiles, 
furniture, household equipment and things of that kind— 

Mr. Dosson: Loans made against chattel mortgages. 

Mr. McGerr: They are pretty well established, and the small loan com- 
panies which charge 2 per cent per month, do not do very much of that kind of 
business. 
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Mr. Dozson: Oh yes, they do. 
Mr. McGzer: They do some, but I mean there are other companies. 
Mr. Dosson: There is no one else doing that. 


Mr. McGerrr: A great many other organizations are financing their own. 
Now, you take the type of emergency loan for sickness. That is not a very 
difficult type of loan to make, is it, because in the case of a person being a 
pauper and having no means by which the loan could be repaid our Canadian 
cities have means of taking care of them. For that type of person we have in 
every city in Canada a free hospital service, and the Canadian medical profession 
has invariably been willing to take care of that type of case whether they 
could pay for it or not. So that when it comes down to these actual loans which 
are being made by the small loan companies they are made on the security of the 
salaried of the community. Will you not agree with that? 

Mr. Dosson: I think the loans they make are made on the security of 
chattel mortgages to quite a large extent. 

Mr. McGrrr: We had the evidence before us, and a great many of the loans 
were made to salaried people. 

Mr. Dosson: That is true. 

Mr. McGerrr: The making of a loan to a salaried person does not require 
very much investigation, does it? 

Mr. Dosson: It does in this way that you should at least get in touch with 
_ the company that is employing the applicant, and in a large city that often is 
not so easy. 

Mr. McGsrr: A man comes in and makes an application for a loan; he 
gives the clerk his record, says whom he is employed by and whom he has been 
employed by in the past, and a telephone message is all that is required to 
check on that, both as to his character and his earning capacity? 

Mr. Dosson: The only bank which really made a thorough investigation 
of this cost is the Canadian Bank of Commerce and they submitted evidence 
to show they did go to very considerable expense in investigating the standing 
of the prospective borrower. 


Mr. McGrer: If I remember correctly—and I have not got the evidence 
before me—I understand the expense there was not very much higher than the 
expense in the general run of business? 

Mr. Dozsson: I do not think that is right. 

Mr. McGezerr: I do not know who the man was who gave that evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. McGerrr: Mr. Stewart gave us that evidence that there was not any 
creat additional expense incurred. What I want to get at is this; assuming the 
same principle was extended to you in the matter of small loans with a guarantee — 
against a percentage of loss would that not substantially increase the scope of 
your lending activity in competition with concerns which are able to charge 
2 per cent per month? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a government guarantee? 

Mr. McGerr: The same as you are going to do for the poor farmer. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The farmer has assets and these people have not. 

Mr. McGrerr: That is not altogether true. A great many of these small 
loan borrowers have assets. I know a great many of them who have their 
homes, We checked up as to the number of Canadian civil servants who were 
involved in some of these companies and it was a very substantial amount. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course, the civil servants have a splendid system of 
their own in Ottawa. 
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Mr. McGerrr: I agree. That has developed, but they are not all in it. We 
checked over on municipal employees and salaried people generally. I remember 
going into that very carefully, and they were the type of people in addition to 
the chattel mortgages that the small loan companies thrived on, but putting it 
to you as a banker, Mr. Dobson, you are going into competition with an outfit 
that is authorized by the law of this same parliament on the recommendation of 
this same committee to charge 2 per cent per month. You are called upon to 
compete with them with a ceiling of 6 per cent a year? 

Mr. Doxsson: Yes, but then we are set up in a much different way from 
what they are. We have much better facilities for handling that type of loan. 

Mr. McGerrr: Tell me this; you know the provision with reference to 
guarantees against losses on small loans to farmers? 

Mr. Dosson: A different type altogether, I would say. 

Mr. McGerr: You say it is a different type. Is that going to assist you to 
extend a wider measure of credit to the poor farmers of Canada who require 
sums of money under $500? 

Mr. Doxsson: That is hardly the type, I would say, but this farm loan bill 
will, of course, enable us to extend our facilities to farmers very considerably. 
There is no doubt about that, but it is a type of loan which, according to the Act, 
might run as long as ten years. We could not very well do that type of business 
unless we had some government backing behind it, but the personal loans for 
the most part are made for short periods. I would say a year is the absolute 
maximum, and sometimes perhaps only three months. I do not think we want 
a government guarantee in this business; I think we would prefer to be free to 
go out and get the business and transact it on our own. 

Mr. McGerrr: As a matter of fact, Mr. Dobson, the small loan companies 
in some instances borrow money for lending from your banks so that, as a 
matter of fact, the banks and the small loan companies are joined together in 
extending credit? 

Mr. Dozsson: You might put it that way. All these loan companies, of 
course, have quite substantial capital of their own. 

Mr. McGerrr: And they bank with the chartered banks? 

Mr. Dosson: When that is exhausted they borrow from the chartered banks. 

Mr. McGerer: Your banks have as clients the small loan companies? 

Mr. Dosson: Just like numerous other types. 


Mr. McGrrr: And for that reason you are not anxious to put them out of 
business? 

Mr. Dosson: We are not anxious to put anyone out of business. _ 

Mr. McGerr: No, but we are. Some of us believe exacting a rate of 2 per 
cent a month on poor Canadians who are forced to borrow as a result of 
emergency is unsound in principle and in economics, and the suggestion is made 
by co-operating with you we can do away with the 2 per cent and get these 
emergency loans for needy impoverished Canadians at a reasonable rate of 
interest. 

Mr. Dosson: Then we would have to go into the chattel mortgage loan 
business. 

Mr. McGerrr: Of course you should. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course they should? 


Mr. McGerr: Of course they should. They should provide banking services 
for the whole of Canada at a reasonable rate. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is there anything hefore the chair, any motion? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Section 91; Mr. Perley has an amendment, if not two 
amendments. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Then this subsection is dropped? 

Mr. McGrerr: It was not dropped when we were discussing with Mr. Dobson. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I want to know what the regularities are. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: The situation is this; I advised the committee not very 
forcefully, by leaving it entirely with the committee, to drop subsection 2 of 
section 91 of the bill in view of the assurance of the banks, but I cannot drop 
a section of the bill; I am not a member of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am going to move that subsection 2 be deleted from 
the bill. 


Mr. Pertry: Mr. Chairman, I may say with respect to that I am quite 
agreeable but as the chairman has mentioned I have an amendment to sub- 
section 1. I want to see some provision for these emergency cash requirements 
by way of small loans over the term. In order to save discussion I wonder if — 
you would allow me, now that we have dropped this section, to amend my 
amendment to subsection 1. Where I have suggested that we delete 6 and 
substitute 44 I should like to strike out 43 and substitute 5, that is, make the 
rate of interest and discount 5 per cent. It might save discussion and facilitate 
matters if you would allow me to do that. 


Some Hon. MremsBers: Question. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: The question is the deletion of subsection 2. 


The CHarMan: Shall we take Mr. Hanson’s motion first? All in favour’ 
please raise their hands. All opposed please raise their hands. Mr. Hanson, 
your motion is carried. 


(Carried.) 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: May I just say a word in comment on Mr. McGeer’s 
remarks? I do not think we should go into this pool guarantee principle now. 
I think we should let the banks have a try at this thing and see how it works 
out. They have given us assurances and I feel myself they are going to do the 
best they can to furnish facilities without any pool guarantee. I do not like 
too great an extension of this list of guarantees. We are always open to the 
accusation that we are taking the risk out of business and letting business take 
the profits, and while I may not show any reaction to those charges in the House 
nevertheless they register. I do not like to carry that too far and besides it is 
a different class of business entirely as has been pointed out. In the case of 
agriculture we are anxious to have a healthy agricultural development of the 
resources of the country. A lot of these loans will be risky. They will be long 
term loans. These small loans on the other hand are not risky to anything 
like the same extent. They are merely expensive. I would not like to contem- 
plate bringing in a pool guarantee Act for small loans this session without much 
more consideration. I think we can very well put the banks on trial on their 
assurances for the time being. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Perley has moved an amendment to clause 91, sub- 
section 1, line 30, delete 6 and substitute 5. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Mr. Chairman, with regard to Mr. Ilsley’s 
former statement, and if I may revert to the statement of Mr. Dobson, I under- 
stood Mr. Dobson to say the banks were not going to make small loans on a 
discount basis but rather on a straight interest rate. I do not know whether 
he was speaking for all the banks. At the present time the Bank of Commerce, 
in any event, does business on a 6 per cent discount rate which must amount 
to nearly an effective rate of 12 per cent. I worked out a 5 per cent discount 
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at 93. I am estimating, and I say that a 6 per cent discount which they will 
now be empowered to use will work out to a rate in the neighbourhood of 11 or 
12 per cent. 


‘The Cuairman: Mr. Macdonald, I think I must rule that Mr. Hanson’s 
motion having carried the section has been dropped. 


Mr. Macponatp (Branftord): I do not want to be out of order, but I say 
there is demerit in the section which we are considering, section 91. The 
words— 


The CHAIRMAN: What subsection? 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Subsection 1: “Except as hereinafter in this 
section provided, no branch shall in any part of Canada except in the territories 
stipulate for, charge, take, reserve or exact any rate of interest or any rate of 
discount....” Now, there are the words I would like to draw to the attention of 
the committee “any rate of discount”. Does that mean that the banks can, as 
the Bank of Commerce is doing now, discount a loan at 6 per cent and the 
borrower pay monthly instalments which brings the effective rate to approxi- 
mately 12 per cent? I would like to have the opinion of the legal department 
as to whether or not that can be done under the Act. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I feel that the point raised by Mr. 
Macdonald is very exclusive because if we deal with that word “discount” in 
the way he suggests it would affect commercial loans as well as small loans, and 
it would affect even the policy of the banks in dealing with overdrafts, because 
the custom of the banks is to charge their interest monthly on overdrafts or 
current loans, and that could immediately open up the question of compounding 
interest twelve times a year and that sort of thing. I think if that were deleted 
we would have far-reaching effects and ramifications that would not be in the 
interest of the borrowing public. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, as I understand the section from reading it 
now it is very difficult to know exactly what a court can do with it. It says 
that they shall not charge any rate of interest or any rate of discount exceeding 
6 per cent per annum. Now, to talk about a rate of discount exceeding 6 per 
cent per annum it seems to me is not good English, and I suggest to clear up that 
matter and show exactly what it does mean that after the words “rate of 
discount” there should be something put in as follows: “where the effective cost 
of any loan exceeds 6 per cent per annum no higher rate of interest shall be 
recoverable by the bank”. If we want to put in a definite maximum we should 
use language of which there can be no doubt, and I do not think that the 
banks were intending to put a top limit of 6 per cent that banks can charge, and 
we should not permit them to exceed it by taking a 6 per cent discount which 
means they are getting a higher rate of interest than 6 per cent per annum. 
I cannot see why, when we do these things, we do not put them in language of 
which there can be no doubt. 


Mr. Gray: I recall Mr. Stewart’s evidence, and I think the discount. worked 
out at something around 11 per cent. I believe we should definitely redraft 
subsection 1 of section 91. For instance, here are the first words, “except as 
hereinafter in this section provided....”. That is to take care of subsection 2 
which has now been deleted. I think subsection 1 should be redrafted. I recall 
distinctly that Mr. Stewart gave evidence that they had taken their own legal 
opinion that it was lawful to do this and has gone ahead on that understanding, 
and I think either Dr. Clark or Mr. Tompkins stated that we had not taken 
any opinion from our Department of Justice as to the legality of the action of 
the Bank of Commerce as to what they were doing with respect to the discount 
rate. This is an exceedingly important section, especially in view of the willing- 
ness of the chartered banks to enlarge on this personal loan business and give 
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it a trial, and we should not have any misunderstanding in this committee; 
therefore I urge that this subsection be redrafted. 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, are we speaking to my amendment now? Is 
this being changed from 6 per cent to 5 per cent? If so, I would like to say that 
I would agree with Mr. Tucker on the principle that he has suggested that we 
might change the wording to make it plainer so that there would be no higher 
rate of discount recoverable, certainly by the banks. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I interrupt a moment? Honourable gentlemen 
have overlooked entirely the last clause of subsection 1 which contains an 
express prohibition in the terms you are now seeking: “....and no higher rate 
of interest or rate of discount shall be recoverable by the bank”. I do not know 
how much stronger you can make it than that. 

Mr. Gray: We had evidence that there was a rate of 11 per cent on 
personal loans. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: On monthly payments—the personal payment. plan. 
I doubt if it is legal; it has never been decided. 

Mr. Gray: I do not think it is legal. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: In the case of the Bank of Commerce the rate did not 
work out at 11 per cent as the result of the 6 per cent discount or 7 per cent 
discount privilege; it worked out at 11 per cent because of some arrangement 
they made for depositing their payments in a savings account running over a 
year or other term. That is what built it up. . 

Mr. Gray: I think we should endeavour to clarify this so that we will know 
where we are going. 

Mr. Tucker: If the Bank of Commerce can charge an effective rate of at 
least 10 per cent per annum under this section by virtue of any arrangement 
they may make then there is nothing to prevent the banks from doing the same 
for the farmers of the country. Now, we are supposed to be legislating in such 
a way that we will control these banks, and I am satisfied from reading this 
section as it is now drafted that it is quite easy to go ahead and charge any rate 
practically which you want to up to about 10 per cent—an effective rate. Surely 
we have power to use language to show that they cannot charge the people an 
effective rate of interest higher than whatever rate we decide on and if they 
do they are infringing the law. I suggest that we draft an airtight section so 
that there shall be no doubt about it. 

Mr. Pertey: May I suggest that in so far as discount is concerned we might 
insert the words that if any higher rate of discount is charged they could not 
recover the interest. 

Mr. McGrer: Can you tell me how the old section read? 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: The old section read as follows:— 

The bank shall not in any part of Canada, except in the territories, 
stipulate for, charge, take, reserve or exact any rate of interest or discount 
exceeding 7 per centum per annum and no higher rate of interest or dis- 
count shall be recoverable by the bank... . 


Mr. McGrer: So you have added in there before the word “discount” the 
words “or any rate of discount’? 


Hon. Mr. Itstry: The old one read: “any rate of interest or discount”. 

Mr. McGerrr: You have added in here “any rate of interest or any rate 
of discount”. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Three words. 

Mr. McGrer: The three words would mean that the banks can establish 
a discount rate of 6 per cent. 
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Hon. Mr. Iusuey: Per annum. 

Mr. McGzrr: I am not sure as to what that means. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: This was given most careful study ten years ago. I 
think Dr. Clark will bear me out in that. In the minds of the committee, of the 
draftsmen, of the Department of Justice and everybody else, they took the view 
that the banks could not charge any higher rate of interest or any higher rate 
of discount than 7 per cent, which is now reduced to 6 per cent. I do not think 
it has ever been tested in the courts, and I question very much if the method 
adopted by the Canadian Bank of Commerce would stand in law, with this 
reservation. As the loaning of the money is a contract between the borrower 
and the bank, they took the view that they have the right to stipulate for 
monthly payments which they do not credit on the loan but which they put into 
a rest or amortization fund bearing a very low rate of interest. The effect of 
that whole procedure is to raise the rate of interest to the borrower. That is 
apparently the way the thing is got around in their personal loans. 

Mr. McGerrr: But, Mr. Hanson, do you not think— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not think it was the intention of parliament that 
that sort of thing should ever be done. If you want to put in a prohibition against 
it, I am all for that. 

Mr. McGerr: Do you not agree that in this section there are two methods 
by which the bank can lend money, on a straight rate of interest and on a dis- 
count rate? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

Mr. McGeer: If the maximum rate is to be 6 per cent, why do they need 
two channels of operation and why not have the 6 per cent rate of interest 
fixed? Then if they want to do any discount business, they have to do it within 
the limit of that. If it means that, as they say it does or as the argument goes, 
then it is not necessary to have the two channels. If it does not mean that, then 
it must mean something else, and I suggest we call Mr. Gardner and let him 
explain to us why the banks need these two methods of making effective charges 
against borrowers. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no objection to hearing Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. McGerr: I should like to hear Mr. Gardner. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no objection if you want to hear him. But these 
two methods of doing business have been in vogue for years; that is, you borrow 
money with interest added or you borrow money and have it deducted at the 
beginning. You do not have to pay the discount. A man has the option.. The 
banks will always give you the option. I know I prefer the first alternative. 
When I borrow, I borrow with interest, and I save the interest on the interest. 

Mr. McGerrr: ‘Tell me how the 6 per cent annual rate would work out at a 
discount, assuming that you borrowed the money for three years. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: My understanding is that this term of discount means 
this. If you go back to your school days, you will remember there is a distinction 
between bank discount and true discount, and that bank discount is a little 
greater than true discount. At least, that is my recollection of the thing. 

Mr. Dosson: It is only a fraction of difference. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I know it is only a fraction, but I quite agree that there 
is a difference. 

Mr. Ciraver: May I have a moment before Mr. Gardner is called? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Curnaver: As I understand it, the minister’s suggestion which he now 
makes is that subsection 2 should be withdrawn from the bill. 

Mr. McGeer: It is withdrawn. 
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Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): It has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Cigaver: Yes, I know. But this whole discussion arises out of that. 
The reason why the minister has suggested that is the difficulty in being able to 
find language which would restrict the banks from making the terms of that 
section which we have deleted apply to all small loans under $500. Coming to 
the main problem, the problem of supplying credit to the needy borrower who 
has no security and who wants to repay in monthly payments, that needy bor- 
rower to-day has to pay an effective rate to the existing loan companies of close 
to 18 per cent, with the exception that one or two of our banks have devised 
an arrangement which some members think violate the terms of the Bank Act. 
I do not agree with that, but Mr. Tucker may be right. At any rate, they have 
devised an arrangement whereby this same needy borrower has been able to 
obtain his credit facilities for about half of what it would cost him were he 
borrowing from the loan companies. As | understand it, the banks have given 
us an assurance that they will try out that scheme and that they will do their 
best to meet that credit need without any further amendments to the Act. If an 
attempt is going to be made to so amend the Act that the banks will not be able 
to enter that field, we have entirely defeated our purpose and the needy bor- 
rowers will still have to pay 18 per cent interest to the loan companies. 

Mr. McGerr: I take it that you assume that they can charge— 

Mr. CurAveR: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McGesr: I take it that you interpret that this discount power gives 
them power to charge the rate that the Bank of Commerce indicates, not a 6 per 
cent maximum? 

Mr. Curaver: I believe that under the Bank Act, as it was until now, the 
Bank of Commerce was quite within their legal rights in entering into a con- 
tract with its borrowers whereby it would require the borrowers to set aside this 
special deposit account and pay into it. If we are to withdraw that right 
entirely from the banks—and we must be realists—and delete that practice, then 
of course we are throwing all of those needy borrowers back to the loan com- 
panies and they will have to pay 2 per cent a month interest. Why would it not 
be the better part of wisdom to take the banks at their word? They say they 
will enter this field and will endeavour to supply this service. The borrower will 
get it at much less cost than he is paying the loan companies. Let us Just try 
that and see how it works for a while. 


The CuairnMAN: Mr. Gardner. 
Mr. B. C. Garpner, General Manager, Bank of Montreal, recalled: 


The Witness: The argument seems to be on the relative merits of interest 
and discount. Perhaps we might refer to actual figures. I had them made up 
some time ago. It is a simple calculation. If a man borrows $100 for one year, 
with 6 per cent interest added, of course when he comes to pay, at the time he 
has to pay $100 and $6. If the same $100 loan is discounted for a year, the 
borrower gets $94 and the effective rate on that is 6-38 per cent. That is all 
that is involved in $100 borrowed for one year, without any instalment payments, 
a difference of 38 cents. I would not like to see the committee recommend the 
doing away with the 6 per cent discount, for the reason that it makes the opera- 
tion of loaning far more difficult. We get hundreds, yes, thousands of trade bills 
that are put in to us, say $146.03 for three months. The discount is taken off 
and the proceeds are credited to the payee. If you stop us from discounting 
that kind of paper, the borrower would assumably get the gross amount credited 
to his account; and then when the note matures you have got to go through the 
business of calculating how much you are going to charge the borrower at the 
end of that three-month period. I am talking purely of the technique, not of 
whether it costs the borrower a little more or a little less. But from the banks’ 
point of view, it would add very considerably, I think, to their cost of operations. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It would shackle their operations. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is a practical problem. 

The Wirness: It is simply a practical problem. It is true it costs a bor- 
rower a little more, but it is the far simpler way of dealing with the business. 
We do not have any complaints from the vast majority of our customers on the 
ground of discount. It is only a matter of 38 cents when $100 is borrowed for 
the whole year. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q@. It would affect your discount business; it would affect the whole of 
your operation?—A. Yes, we do far more of that. 
Q. It would affect the operation of your commercial business?—A. That 
is exactly the point. 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. Taking a hundred dollars in monthly instalments, how would that work 
out?—A. I have not the calculations on that with me. 

Mr. McGrer: The Bank of Commerce gave it to us as being around 
11} per cent. 

The Witness: Mr. Perley’s question is as to the basis on which it worked 
out when payments are deposited in a separate account on the basis of a 
specific loan. I think we had that worked out—5 per cent interest gives a rate 
of 93 per cent, something of that sort. 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. Is this not a fact also that you would have a good many small borrowers 
who would prefer to discount it because they would have their interest paid 
when they paid the balance of the amount.—A. I would say that is generally 
correct; there would be no more interest to pay, they would have a certain 
amount to pay and then they would be finished. 

Q. They would be finished with the transaction; they would discount $100 
at 6 per cent and that works out that they would get $94; of course, they 
would have to pay back $100 but they would know perfectly that there would 
be no additional interest at the end of the period?—A. That is right. 

Mr. McGrrr: But he pays more than 6 per cent on the amount that he 
actually borrowed? 

The Witness: I believe the rate is 6°38 per cent if he borrows it for the 
year. 

Mr. McGerer: So that if he wants to make an effective rate of discount 
on the note interest of 6 per cent you would have to deduct less than 6 per cent. 

The Witness: That is true of course. i 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It would have to be based on what is known as true 
discount. 

Mr. McGeer: Yes, true discount; but you say 6 per cent because you are 
legally and actually charging more than 6 per cent. 

The Witness: Yes, the 6 per cent discount is provided for in the Act. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): The next question is this; as far 
as your discount is concerned the borrower pays back $100 and he is finished 
with the transaction then; is it not a fact that you have thousands of loans 
for discount at 6 per cent or less? 

The WitnEss: Yes, 6 per cent is the normal rate; I suppose most of them 
are carried at 5 per cent or less. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ilsley: 

Q. I think the committee is interested in the instalment business. You 
make some loans repayable by monthly instalments over a period of time, 
do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. What charge do you make and how do you make it when you make those 
loans?—A. In our class of personal loans, and I might say that we have already 
made since we started in March of 1939 over 90,000 of these loans, and the 
effective rate of 7 per cent; and we do not run a deposit account and when he 
pays the sum he pays it actually on the note; and the result is that the rate of 
interest he pays is within the terms of the present bank Act, which is 7 per cent. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): When he makes a payment on one of the 
instalments, the amount of the principal is reduced and the interest is only 
charged on the balance? 


The Witness: Quite; in other words, if you loan a man $100: and charge 
him $3.25 and he pays twelve monthly instalments, the effective rate is 7 
per cent. 


Mr. Tucker: That is with regard to your own bank? 


The Wrirness: I am only speaking for the Bank of Montreal. As I say, 
we have made a large number of loans. We started in March of 1939 and we 
have made over 93,000 loans totalling $14,791,000. 


Mr. McGrrr: Have you got any reports on the cost of those loans? 


The Witness: No, because we run this business as part of our ordinary 
business, just to throw it into the pot with all the other activities of the bank 
and I think it would be practically impossible to ascertain what the cost of 
doing that part of our business would be. 


Mr. McGrer: Have you got any review of any type of borrower? 
The Witness: I do not think I have. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. Would I be correct in assuming it is mostly the salaria type?—A. What 
type? 

Q. Salaria—salaried people—A. No, I think not. I can give you a very 
definite example of our branch at Sydney; since this business was started 
down there we have made over 2,000 loans, about 2,500 loans, principally to 
coal miners— 

Q. Made to wage earners, salaried people?—A. Well, yes; a lot. of railway 
employees, post office employees and people of that type—school teachers 
and so on. ; 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. We are proposing to reduce the legal rate of interest and discount from 
7 per cent to 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. Have you formed any estimate of what the increase in revenue would 
result from that reduction in interest and discount rate?—A. I have not made 
any calculations, but I can tell the committee this; that some months ago we 
sent out a circular to all of our branches stating that the rate of interest was to 
be reduced in all cases to 6 per cent throughout the entire field with the exception 
of personal loans still standing on the 7 per cent basis, and so we have anticipated 
any action the committee might take of reducing the rate from 7 per cent to 6 
per cent. 
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By Hon. Mr. Isley: 


©. The discount on a $100 loan repayable in a year by monthly instalments 
is $3.65, is that correct?—-A. Yes. A man borrows $100, he gets $96.35—he pays 
the bank in monthly instalments of $8.33. 

@. And that is equivalent to a discount rate per annum of 7 per cent?— 
A. No, I think it is equivalent to an interest rate per annum of 7 per cent. 


Mr. McGekr: Instead of deducting 7 per cent you deduct less than that and it 
balances out so that the effective rate on everything is balanced out at 7 per 
cent. 


The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 


(. A borrower walks into your bank and he presents a request for a loan of 
$100 for say three months, or two months, or whatever it may be; and he borrows 
for that period and then at the end of that time he finds that he can only pay 
$25, so you renew the note and you keep on renewing it until he finally pays the 
whole amount borrowed?—A. That is right. 

Q. So the discount rate is broken down into periods that are convenient or of 
immediate necessity, is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. So you cannot figure, Mr. Chairman, as the minister pointed out; you 
cannot figure except on special cases where the discount rate would apply to the 
whole twelve months with a monthly payment, because he can discount for 
one, two, three, four, five, six or twelve months; so that in practice this class of 
borrower generally receives the money for the period which he considers necessary. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Let me point out this, this is my understanding of it, some- 
one will correct me if I am wrong; the Canadian Bank of Commerce is not relying 
on section 91, or the 7 per cent discount privilege. That is not the basis upon 
which they build up—if I might use the word build up—that is not the basis 
on which they make their charge of 10 and 11 per cent at all. There is something 
else which results in that. 

Mr. McGerrr: What is it? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It is the requirement that the money must be deposited 
in a savings account—something I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland Ont.): In a savings account which is blocked. 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: And the savings account is blocked, that is it. They con- 
tend that is strictly within the law. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): It is blocked against repayment of 
the loans. 7 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: Yes. 

Mr. Prertey: But the bank can make any arrangement they lke with an 
individual, they discount it at 12 per cent or 5 or whatever they like? 

The Witnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Preritey: As long as in the end they do not charge them more than 
allowed by the Act? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And you say a great majority of them pay only 5 per 
cent? 

The Wirness: YeS, the bulk of the loans in amount. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Did I understand you to say that you made loans at 
5 per cent and less? 

The Witness: I would say that is correct. I have not got my statistics 
before me so I cannot be sure; I say that subject to correction. 
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Mr. McGrrr: They gave the general rate as 43. 

Mr. Tucker: What I am getting at is, it is only the outlying districts, 
such as our unfortunate western country, that pay a higher rate than the rest 
of the country. When the rest of the country was getting loans at 7 per cent 
we were paying 8. When the legal rate was reduced to 7 per cent with a 
penalty we were paying 7 per cent while other parts of Canada were paying 6. 
Now we are reducing the top rate to 6 per cent, but as | understand from you 
the bulk of the rest of the country will be paying 5 per cent. If that 1s correct 
‘+ is for that reason I am supporting Mr. Perley’s amendment because if the 
bulk of the rest of the country can get interest at 5 per cent then I think we 
should put on a top legal rate to assist the poorer parts of the country which 
need that help more than the richer parts, and that the banks should spread 
their charges around so that the better-off parts will help partly to carry the 
parts that are worse off. 

The Wirness: That requires social adjustment. That does not require 
adjustment of rates of interest. 

Mr. Tucker: That is exactly what we are doing when we pass this bill. 
We are putting a top limit on, and I should think that you will spread the 
cost around and put some charges on the better off parts of the country which 
will enable you to make up what you have been wanting to charge in the 
past in the worse off parts. 

The Witness: That is a job for the government. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. It is correct that the bulk of your loans now will be put out at 5 per 
cent?—-A. There is an exhibit here, exhibit 11, average interest and discount 
rates. Mr. Tompkins brings it to my attention. On the whole amount of 
all loans and advances mentioned above made in Canada in 1943 the average 
interest rate is 4°28. I think that answers the question. 


By Mr. McGeer: 
Q. That included call loans, and eliminating call loans I understand it 
brought it to about 44.—A. Small loans— 
Q. I said call loans.—A. Call loans are only a comparatively smal] part. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. The fact is that the rate is not based on geographical considerations? 
so ANOS itris NOt | 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. Does that rate include loans to the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it include short term loans?—A. It includes everything, according 
to this statement. 

Q. That is, the effective rate of interest which your bank received in 
1943 was 4:28?—A. I did not catch your question. 

Q. The effective rate of interest which your bank received in 1943 was 
4-28 per cent?—A. It is all banks. 


Mr. McGerrr: But not on government loans. 


By Mr. Tucker: 
Q. What was the effective rate of interest received by all banks on loans 
to other than governments?—A. I could not tell you that offhand. 
Q. I think it would be very interesting. I would like to~have that before 
I vote on this section. 
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Mr. Tomrxins: Perhaps I might explain this breakdown. Mr. Gardner 
has referred to exhibit No. 11 which is at page 118. It breaks down the loans 
into certain categories in accordance with the returns which the banks submit 
semi-annually. It has a section for dominion and provincial government loans; 
it has a section for municipal loans, one for call and short loans, and then 
the last section for other loans. The average last year on this other loan 
section—and I take it this would answer Mr. Tucker and Mr. McGeer—was 
an average interest rate of 4°43 and an average discount of 5:38. That is 
in regard to ordinary loans excluding call loans and government and municipal 
loans. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That would include commercial and draft 
Mr. Tompkins: Everything. 

Mr. McGesr: Make it 4-5. 

Mr. Tompkins: 4:43 is the average interest rate. 


The Wrirness: I think I might be allowed to explain that interest rates 
are not based on a geographical basis. I should like to make that quite clear. 
They are based on the risk. We are national institytions; we are not working 
for the East more than the West. 


Mr. Gray: Is it possible to know what percentage of the loans included in 
there are call loans, because call loans certainly are a special category? 


Mr. Tomrxins: Call loans are in separately. I have quoted ordinary 
loans. 


Mr. Prertny: Mr. Chairman, I think we have had almost enough discussion 
on this matter. We have the statement here that the banks are now charging 
an average general rate of 4:28. I want to make sure that the western 
Canada farmers—and there is no doubt that is where the higher rate loans 
are made—will be put into a class where they will come somewhere near this. 
My amendment asks for 5 per cent. If you change 6 and make it 5 per cent 
it will not prevent the banks carrying on as they are to-day in eastern Canada 
where there are three or four different classes of loans made, where you have 
given the rates and where it now averages 4:28. It will just make sure that 
one class of borrower will get it at 5 per cent, not even as low as the average 
of all other loans. I do not think we are asking too much. There have been 
pretty exorbitant rates of interest charged in western Canada for a number 
of years. As Mr. Tucker says there is evidence that the banks were getting 
8 per cent when it was 7 per cent, and when it was 8 per cent they were getting 
9. If we put 5 per cent in there I do not think we are discriminating, certainly - 
not against these other loans, and we are making sure that one class of 
borrowers who have been paying exorbitant rates will only have to pay 5 
per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I ask a question? Do you say that the rates 
charged in western Canada to-day are exorbitant? 


Mr. Pertey: I would think they were considering the circumstances of the 
rates that have prevailed last year in Canada. I think this 7 per cent rate in 
western Canada is exorbitant when we consider the evidence that has been 
taken before this committee as to what different industries and the government 
itself are paying. I think 7 per cent is an exorbitant rate. It is quite evident 
that the minister thinks so when he amends the Act to 6 per cent. All that I 
want to do is to make sure that a certain class of borrower will not pay more 
than 5 per cent. The statement was made this morning that on the average all 
banks are getting 4-28. I think asking for 5 per cent is not unreasonable. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. May I ask this question? Will the banks be frank and tell us whether 
or not the principle does not apply to which Mr. Perley has given expression 
that in so far as western Canada is concerned on farm loans, short term loans 
to farmers, the banks do not recognize the principle, that they do charge as a 
matter of course and general practice from 1 to 2 per cent higher than they do 
in other agricultural communities of Canada?—A. No, I would say that the 
rate of interest is governed by the risk. The lower you make the maximum 
rate of interest the less we shall be able to do in the matter of lending. 

Q. Quite true, but do you not recognize there is a greater risk as far as 
loans to farmers of western Canada than eastern Canada?—a. I would think 
probably statistics show there are more crop failures in western Canada than 
there are in the good farming districts of Ontario. 

Q. Let us admit that as the principle, that the risk involved determines 
the rate. Do not the bankers as such in dealing with agricultural interests and 
the small borrowers of western Canada recognize, or does not history teach, 
that there is a greater risk and that they therefore say as 4 matter of practice 
there should be a higher rate of interest generally in the rural parts of western 
Canada than they have in the rural parts of eastern Canada?—A. I think it is 
difficult to make a general statement on it because some districts have had good 
crops over a long period of years but generally speaking I would say that the 
risks have been found to be greater in western Canada than they are in the east. 

Q. And therefore generally speaking the rate has been higher?—A. I dare 
say that is true. 

Q. Surely you know as a matter of practice. I am not satisfied with that 
answer myself.—A. You would like me to go a little further? I think I will 
agree with you that the rates are higher. 

Q. Let us be fair about it. I think the same thing applies to mortgage 
companies. In lending in western Canada they do charge 1, 2, 3 and 4 per cent 
higher than they would for small loans in eastern Canada because of the risk 
involved? 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 

Q. May. I ask the witness a question? Is it not a fact that provincial legis- 
lation in the western provinces such as moratoriums and exemptions from 
seizures is an element of the risk as opposed to eastern legislation?—A. Yes, 
[ think so. 

Q. It is an element in the risk. It vitiates your security. 

Mr. McGesr: You are putting the cart before the horse. 

The CHarrMan: Order, please; Mr. Tucker has the floor. 


The Wrrness: We have some general managers here who are very familiar 
with western Canada. I have not worked on the prairies for twenty years. If 
you really want to go into conditions in western Canada I would prefer to have 
one of these gentlemen take the stand. 


By, Mr. Tucker: 


Q. You said that the risk determined the rate, but is it not true that in 
western Canada, particularly since sc many branches have been closed and in 
most small western towns there is only one bank left in each town, that the 
element of competition which is much more present in the more thickly settled 
districts of central Canada is not present in the western and maritime provinces,, 
and, therefore, you have not got the pressure of competition to force down 
interest rates; is not that true?—A. I do not think that has a great effect om 
interest rates. 
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Q. You do not think there is any competition between banks in regard to 
getting business that would tend to reduce interest rates in the central parts of 
Canada?—A. I did not say that. .- 

Q. That is what I am asking you—A. I say that the closing of a branch 
in one particular point does not have much effect on interest rates. 

Q. No, but Il am suggesting to you that the element of competition in the 
central part of Canada, the more thickly settled parts of Canada, forces interest 
rates much below the legal top limit; is not that true?—A. I do not know that 
that is true. 

Q. Do you suggest, Mr. Gardner, that competition has nothing to do with 
reducing interest rates in the more thickly settled parts of the country?—A. I do 
not suggest that. 

Q. I suggest that-—A. Now, don’t try to take both sides of the argument. 

Q. I want your opinion—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. That competition has nothing to do with it?—A. I do not say it has 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. Then it has something to do with it?—A. I do not think it has nothing 
to do with it. 

The CuairMAN: I do not think it is necessary to press the question further. 


Mr. Tucker: I am interested in this question, and I want to show that 
where the top rate of interest is needed is where they have not got competition. 


The Witness: I do not think that is correct. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. Why do you say that is incorrect?—A. Why is a fact a fact? I do 
not know. It happens to be true. 

Q. Is not this true, that where we have competition in the more thickly 
settled parts of Canada this top interest rate will not be effective because your 
charge is much underneath it already?—A. I think that could be generally true, 
although you cannot speak generally on this subject. It depends on the 
standing of the borrower—do not overlook the standing of the borrower. 

Q. Is it not true that as a matter of general custom, regardless of the 
standing of the borrower, in western Canada the policy was to charge at least 
1 per cent higher than was charged in the central part of Canada?—A. I would 
not commit myself to that theory, no. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford) : 


Q. Are there not a great many loans made in eastern Canada at the 
maximum rate?—A. Yes, there would be quite a few. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And many offices are closed in eastern 
Canada? 

The Wirness: Yes, in the east and in the west. 

The CHarrMan: I will call Mr. Dobson to the stand. 


Mr. Dosson: Mr. Chairman, as the institution I represent has the largest 
number of branches in western Canada perhaps I could tell the committee some 
interesting phases of this matter. We have endeavoured to, and we have 
followed a policy of equalizing rates between western Canada and eastern 
Canada, and there is now no discrimination. At one time rates were higher 
in western Canada; when we were establishing branches in small out of the 
way communities the rates were higher. Now, we have adopted a policy, and 
I think other banks are doing the same thing, of equalizing rates. For instance, 
we are now lending money in western Canada at a 5 per cent. We charge 5 
per cent, say to the Dominion Steel and Coal Company who might want 
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$100,000 and we lend a rancher at High River money at 5 per cent; so there 
is now no discrimination. I am sure of that. The rate charged to farmers in 
western Canada now, for the most part, is 6 per cent, and we charge a farmer 
in Ontario 6 per cent, and we charge a farmer, in Nova Scotia 6 per cent. 
Furthermore, regarding your other point, the rates charged at non-competitive 
points are the same as those charged at competitive points. You raised a point 
about that, but there is no discrimination; the same rates are charged at 
non-competitive points as at competitive points. 

Mr. McGrer: Have you any eastern municipalities you lend money to? 

Mr. Dosson: Yes, frequently. 

Mr. McGeer: What rate do you charge? 


Mr. Dosson: Oh, the rates vary. I do not think I could give you the rates— 
4 per cent, and in some cases 33 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Depending upon the standing of the municipality. 
Mr. Dosson: Yes, the standing of the municipality. 
Mr. Peruey: Do you say that the rate now in force in the west is 6 per cent? 


Mr. Dorson: We have been reducing our rates. And another point I would 
like to bring out is in regard to your reference to this 4:27 per cent or whatever 
it was-—I think it was 4°55—included in that rate, which is the net rate that 
the banks get, are large loans to the Canadian Wheat Board at 3 per cent. 
They borrowed on an average last year $50,000,000. That average rate also 
includes large loans to elevator companies where the rate 1s around 34 per cent 
against warehouse receipts. Then, also included in that are large loans and 
many loans to purchasers of victory bonds at the time of victory bond sales. 
Temporarily there were large loans made sometimes as low as 14 per cent 
the coupon rate. Those special loans pull down the average rate to that 
which is shown in the statement. So you could not say that the average rate 
for commercial business is 44 per cent. 

Mr. Perey: You admit, then, that the average rate is lower than 5 per 
cent all over Canada at the present time? . 

Mr. Dosson: Lower than 5 per cent? I do not think I said that, did I? 
I did not say that. I think the table showed that the average rate which the 
bank collected during the year was less than 5 per cent, but I explained that 
was because of these special loans being included in the table—that brought 
the average down. 


Mr. Pertey: There would not be any great objection to inserting the word 
“five” in here? 


Mr. Dosson: A very great objection in my Judgment, yes, very creat. 

Mr. Epwarps: Will you clear up the question as to what is the rate charged 
to elevator companies for grain? 

Mr. Dorson: It varies; against warehouse receipts the rate is 33 per cent. 

Mr. Epwarps: That is in the country elevators? 


Mr. Dosson: No, those are terminals; the country elevator rate is around 
41 per cent, as I recall it. 


Mr. Epwarps: And the terminals? 

Mr. Dosson: 34 per cent on warehouse receipts at terminal points. 
Mr. Epwarps: And substantial sums are involved, are they not? 
Mr. Dosson: Yes. 


Mr. Epwarps: Now the question in my mind with regard to that is this: 
the project is owned by the Dominion of Canada, that market is assured, and 
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yet you lend short-term loans to the dominion government at less than one-half 
of that very same rate and yet we are paying 34 per cent on warehouse receipts; 
where is the risk in that? 


Mr. Dosson: The risk is almost nil—we are lending against the highest 
type of securities when we have terminal elevator receipts—you are talking now 
about line elevators? 

Mr. Epwarps: Yes. 

Mr. Dosson: There is a big service given in connection with line elevators 
that does not apply in connection with terminal elevators, and that class of loan 
has always carried a higher rate. 

Mr. McGerer: What do you mean by big service? 

Mr. Prertey: You said the elevator companies got the money at 34 per cent. 

Mr. Dosson: Against warehouse receipts. 

Mr. Prerury: Yes. They in turn can make an advance to the farmers, and 
they do, and they charge at a greater interest rate than that. I would like to 
see the farmers come in and get short-term loans and get them at a reasonable 
rate of interest. I can appreciate that they cannot get it at 34 per cent, but 
they borrow and get it now from the elevator companies. The terminal elevators 
have interior elevators throughout the country, and once the wheat is there the 
storage receipt is issued and they lend money to the farmer on that and charge 
6, 7 and 8 per cent. 

Mr. Dosson: The elevator company? 


Mr. Prrury: Yes, the elevator company. What I want to make sure is 
that the farmer can go to the bank and get two or.three hundred dollars for a 
month or so, and can get it from the bank at a reasonable rate, and 5 per cent 
would be lots. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready to vote on the amendment? 

Some Hon. Mremperrs: Question. 

The CHatrMan: The amendment we are voting on is by Mr. Perley, to 
clause 91 subsection 1, line 30, delete ‘“‘six” and substitute “five”. All in favour 
please raise their hands? All opposed their hands? 

Mr. Preruey: I should like to have a recorded vote on this. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Sure. Let us have it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Put us on the spot. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Cheap advertising. 


The CuatrMAn: The clerk will please call out the names. 
(The amendment was negatived on a recorded vote of five yeas and 
fourteen nays.) 


The CHairMAn: The amendment is defeated. Mr. Perley, do vou withdraw 
your second amendment for the sake of convenience, or concede it lost on 
division? 

Mr. Pertey: As I understand it, that clause is deleted? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Preruey: Yes. 

The CHAtRMAN: Then shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. MremBers: Carried. 

An Hon, Memper: How was it amended? 

The Cuarrman: It was amended by withdrawal of the section. 


Mr. Tucker: You are going to redraft it because you have got to strike 
out the words “except as provided in the succeeding subsection” and I suggest 
that, when you do redraft it, you clarify it. 
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Mr. Toumin: The opening words, “except as hereinafter provided” are there 
to take care of the minimum charges provided in subsection 3; the minimum 
charges of 50 cents and $1. 


The CuHarrMAN: Shall clause 91 as amended carry: carried. 
We will meet again at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.15 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CHatrMaNn: Is it the pleasure of the committee to revert to section on 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Perley has an amendment. 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to this section to the 
effect that a charter be granted for two years, and in the meantime to have 
what I would term a thorough investigation into the whole banking business. 
I do this because I had some experience in 1934 when we were revising the 
Bank Act. I now see that we are going through practically the same perform- 
ance on this occasion as we did in 1934. We have, to a great extent, had the 
same questions asked and practically the same answers given. ‘There are 
only three members of this committee, I think, who were on that committee. 
As I say, we are going through practically the same performance to a very 
creat degree. I wanted to say that there was one exception with respect to 
that, that we h&d before us then and we considered a report of the Macmillan 
Commission that had been set up by Mr. Bennett. Some of the amendments 
considered then and put into the Act were as a result of reviewing their report. 
Certainly I think it may be said that it was as a result of that report that the 
Bank of Canada was set up. There was, as I say, that exception to what might 
be termed the ordinary procedure that has been going on here, which is more 
or less routine. We know that the minister has the support of the majority of 
this committee practically. I am not saying that he tries at all to influence 
them, but it is the ordinary thing that prevails; going back to other years, 1934 
and 1924, if you will look at the records you will find the same thing applied. I 
say the banks have had quite an advantage in financing the affairs of this 
country. I referred the other day to their financing of the western crops. We 
know what happened. I referred briefly the other day to the time that the 
pools got into a little difficulty and came down here. The banks had refused 
to carry them. They had appealed to the province; the province of Saskatche- 
wan refused to help them and they came to Ottawa. You know what happened 
without my going over it again. The government of the day had to come to 
the rescue. There have been three or four different proposals made to this 
committee. We have one along the line of the C.C.F. idea of nationalization 
of the whole affair and all the banks. We have the one set out by the Social 
Crediters who would provide, as they say, for tax-free money, supplying the 
necessary funds for purchasing power and so on. Then we have had other 
suggestions made by Mr. McGeer and Mr. Slaght. I might say that to some 
extent their suggestions have been a little confusing, but I have tried to listen 
carefully. I think they have made some practical suggestions to this com- 
mittee. They have obtained very interesting admissions from Mr, Towers. | 
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think some of the suggestions in the proposals they have made, as I say, are 
bordering on the point of being practical and I think are worthy of considera- 
tion. If we had a commission such as I suggest, these men could appear before 
that commission as witnesses, and I think it would be something well worth- 
while. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is no sense in this committee blinding 
itself to the fact that there is a great body of public opinion across Canada 
that thinks there is something wrong with the system as it is working and as 
’ they have seen it working. Therefore that is one of the reasons that I have 
suggested to this committee that a thorough investigation be made into the 
whole business, reviewing the past three or four years which have been the 
most critical period of financing, I think, in Canada and also looking into the 
future with respect to financing the post-war period. I do not think there 
has been any evidence produced here that the chartered banks could have 
carried on in the last three years of financing this country without the assistance 
and the aid of the Bank of Canada. I think that is quite conclusive. 


Mr. McGrrr: They did not want it in 1934. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: They did not want what? 
Mr. McGerer: The Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: We did not object to it. 


Mr. Prerury: We are entering a very critical period in the next three or 
four years in the financing of this country. I think the banks have never, 
in critical periods such as we have gone through in the last fifteen years—and 
we have had two of them that we know of—come to the rescue in an emergency 
situation without being invited at least, or instructed or you might use the word 
forced by the government of the day to do so. 

There are three or four occasions that I could mention to illustrate what 
I mean. I was a member of the banking committee in 1934 to 1935. That was 
a very critical period in 1932, in particular, because it was necessary then for 
the government of the day to do a lot of refinancing. I recall that I was a 
member of the Banking and Commerce Committee, as I say, and the govern- 
ment of the day had to refinance practically $560,000,000. The biggest part 
of that was loans that had been put on during the war, in the fifteen years 
before. They were maturing. The loan of 1917 was maturing in 1932. I 
was a member of the committee of our caucus that met Mr. Bennett at the 
time and we knew what was going on. I say that the banks at that time failed 
the government and the country to do their part as they should have in refinan- 
cing that $560,000,000, the greater part of which was victory loans of 1917. 

Now I am going to recall what happened. Mr. Hanson is here. He was a 
member of that committee and he will verify what I am going to say. The 
government, as I say, had to raise this amount of money. They called on the 
banks. The banks refused to consider it, unless they got a greater percentage 
of interest, a half of 1 per cent more interest and more commission. Mr. 
Bennett, who was Minister of Finance at the time, refused that and then he 
went to New York to see what he could do down there. They were in touch, 
and they knew the verdict that was rendered to him there. He came back 
and our Canadian banks still wanted more interest and a greater commission. 
He had made up his mind that that would not be. We were passing through a 
very critical period with respect to the depression, as you know. Now, what 
happened? He called them in again and discussed it and he gave them this 
ultimatum, that a loan would be put through at one half of 1 per cent or more 
less interest and less commission. 

Mr. Tucker: What was the rate there? 


Mr. Perey: I think it was 3 and something per cent—34 per cent. Anyway, 
they refused. He said, “This thing has got to go over. We have got to have 
the confidence of the public. If you do not back me up in this, I will nationalize 
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the whole system.” That is the first threat that was made to the banks of this 
country that they would be nationalized, and that there would be a nationalized 
system. He said furthermore, “This loan is going over, there is no question about 
it, and each bank has to subscribe and put its name on the dotted line for so 
many million dollars, so that we will advertise it to the public when the loan 
starts.” On the third day that the loan was open to the public they advertised 
that so much had been taken up. He told the banks, “If the public takes it all, . 
you will not get-any; you will get some only if the public do not take it all.” 
I am rehashing this for the benefit of the committee. 


Mr. McGerr: What year was that? 


Mr. Perey: In 1932. I may say that there are some of the representatives 
of the banks sitting here, and they know what I am talking about. Anyway, 
Mr. Hanson was a member of the committee and he knows. 


Mr. Ryan: Is that private information? 


Mr. Pertey: That was public information. That was the situation as it 
took place in his party, about the banks, when the loan was put over. 


Mr. Ryan: That was private information. 


Mr. Pertey: It was offered to the public, and the second or third day they 
announced that so much was taken and so on; then the final result was that 
nearly 70 per cent of the loan was taken by the public and the banks were 
allotted what the public did not take. Whether they took it or not, I do not 
know. As I say, they were allotted that much. | 


Mr. McCGrer: Was there ever any evidence given that Mr. Bennett 
threatened to nationalize the banks if they did not reduce the rate of interest? 


Mr. Pertey: The evidence was we knew what was going on, and he came 
before the committee. I knew that. As I say, we knew the circumstances. If 
you look up the records of the House of Commons, I think you will find some- 
thing of it there. I have mentioned the Saskatchewan pools. I do not know 
whether Mr. Clark had come into the picture then or not. However, another 
case is that of the pools, when they got into trouble. I am not going to rehash 
that. We all know what took place there. The government had to come to 
the rescue of that organization in western Canada. Another one is one that is 
well within the memory of the members of this committee who were here in 
1932 and 1933. What happened at the time the Sun Life got into difficulties? 
Look up Hansard and you will see the debate that took place in the House of 
Commons then. You know what the government had to do at that time, at 
that time when the banks refused. As I say, these are three instances that I 
have given where there was a certainty of failure. Mr. Bennett, knowing at 
that time that the Bank Act would be revised in 1934, set up the Macmillan 
Commission and we had that report that was before the committee; and as I 
say it resulted in certain amendments and it really resulted in our having the 
Bank of Canada set up. 


I want to ask the committee what the banks have done for establishing 
industry in western Canada? They have failed in that respect. I have made 
a suggestion which I think is worthy of consideration. There is no great haste 
that I see. The minister had a bill put through the other day extending the 
charters to September. A bill could be put through for two years under the 
amendment, and we could have this investigation. And the minister, knowing 
the difficulties in respect to the banks’ business and the country generally would 
have been well advised to have had an investigation similar to the Macmillan 
Commission set up a year ago, which would have looked into conditions. of 
agriculture and industry generally as well as banking. Such a commission could 
have looked into the future and seen the difficulties facing this country. 
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Now, I say this, that if you do not do that this may be the last time on 
which you will extend the charters; because, as I said before, public opinion 
is such to-day that it is doubtful that you will not be up against a more difficult 
proposition as time goes on, and when the time comes again to submit a renewal 
of the charters. 

I may say that during the session we have had some very interesting evidence 
from Mr. Towers and others which was provided in examination by Mr. McGeer, 
Mr. Slaght, Mr. Blackmore and others of the committee; they brought out lots 
of very important information from the several witnesses and it has been put 
on record. I would suggest to the members that they read carefully Minutes of 
Evidence and Proceedings numbers 27 to 35 and note some of the admissions 
that were made by Mr. Towers. I have made a few notes here as I went along 
—there are the sittings of the 21st, the 22nd and the 27th of June. Mr. Towers 
said in one of his answers as recorded here that there was no curtailment or 
lack of cash for the chartered banks to carry on owing to the fact that we had 
the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. GraHamM: I suggest that he did not make that as an admission; I would 
think that the use of the term “admission” would be wrong. 


Mr. McGerrr: In any event we have been pretty short of cash. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen; Mr. Perley has the floor. 


Mr. Pertey: He admitted—it is in the record—there is no lack of cash for 
the chartered banks to carry on with owing to the existence of the Bank of 
Canada. Another one was with respect to the issue of currency in order to over- 
come the depression. Another one was the admission with respect to inflation 
and the control of prices, in answer to Mr. Blackmore. Then he said in reference 
to price control that if left long enough it will lead to state ownership. Some 
members of the committee asked him how long, what period did he think price 
control would continue before it would bring about that situation and he was 
not prepared to state how long. But he said that would be the result if too long. 
Now, I think that is an admission that what we are trying to do to prevent 
inflation would bring about state ownership if we have it working long enough. 


And now we are looking for a balanced and expanding economy in Canada, 
and an approach to that balanced economy is an absolute requisite and necessity. 
I might go far enough to suggest some basis for that economy, and I think it 
should be found in the products of agriculture and I would mention wheat— 
that is just mentioning one specific thing. I think if we had such a committee 
set up as I have suggested these matters could be brought before its attention in 
a more adequate manner than they have come to the attention of this committee 
in the evidence we have heard here. It is not always easy to get information 
we want from witnesses appearing here. 

And now, I am not going to labour longer on this thing. I think a review 
of the whole evidence taken here will support my point. I used the term 
“admission”; yes, admissions to Mr. McGeer, Mr. Slaght, Mr. Blackmore and 
other members of the committee by the witnesses; and they are worthy of con- 
sideration. I think as a committee we would be well advised to proceed along 
that line. If you want to establish confidence in the public to-day in our bank- 
ing system, that is what should be done. As I said before, there is no great 
hurry; these charters can be extended for two years and in the meantime we 
could have a thorough investigation by such a commission as we had in 1934, 
appointed by Mr. Bennett (Right Hon. R. B. Bennett). As you will recall, the 
report of that committee made certain amendments to the Bank Act which while 
perhaps they did not go quite as far as some of us had hoped at that time, did 
contain a suggestion for the cancellation of the issue of currency to the extent 
of 75 per cent. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, as I say, I am not going to detain the committee any 
longer. I think my suggestion is a reasonable cne and I hope the committee will 
give it consideration. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman: we are asked by this Act to give the banks the 
right to go on without any responsibility to the representatives of the people 
for a period of ten years. It might be said I know that parliament at any time 
could intervene if the banks are not carrying out the wishes of the government; 
but under our constitution it is well known that the government could not, and 
parliament could not intervene, without the assent and consent of both houses 
of parliament, both the Senate and the House of Commons. Once this Act is 
passed the banks themselves could carry on as they saw fit for ten years regard- 
less of the will of the elected representatives of the people as they will be from 
time to time following subsequent elections. Now, it may have been all right 
at one time to give the banks the right to be above responsibility to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, as you do when you give them a renewal of their 
charters every ten years, but I do not think it should be done to-day. By doing 
that you make it possible for them to ignore the will of at least one House of 
Commons and perhaps two. In view of the fact that and I am putting this 
forward with every sincerity—it is generally considered by the people, by the 
eovernment of the day and by parliament that the banks are performing what is 
essentially a public function; for one thing they have been given the right to 
create at least 90 per cent of the actual money of the country. It is quite true 
that now we have a certain control in the Bank of Canada. I am very happy at 
the progress that has been made, particularly during the last nine years; and 
I want to commend the government for the progress that has been accomplished. 
But a provision whereby the banks would have to go back to parliament and 
satisfy each parliament and the House of Commons in each parliament that 
they have properly discharged their great public function is an extension of 
what we have done in setting up the Bank of Canada to more or less control 
the situation. There is no question as to that; we have not completed our 
control of the banking system until we do bring that about. If we pass this bill 
siving them the right to carry on for ten years and then pass the Farm Loans 
Improvement Act we have created this situation; it has been admitted and the 
minister has stated.on the floor of the house, that in carrying out their duties 
under the Farm Loan Improvement Act the banks in effect will be carrying 
out a governmental function. We are setting up an arm of the government 
to directly handle industrial loans; and the reason why we are not setting up an 
arm of the government to directly handle loans to farmers on intermediate 
terms is because it was deemed that the banks could discharge that function 
better than any emanation of the government and at less expense 

Now, having confided to them that important task it seems to me the 
eovernment should be desirous of having the right of saying to the banks during 
the course of the next parliament you have or you have not carried out the 
functions we intended you to carry out under this Act. If we pass this bank 
charter for ten years there is no way in which we can say to them that the 
intentions of parliament have not been carried out under the Farm Loan 
Improvement Act and we will find ourselves in the position of having passed an 
Act in respect to which if the banks are not willing to co-operate wholeheartedly 
the whole effect of the legislation proposed will be nullified. It can be nullified 
not only during the next parliament but it can be nullified perhaps for another 
parliament. We might be forced into the position where we might have to set 
up a brand new organization to carry out the purposes which we had in mind 
when we passed the Farm Loan Improvement Act. I submit that for the 
representatives of the people at this time to say that they would turn over the 
entire control of the manufacture or creation of 90 per cent of their money, turn 
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over the handling of this most important function of providing intermediate 
credit to farmers and simply take the very vague suggestion in regard to small 
loans which was made this morning that they are going to try and see if. they 
cannot do better about it, and say on that basis we will extend their charters 
for ten years, is, in my opinion, an abdication of our duties as representatives 
of the people in undertaking to control and guide the destinies of this country. 

As I say, I realize when the government brought this bill in they were 
following along the usual course of affairs. It was usual to extend the charters 
for ten years, but I realize that within the last ten years there has been a great 
change in the attitude towards banking functions. I remember, for example, 
when it was first suggested that the Bank of Canada be brought into the situation 
and more or less control it. The banks opposed it almost unanimously. Now 
they realize it is a good thing. I suggest this also is a good thing because unless 
the banks are kept, in the discharge of their public function, responsive to the 
people, unless they realize they are responsible to the people as to how they 
discharge the great function which is given to them, it may lead to their 
charters not being renewed at all and the nationalization of the banking system. 
The surest safeguard against the wiping out of individual enterprise and private 
enterprise is that it should be conducted with an eye to the public welfare. The 
surest way of keeping that administration conducted with an eye to the public 
welfare is to see to it that it is made responsible to the representatives of the 
people. : 

All of our other organizations of government are so set up that they must 
account every year. The Bank of Canada must make a report to the Minister 
of Finance every year and that report can be discussed in the Banking and 
Commerce committee. 


Hon. Mr. Hansén: How much control have the members of parliament over 
the operations of the Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Tucker: They have this much control that when the report of the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada is made to the Minister of Finance and tabled 
in the House of Commons any member can ask that that report be referred to 
the Banking and Commerce committee, and so far as I know it will be done. 
Then the Governor can be called before that committee and asked to explain 
various actions or failure to act. If it is shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee that there has been some action that has not been right or that there 
is something which should have been done that has not been done, the Governor 
is under the control of the government of the country under the Bank Act as it 
stands at the present time. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Government—that does not answer my question. 


Mr. Tucker: The government would be very responsive to the evidence that 
would be brought out in the Banking and Commerce committee. We have 
absolute control. The government is responsible to the representatives of the 
people and therefore the representatives of the people through their government 
in each parliament have absolute control of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Fraser (Peterborough): Not a bit. 


Mr. Tucker: Of course they have. The government has absolute control 
of any decision the Governor of the Bank of Canada wishes to make. He can 
be reversed by the wishes of the government of the day, and the government of 
the day can only stay in office when it has the confidence of the representatives 
of the people. I do not think there is any possibility of arguing against that 
point of view. 


_ Mr. Cieaver: Would you mind an interruption? Do you believe that by 
Issuing charters to the banks for ten years that that would preclude parliament 
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from referring to the Banking and Commerce committee any problem in regard 
to the operation of any of the banks which might occur in any year? 

Mr. Tucxer: I do not suggest anything of the sort. I said at the outset 
that once we have renewed these charters the banks need pay no further atten- 
tion to the will of the House of Commons nor to this committee for ten years. 

Mr. Cieaver: Oh no. 

Mr. Tucker: There is no question about that. The government may be 
dissatisfied; the House of Commons may be dissatisfied, but there is no way 
in ordinary peacetime—I am leaving out of account wartime and the War 
Measures Act—in which the government of the day or the representatives of 
the people can in any way change the situation unless they can get the consent 
of the other house. That is not the position in regard to the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I challenge that. 

Mr. Tucker: You can challenge it all you want to but it is the truth and 
in my opinion there is no way ‘in which it can be controverted. I may be wrong, 
but 1 am submitting the thing as I see it. If my friend, Mr. Hanson, can show 
in what way I am wrong and satisfy me, which I douwbt— 


Mr. Cumaver: If any problem should arise which we cannot actually foresee 
the House of Commons could at any time in any session amend the Bank Act. 

Mr. Tucker: The House of Commons cannot amend the Bank Act without 
the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. Macvonatp (Brantford): Does not that also apply to the present Act? 
Does this present Act when it has passed the House of Commons not have 
to be approved by the Senate? 

Mr. Tucker: Exactly, and I say for the very reason raised by Mr. Cleaver 
that the representatives of the people who insist in having control over taxation 
and all monetary and fiscal matters should now realize that they should keep 
close control over this question of banking, not give it into the hands of the 
Senate as well as the House of Commons, but keep it right in the hands of the 
House of Commons. We have control of the Bank of Canada to-day. We 
have control over every other emanation of government. 

The CHarrman: Mr. Tucker, may I just ask if that would not apply to 
the Bank of Canada as well? 

Mr. Tucxer: By the Bank of Canada Act the decisions of the Governor 
are subject to the will of the government of the day, and the government of 
the day is responsible to the representatives of the people in the House of 
Commons. Therefore, the House of Commons is in control in the last resort 
of. the actions of the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No, no. 

Mr. Tucker: Of course they are. They were not when you set it up to 
begin with but they are now by subsequent amendments introduced by this 
present government since 1936. 

Hon Mr. Hanson: I will venture the Minister of Finance will not say that. 

Mr. Tucker: You are probably thinking of the way you passed it. We 
amended it while you were out of the House during the period from 1935 to 
1940. So I say, Mr. Chairman, in order to retain control of this most important 
function we should only renew these charters from parliament to parliament. 
Take, for example. the question which has been mentioned by Mr. Perley. 
It is no accident things are happening as they are happening in western Canada. 
There is a deep-seated feeling in western Canada that the policies of this country 
are controlled too much by the central part of Canada in the interests of the 
central part of Canada, not only tariff policy, but fiscal policy. Surely the very 
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least concession that you can make to the people of western Canada is to give 
them the right, at least, to call these people in and make them tell what they 
have done. There is no doubt in the world in the minds of the people of western 
Canada that there are many industries that should have been established, which 
are indigenous, as you might say, to our western economy, that have not been 
established. They have not been established because the control of the banks 
is largely in the hands of directors elected by the central part of Canada. 

Mr. Cueaver: Mr. Tucker, if you believed that should you not have called 
evidence to that effect before this committee? 


Mr. Tucxerr: I do not need to call evidence. I have lived in western Canada 
all my life. I have seen what I have seen. 


Mr. McGerer: And he went through the Saskatchewan election. 


~Mr. Tucker: I went through the Saskatchewan election. I know what 
the people there think. I know there is a reason for some of their thoughts in 
regard to the fact that the policy of this country is dictated too much in the 
interests of the central part of Canada. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): You do not agree with that? ; 
Mr. Tucker: I certainly do. I believe it is dictated. 
Mr. Preruey: There is no evidence to the contrary yet. 


Mr. Tucker: There is evidence to that effect in the industries that. have 
been established in the last twenty years, all in the central part of Canada. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: How about the war industries of the Liberal government? 


Mr. Tucker: In regard to tariff policy it was designed to benefit the 
central part of Canada. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You are not suggesting that the government 
establish industries in the central part of Canada? 


Mr. Tuckrr: I am suggesting there are certain industries that have been 
established in central Canada during the war period which should have been 
established in western Canada and also in the maritimes and have not been. To 
come back to the central thought which I am trying to emphasize—and I do 
not think I should have to quarrel with Liberals on this point anyway—there has 
always been a struggle by Liberals to get control over monetary, fiscal and all 
other matters that had to do with the finances of the people, and that fight has 
not been easy: the control over taxation, the control over the spending of govern- 
ment money and so on; and now we have got to the point where there is a 
demand for control by nationalization. The people are saying that the banks are 
run by the directors who are responsible only to the shareholders of the banks, 
that they run those banks only with a view to benefiting the banks and their 
shareholders without regard to the best interest of the country as a whole; their 
primary interest being to protect the interest of their shareholders. 


The CHairman: Mr. Tucker, may I suggest that you speak a little more 
slowly if you want to be reported. 


Mr. Tuckrr: I did not notice that the reporter was complaining. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I was saying it has been a struggle on the part of the 
people in all British countries to get control over their own monetary affairs, and 
because there is a feeling that we have not control over the way the banks act 
there has been a demand to take them over and operate them by the government. 
I am saying this that if we continue to let this important public franchise be 
operated by private people in the interest primarily of private people without 
regard to public welfare, except as it may be regarded as possible subject to 
their primary regard for their own interests—if we do not call them to account 
and do not reserve the right to call them to account through the representatives 
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of the people as they are elected from time to time, the demand for the nation- 
alization of this-system is going to become so strong that we are going to 
have nationalization of the banking system. Perhaps I am making the last 
appeal of this nature that will be made. I am satisfied in my own mind that this 
is so: if we do not retain control of the banking system in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and make the banks responsible to the representatives 
of the people for the way in which they administer the great trust which has been 
given to them, then I am:satisfied that the people will say, “apparently, the only 
way in which this can be done is to take control of the banks by the government.” 
As I have pointed out before, I am not one who thinks that the solution 
of these problems is for the government to try to take over everything; I think 
that these things will be better operated in the hands of private individuals, 
but I think at the same time that the representatives of the people should 
have the right to call these people to account and ask them how they have 
done and direct them in what way they want the public welfare observed. 


So as not to labour the point—I think I have put it as concisely as possible 
and I do not want to take up too much time—I am suggesting this: we are 
now meeting on the eve, I hope, of victory whereby we are going to enter 
into what the Prime Minsiter has referred to as a new order, and we do not 
know at this time to what extent we are going to require the co-operation of 
banks on a much greater scale than we ever have required it in the past. Mr. 
Perley has referred to the period from 1980 to 1935 and he has referred to the 
failure of the banks to assist the government of the day in dealing with the 
terrible problem which it faced at that time, and he has pointed out that the 
threat of nationalization had to be levelled against the banks. Well, if it 
had not happened that the government of the day was sure that it had the 
support of the upper house, that threat was an empty one; they could not 
have nationalized the banks. And if the banks were sure that in their policy, 
of, perhaps, reactionary non-cooperation they had the support of the upper 
house of our system of parliament our government having passed this bill 
without the proposed amendment would lose control of the main arm by 
which it proposes to fight the battle which lies ahead in bringing in the new 
order. I do not think it is good enough, Mr. Chairman, to simply say: we 
will renew these charters for ten years and trust to the assurances of certain 
representatives of private institutions who come before us. That is abrogating 
our duties as representatives of the people to keep control of these most import- 
ant matters, and I do not think it is good enough for the people we are sending 
out of this country and who expect that we will protect their interests and 
their rights when the war is over and when we are trying to re-establish 
this whole country on a proper basis. 

There is the question of the rate of interest. We are told, for example, 
that in parts of this country 5 per cent is the usual charge; we are told that 
farmers are being charged 6 per cent. We are told that in times past there 
was discrimination against western Canada, but now it is not going to be the 
case any more. Was not that a terrible state of affairs, Mr. Chairman, when 
there was discrimination in this most important matter and the entire par- 
liament or the government could do nothing about it? Now, I am suggest- 
ing to you, Mr. Chairman, that we should see to it that there cannot be a 
recurrence of this situation; that if we see there is discrimination against any 
occupational group in any part of this country we have the right to say that 
it will be discontinued, or to pass’ some proper law against it, or in some way 
to take control of the situation. There is the question, as I say, of interest rate 
to farmers. There is the question of the vast number of workers, the wage 
earners who have occasion to borrow small sums of money. We are told by 
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the banks, but they are not bound by this in any way, that they are going 
as a public service into this field. Well, they might enter it in a way they 
figure was on quite a generous scale but it might not be on nearly a big 
enough scale to satisfy the representatives of the people. So let them have 
some right to do something about it in the next parliament or in the par- 
liament after that. After all, our best way of dealing with this problem is 
the way in which we dealt with the problem of intermediate credits to the 
farmers: do it through the established credit institutions; but if we actually 
renew these charters, there is no way in which we can take control of the 
situation again unless we have the concurrence of the upper chamber. 

There is the question of the volume of credit. It has been brought out 
time and time again, Mr. Chairman, that you can bring pressure on the banks to 
extend credit by issuing more money through the Bank of Canada and using 
that money to buy securities from the government. It has however been 
brought out that the banks, if they do not see fit, can to a large extent thwart 
that desire to prevent depression by refusing to take as many chances as 
we think they should in not collecting or not making loans. There is no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, about this; I lived through it and I saw good friends of mine 
worried to death by what was going on; farmer after farmer pledged every- 
thing he had to the bank including his land and his homestead; they found 
themselves harassed by banks in order to get their debts paid up. Now, the 
banks would say, of course, what else could we do? We have our obligation 
to our shareholders. But in time of stress there is a good deal of difference 
between not lending money to people and forcing repayment of loans, thereby 
taking money from people who cannot afford to pay it and are actually 
depriving themselves of putting that money to some other useful purpose. 
Now, the banks are answerable only to themselves for the way they acted; 
in fact they take the attitude: ‘“‘ We are private institutions. We have a right 
to answer to our shareholders. We have our charters. There is no provision 
for any control over us and therefore we will act as we see fit.” It must be 
brought home to the banks that they have been given a franchise to act as 
an arm of government, and that they are responsible to the representatives 
of the people as to how they discharge that responsibility. I say again, in 
these matters, unless we make it clear to our people that we have control 
over these people, the demand that they be brought under governmental 
ownership and contro] will become irresistible. 

Then there is the question of where that credit will be extended. What has 
happened in the past has been that the banks come along and they get a charter 
for ten years. There is this usual investigation into their activities. There are 
complaints made on behalf of western Canada and on behalf of the maritimes, 
that the banks are not as favourable to those parts of the country as to the 
central part of Canada. We have the same attitude taken, that they are going 
to handle this thing fairly and so on, and the charters are renewed. Once the 
charters are renewed for ten years, the banks know very well that they do not 
have to answer to anybody as to what they do. I, speaking on behalf of western 
Canada and suffering from this discriminatory policy that has prevailed in this 
country, say that because of this attitude there is more of an attitude in western 
Canada than there has ever been since I can remember against continuing as part 
of confederation. That is my own finding in the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is that again, Mr. Tucker? 


Mr. Tucker: I say there is more of an attitude to-day than ever I can 
remember against continuing as part of confederation because of the feeling that 
the central part of Canada is favoured in monetary, fiscal and tariff policies at 
the expense of the extremities in western Canada and the maritimes. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is just downright stupidity. 

Mr. Tucker: Well, naturally— 

Mr. McGezrr: There is no stupidity about it. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is stupidity. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. That is hardly parliamentary language. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Will you allow me a question? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Do you want me to withdraw? 

Mr. McGssr: Yes. 

The CuarrMaNn: I think it should be withdrawn. 

Mr. McGerr: That kind of thing is the kind of thing that we have been 
suffering from all our life in western Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have suffered from you on the same ground. However, 
let us keep that off the record and I will ask a question. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If it is your ruling, Mr. Chairman. - 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Down in the maritime provinces— 

Mr. McGzer: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. There is a matter being dealt 
with now, whether that is going to be withdrawn or not. 

The CuarrMAN: Mr. Fraser is going to withdraw it. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I do not care whether he withdraws it or not. 
I take that remark as a reflection— . 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Mr. Fraser, you withdraw the statement? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, if it is your ruling, I will 
withdraw; but I still think it. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman— 

The CuarrMan: I think probably that is your right. 

Mr. Tucker: I do not care whether Mr. Fraser withdraws it or not. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Neither do I. 

Mr. Tucxer: It is a reflection on the thinking of the people of western 
Canada and the maritimes as well. It is not good enough for the people who | 
benefited by these policies in the central part of Canada to say to those of us 
from the other parts of Canada that we are taking a stupid attitude. That will 
not solve the problem. It is that very attitude, Mr. Chairman, that is building 
up the sentiment that I have just referred to. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): But you create the attitude. 

Mr. Tucker: No, Mr. Chairman. That is one thing that I disagree with 
If there has been anybody, I think, on this committee who can say that he has 
been a devoted supporter of Canada, as a nation, I think I can claim to be one 
of them. I have upheld Canada as a nation in every way I could all my life— 
in every way, shape, form and manner. I regret that growing attitude, but I 
say to my fellow Canadians in the central part of Canada that the way to stop 
that growing attitude is not to say it is stupid. It is to realize that good honest 
people, a good proportion of whom came from Ontario, as my own father did, 
did not by moving out west suddenly become stupid. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): They became contaminated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. Tucker: That is my attitude to that remark. I think it is most 
unfortunate that when I am stating that the tariff policy of this country has 
meine against western Canada, it should be stated that it is a stupid 
remark. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well— 
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Mr. Tucker: Where have we got when I hear that from fellow Liberal 
members of parliament? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: It was not in respect of fart, 


Mr. Tucker: I say in all our policies of government, fiscal, tariff, monetary 
and others. Is it to be suggested, Mr. Chairman, that the central part of Canada 
which has insisted on a tariff policy that benefits itself, has suddenly become 
self-sacrificing and altruistic in all other policies? I submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that our only protection in western Canada—the only protection of 
the person who wants a small loan, the only protection of the farmer, not only 
in western Canada but in the central part of Canada, that he will get the 
consideration this committee wants him to get, that this government wants him 
to get—is to see to it that the banks are made responsible to a committee like 
this in each new parliament. When it is admitted, Mr. Chairman, that the banks 
are fulfilling this most important function of government, I do not see how any 
Liberal, in the light of the long struggle of Liberalism for control over these 
matters by the people and the representatives of the people—not by the House 
of Lords or the Senate but by the House of Commons—can find any fault with 
the submission that I make. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Will you allow me to ask a question, Mr. Tucker? 
Mr. Tucker: Yes, Mr. Hanson. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: It arises from your statement that there was a feeling 
in your part of the country, for the reasons indicated, that it should withdraw 
from confederation. I recall that in 1923, I think it was, an agitation known 
as the maritime rights’ agitation arose in the maritime provinces, principally 
_ in Nova Scotia, against conditions then presently existing. Three hundred 
men from the maritime provinces met the government of this country, headed 
by the gentleman who is now Prime Minister and presented their claims, and 
added to it a threat of secession. As a humble member of parliament of that 
day, I listened; and I recall very vividly Mr. King stating to the spokesman 
at that time, “Well, if you secede from confederation, where are you going?” 
That pricked the bubble. Where are you going if you get out of confederation? 


Mr. McGeer: You do not need to worry about where we are going in the 
west. We are not like the maritimes. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am asking the question, where are you going? 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, when I said that feeling was growing, I was 
doing my duty as a member of this House of Commons in saying what I find to 
be the case. As I said, I deplore that growing sentiment. I regret it. I have 
been for over four years of my life in the service of Canada during the last war 
and this one. I hope with all my heart that Canada will be preserved as a 
great and united nation. I deplore that sentiment, but there is no use getting 
angry with people when they find that there is dissatisfaction. The thing to do 
is to meet their grievances. If that attitude had been taken for example to our 
American cousins before 1776 at the time that they had grievances instead of 
condemning them and saying they were stupid and wrong, if their grievances had 
been met, there would not have been the trouble that finally developed. There 
were people who talked at that time, just as my friend Mr. Hanson talks, about 
these colonies off by themselves in the new world; where would they go; the 
Indians would kill them all, the French would get, control of them. All those 
arguments were used instead of getting down to the business of seeing what 
their grievances were and what could be done about them. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Qnt.): The reason is that you have been 
given too much. 
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Mr. Cieaver: I hope you will not take offence when I ask you what is your 
grievance, I ask you now what is your grievance with regard to the present 
Bank Act? You have told the committee that you know of instances where 
the banks have declined to extend credit to establish industries which should 
have been established in western Canada instead of being established in central 
Canada. And now, I take it you are falling short of your responsibility if you 
do not give this committee, not a future committee but this committee, the 
particulars and tell us your grievances and let us analyse them. 


Mr. Tucker: I really thought I had covered a great many of them. 


Mr. Ciraver: I have yet to hear the name of one company or one instance 
where any of our banks improperly declined to extend credit to a western 
industry. 

Mr. Tucker: In regard to that, Mr. Chairman, that is not only true of 
western Canada, it is true of the maritimes; when the banks in the maritimes 
had their headquarters down there I think—and I spent some time recently 
in the maritimes stationed there—there certainly is the feeling (of course, 
perhaps the people are all wrong) that when they lost their own banks they lost 
a sympathetic feeling when they needed credit in order to carry on the various 
industries and so on; in other words, the people in the central part of Canada 
were inclined to be ready to provide credit in order to promote industries where 
they had the feeling that those industries belonged. | 

Mr. Cueaver: Do I. understand your complaint to be not as already 
mentioned, but your complaint is that you have not the head office of a bank 
out there; is that it? 

Mr. Tucxer: No. I am making this claim: I claim the right as a 
representative of the people in the House of Commons to have the right that 
the banks in carrying on this important arm of the government should have to 
come before each House of Commons or a committee of each House of Commons, 
and answer any complaints the people have to make in regard to failure to 
carry out the will of the government of the day and the will of parliament or 
the House of Commons as it reflects the will of the people. There is no question 
about it that when this election is held there are going to be complaints against 
the way the banking system has carried on during the last ten years; fo1 - 
example, in 1935— 

Mr. McGzzr: It is going to be one of the big issues at the next election. 

Mr. Tucker: We had the social credit party elected in our province partly 
on the way the banking system was administering credit. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What you are saying is that the banks do not give 
credit. 

Mr. Tucker: I am not saying that great progress has not been made 
during the last ten years; and I think there has been greater progress made 
during the last five years than in the previous twenty years— 


Mr. McGerr: Than in the last sixty years. 


Mr. Tucker: —and I think it is a very important thing that this question 
of the revision of the Bank Act has come up in the year 1944; but I also have 
in mind this, that the next ten years is going to be one of the most crucial 
periods in the whole history of our country. | 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is why we should renew the charters 
for ten years. 

Mr. Tucker: No, I disagree about that. This argument about stability— 
I do not see the banks being shaken to their foundations by reason of 
their having to come before this committee. I think they should be in a 
position to earn and have the confidence of the people rather than being in a 
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position of being able to continue without it. That is the only way in which 
parliament retains the sympathy and confidence of the people. If parliament 
did not have to go back to them more often than every ten years I submit 
that it would lose touch with the people and the people would lose confidence 
in it. And I suggest that is one of the weaknesses of the present system with 
the banks, that they are not responsible in the discharge of their duties con- 
tinuously enough to the representatives of the people; and with our new attitude 
towards these things, Mr. Chairman; our attitude towards the Bank of Canada, 
our attitude towards this whole function of money and creation of credit; the 
realization that the banks do create 90 per cent of the money of the country; 
surely it cannot be said that they should not be put in a better position than 
the government itself. The government itself in administering the affairs of 
the country must account to parliament once each year, to the House of 
Commons, and must satisfy a majority of the House of Commons in order 
to be able to continue. Is it to be said that the banking fraternity is superior 
to the government in not having to be responsible at least once in each 
parliament to the elected representatives of the people? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is not an argument. 

Mr. Tucker: Well, it may not be an argument to my hon. friend. 

Mr. Fraser: It may sound to you like an argument. 

Mr. Tucker: I am sorry it does not appeal to you. It appeals to me 
in my humble opinion as a fair argument; and I am putting this before the 
committee, before the minister, not in any spirit of criticism; because he knows 
and the members of the committee know that I have been quite outspoken 
in saying that this government has managed the financing of this war in what 
I think is a most excellent way, an outstanding way, and I think I may go 
so far as to say probably as good as any in the world, if not better. JI think 
that during this period of the war the banks have done a good job. I think 
the setting up of the Bank of Canada and the handling of the Bank of Canada 
has been a most excellent job. JI think the results accomplished to bring down 
the rate of interest that the government pays on its borrowings and in bringing 
down the rate of interest which private borrowers have to pay is a most splendid 
thing. But all of that does not detract from my argument that in this matter 
the banks are not more important than the government itself. 


Mr. Fraser: Then what are you kicking about with that record which you 
have just placed before the committee? 


Mr. Tucker: I am kicking in this way: we to-day are asking the banks, 
having confided to them the right to create 90 per cent of our money and being 
about to ask them on behalf of the government to handle the whole intermediate 
farm loan situation and to handle a great part of the small loan situation— 
we are asking them to deal fairly with one part of the country as well as 
another in the reconstruction period. They should be made responsible to the 
penin representatives of the people in the discharge of these important publie 
unctions. 


Mr. Fraser: But you have just admitted that they have done a wonderful 
job and under exceptionally trying conditions. 

Mr. Tucker: But they did not do such a good job from 1930 to 1935. 

Mr. Fraser: Oh well, you admitted that they had made wonderful progress. 

Mr. Prertey: Owing to’the fact that we had the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Tuckrer: But unless we retain control of the banks through the Bank 
of Canada we have not complete control; the Bank of Canada cannot do 


everything. I well remember when my friends of the Conservative party 
established the Bank of Canada, they set up the Bank of Canada superior to 
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the government of the day, the government could not overrule a decision of 
the governor of the bank; then it was suggested when the Liberals came into 
power in 1935— 


An Hon. Memsprr: 1936. 
Hon. Mr. Iustzy: No, 1935: 


_ Mr. Tucker: —that the governor of the bank should be subject to the 
will of the people as expressed by the government of the day based on a 
majority in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Fraser: To-day it is controlled by the Bank of Canada and the 
‘Minister of Finance. It has been well set out in this committee. 


Mr. Tucker: Yes, through the Bank of Canada. I say, let us put the 
whole important matter of continuous control into the hands of the elected 
representatives of the people, the control of the whole of our banking system; 
not only part of it. 


Mr. Fraser: Are you advocating C.C.F. policies? 
Mr. Tucker: No, I am not. 
Mr. Fraser: I just wanted to be clear on it. 


Mr. Tucker: I am just trying to tell you what is happening throughout the 
country; I hope the minister will believe me when I say that it appears to me 
that the greatest argument in favour of the nationalization of the banking system 
at the present time is that the banks can carry on regardless of the will of the 
people, that all they have to consider is what is in the best interests of their 
shareholders. Now, if we as a Liberal party—I am speaking now to the minister 
in this matter and I am speaking as a Liberal member of this committee and of 
the House of Commons—take this forward step now and say to the banks that 
in the handling of these important public functions they are going to be respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people we will have vindicated our control 
over the affairs of banking and monetary affairs of this country which is in 
keeping with the Liberal fights in such matters down through past generations. 
I know that those fights have been opposed just the way this is, but I do suggest 
most sincerely that unless you can satisfy the people that their representatives 
are going to have the right in each parliament to survey what has been done, 
air their grievances in such a way that those grievances will be listened to and 
not be just so many words, then you are going to have trouble. You are going 
to have the system changed. 

When a government of past times in England before the advent of respon- 
sible government was not running the affairs of the nation in accordance with 
the will of the people there was the right to make a complaint but there was no 
right to carry through that complaint on the part of the representatives of the 
people to make their will prevail. We will suppose that in this election there 
will be a great issue on the way the banks have handled their credit policy in 
different parts of this country, perhaps in all of this country, and that a House 
of Commons is elected with certain ideas in mind which it wants to carry 
through into the administration of the banking system, and it becomes clear that 
the will of the House of Commons cannot prevail because we have put them 
above parliament, above the House of Commons for ten years, and beyond their 
control. It will lead to an irresistible demand that the banks be taken over lock, 
stock and barrel. You are going to have a demand made that their shares be 
bought by a majority interest as the only way of getting control of the 
institutions. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): What is your quarrel with the banking 
system as at present constituted? 
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Mr. Tucker: In the first place I do not have to have a quarrel with the 
banking system at the present moment to say that the banking system should 
be responsible to the representatives of the people just the same as any arm 
of government. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is. 

Mr. Cunaver: Why do you think the Senate would fly in the face of public 
opinion? 

The CHatrMAN: May I just suggest that Mr. Tucker not be invited to 
repeat his former statements. 


Mr. Tucker: With all deference I do not think I am being invited to repeat 
former statements. The House of Commons has insisted on its right, as has the 
House of Commons in England, to pass budgets without amendment by the 
Senate or House of Lords. When they insisted on that right were they suspecting 
the Senate or the House of Lords? 


Mr. CurAver: You think that the House of Commons should have the right 
to amend the Bank Act without the approval or consent of the Senate? 


Mr. Tucxer: No, I am saying this; I thought it should be clear—I did not 
take it step by step—that if we pass this Act we cannot change it without the 
consent of the Senate. 


Mr. Ciraver: What right have we to assume in advance that the Senate will 
not consent? 


Mr. Tucxesr: If we pass the Act the next House of Commons may be 75 or 
80 per cent in favour of some changes in it, and if the Senate does not concur 
there is nothing they can do about it. I have been in this House when we 
wanted to re-extend the application of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
to Manitoba and on three occasions the House of Commons passed an ‘Act 
unanimously on one occasion and the Senate refused to pass it. They therefore 
have done it before during the short time I have been here. I happen to have 
had the privilege once of being a representative of the House of Commons to 
meet the representatives of the Senate to try and persuade them to meet our 
wishes in the matter and they did not meet them. Having had that experience 
no person can tell me that we can assume that the Senate is going to fall in line 
with the will of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Buatr: On money matters. 


Mr. Tucker: On any matter, and surely on money matters the House of 
Commons should vindicate its control over those matters. There is a great 
principle at stake here. Now it has come up the importance of this question 
should be recognized by our government. Is the Commons going to retain 
control or is it not? It is on that basis I am taking my stand. I do not want 
to labour the point. I do not want to take up too much time, but on that 
basis I suggest that these charters should be renewed in such a way as to be 
sure they will come before the next duly elected parliament of this country. I 
support the amendment of Mr. Perley for that reason, that in the light of 
what has been stated by our Prime Minister there is almost sure to be another 
parliament two years from now. I suggest that in order to keep control of 
that matter in the hands of the representatives of the people that these 
charters should only be renewed for two years. Then if it is found that the 
banks are fulfilling all that is expected of them by the government in the way 
of extending intermediate loans to farmers, giving a reasonably fair deal to 
all parts of the country, fully co-operating in the great reconstruction program 
that will be necessary, and in every way doing their full share, the parliament 
of that day, including the House of Commons, can extend the charters for such 
a& period as they deem fit. They can extend them as they wish to the next 
parliament, or they may find that the banks are not doing their part, are not 
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co-operating, and then they can take such other steps as may be necessary 
under the circumstances. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
amendment of Mr. Perley. It is not because I find any particular fault with 
what has happened during the last four or nine years. It is because I think 
a principle is at stake and it is time that we followed a certain principle in 
handling this matter. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman— 

The CHatrMan: Mr. Fraser has asked for the floor. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Fraser is good enough to give way to me for a 
few minutes. The remarks which I propose to make this afternoon will, I hope, 
be pertinent to the amendment that is before the chair. Before I deal with 
that, however, may I be pardoned if I make some reference to certain of the 
contentions made by the last speaker. Some of them are important and some 
are not. I regarded with a good deal of concern the implied threat to the 
stability of confederation contained in the hon. gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Tucker: I rise to a point of order. I have already explained I was 
making no threat. I was just reporting the situation which it seemed to me 
was beginning to prevail. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The implied attitude of his people in the west, and 
I deplore that above everything else because God knows this country is 
disunited enough now over one great phase of national effort, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not be disunited over mere fiscal or monetary policies. 
Reference was made to his inquiries made in the maritime provinces with 
respect to banks. That is not important but I should like to point out that 
in the old days many banks were established under private enterprise in the 
maritime provinces. A great many small communities had their own commer- 
cial banks. Those banks were for the most part well managed but unfortun- 
ately there were some that were not well managed and they went the way 
of all commercial undertakings that are not well managed. 

Mr. Kinuzy: Was it not also due'to the general trade of the world at the 
time? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think they were all contributing factors. I have in 
mind a bank in Yarmouth where the entire assets of the bank were lost and it 
had to fold up. I recall the history of the People’s Bank in New Brunswick 
which was a well established little bank in Fredericton, conservatively and 
properly managed, serving the community with great benefit to the community 
for a long period of time, but due to the change of accounts in the community 
the bank found in certain seasons of the year that it did not have the 
resources from its deposits and its paid-up capital to serve the business com- 
munity’s requirements; and at other periods, due to the seasonal nature of 
the lumber business which was the chief factor in that community, they found 
this multiplicity of assets which they could not be expected to use. 

Mr. Kintey: Do not forget the wooden shipbuilding industry. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: In the'changing character of business. The result was 
that one by one the directors of this institution—I was associated even as a young 
man with the Peoples’ Bank of New Brunswick—came to the conclusion that 
they could not maintain their position effectively, giving the service to the busi- 
ness community that was required because of the deficiency of assets, and I 
suppose an attractive offer—I am sure it was—was made by the Bank of Mont- 
real which took over the affairs of that bank, and I am bound to say that this 
and the other banks, all of which are represented in that community, have 
served the business community fairly, and I know of no occasion—and I am 
bound to say I have an intimate association with three of those banks and have 
recommended many clients to the banks—I know of no occasion where a legi- 
timate applicant for credit has ever been absolutely turned down. 
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I think the history of banking in the city of Fredericton—I speak of that 
situation because I know it best—will show that the legitimate requirements not 
only of the business community but of the farming community, having regard 
to all the elements and the risks of business, have always been legitimately taken 
care of. I know to-day the efficiency with which two or three of those banks— 
and I am speaking only of them—carried on. Any reputable farmer can go in 
and get a moderate-sized loan on his own name without any other security. 
And now, in Fredericton the rate for unsecured loans is 6 per cent, and if a man 
is a really good risk he gets it for 5 per cent. 

Having said that may I advert for a moment to the other question which 
has been raised by the member for Rosthern. He takes the position that the 
commercial banks of this country are an arm of government. Fundamentally 
I disagree with him in that respect. If he had applied that term to the Bank of 
Canada, the central bank, I think there would be solid basis for the affirmation 
which he makes, but I do not follow him when he says that the banking system is 
an arm of government; rather do I describe it as being an arm of the commercial 
world. 


Mr. Tucker: Would the hon. member permit a question? 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


Mr. Tucker: Would you not suggest that the issuing of 90 per cent of the 
effective money of the country was definitely a function of government and, 
therefore, the institution that did it was an arm of government? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: No, I do not think it is an arm of government; I think 
it is merely an agency of the community regulated by the government as no 
other institution in the whole of this Dominion of Canada is regulated. 

And then he adverted to the cold constitutional position with respect to 
powers of government and parliament in relation to fiscal and monetary control. 
Of course, parliament has control of fiscal and monetary affairs. This was 
stated in express terms in the constitution. That position has never been taken 
away from the powers vested under the British North America Act and is still 
in full force and effect and intact. It may be that in days-gone by certain of 
those powers have been delegated, but we still have control over taxes, we still 
have control over all fiscal and tariff policies, and we have control, and effective 
control, over the banks of this country. I think the whole basis of the complaint 
of the hon. member against the banks is this, that in days gone by, and perhaps 
on this present occasion, he complains that the banks have not given enough 
credit to individuals. Now, I admitted one that the banks are the retailers of 
credit; by and large they are the greatest retailers of credit, although there are 
other forms of credit. I suggest that they are in no different position from the 
wholesaler who extends credit. There is a vital element that has to be taken 
into account by either the bankers or wholesalers and that is the element of risk 
which can never be long absent in considering any commercial problem, and that 
element of risk in all the argument we have heard advanced to-day is entirely 
disregarded by those who are advocating a change in the monctary system of 
the country. 

Coming down now to the question of the proposed amendment which would 
limit the extension of the charters for a period of two years, there is one 
ground advocated by the hon. member for Qu’Appelle, that in the meantime 
there might be an investigation of the whole system; and there is the ground 
advocated by the hon. member for Rosthern that a new parliament. will shortly 
be elected and that we should leave to them the function of investigating the 
system. I think I have correctly stated the two systems: one, that of Mr. Perley 
that a commission of some sort should be set up to investigate the system; 
and the other by the member for Rosthern that the new House of Commons 
or a committee of the new House of Commons should investigate the system. 
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May I recall to you certain historical facts. First of all there is the fact 
that the banks of this country are joint stock companies, that in some cases 
they were set up as they are in the old company by royal charter or by the 
provision of some law passed by parliament in order that they might operate 
just as any other commercial institutions operate under the laws governing 
the issuance of those charters. In 1871 parliament passed legislation which 
has continued down in various forms from time to time to the present under 
which there was a periodical review of the business of banking in so far as it 
affected commercial life in the country, and in its relation to the body politic 
and to public wellbeing in its relation to government. Now, I recall four dif- 
ferent occasions in my public career in which this subject matter of the bank 
has been under review, and there was a fifth occasion to which I may allude 
later. In 1923 there was a decennial revision of the Bank Act under the leader- 
ship of one of Canada’s great finance ministers, Mr. Fielding. That was a 
period of time when we had in parliament a new influx of public thought 
through the organization known as the United Farmers or the Progressive Party. 
The position then was thoroughly threshed out and parliament gave its 
imprimatur to the continuation of the present system. True, there were 
crievances. True, there appeared to be inequalities. One by one I do suggest 
that, over a period of twenty odd years, those grievances and those inequalities 
have been ironed out. I do suggest that. at the present time western Canada 
has no great cause for complaint against the commercial banking system of this 
country. I think that a great deal has been done for western Canada by the 
rest of Canada. I have never raised my voice, either by way of reproach or 
suggestion, that too much has been done for the western country, and I will tell 
you why. A country that in a good year could produce a billion dollars worth 
of new wealth, when it met with adversity was a country that, in my honest 
belief, was worthy of help and worthy of saving. I certainly know that was 
the attitude of Mr. Bennett when he was Prime Minister. I do not think it can 
be said with any degree of consistency or truth that the hand of eastern Canada 
has been raised against the west. On the contrary, I do suggest that the west 
might have perished in the times of drought if it had not been for the aid 
extended to it by eastern Canada; and that includes the whole of the east, 
although I am bound to suggest, too, that the great province of Ontario—which 
I have always looked upon as the backbone of confederation—extended the 
greatest help to western Canada in days gone by. I pay that tribute to that 
great province, and I think it is entitled to have that trubute paid to it. So I do 
suggest with regard to western Canada, while it may have had grievances in 
the past, and undoubtedly there was some foundation for the view held in days 
gone by that there was some discrimination as between east and west, that 
position has been righted and that to-day they are in effect on a parity with the 
rest of the country. 


Mr. GrauaM: You are speaking of banking practice? 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am speaking of banking practice. 
Mr. GrauamM: You are not going into the wide field of tariffs? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do suggest this, that one of the reasons why there 
was discrimination, if you can call it discrimination, in days gone by was that 
very risk to which I have alluded, that in the opinion of those who were the 
cuardians of the people’s pockets, there was a greater element of risk in loaning 
to a western farmer than there was in loaning to an eastern farmer or a maritime 
farmer or any other class you might mention, where there is a variegated econ- 
omy such as we find in the farms of eastern Canada, not depending so much— 
as was the case, and I hope will not continue to be the case in western Canada— 
an one crop. . 
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Having said that and having diverted for a moment, may I come back to 
the proposition that is before the chair, namely that the charters of these banks 
shall be renewed only for two years. As I started out to say, four times in my 
own history has this whole position been investigated and investigated, I suggest, 
with great care. : 

Three times this thing was heard by a committee of the elected represent- 
atives of the people, and the fourth time by a great Royal Commission. In 
1933 under an order in council passed by the government of that day, sub- 
mission was made to the privy council, “that it.is desirable that the approach- 
ing periodical revision of the Bank Act which will precede the enactment of a 
measure to continue the charters of the existing banks, to which said Act 
applies, which expire on July 1, 1934, shall be based on a complete and detailed 
examination of the provisions of said Act and of the functions and operations 
thereunder of the banking system thereby established.” 

And now that was a very wide reference. May I call attention to the first 
paragraph. For instance, it was held by Lord MacMillan, who is recognized I 
think as a high judiciary authority. I had the honour of meeting him and hear- 
ing him speak both at that time and since; and I think that the government of 
the day are to be congratulated for getting a man of his outstanding talent and 
calibre to head that commission. In addition to him there was Sir Charles 
Stuart Addis, a financier from the city of London; there was Sir William Thomas 
White, who was a man of very substantial parts in this country, who knew 
Canada—he may at times have made errors, but who would suggest that none 
of us do; and there was a representative of western Canada in the person of 
John Edward Brownlee, whom I believe thoroughly represented western Canada. 


Mr. CrieAver: Will you tell me this; did this commission make its inquiry 
in point of time after these three incidents to which Mr. Perley referred had 
transpired? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am not going to get into a discussion of that. I have 
my own opinion about the matter referred to—I think there may have been a 
mistake made at that time but I do not want to be drawn into a discussion of 
that. Oh, yes, it is quite true this royal commission sat after all the incidents 
to which Mr. Perley referred had transpired. 


Mr. Preritey: And that royal commission made its report on what it dis- 
covered in respect to the situation which I have covered, and an outstanding 
result of their report was the eventual setting up of the Bank of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I said, a situation arose and I did not want to be 
* diverted. I hope that situation will never arise again. It was a difficult time, 
as everybody knows; and God knows it was difficult for anybody who had any- 
thing to do -with it. And I always thought that the country was to be 
congratulated that it had, no matter what his errors and no matter what his 
weaknesses may have been—I have always thought that this country was to 
be congratulated that it had at the head of affairs a man of the strength of 
character and knowledge of conditions in western Canada that Mr. Brownlee 
had. I think the whole country would agree with that, if a non-partisan vote 
were to be taken. But I do not want at the last moment to interject anything 
in the nature of partisanship into this debate, and I regret that something of 
that character has come up. Mr. Brownlee, I suggest, was as truly represent- 
ative of western Canada as any person who could be found within that com- 
munity. And a fourth member of that commission was Mr. Beaudry Leman 
who is now president of the Banque Canadian Nationale, representing I presume 
the bankers of the country. They made certain conclusions, not only with 
respect to the first term of reference which I have already read, but they were 
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asked to make conclusions with reference to the question of including a study 
of the facilities now accorded by the Finance Act which was still in existence 
before the Bank of Canada Act came into effect:— 


and a careful consideration of the advisability of establishing in Canada 
a central banking institution, and, if so established, of the relation of 
such central banking institution to existing banks and its proper authority 
and function in the operation of the banking system of Canada. 


If anybody can imagine any wider directions for a royal commission with 
respect to that subject matter I should like to know what they are. Then they 
went further than that. It directed this commission: 
That such examination should also include a study of the entire monetary 
system of Canada, including credit, currency and coinage, particularly in 
their relation to commodity price movements and fluctuations in inter- 
national exchange.’ 


Particularly it directed them to examine into the provisions and working of 
the Bank Act, the Dominion Notes Act, the Finance Act and the Currency 
Act, and the advisability of establishing a central banking institution. That 
commission travelled from one end of the country to the other and it heard 
every possible phase of public opinion that could be brought before it including 
my friend from Vancouver-Burrard. It made a report which is a historical 
document. How could we, sitting here as members of the House of Commons 
without the expert information that those men had, sit in review on the report 
of a commission of that character? I will not be very much longer and then 
Mr. Fraser will have a chance. 

Mr. Granam: May I interrupt? There is no intention of taking the vote 
tonight, is there? I have got te go. I missed the vote at noon by thinking 
we would adjourn at 1 o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I will curtail my remarks. You are not proposing 
to take the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to take the vote if we can. 

Mr. Grauam: I want to say something. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I will quit if you can get a vote on this thing. 

The CuarrMAn: Are we ready to vote on the matter? 

Mr. Pertey: I think there is something more to be said. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Let us have a vote. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Hanson is ready to take a vote. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I want to make an allegation against the proposal for 
a two years renewal of the charters. I say that there is no ciass of company 
in the world that is so cabined, cribbed and confined as the commercial banks 
xf Canada. There is not anything comparable to it in the United States or 
Great Britain. What these people have gone through is perhaps five inquisitions 
in the last twenty years. They want to get on with the business of the country. 
I believe they are patriotic citizens who are desirous of doing their full duty 
by the people of this country having regard to the obligations which they have 
in regard to their shareholders and their depositors. 1 might lay great emphasis ~ 
on that, but in the interests of taking this vote I am going to quit. 

The CuHarrMan: Are we ready to vote? 

Mr. Pertey: I want to answer one or two of the things that Mr. Hanson 
has said. 

Mr. Grauam: I feel that I would like to say something on this. 


The CHarrMAN: Then we will have to adjourn until tomorrow morning. 
Mr. Hanson will be given the floor. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: If I may; thank you. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Are we going to adjourn until tomorrow 
morning? 
The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. to meet again Thursday, 
July 27, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


July 27, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11.30 o’clock, a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHarRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We are on clause 5. Mr. Hanson. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when we took recess 
yesterday afternoon I had pretty well completed the statement I had desired 
to make. I would have been content to have stopped when I did stop had 
there been a hope of getting a vote and getting this bill through, because I 
think it is apparent to everybody that there has been far too much delay in 
the consideration and passing of this measure which was the duty of this com- 
mittee to do under its terms of reference. 

I have been referring to the proposal for the extension of the charters for 
ten years, and I had attempted briefly and perhaps inadequately to sketch the 
considerations that have been given to the Canadian banking system over the 
period of my own personal experience, and I had alluded to the report of 1923. 
On that occasion I think it will be recalled that certain provisions df the 
Act were substantially strengthened in the way of auditing the shareholders’ 
inspection. I omitted to state that in 1924 that as a result of the Home Bank’s 
failure the then Minister of Finance in the exercise of the undoubted right which 
the government possesses under constitution brought in a measure for the 
government inspection of banks, and on that occasion a bill was introduced in 
amendment of the act; which shows that should it be a matter of government 
policy at any given time there is no reason in the world why legislation may 
not be introduced by the government to strengthen the position of the banks. 
It is open to a private member at any time by resolution to call attention to griev- 
ances In respect of weaknesses in the banking laws of this country in any normal 
session of parliament and I venture to suggest that no government, if a 
resolution of parliament is passed directing the House of Commons and the 
government to bring in remedial legislation, would ever think for a moment 
of ignoring such a resolution. 

I now desire to pass on as rapidly as possible to the events of the session 
of 1934. May I say in passing in reference to the statements made by my 
friend Mr. Perley, and I regret having to say this, I have no recollection of 
Mr. Bennett stating at any time under any circumstances or under any con- 
ditions that he would nationalize the banks of this country. Whatever he may 
have said in private conversation, perhaps in a moment of a heat, I think 
Mr. Bennett is the last man in the world to consider a policy of nationalizing 
the banks of this country, knowing him as well as I do. I do not say that he 
may not have said on some private occasion something in the nature of what 
Mr. Perley has suggested; but I do say, had it been a matter of government 
policy, I would have been one of the first to hear about it. 


Mr. McGerrer: What about the demand of the banks for higher interest 
rates and higher commissions? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no doubt there were bargains. 
Mr. Prerutey: That is where the threat was made, right there. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no doubt there was bargaining; I think even if 
there is a point to be made out of it, it is not a matter of any importance at all, 
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that the banks should be asked to give their side of the question; although 
as a matter of fact it does seem to me to have no importance in connection with 
this proposed amendment of ours at all. We all want to get what we can in 
the matter of a bargain. If a loan was to be floated by the government as 
has been suggested through the operation of the chartered banks no doubt there 
would be bargaining; but the result of the government’s request to the banks, 
as the history of this country shows, was that they yielded to the advice of the 
administration and the loans were put out in that way. I do not think that 
is any argument against the suggested extension of the charter for a period of 
ten years as provided for in this bill, and I am going to say nothing more 
about that. | 

Mr. McGerer: Was there, as Mr. Perley has said, at that time a demand 
on the part of the banks for a higher rate of interest and a higher commission 
from the government? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I can only say that I have never heard of it and I do not 
know; and if I cannot speak with any degree of authority or knowledge, I 
think that is all I should say. 

Mr. McGurr: Mr. Perley speaks with very definite memory. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: He probably does, but what in the world has that to do 
with the bank charters? 

Mr. Peruey: I do not use that as an argument. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Then I suggest that it should not have been mentioned 
+n connection with this proposed amendment because it is not germaine to the 
subject matter before the committee, and I do not want to carry on with that 
discussion any further. I am content to drop it. It should never have been 
raised. 

In 1934 there was an extensive examination of finance and the operations 
of the whole general set-up of the chartered banks of Canada. That followed, 
as I have said, the report of the Macmillan commission which was the set-up 
under order in council in 1933 and which was before the banking committee at 
that time. Certain recommendations were made. I am sure that every member 
of this committee has a copy of the Macmillan report and has studied the 
recommendations that were contained therein. I just desire at this moment to 
refer to the recommendations. If the hon. gentlemen would turn to para- 
eraph 201 of the Macmillan report, which is to be found on page 61 in 
chapter V:— 


It has been manifest, from what we have previously written, and 
indeed from much of the information afforded us in the course of our 
hearings, that insofar as the ordinary functions of banking are con- 
cerned, the Canadian banks give admirable evidence of security, efficiency 
and convenience. In a time of universal economic difficulty, the 
Canadian banks have stood firm and have continued to render to the 
people of the dominion the same high quality and the same wide 
variety of services as in the past. 


That is a recommendation and the unanimous recommendation of the 
MacMillan report. We are living to-day in a time of great economic difficulty. 

Mr. McGerrr: Why not put in the qualification of that statement which 
is contained in paragraph 202? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no objection to putting that on the record, 
That is something you can do if you want to. 

Mr. McGrrr: Why only take a part of the thing? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That statement is dealt with the best endorsation 
of the banking system. 

Mr. McGemr: Read paragraph 202. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: I will read paragraph 202; I am not afraid to read 
the whole of it but I would not like to inflict all of it on the Committee:— 


It is nevertheless necessary to ask whether there are any functions 
which a modern banking system may reasonably be expected to perform 
which either are not performed or are inadequately performed by the 
existing Canadian system. From this point of view, the observer 
cannot but be impressed by the absence in Canada of any single banking 
authority which, while linked by its activities with national finance and 
commerce, is nevertheless detached by its constitution and the temper 
of its administration from the ordinary pursuits of commercial banking. 
If we survey the cardinal monetary problems which face the Canadian 
people in common with all other peoples to-day, we are immediately 
confronted with a multitude of difficult and intricate questions. To 
what extent and through what organizations should the volume of credit 
and of currency be regulated? On what body should lie the primary 
responsibility for maintaining the external stability of the country’s 
currency? To what institution may the government of the day most 
stg eh turn for informed and impartial advice on matters of financial 

- policy? 


I am glad the hon. member asked me to read that citation, because as a 
result of the inquiries established in that paragraph they follow along to 
advocate the establishment of a central reserve bank for the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Mr. McGeer: And the two Canadian bankers on the committee were 
opposed to it. 


The CuHatrMan: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Will you allow me to proceed? The question has 
been made here, and it has just been repeated, that the banks at the time— 
and I suppose that meant all of the banks—were opposed to the establishment 
of a central bank in Canada. My recollection is that that is not a correct 
statement. ‘There may have been cases. I think there was one individual case 
of one bank which opposed the establishment of a central bank, but I have 
a distinct recollection that the general manager of another Canadian bank, 
one of the largest Canadian banks, rather welcomed the establishment of 
a central bank although in his own personal opinion he did not think it was 
necessary, but he did not take the position of opposing it. When the suggestion 
was made in parliament by way of the introduction of the bill there was not 
a single bank in this country that appeared and opposed it, whatever may 
have been the underlying reason. The Canadian people accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Macmillan report that there should be a central banking 
authority set up for the express purpose, among other things, of doing just 
what the Macmillan commission asked itself whether it should not be done 
in view of the evidence which had been adduced before it. We have the Bank 
of Canada. I know there was criticism at the time that it was a privately 
owned institution. 


Mr. McGrrr: Would the hon. gentleman permit a question? 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


Mr. McGeerr: Is it not true that the hon. Sir Thomas White was a 
representative of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and on the Macmillan 
Canadian committee as a Canadian banker? Is it not also true that Mr. 
Beaudry Leman, a former president of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, was 
a representative of the Banque Canadienne Nationale and also on the Macmillan 
committee as a Canadian banker? Is it not also true that in the Macmillan 
committee report both of those bankers filed a supplementary report condemning 
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the idea of establishing 4 central bank, and was that report of those two bankers 
representing the Canadian bankers not before parliament when the bill was 
introduced? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I affirm without hesitation and without question that 
both Sir Thomas White and Mr. Beaudry Leman were not there because they 
were bankers, They were there because they were outstanding citizens of 
Canada who understood the banking business in this country, but that per se 
they were not and never were appointed as representatives of the Canadian banks, 
It is true that they gave expression to certain views which are to be found in 
the minority report but I deny the statement that they were appointed to that 
commission as being the representatives of any particular school of financial 
or monetary thought in this country. They were there because they were 
outstanding citizens who understood the situation, intelligent men in whom the 
government of the day had confidence. Further than that I am not prepared to 
go. I do not think that the history of the Macmillan commission substantiates 
the view that they were there in a representative capacity any more than say 
Lord Macmillan himself. 

Mr. Cieaver: And we have the Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: And we have the Bank of Canada to-day. Whatever 
their views were with respect to the establishment of a central bank they did 
not prevail. Criticism was levelled at the administration of the day because 
they set it up as a private institution, It is merely a matter of historical 
curiosity at the moment, but there were very sound reasons adduced at that 
time why it should be a private institution, based on the history of the Bank of 
England. There was always the fear of political interference in the operations 
of the bank. 

I put to the members of this committee a hypothetical case. If my friend, 
Mr. Coldwell, is called on to form an administration in this country in the future, 
whether it be near or far, and if he desires to put into effect his monetary theories, 
I venture to say that one of the first things he will do is to abolish the existing 
directorate of the Bank of Canada and set up stooges of his own selection and 
choice. Otherwise he will never get that institution to function along the lines 
that he desires to have it function. That is the fear that the Prime Minister 
of that diay had in this country when he set it up as a private institution that 
would be free from political interference. It is idle to say that govern- 
ment controlled institutions cannot be influenced, never will be influenced. 

Let us take the history of the Canadian National railway. It is a matter 
of history to-day that every time there is a change of administration in the 
government of Canada there is a change in the administration of the directorate 
of the Canadian National railway. 

Mr. Tucxer: Will the hon. gentleman permit a question? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


Mr. Tucker: Does the hon. gentleman suggest that the will of the people 
as expressed in the House of Commons should not prevail in central banking 
policy? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That presupposes the will of the people is always based 
on certain considerations, justice and right. 

Mr. Tucker: They might be wrong sometimes? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I suggest they have been wrong in the past. I suggest 
that the light of reason should prevail. 


Mr. Tucker: Who is going to decide what is right? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: The government of the day must take the responsibility 
under the constitutional situation as we have it established in this country. 


Mr. Tucker: When you set up the central bank it did not have that power. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think we did have that power. 

Mr. Cotpwe._it: Am I to understand from Mr. Hanson that when the 
government of that day appointed that board they did not consider the political 
and economic views of the members of that boardi? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I am glad you asked that question. The government 
of the day had nothing whatever to do with the naming of the personnel of the 
board of directors of the Bank of Canada. That was a problem that confronted 
them at the time. The government of the day put in the bill that the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada should be one of the directors and that the Deputy 
Minister of Finance representing the government should be one of the directors, 
but the government of the day let their shareholders elect their own directors, 
and the shareholders selected them from a panel that was established by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. CotpweLu: Who were the shareholders? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They were scattered here, there, and everywhere. There 
were members of this House who were shareholders. 

Mr. CotpweLtL: Who were the Canadian Chamber of Commerce? What 
views do they represent? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I should say that they were representative of business 
in this country, that they represented Canada from one end to the other and 
the very greatest care was taken that representations should be based on all the 
national considerations that could be summoned to their assistance, geographic, 
occupational, business. 

Mr. Tucker: Do they represent the Canadian people better than the 
Canadian House of Commons? 

Mr. CoLtpweLu: Or the co-operative societies and farmers organizations? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course, co-operatives and farmers organizations are 
class institutions. You are not going to get me into a bypath in this matter. 
I am saying that the board of directors of the Bank of Canada set up in 1934, 
or the spring of 1935, was independent of political considerations. That is the 
only point I desire to make. I should like to say that the consideration of the 
appointment of directors after the change from private ownership to public 
ownership was based on national considerations and not political considerations, 
and I want to give the present administration full credit for having adopted that 
policy. I hope it will always be continued. I think that the board of directors 
of the Bank of Canada to-day is representative of a whole cross-section of the 
national life of Canada and of every part of Canada. That is the only way 
you can ever carry on that institution. 

Let me conclude as quickly as possible. I apologize for having taken up 
so much time. 

An hon. Memper: Hear, hear 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Somebody says “hear, hear”. Perhaps I have talked 
too long. 


Mr. MoGerrr: Not a bit. 

Mr. BuackMmoreE: Go ahead. 

Mr. Tucker: It is interesting to get the Conservative viewpoint in these 
matters. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You will.find it is based on reason. 

Mr. Tucker: Based on the idea that you cannot— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You will find it is based on national considerations and 
not on partisan considerations. 


Mr. Tucker: —that you cannot trust the people. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: No, I deny that. 
Mr. Tucker: Then, why not let the House of Commons have control? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: You can make that speech afterwards. You can talk 
here or on the hustings or in the House or anywhere you like. 

The CHarrMAN: Please allow Mr. Hanson to conclude his arguments. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I would say that the views as expressed are not the 
views of a political party. They are the views of an individual who has viewed 
the situation for many years, who has some knowledge of business in this 
country and some knowledge of the operations of parliamentary institutions. 
I say that I am in thorough support of the findings of the Macmillan com- 
mission because they were based on authentic evidence. I say that the banks of 
this country have done a reasonably good job for the commerce of the country, 
and that they should be left alone to continue to do that job in the most trying 
period of national life of this country. This is no time for rocking the boat 
and setting up a new financial theory or monetary system in this country when 
we are fighting the greatest war in history. I would think that our minds would 
be on Normandy this morning, where the reports are not too good. I would 
think that our minds— 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman— “ 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. Tucker: I rise to a point of order. 

The CuairMAN: Yes? 

Mr. Tucker: There is no suggestion, in this amendment that the charters 
should be renewed for only two years, of setting up a new financial system; and 
I submit that Mr. Hanson’s remarks in that regard are out of order. 

The Cuarrman: I rule that they are in order. 

Mr. Tucker: Then I appeal against your ruling, Mr. Chairman, because 
there is no such suggestion—absolutely none—in this amendment, that we are 
coing to set up a new financial system. It is only that the financial system 
should be made responsible to the House of Commons; and I suggest to you that 
the remarks are out of order, and if you rule that they are in order I appeal 
from your ruling. : | , ‘ 

The CuairMan: Very weil, if you want to appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman, I submit— 

The Cyarrman: Just a minute, Mr. Hanson. I may say this to you, Mr. 
Tucker. When you were arguing, many a time I thought you were not speaking 
to the point and many a time I allowed you to continue. We have had a large 
degree of latitude in this committee. You have been away from most of the 
sessions of the committee. You came back and you repeated and went over 
ground that we had already covered. 

Mr. Tucker: I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute, please. We gave you that latitude. If you 
wish to appeal from my ruling, that is your privilege; but I do suggest that 
we get on with our job. This is our forty-sixth session, and I do think that 
Mr. Hanson should be allowed to conclude his argument without further 
interference. 

Mr. Tucker: All I can say in that regard is this, Mr. Chairman. The 
suggestion made that I traversed ground that had already been covered is, I 
suggest, quite incorrect. In this whole committee | do not think I have taken 
up more than two and a half hours or three hours of the time of the committee; 
and since I came back from taking part in the Saskatchewan election I have 
only taken part once at any length in the proceedings, which was yesterday, 
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and that was the only time. However, in the light of what you say about giving 
me latitude, I withdraw the suggestion of appeal and bow to your ruling. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman, I may say that I do not object to the 
interruption on the point of order. I have the idea, as a practising lawyer and 
a hard-hitting lawyer, that it was only intended to divert my argument, and I 
am quite used to that. I will forgive the honourable gentleman for his 
interruption. 

I have very little more to say. The suggestion is that these men, these 
banks, these financial institutions which are doing their share in carrying on 
this tremendous effort that the nation is now engaged in, should in two years’ 
time be brought back here to go over the hot sand again—because they have 
had it pretty hot, as far as I can see. I suggest that, in the interests of the 
post-war rehabilitation period in this country, we should strengthen the banking 
system as was proposed in this bill, and let these gentlemen go home and get 
on with the work of the nation, not as an arm of government but as an agency 
absolutely necessary and requisite to the due carrying on of the commerce of 
this country and for the financing of this country. 

I thank this committee for the very patient hearing they have given me. 


Mr. Coupweutu: Mr. Chairman, may I just say, as I was brought into 
this, that I have no objection to Mr. Hanson’s placing before the committee the 
point of view that he has placed before it, and I am very glad indeed that Mr. 
Tucker withdrew the appeal from the chairman’s ruling, because I think there 
has been a great deal of latitude given. I do not want to say very much except 
that the committee knows our position. I do not intend to engage in any long 
repetition of it. I am going to support the motion because of the position that 
we have always taken. I should like to see the bank charters extended for only 
one year, but I am going to support the amendment. May I just say this to 
Mr. Hanson. When he imputes té another political party motives which he 
himself resents, then I say that I should make it perfectly clear that we believe 
that the banking institutions of this country should be responsible to the 
representatives of the people of this country and not to any group of people; 
and if we ever had the opportunity of appointing a board of directors to manage 
our Central Bank or our banking institutions, that board of directors would be 
representative of the various interests in the country and particularly the 
interests that are not represented now, the people’s interests. I see no reason 
why a board of directors of the Central Bank should not be nominated to the 
government from the co-operative societies, the labour unions and other people’s 
institutions as well as the other organizations which are now represented. I 
think that Mr. Hanson—I will not say he did it deliberately—misrepresented 
the point of view which I and those associated with me hold. We hold that the 
banks of Canada are institutions that ought to be operated in the interests of the 
general public instead of in the interests of those who, of course, must under 
the present economic structure look to the profits of the institutions that they 
operate and safeguard the interests of their own private shareholders. That is 
all I want to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perurty: Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Fraser has asked for the floor. I might say that Mr. 
Fraser gave way yesterday, you will remember, to Mr. Hanson; so it is only fair 
to allow Mr. Fraser to continue today. 

Mr. Preruey: I just wanted to take a minute or two. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Mr. Chairman, after what has been 
stated in this committee during the last couple of days in connection with this 
amendment which is now before the committee, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations based on my own experience and based on the 
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evidence that has been placed before this committee during the last three 
months. 

I have listened as attentively as possible to the submissions made by my 
good friends Mr. McGeer, Mr. Slaght, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Perley and other 
members of this committee. I should like to say at the outset that we have 
had the advantage during the last several months of hearing every side of the 
monetary system and the banking system in this country discussed. Evidence 
has been brought out pro and con. Reference has been made to the Banking 
and Commerce Committtee of 1934, and we have gone over that and reviewed 
the progress of the banking system that has been made during the last ten years. 
But to-day I should just like to place upon the record, as I said a moment ago, 
my own experience with the chartered banks and my own limited knowledge 
of the banking system in general. Perhaps I will be permitted, Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the remarks made by Mr. Tucker and Mr. Perley, to make some 
reference to my experience with the chartered banks as a farmer. Obviously 
we must realize that the Canadian banking system is a business. It is neither 
a jackpot nor a grab-bag in which people can put their hands and forearms any 
time they like, under any conditions, questionable or otherwise, to procure 
funds to prosecute their own ideas. The banking system, as I said a minute 
ago, is a business. As somebody said yesterday, the banks are the retailer of 
credit. It is the business of the banks to lend money; and while I strongly 
disagree with the statement made by Mr. Tucker yesterday that the banks 
create 90 per cent of the money, I do not wish to go into that this morning. 
But the banks lend money and want to continue the business of lending money 
to the greatest possible extent in order to earn a profit on the money that they 
warehouse for other people; and it has been my experience as a farmer, deal- 
ing with farmers in at least four provinces of the Dominion of Canada, that the 
farmers have been given every consideration by the chartered banks. 


Mr. BLACKMORE: Since when? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Always in my experience; I have prob- 
ably had more experience than my honourable friend has had. 


Mr. Buackmore: I wonder if you had the right kind. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I have had the right-kind. I have tried 
to the best of my ability to preface my experience by a foundation of judgment 
and common sense that would place me in a position to repay the money I 
borrow from the banks. fe 


The CuatrMAN: Before going further may I suggest that to-day, and for 
the rest of the discussion on this bill, we have as little interference as possible; 
that we allow the members to continue their reasoned arguments; and when Mr. 
Blackmore comes to speak J am sure we will give him the same consideration 
that we expect him to give other members. 

Mr. Biackmore: That is all I ask. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I do not mind the interference. As a 
borrower I have always realized that just the minute I have procured money 
from the bank I must make up my mind to repay the bank that money. They 
have lent me the depositors’ money, trust funds, and any bank would be derelict 
in its duty and in its conception and understanding of its business if it did 
not scrutinize most carefully every loan made to a farmer, commercial insti- 
tution or industry. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that in my experience in four 
provinces in the Dominion of Canada—and I lived for over a year in one of 
the provinces of western Canada—the banks have given consideration to 
borrowers based on the ability of the borrower to earn sufhicient money through 
his business or farming activities to repay the bank, and anybody, I suggest, 
who approaches a bank for a loan without being reasonably sure that that 
loan can be repaid, consistent with the terms on which the money is procured, 
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is deserving of, and must expect, that that bank will scrutinize that loan, and 
that the bank in the conduct of its business will make its decision as to whether 
or not the borrower is deserving of that credit on the basis I have mentioned. 

Yesterday Mr. Tucker made a number of statements in connection with 
western Canada and in connection with banking institutions generally. I heard 
Mr. Dobson of the Royal Bank—I think it was the day before yesterday—give a 
resume of the rates that were charged in western Canada to the grain companies 
on warehouse receipts, and I was tempted at that time to suggest to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the banks have been discriminating against central Canada. 
On the other hand, we in central 'Canada have no such feeling as that expressed 
by Mr. Tucker yesterday, in connection with western Canada. We appreciate to 
the fullest extent the great assets that this dominion has in the three provinces 
of western Canada; but it seems to me that anybody who suggests disunity or 
suggests that the feeling was so intense in any part of Canada over the matter of 
banking that that part of Canada had developed a feeling toward secession from 
the confederation is certainly being extreme in his submission before a Banking 
and Commerce Committee. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I did not suggest there 
was that feeling on account of banking policy alone; I suggest that with regard 
to the policy of this country on tariff matters, fiscal matters, monetary matters 
aut. all matters of that kind which had conduced to the building up of that 
eeling. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Tucker, I might say that was one of the statements that 
might have been left out of your remarks, because after all, we are here to deal 
with the Bank Act and we ought to confine our attention to the Bank Act. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Now just a word in connection with a 
further statement made by Mr. Tucker in regard to industry, and I may be 
called on a point of order in my remarks in this connection. Money naturally 
flows to the greatest return with the greatest safety. Industry is not established 
by banks, industry is established by the foresight and initiative of those who 
conceive that a proper industrial set-up can be located in Edmonton or Calgary 
or Montreal or Toronto; no bank sets up an industry; but those who perceive or 
recognize favourable conditions that may exist in any part of Canada, regardless 
of whether it is western Canada or eastern Canada, will set up that industry 
based on the accessibility of raw materials, labour conditions, geographic condi- 
tions, transportation costs, etc., in connection with all the characteristics that are 
required, in order to make that industry a success. 


Mr. McGerer: Did you ever bump into the steel trust? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Yes, I have. I have bumped into a lot 
of trusts. 


The Cuamman: Mr. McGeer, please? , 
Mr. McGeer: He knows something about that. 


The Cuarrman: I know, but let us allow the members to continue their 
arguments. 


Mr. McGernrr: I am perfectly willing. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): So I say, Mr. Chairman, that as far as 
industry is concerned, banks do not start industries, banks do not make indus- 
tries possible without the executive of those banks or that bank, as the case may 
be, deciding in their own wisdom on the practicability of the promotion of that 
industry in any part of Canada. I can name you numerous gentlemen to-day 
who would be only too pleased to go into the city of Brandon or the eity of 
Calgary or the city of Moose Jaw-and set up an industry if they could decide in 
their own minds, as business men, that that industry would be prosperous in that 
particular locality. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if they approach with the 
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proper collateral, and the proper pro rata of individual investment, any one of 
our banks would be only too pleased to advance funds for the establishment of 
that industry under the auspices of men who are capable of successfully conduct- 
ing that industry. I do not think there is any question of that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, another point that was mentioned by Mr. Tucker yes- 
terday and stressed at some length was that the banks were a branch of govern- 


ment, a branch of administration— 

Mr. Tucker: An arm of government. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): An arm of government. Mr. Chairman, 
I take exception to that statement, except on the ground that I will accept Mr. 
Tucker’s statement if he will include in his submission on that point that mining 
companies, insurance companies, dairies, steel companies, all companies are 
children of government. 

Mr. Tucker: They do not create 90 per cent of the purchasing power. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That, Mr. Tucker, has been covered by 
the evidence of this committee over the period of the last three months, and 
it has been abundantly brought out that since the creation of the Bank of 
Canada, since the inauguration of certain improvements shall I say, certain 
improvements and amendments—some of them suggested very probably by 
the hon. member for Vancouver-Burrard (Mr. McGeer)—have made consider- 
able progress in the last ten years; and these inadequacies, shall I say, have 
been eliminated from our system, and the banks to-day are operating under 
licence from the government the same as any other organization. But there 
is one exception; with the exception, Mr. Chairman, that the banks are not 
only a child of the government—as I said, the other corporations that are 
incorporated by provincial or federal laws can be set up in that way but the 
banks of Canada I submit are subject to more rigid control, not only by the 
Inspector-General of Banks and not only being under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Finance but by this Banking and Commerce Committee and this 
House of Commons. I do not think it is a proper statement, Mr. Chairman, 
for anybody to say that once this charter is granted, as has been amply pointed 
cut by Mr. Hanson, that the banks will be able to continue, as you suggested 
yesterday, Mr Tucker, without any interference or without ony checking. They 
are continually under the check of the agents and the agencies that I have 
mentioned; plus the fact that the banking system to-day is over-ridden and 
blanketed in by the Bank of Canada. So I submit if we are going to deal 
with the banking organizations in the light of an arm of the government 
because we issue them a charter every ten years, I submit that all incor- 
porations in the Dominion of Canada could be placed in the same category. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want just for a minute or two to deal with the 
functions of the banks, and my personal experience of over forty years with 
the chartered: banks of the Dominion of Canada, and I submit that I have 
had many years of experience with at least three of the chartered banks in 
this country. And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, as was pointed out 
in this committee, that the only time I have ever had any argument with 
any one'of those three banks I mentioned it has been brought about by my 
own stupidity; and when I stop and look for a few moments into a mirror 
I figure that stupidity and bad luck are twins. And it was only under condi- 
tions of that kind, as I said in this committee some weeks ago, perhaps through 
the fact that the banks loaned too much money and not too little money, 
that the banks in Canada got us into trouble. 

Mr. MaypanK: That is a bad admission to make; the next time you go 
in they will use it against you. 


Mr. Fraser: They know me too well. 
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So I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the banks are carrying on the system 
of loaning money because it is the life blood of their institutions, it is the 
only way in which they can make profits. There have been a number of 
statements made in connection with bank rates. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
every one in this committee will admit that in conjunction or co-operation 
or at the request of the federal government of this country under the present 
hon. Minister of Finance, that we have enjoyed a reduction, a very marked 
reduction, a percentage of anywhere from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, in the 
interest rates on money throughout this country. Not only that, we have 
thoroughly enjoyed the reduction in rates, but the Minister of Finance of 
the day has managed to bring the credit structure down to a 3 per cent, basis. 
We are operating a 3 per cent war. And the minute that basis was set up 
it was obvious the whole existing structure of the chartered banks of Canada 
—in Saskatchewan, in Quebec, in Ontario, in the maritimes—the whole existing 
structure had been and is altered by the effect of the 6 per cent over-riding 
interest charge that we have been discussing in this committee and it is very 
questionable in my mind that any discrimination has taken place in any part 
of Canada. When we realize that the bank has always to consider the risk 
against the loan; obviously the banker to-day will loan money on a victory 
bond at 3 or 3% per cent, but if I go to a banker and ask him for a loan 
of money on a chicken farm—and I had my experience in growing apples— 
the banker is going to look at my proposition not with suspicion, but he is 
- going to wonder why I am going into chicken farming, with the result that 
if he does loan me money it is certainly not going to be on the basis of a 
victory bond rate. JI am only using that illustration to endeavour to the best 
of my ability to place on record the fact that the banking system is one which 
must be taken jointly with the paramount realization of the necessity of the 
repayment of the funds; because those funds, as I said a few moments ago, 
are not the property of the bank; tHey are loaned to the bank from the Bank | 
of Canada or from the depositors for the purpose of commercializing deposits 
in order that money may be used for the development and progress and 
continuity of Canadian farming and Canadian commerce and Canadian 
industry. The banks would be derelict in their duty, as I said a moment ago, 
if they did not at all times keep that red light vividly before them, that red 
hight of the possibility of loss of somebody else’s property. 

I might say also, Mr. Chairman, in that connection—and I do not wish to 
take up the time of this committee unduly—I would also like to bring to your 
attention, to the attention of this committee the great flexibility of our Canadian 
banking system. I think it can be truthfully said that in no other country of the 
world do the people enjoy—perhaps I should not use the word “benevolent’’—but 
do the people have the advantages that we have in Canada owing to the flexi- 
bility of our banking system. The chartered banks of this country maintain 
branches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Money that lies on deposit in Montreal 
or Toronto can be used to finance the wheat pools of western Canada. Money 
that is on deposit from the lumber companies of Vancouver can be poured into 
the assistance of the fishing industry on the east coast or to the apple industry 
in the province of the hon. the Minister of Finance. It is that flexibility of our 
banking system, it is that ability of our banks to meet the demands for credit 
throughout the Dominion of Canada that the stored-up energy and property of 
all the people of the Dominion of Canada, that makes the system so imperative 
and which makes continuity of that system so imperative, and which makes it 
imperative that it should be continued in the most possible way. 

Another point, Mr. Chairman, is this; and I submit this to the committee 
with all due respect and without reflection on any one, but simply because I 
believe from what I have heard in this committee that what I am about to say 
is of acknowledged truth and importance; I think, Mr. Chairman, as a member 
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of this committee that it is most important that we do not permit the feeling to 
go across Canada, and that we should not permit through the press or otherwise 
a feeling of suspicion against our banking system to get abroad. There is nothing 
“funny” about our banking system. There is nothing hidden about our banking 
system—if somebody is going to say hidden reserves in a moment—but there is 
nothing hidden about our banking system. Our banking system is a logical and 
well-managed system managed by people who are experienced in the banking 
business. And I venture to say that in this room this morning with the rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian chartered banks here, they have spent their lives 
not as blacksmiths or carpenters or anything of that kind, but as bankers; and 
as I often have said to them it would perhaps have been better if they did 
extend their activities into broader fields and not limit it to the banking system 
quite to the extent that they have done. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, interwoven with this amendment, from the remarks 
made by my good friend, Mr. Perley, has been the suggestion that a commission 
should be set up to investigate the banking system. May I say without hesita- 
tion that personally I am against commissions. Commissions are obnoxious to 
me for the reason that I have seen too many of them. I believe that commissions 
have been a very strong agency by which we have divorced responsible govern- 
ment from the people of the Dominion of Canada. They have not only been a 
strong agency in that connection but they have been most expensive agencies to 
the taxpayers of the Dominion of ‘Canada. In many, many cases that I can 
mention, and that you well know, they have been abortive of the purpose for; 
which they were set up. If this committee were to recommend to the House of 
Commons that a royal commission or any other commission be set up to investi- 
gate the banking business of Canada the first thought would be who would be 
the members of that commission? Obviously you would have to obtain men who 
understood the banking system. I remember, as every member of this committee 
does, the Sirois commission which was set up some years ago, a costly commission, 
but up to the present time personally I have not seen any very material results 


from the long investigation and inquiry of that commission. 

Mr. McGeer: Costing over $500,000. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : ‘Costing over $500,000. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It was kicked in the back. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 1 am simply referring to it as a 
commission. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the charters of the Canadian banks 
should be renewed for ten years, not only for the reasons so ably set out by 
Mr. Hanson but for additional reasons. For instance, if this amendment were 
to carry will you tell me by the simple method of mathematical deduction 
how the Canadian chartered banks could go ahead and loan money for over two 
years? The whole thing would be in a state of flux. The banks would not know 
whether they were coming or going. They would not know at what minute the 
government of the day might refuse to renew the charters. 

Mr. Tucker: Have they not been able to make loans for longer than two 
or three years within the last year, and they knew their charters were expiring 
this year? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I would say the answer to that 
question is that I have not an intimate knowledge of for just what duration 
their loans have been, but again I will refer to myself and say this to you that 
we find that our bank Joans to-day are naturally on the same basis as in the 
past; loans are made as long as we keep on repaying them with interest. 

Mr. Tucker: Even although the charters were expiring this year. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Quite true, but I say if we refused to 
renew the charters for ten years the banks would soon be confronted, as they 
have been for the last three months in this committee, with spending day after 
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day listening to evidence, being cross-questioned, having sound and unsound 
principles laid before them; they would go through all this agony at the end of 
two years. I say it would not only be extremely detrimental to the banking 
system but it would be extremely detrimental to the borrower and the depositor, 
the people of the whole of the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. Maypank: Is it not a fact that over the last year, two years or three 
years the banks were perfectly certain that their charters would be renewed 
and that is why they loaned money for longer periods? 

Mr. Fraser (Northwmberland, Ont.): I think, Mr. Maybank— 

Mr. Maypank: But if you serve notice on them now that they are going to 
be up again in two years they will not be in the same condition of certainty that 
they have been in the last couple of years. Is that not right? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I think that is the obvious answer. 

Mr. Tucker: Why should they be more certain of renewal now than two 
years from now? 

Mr. Maypank: After all, a man may not think I am going to hit him but if 
I keep a club over his head he is a little less certain of the fact than if I had 
the club thrown away in some vacant lot. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: He will keep on his toes though, will he not? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): There is another point that is worthy 
of very serious consideration in connection with the renewal of these bank 
charters. I would be blinding myself, and so would every member of this 
committee, if we refused to recognize and realize to-day that there are certain 
strong movements taking place in the Dominion of Canada as in other parts of 
the world. I am not going to make at this time anything but a passing reference 
to these movements. We remember a number of years ago one of the street 
phrases was, “It cannot happen here” 

Mr. McGerr: Another was, “It cannot be done”. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): No, I think you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Buackmore: And another was, “We cannot find the money”’. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I was not referring to the banking 
system. I was referring to certain movements andi those who said that it could 
not happen here. It has happened since then in at least four or five countries 
throughout the world. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: There is the question of liberty in Europe. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): As my hon. friend says there is the 
question of liberty in Europe. In France they talked away their liberty and 
talked away democracy. 


Mr. McGeer: And kept the Bank of France. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I do not agree, Mr. Chairman, that 
they kept anything. I do not think they kept anything, but I am only making 
that as a passing reference that certain things can happen here. I think it is 
the bounden duty of every member of this committee in every statement he 
utters to be most careful about statements made in this committee in connection 
with suspicion of our banking institutions, statements made in this committee 
in connection with western Canada against eastern Canada, Quebec against 
Ontario, because they are dangerous in the light of present events to the safety 
of the liberty and democracy of the people of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Chairman, if we sit here and vote for this amendment and refuse to renew 
the charters of the Canadian banks for the people of the Dominion of Canada, 
as I have said, and has been said in this committee for the past three months, 
we would be remiss in our duty; we would lack a realization of the unthinkable 
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ramifications that might take place. We are—and I will use a quotation—on 
the altar of changing conditions in Canada and throughout the world. 

Mr. McGzgr: We might get another Bennett depression. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): And for one, Mr. Chairman, to the 
limit of my capabilities and understanding of the economic and social situation 
of the Dominion of Canada I am emphatically against this amendment and 
irrevocably for renewing the charters of the Canadian banks for another ten 
years. 

Thete is just one other point I wish to make in connection with this subject. 
Yesterday I think Mr. Perley made certain statements in connection with the 
treatment extended by the banks to the western wheat pool. I was rather 
disturbed by that. I believe that this committee should ask one of the bankers 
whom we have with us to take the stand, tell the story and answer the statements 
made by Mr. Perley. I do not think that statements of that kind should be 
left on the record unchallenged or unanswered. 

Mr. Tucker: We would only get one side of the story. We would not get 
Mr. Bennett’s and the government’s side. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): We have certainly had the other side 
of the story. 


' Mr. Pertey: That is common knowledge. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): All IT am asking, Mr. Chairman, is that 
you in your capacity as chairman, and obviously with the permission and sanc- 
tion of the committee, ask any banker you like to take the stand and answer that 
question. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am so concerned—not as a 
member of parliament but as a Canadian citizen—about certain trends in this 
country to-day, that I cannot refrain from repeating what I said a minute ago, 
let us renew these charters for ten years and fortify to the limit of our capabili- 
ties against the disruption of the banking system of the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Hear, hear! 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Let us renew these charters for ten 
years; and if it does take place, let the responsibility for any disruption or 
sabotaging rest on the shoulders of others than us. That is a matter for the 
future. To-day we are dealing with the problem and question we have had before 
us as a banking and commerce committee. Let us prove that we are quite capable 
of making our decisions, quite capable of realizing the difficulties that lie ahead, 
realizing the dangers with which this country may be confronted in the post-war 
period, and let the bankers go back to their jobs, as Mr. Hanson has said, and 
carry on a legitimate, well-managed industry, which they have been doing, not in 
the interests of the shareholders and directors alone, but as a borrower for forty 
years I say in the interests of the progress and the welfare of the farmers, 
industrialists and commercial people alike, across this country. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Hear, hear! 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Thank you. 

The CuairMaAN: Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 

Mr. Cunaver: Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion to make, if I may. We 
are in the dying hours of the session. I believe there are several members on the 
committee who wish to express their views. I wonder if we could, by mutual 
consent, agree that from now on the speeches would: be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Five minutes. 

Mr. Cupaver: No, I want to be fair. Do not cut them down too short. 
Make it either ten or fifteen minutes. 


Mr. Maypank: How are you going to get mutual consent? 
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Mr. Cieaver: We hope, anyway. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, is it your intention to permit the repetition of 
everything that has been said here since the month of March? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well— 

Mr. Ryan: I do not want to make any objection to any speaker, but cer- 
tainly during the last week or so it has just been repetition that has been 
going on. 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Ryan: The point is this. We are getting a little fatigued with the 
whole thing. As far as I am concerned, I am very pleased to have been a mem- 
ber of this committee and I think I have had a full course in banking during 
the last four months. I hope it will benefit me in the future. But all the same, 
I think it is getting tiresome listening to all this repetition; and from what I can 
see around here, there is going to be a good deal of it yet. I think it is about 
time that the question was called. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Question. 

Mr. McGerr: Mr. Chairman, I object— 

The CHARMAN: Just a minute, Mr. McGeer, please. Mr. Cleaver has 
made a suggestion which I think is worthy of the attention of the committee. 
Could we agree to limit our addresses to twenty minutes? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: No. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Fifteen. 

The CHatrMAN: All right, fifteen. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Your suggestion of twenty minutes is, I 
think, too generous. 


The CHAIRMAN: Say fifteen. A‘l in favour of fifteen minutes? 
Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think ten minutes would be plenty. 
Mr. Kintry: Before you put the motion, Mr. Chairman— 

The CuarrMan: It is hardly a motion. 


Mr. Kinutry: The suggestion is that each member take ten minutes. Will it 
be agreed that that will be his last word on the subject? 


Mr. McGrrr: You cannot put closure into effect in this committee. It is 
absolutely out of order unless we agree to it. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. McGeer, all I am going to suggest is that we take the 
opinion of the committee as to the limit of the speeches to be made. Then we 
would have to leave it to the members to abide by that decision. 


Mr. McGner: If the committee members had expressed their opinion—and 
everybody knows it—the bulk or the majority of the committee would have 
had no discussion at all, and closure would have been put in at the beginning. 

The Cuarrman: I think that is a very unfair statement and quite uncalled 
for. I ask the members who would like to limit the speeches to ten minutes to 
please raise their hands. 

Mr. Mayank: Mr. Chairman, I am quite in favour of speeches being limited 
to ten minutes, but I suggest to you that it is impracticable for us to pass this 
motion at the moment because we have not any power to enforce it. It is after 
all only the expression, as Mr. Hanson so frequently says, of a pious hope. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Maysank: So we are only wasting ten minutes now going into it. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Maybank, I have said it is only an expression of 
opinion, 
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Mr. Cotpwexu: Mr. Chairman, I think we really should be prepared to take 
a vote on this. I do not believe any amount of argument can change any single 
man’s opinion in this committee. There has been argument back and forth for 
a long time. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let us take a vote. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: While I am willing to hear the arguments and will not vote 
to limit the speeches, I think that we should, in the dying hours of the session, 
consider whether or not any member’s opinion will be changed; and if not, I think 
we should be prepared to take a vote. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Tucker: I object to the statement which was made by Mr. Coldwell 
that we have been arguing this point back and forth for a long time. This 
amendment came before this committee yesterday. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: A month ago. 

Mr. Tucxer: Yesterday. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): It was discussed all through the hearings. 

Mr. Tucker: The amendment itself, I submit, was not really discussed until 
yesterday, so far as I know. This, I submit, is fundamental to this question of 
‘vhether the banks shall be answerable to the representatives of the people or 
not. Mr. Hanson, representing the Conservative party, takes the same stand 
as he did in 1934. I think I am taking the stand that the Liberal party took at 
that time when the Honourable Ian Mackenzie moved that the bank charters 
should not be extended for more than five years. I take that same attitude, and 
I say to my fellow members that we should take the same attitude now in office 
as we took in opposition. It is fundamental. It is the difference between the 
Liberal party and the Conservative party. We take the attitude that in an 
imporant function of government such as the creation of the purchasing power 
of the country, the people who are in charge of that obligation should be respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people. The Conservatives say they may 
make a mistake, and we want to put it beyond their power so long as possible. 
It is a fundamental thing, Mr. Chairman, and I think that we should thresh it 
out now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we are going to thresh it out, I presume. But I am 
just asking how many members would like to take a vote now. Please raise your 
hands. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is undoubtedly the opin‘on of the majority. 

Mr. McGerr: It was the same when closure was moved. 

The CyHarrMAN: Take the number who raise their hands, please, Mr. Clerk. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (Brantford): It is carried. 

The CHatrMAN: How many are opposed to taking the vote now? All I can 
say is that twenty-three vote to take the vote now and four vote against taking 
the vote now. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Let us have the vote. 

Mr. Maysank: Oh, no. 


The Cuarrman: I do not. know that I am authorized to say take the vote 
now if there are four members who oppose the taking of the vote. I presume 
that it would be just as well to hear those four members speak. 

Mr. Maypank: No, Mr. Chairman; the minority is in charge of the com- 
mittee. I desire to take the vote now, but I am not moving closure. 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, no. That is my ruling, Mr. Maybank. That is what 
I am trying to say. 


Mr. Mayspank: If any man wants to talk, we cannot close him out. 

Mr. CiEeAver: Having made this proposal, I think perhaps I should take a 
minute or two to clarify my suggestion. I was not suggesting that any attempt 
should be made by force to limit the length of the speeches of the members; 
but in the light of all the discussion we have had, if a majority of the members 
of this committee think that the future speeches should be limited to ten minutes, 
I then think that the members of the committee ought to respect the wishes of 
the majority; and it was my hope that they would do so. 

The CHAIRMAN: We hope that. 

Mr. McGrer: Of course, if that suggestion had been made prior to the two 
speeches we have had on behalf of the banks, it might have had more to 
commend it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I suggest we had a right to make these speeches. I made 
no speech for the banks. 

Mr. Cieaver: We have heard you, Mr. McGeer, for two days. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ryan has the floor. 


Mr. Ryan: I do not think that, if we give each member another ten minutes 
to discuss this matter, it will make any difference. I agree with the leader of 
the C.C.F. party that we are decided on how to vote, and the ten-minute talk 
would be a repetition of what has already been said. 

Mr. McGerr: Wait till you see. 

The CHairMAN: Order, please, Mr. McGeer. Please let Mr. Ryan finish 
his remarks. 

Mr. Ryan: There is no doubt, Mr. McGeer, that it would just be repetition, 
because everything has been gone over in this committee since the month of 
March. There is no doubt about that at all. I honestly do not think we should 
go on any further. We have other work to do. They are trying to finish the 
session by the end of next week, and we want an: opportunity to assist at the 
meetings of the house. 

Mr. Cotpweutu: Having made the proposal that we should take the vote, 
may I say that I am not in favour of closure. 

The CHarrMAN: Oh, no. 

Mr. Cotpwet: I want that understood. 

The CHatrrman: That is understood. 

Mr. Cotpwe.t_: My thought was merely that, after the members of the 
committee had discussed this whole racking problem at such length, we ought 
to be prepared to take a vote because nobody’s vote would be changed. 

The CuHatrMAn: Mr. Coldwell, that is all I am inclined to suggest to this 
committee. May I suggest in reply to the statement that we have heard two 
rather long speeches from Mr. Hanson and Mr. Fraser that they were in reply 
to two rather long speeches from Mr. Tucker and Mr. Perley. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Mr. Chairman, I should like to correct 
the record in one respect. The honourable member for Vancouver-Burrard 
made the statement that the committee had heard two speeches on behalf of the 
banks by Mr. Hanson and myself. I wish it clearly understood that what I 
said before this committee was based on my experience and the product of my 
own thoughts uninfluenced by anyone. 

Mr. McGeerr: I accept that, but what I would like to say is that the speeches 
-Wwere in support of renewals of the bank charters for ten years. 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the speeches of Mr. Hanson 
and Mr. Fraser, and there are other things I would like to say to substantiate 
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what Mr. Tucker has said. However, I will forego making another reply, because 
I know it might promote more and more speeches. To facilitate getting on I am 
prepared to take the vote now. | 


Mr. McGerer: Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the time taken in this 
discussion that has ensued, the committee is now dealing with what I believe 
to be two of the paramount issues before it. The first issue is, are we to fasten 
the bank charters onto Canada over the period of the next ten years, a change 
only being available providing the Senate would concur with the House of 
Commons should the House of Commons decide that a change in the banking 
system were necessary. The other is, and the issue has been clearly defined by 
the last two speakers, that no investigation whatever should be continued into 
our banking and monetary system; that we should accept the position as it 1s 
to-day and retain that position in status quo for the next ten years. I want to 
say to the members of this committee that I believe you would have very great 
difficulty in convincing the majority of the Canadian people that any such course 
as that was either wise or justified in this period of tremendous change and in 
the period that lies ahead, which no one can foresee or predict with any degree 
of accuracy. 


Now, I want to make it clear that my position with regard to the renewals 
of the bank charters is in support of the amendment; that if those charters are 
renewed for two years, whatever the electors of Canada may do within that 
two-year period, it will then be opem to the voice of the people of Canada, 
unfettered and unrestricted, to redefine their monetary system and their banking 
system andi their fiscal policies if they so desire, 

Mr, Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Through their elected representatives. 

Mr. McGerer: Through their elected representatives; unbound and unfettered 
by the elected representatives who sit here to-day and who may or may not be 
returned to deal with the problems of to-morrow. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, please permit Mr. McGeer to continue without 
interruption. 

Mr. McGusr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now, I wish to repeat what I 
said in the House of Commons on May 9, 1944:— 


We have made, of course, great progress. But we can go further. 
We can finance the building of a Canada that would stand out as one 
of the foremost nations of the world, because our 12,000,000 people, Mr. 
Speaker, are I believe the richest 12,000,000 people anywhere in the 
world. We have more in our possession und more work to do than any 
other people in the world, and unless we allow ourselves to be hobbled 
and fettered as we have been in the past by the bad advice of our financial 
experts and by the discarded theories of orthodox finance, we can not 
only give a lead to our own people but make Canada an example for 
the whole world to follow, and make it one of the brightest parts of the 
; commonwealth of nations that form the substantial part of the 
British empire. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): What are you reading from? 

Mr. McGerr: I am reading from a speech I made on the floor of the House 
of Commons on May 9, 1944. 

Mr. BuackmorE: That is absolutely true; that is absolutely right. 

Mr. McGeer: I want to refer to the Sirois report which was referred to by 
the honourable member for Northumberland. It deals very definitely with the 
conditions which brought about the last post-war boom and depression and at 
page 144 it says:— 
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In addition to the dark outlook for the two principal exports, there 
was the over-extended condition of the internal credit structure. Canada 
was closely affected by the investment and speculative boom in the United 
States. Her citizens participated extensively in the New York stock 
market and assumed large capital commitments with typical American 
optimism. These tendencies were facilitated by the nature of the Cana- 
dian monetary system which was without anchor and without control... . 


Mr. McNevin: It is anchored now. 
Mr. McGerrr: Not necessarily so. 


. . . Under the Finance Act the Canadian banks were able to extend 
their loans and increase the money supply without reference to the 
restrictions of the gold standard, which in fact had to be abandoned as 
early as the end of 1928. Consequently, in the atmosphere of the time, 
credit was over-expanded giving rise to much speculative and inflationary 
activity. 


Now, coming from the Sirois report, you have a finding that controls were 
then necessary to avoid the inflationary condition. I do not believe we have 
established controls that could prevent a repetition of that very same thing 
again. It is to that point that I think our Banking and Commerce Committee 
this year, on the facts established, should recommend to the government a 
further investigation with a view to developing further improvements and to 
developing controls under the new conditions under which we are going to live. 
Now, make no mistake about it, banking in Canada to-day is not what it was 
in the 20’s or the 30’s, and banking in the coming years is going to be a very 
different thing from what it has been up to now. For the first time in our 
history we are, perhaps, not merely-controlling inflation at the top but the 
measures we introduce in our parliament are designed to prevent deflation by 
stabilized floors on prices. Now, if that means anything, it means that we are 
organizing for a suitable expansion of Canada upon a basis that should bring 
Canada up to a much higher standard both in national and community and 
individual life than it has ever enjoyed before; and it will mean that the 
circulation of the medium of exchange balanced and controlled against boom 
and depression must be equated to the rate of the progress science with govern- 
ment assistance and the energy and industry of the people can establish. This 
is an entirely new problem in a new world; and to say that to-day we have no 
reason to continue an investigation to adjust our monetary and banking facilities 
to meet this situation would seem the kind of thing that I am satisfied the people 
of Canada will repudiate. It is all right to do things of the kind we have been 
discussing: yes, put these bank charters through for ten years; yes, refuse any 
further investigation; yes, clamp this thing on if you will. But, don’t make any 
mistake about it, when a government in times of this kind resorts to this kind 
of tactics there are bound to be reactions from the free Canadian people. 

I give to my friends of this committee a warning; I have been in Canada 
all my life, I know it from coast to coast, and I think I know its people; and 
what I offer is not anything in the nature of prejudice, but what I offer is advice 
that is formed over a long period in the public life of this country. Now, let 
us take a look at what the Sirois commission found as to the attitude in 1932; 
the proposal to issue fiduciary— 


Mr. Kintey: If Bobby Burns were here, he would support you. 
Mr. McGesr: Yes, if Bobby Burns were here, he would vote with me. 
The proposals to issue fiduciary currency or simply to buy foreign 


exchange in some undefined way smacked of pure inflation. While these 
methods would have brought about depreciation of the exchange, the 
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government was not certain that it could keep either inflation or depre- 


ciation within control. In any case, the government felt that inflation | 


in whatever form or for whatever purpose was neither a cure nor a 
palliative for the ills of the country. Because of the dangers and 
uncertainties which the government thought were involved in any 
ageressive monetary measures to combat the deflation, it struck resolutely 
to “sound” and orthodox policies. 


That is at page 155 of volume 1 of the Sirois report and is supported in 
the end by a speech made in the House of Commons. by the then Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Rhodes. 

Now, what is the result? The result was that the depression continued 
and the Macmillan committee was set up and the Bank of Canada was estab- 
lished as a private monopoly and changes were made— 

Mr. Krnuey: It was not a private monopoly; surely you won’t say that. 


Mr. McGee: Now at page 185 of the Sirois report there is this further 
finding :— 
Monetary policy, in the broad sense of the term, has only recently 
become a part of the framework of national economic policies which we 
are discussing. 


It was only when the gold standard broke down and national currencies 
began to drift about in aimless and alarming fashion that the question arose, 
and even then it arose somewhat belatedly. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, it is one o'clock. Are we going to meet 
again at four? | 

Mr. Curaver: Let Mr. McGeer finish; he suggested he could finish in 
about five minutes. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think we ought to have a vote now. 

The CHairMAN: We will meet again at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned at 1:05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4 o'clock 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. McGrsr: Now, Mr. Chairman, at the noon adjournment I was quoting 
from the Sirois report at page 185:— 


Monetary policy in the broadest sense of the term, has only recently 
become a part of the framework of national economic policies which 
we are discussing. In the past, the policy of the gold standard had 
always been implied, and accepted unquestionably as the only conceiv- 
able basis for development. This was virtually a required condition 
for a Canada which was part of an international gold-standard-and- 
trading economy, and it facilitated the rapid adjustment of prices and 
costs which was essential for a country in its position. The chief concern 
was the evolution of a banking system which would meet the very 
special and seasonal requirements of the Canadian economy within the 


framework of the gold standard. The highly centralized but elastic 


system of banks operating on a national scale which developed, was 


remarkably successful in this respect. It was only when the gold 
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standard broke down and national currencies began to drift about in 
apparently aimless and alarming fashion that any question arose (and 
even then it arose somewhat belatedly) as to whether Canada needed 
a monetary policy of its own and adequate machinery to carry it out. 
The creation of a central bank provided the machinery, but conflict 
over the ultimate objectives of policy remained. 


My submission is that they are still undetermined, and that the conflict 
still remains. That report on the same page goes on to say:— 


To-day much of the initial surprise and confusion has passed, and 
it is recognized that the purchasing power of the dollar not only can 
be deliberately altered but that it is at times expedient, and now con- 
sidered almost respectable, to do so. But while the direct results of 
such action on individual interests are now more clearly understood, 
the effects on the economy as a whole, or sectors of it, remain largely 
matters of surmise. For one thing, these effects will depend on action 
(and reaction) in other countries; for another they will depend on the 
relative bargaining position at the time of the different interests affected, 
either favourably or unfavourably, and their ability to pass on the 
losses or retain the gains; and they will also depend on the nature of 
the other economic policies adopted by the government. But monetary 
policy has become one of the agencies by which the dominion affects 
economic life and income in all parts of the country, and which makes 
Canada for certain purposes an economic unit. 


The Sirois commission following their investigations plainly told us that 
while we have developed the machinery for controlling the value of the Canadian 
dollar internally we are yet, or at least as far as their investigation was con- 
sidered, and that was in 1939; and we have had nothing but a war program since, 
as far as the general economic structure of Canada and spectres of it in the realm 
of undetermined surmise is concerned. I do not think we have in the present 
machinery the controls that are necessary to permit either the government or the 
Bank of Canada to control the flow of credit through the merchant banks under 
the powers that they have so that it can be, as the Sirois report indicates and 
finds that it is, a real influence upon the economic life of the dominion as a 
whole or any part of it. Nor do I believe that we have the power to stabilize 
or hold the rate of expansion in our day; nor do I believe that under present 
controls we have the power to prevent inflationary conditions producing a boom 
in commodities, in lands, in stocks or in anything else; not necessarily a boom 
which will reflect itself in prices alone but a boom which can be even just as 
dangerous reflecting itself in surpluses of unusuable production. 

I just want to draw the attentions of members of the committee to the 
methods which were employed in financing the war from 1914 to 1920 and the 
methods employed from 1939 to 1944, in so far as the monetary factors at the 
disposal of the government were employed. In 1914 we had in issue $165,000,000 
of dominion notes. In financing the war we had increased that to $367,000,000; 
an increase of $202,000,000 over the $165,000,000; not quite 200 per cent, but 
approximately that. In 1939 we had $448,000,000 of Bank of Canada bills; in 
1944 we had increased that to $1,371,000,000; so that we took and increased our 
Bank of Canada bills by $923,000,000 over $448,000,000, or just somewhat more 
than 200 per cent. But in broad outline and proportionate to the total increase 
from 1914 to 1920 the same difference in national currency in the form of Bank 
of Canada bills has been employed in 1939 to 1944. Now, take your bank 
deposits; in 1914 we had $1,144,000,000 of bank deposits, and in 1920 we had 
$2,438,000,000; an increase of $1,294,000,000 over $1,144,000,000; again an 
approximate increase of 100 per cent. At the end of 19389 we had bank deposits 
of $3,144,000,000, and in 1944 that had increased to $5,297,000,000, and at the 
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rate it is increasing it will probably be $6 billion at the end of 1945; but in any 
event we have an increase of $2,153,000,000 over $3,144,000,000; or roughly an 


increase of 75 per cent in our bank deposits as against 100 in 1920. Again, the 


same use of the monetary unit of bank deposits has been employed and in broad 
pattern in relatively the same proportion. The most interesting comparative 


figure resulting from the other two is of course the public debt. In 1914 we had — 


a public debt of $335,000,000, and in 1920 it was $2,248,000,000; or an increase of 
$1,913,000,000 over $335,000,000; roughly six times an increase of our public 
debt. In 1939 our public debt was $4,693,000,000 and in 1944 it was roughly 
$14,500,000,000—that is taking Mr. Graham Towers’ figure of $11 billion as at 
the end of October 31, 1943, and the budget figures which indicate that an 
increase of $3,200,000,000 will take place by the end of the present fiscal year. 
So that while we have six times an increase in our public debt in 1920, we 
shall have 34 times that increase. Now, again, we had in broad outlines subject 
to variations in a certain degree, exactly the same program; what I want to 
draw to the attention of the minister and the members of this committee who are 
of the opinion that there are effective controls available to-day is that we have 
now in issue in the possession of the banks in their tills and on deposit with the 
Bank of Canada as the property of the chartered banks and in general circula- 
tion $1,400,000,000 of Bank of Canada cash. What portion of that Bank of 
Canada cash will be held by the public and released from the public and deposited 
in the banks and become bank cash reserves is unknown. The only information 
we have is that out of that huge amount of Bank of Canada cash reserves, or 
available for cash reserves, some $501,000,000 is held by the banks to support 
their present 54 billion dollars of bank deposits, but make no mistake about it 
that floating in general circulation there is enough Bank of Canada cash if it 
comes into the possession of the banks to permit the banks to increase their total 
deposits by another 5,000 million dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: I am not sure you are right. I think there is one item 


there of two or three hundred million dollars. 


Mr. McGzer: I would be very glad to be corrected. You mean in the 
Bank of Canada? 


Hon Mr. Iusury: I think so. I may be wrong about that. The picture as 
I have it in my mind is—and these figures will be rough and subject to correction 
—that the amount of Bank of Canada notes and Bank of Canada deposits has 
increased something slightly over a billion dollars since the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. McGesrr: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: Of that $225,000,000 or thereabouts is merely a book- 
keeping entry. It has some relation to the taking over of gold from the Bank 
of Canada by the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and the balance of $775,- 
000,000 must be divided between the increase in the notes held by the general 
public, Bank of Canada notes held by the general public, and the increase in the 
cash reserves of the chartered banks. It comes down to this that the figure I 
have in mind as to the increase in cash reserves of the chartered banks is 
$216,000,000. That was at the end of 1948. 

Mr. McGeer: At the end of 1943. It will be the difference between 
$268,000,000 and $443,000,000 which would be less than your figure according 
to this bank statement, but it is an increase up to April of $501,000,000. - 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: It is just a matter of degree, Mr. McGeer. Your argument 
is with the large increase in the Bank of Canada notes in the hands of the 
public, which have not gone into the banks to increase their cash reserve, that 
sometime they may in which event the cash reserve of the banks will be up, and 
that that will have an inflationary effect. 
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Mr. McGerr: I say that neither the government nor the Bank of Canada 
has any control as to when that cash in circulation, or any portion of it, will 
be released from the public to the banks. 


Mr. Tompkins: It depends upon the activity of business and all that sort 
of thing. | 

Mr. McGeerr: That is exactly what the last boom and depression depended 
upon, but we are talking about effective contro] notwithstanding those variations. 
Let me put these figures on the record. As of 1939 the chartered banks had in 
their tills 55-6 million dollars, and on deposit with the Bank of Canada 212:6 
million dollars making a total of $268,000,000. Government deposits amounted 
to 29-8 million dollars; other deposits 10-2 million dollars; active Bank of 
Canada note circulation 129-3 million dollars; all other accounts 11 million 
dollars, a total of 448-5 million dollars, As at April, 1944, notes in the tills 
had increased to 116 million dollars; deposits at the Bank of Canada 385-2 
million dollars, a total of 501-2 million dollars. Government deposits were 
24-6 million dollars; other deposits 17-4 million dollars; active Bank of Canada 
note circulation 799-3 million dollars; all other accounts 28-8 million dollars, 
or a total of 1 billion, 371-3 million dollars. The last figure I have seen in the 
report from the Bank of Canada lifts it now to something above $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. Tucker: You were just reading from what? 

Mr. McGerr: Pardon? 

Mr. Tucker: You did not say what you were reading from? 

Mr. McGerr: I am reading from the Bank of Canada statistical summary 
for April/May. 1944. I read these figures into the record because I do not want 
any question about even a matter of degree. 

We are in exactly the same position with regard to the monetary factors 
and the actual controls, in my submi¢sion, that we were in 1929 because, as a 
matter of fact, while the bankers tell us what they do as a matter of practice, 
what we as parliamentarians and committee men have got to deal with is 
what we permit the bankers to do as a matter of law. Under section 59 as 
vou have left it, with the amount of cash that has been issued in this war 
through the Bank of Canada to the banks and to the public, which may or may 
not become available as cash reserves, we have put enough cash reserves in 
issue to authorize the inflation of bank deposits to the extent of more than 
10,000 million dollars. On the recommendation that you must make to parlia- 
ment, having now agreed to leave section 59 with its 5 per cent reserve, you 
must ask parliament to adopt an act which authorizes the inflation of bank 
deposits to the extent of double the total bank deposits which you have created 
up to the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: Has the Bank of Canada not the power to offset that? 

Mr. McGeerr: I do not believe it has. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: That is the contention which is always made, and which 
I believe is correct. 

_ Mr. McGeer: I have never been able to find it. Certainly the Bank of 
Canada had no power to raise the price level from 1932 to 1939. The only 
effective organ that came into being to alleviate the conditions of that depres- 
sion was the actual expenditure of money by the Dominion government. Muni- 
cipalities were crippled, our provincial governments were crippled, business 
generally was at a standstill, and other than the relief that flowed across from 
the New Deal in the United States the only relief that came to elevate prices 
and to relieve unemployment and to create going concern activity came from 
the expenditures of the government. Your monetary machinery never had 
any effective control other than to maintain, as was said, an easy money policy 
to create within the banks the reserve that permitted the banks to monetize the 
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dominion government bonds for the purpose of giving the dominion government 
power to spend money to relieve the depression. You are leaving that situa- 
tion exactly as it was in 1939, in my submissicn, as far as effective control to 
accomplish what the Sirois commission indicates in this report is concerned: 


But monetary policy has become one of the agencies by which the 
dominion affects economic life:and income in all parts of the country, and 
which makes Canada for certain purposes an economic unit ...... a 
monetary policy of its own and adequate machinery to carry it out. 
The creation of a central bank provided the machinery, but conflict over 
the ultimate objectives of policy remained. 


And it still remains. How are we going to find out how to improve the situation 
that they have told us, and that everyone acknowledges with Mr. Towers, was 
bad. Let me refer you to what was done in 1914 to 1920, according to the 
findings of the Macmillan Committee. Here is what they say, and I quote from 
page 58, section 190, of the Canadian Macmillan Report:— 


The Canadian government did not attempt to use the dominion note 
issue to any extent as an agency of inflation. The government borrowed 
from the banks, through the sale of treasury bills, and then repaid the 
banks from the proceeds of bonds sold to the public. Under the pro- 
visions of the Finance Act the banks were able to borrow dominion 
notes—cash reserves—which provided a base on which to support the added 
credit made necessary by the financial operations of the government. In 
this way the Finance Act may be said to have been the efficient agency 
which made effective the policy of inflation which Canada, in common 
with all belligerent countries, followed. 


Are we not doing exactly that same thing to-day? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: The answer is “No”. 

Mr. McGerrr: You say the answer is “No”. Well, I quote from the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada where I think the answer is very definitely 
“Yes”: and he says exactly what took place according to the finding. They 
used dominion notes as a base of reserves and then inflated bank deposits on 
them to purchase government bonds or government securities. Listen to what 
Mr. Towers tells us at page 6 of his report on the Bank of Canada:— 


During 1943, the Canadian deposit liabilities of the chartered banks 
increased by $748 millions. In addition, total active note circulation 
(including Bank of Canada notes) rose by $161 millions, making the total 
expansion in the volume of money, therefore, $909 million during the year. 

Dominion and provincial government securities held by chartered 
banks rose by $626 millions during the year. Most of this increase was 
accounted for by special short-term issues which were sold to the banks 
by the dominion government. The outstanding amount of six-month 
deposit certificates bearing interest at three-quarters of one per cent per 
annum rose by $275 millions during 1943, and on September Ist the banks 
bought $200 millions of one and one-half per cent notes maturing July 2nd, 
1945. In addition, a major part of the $60 millions net increase in 
dominion treasury bills outstanding went into chartered bank portfolios. 

Cash reserves of the chartered banks rose $82 millions during the year, 
as shown in the table on page 1. Most of the expansion was necessary in 
order to maintain the cash ratio position of the chartered banks in view 
of the $748 millions increase in their Canadian deposit liabilities referred 
to above. , 


They increased their deposit liabilities to purchase government securities, and 
they had to have cash reserves from the Bank of Canada in 1943 in exactly 
the same way that they had to have from the dominion cash reserves in 1920. 
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There is not one wit of difference in the practice being followed as far as the 
creation of new money is concerned to finance this war from the practice fol- 
lowed and adopted by those in charge of the fiscal policy of the country during 
1914 to 1920. When I say that I am not talking about the differences in the 
rate of interest; I am not talking about the controls of production and the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce. I am talking about the monetary machinery that 
must be controlled by powers either given to the Bank of Canada or given to the 
Department of Finance itself. I venture to say that there is not a man in 
this room who believes that we can go on very much longer without creating 
the conditions warned against by the Honourable Charles Dunning as Minister 
of Finance in 1939 or the Governor of the Bank of Canada in 1948, when he’ 
told us that unbalanced budgets established beyond question a form of impos- 
sible strain, intolerable strain, on your economy and will wreck the whole scheme 
of free enterprise and destroy throughout the whole of the land those opportuni- 
ties for expansion that are essential to the kind of freedom that is worth while 
enjoying. , 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is a dangerous thing to move into the condi- 
tions that we cannot escape in the post-war period, and which are even with 
us right now, with anything frozen that does not have to be frozen. I do not 
think that we in Canada have any dispensation or special immunity. I think 
democracy is on trial as it has never been on trial before in its history. I think 
it is in danger, and I think it confronts a period just as dangerous as it did at 
‘any time in its history. I do not want to appear to be dogmatic in whatever 
thoughts I have developed or whatever conclusions I have come to from whatever 
facts I have gathered together. They have been arrived at by the application 
of whatever little ability I have, with the expenditure of a good deal of time, 
thought and study. I find a great many men have been thinking the way I 
have been thinking; in fact, they have led me to think the way I do, and they 
are much more competent, probably, to form conclusions than I am. Certainly 
after the address this morning from my distinguished and very good friend from 
Northumberland, where he offered to give us the experience of a Canadian busi- 
ness man—and he is a Canadian business man of outstanding experience and 
ability—I thought it would not be a bad idea to put before the committee the 
-econclusions of an outstanding business man, one who had achieved great success, 
upon the need for investigation and upon the need for change. Edward A. 
Filene developed one of the largest businesses of its kind in the eastern United 
States. He was a philosopher, a man who died leaving a very large fortune 
to his employees, and therefore probably somewhat of an idealist and a little 
out of line with ordinary business. In 1925 he wrote a book entitled, “The Way 
Out” and this is what he had to say about banks, banking and the monetary 
system :— 


It is clear beyond need of explanation that most of the sins for 
which the modern revolutionist indict our social system are sins of the 
financial point of view not of the administrative . . .I could bring num- 
erous instances to show how the substitution of the banking for the admin- 
istrative point of view affects good relations between employer and em- 
ployvees and seriously hinders social progress. As an astute critic of our 
social system has said “An adequate study of the modern political organ 
that has grown out of the ancient business of exchanging and storing 
money must soon be undertaken.” For the fact is that the administration 
of credit has become one of the greatest forces of social control in modern 
times. Credit is the life-line of the business system which feeds, clothes 
and ‘shelters mankind. It is therefore a species of social treason not to 
regard its administration as a public responsibility and a creative oppor- 
tunity. The real rulers of modern society are not the men who own the 
most but the men who exercise most control over enterprise, namely the 
men who administer the world’s money. 
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I think it is true to say that the slow, and to my mind, often sinister 
encroachment of the financial upon the administrative point of view in business 
and industry has given the modern revolutionist one of his best arguments. 
Filene was a business man and not a monetary reformer. 

Mr. Krinuey: In the United States. 

Mr. McGerrr: He would have been just as successful in Canada. 

Mr. Kinury: Well, you went out of the country to get a man. 

Mr. McGerr: Mr. Kinley, he had developed one of the largest businesses 
in the eastern United States, in Boston; we are not in disagreement on that. 

Mr. Krnuey: He was a very wealthy man. 

Mr. McGrrr: Yes, and a very successful man, and a man who had more 
business experience in ten minutes than you or Fraser have had im fifty years. 

The CuarrMAN: Please, Mr. McGeer, that is not nice. 

Mr. McGeer: Why the interruption? 

The Cuarrman: I would suggest that we have no interference. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think we ought to get back to the amendment. 

Mr. McGrrr: We are coming back to the amendment. 


The Cuarman: Mr. McGeer, I will ask you to confine your remarks to 
the amendment. 

Mr. McGeer: I will. What I am arguing is that this bill should not be 
recommended to freeze these charters for another ten years, that they should 
be kept open, that we should support Mr. Perley’s amendment of limiting the 
extension of the charters to two years, and that in the meantime we should 
have a sweeping investigation. Now, I say again that we may not be here. 
I was very much intrigued— 


The CuarrMAn: Why be a pessimist? 
Mr. BuackMore: Why not be a realist? 
The CuatrMAN: Do not be a pessimist. 


Mr. McGerr: I am not saying we are not going to be here. I say we 
may or we may not; some of us may be dead. But we are in a world that is 
moving and we have to move along with it. On the Ist day of May one of the 
greatest speeches of the war was made in Moscow by Joseph Stalin, the 
President of the Soviet Republies. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: What does he say about extending the bank charters? 
Mr. McGeer: This is what he says:— 


The German army is a blind tool in the hands of these gentlemen 
and is called on to shed its own blood and the blood of other peoples 
and to cripple itself and other peoples not for the interests of Germany, 
but for the enrichment of the German bankers and plutocrats. That 
is what the experience of war tells us. 

In reality the German fascists are enemies of European culture, and 
the German army is an army of medieval obscurantism, called upon 
to destroy European culture and assert the slave-owing ‘culture’ of the 
German bankers. This is what the experience of war tells us. 


Now, couple that with Filene’s statement that the modern revolutionist 
found his reason for attack, not in the administration of democratic government 
but in the exercise of financial power carried on either over or instead or outside 
of democratic government. Let me give you another warning. Ludwig has 
written the life of Joseph Stalin and he published it in 1942, he is also writing » 
the life of our own Prime Minister, I noticed in the press the other day. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: He turns them out every six months. 
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Mr. McGeerr: Here is what he said. He has had a pretty wide experience. 
I do not think there are many men in this room who have had a wider 
experience. In his foreword he says:— 


I am irresistibly attracted by the social justice of the world. Though 
I am convinced that the power of personality is greater than that of 
numbers and I cannot be taken for a Marxist, the foundation of the 
Soviet Union appears to me as the greatest event produced by our 
century till today. The Russians are the only people that have broken the 
reign of money. 

Stalin is so outstanding as a colonizer and general that he towers 
above most of our contemporary leaders—no matter what his end is 
going to be. Probably he will be the only dictator who survives the 
war. Who fears that Stalin’s victory will bring world revolution is not 
aware of the fact that we are in it already. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is propaganda. 

Mr. Kryuey: When was that written? 

Mr. McGeer: 1942. What I say to you is this, you have a democracy in 
Canada and if democracy, according to the test of the publicly given vote, has 
not found approval. Is there any reason we should sit like dumb cattle— 

The CuHarrMan: Please, please. 

Mr. McGerer: —and go on indifferent to the circumstances that surround 
us? Let me put on record just some of the recommendations that were made 
in the Sirois report. I do not believe we should sit idle. Certainly now is the 
time to be investigating to the limit; certainly now is the time to be taking away 
from the political life of the dominign those things which fail to satisfy the 
national ambitions of our people for their standards of living. Don’t make any 
mistake about this; this thing is not going to continue. Our people are too 
close to the last depression. They cannot be told again that a nation that can, 
find billions upon billions at present was competently governed and soundly 
financed when it could not find a few hundred million dollars to put Canadian 
youth off the rods and off the roads in useful work in Canada. What we are 
doing in this committee, by making recommendations which the majority have 
indicated, is to carry on, to freeze without change, to deny to future parlia- 
ment and to Canadians the right to make changes in their banking system 
for a period of ten years. 

Mr. Krinuey: No, no, no. 

Mr. McGemr: You say, “No, no”; then, if you say, “No, no, no” what 
value is a ten-year charter and how can a ten-year charter be revoked unless 
the Senate refuses its right to exercise its veto power upon a parliament that 
will break a contract of a previous parliament? I recommend to the minister 
here as a member of the government that before that matter is taken on the 
floor of the house it might be well to take in conference the view of the govern- 
ment itself, because if that does go on the floor of the house I can tell you it is 
going to be made an issue there. 

Mr. Krnuey: Another threat. 

Mr. McGerr: That is not a threat; it is a plain statement of fact. 

The CuHairman: Mr. McGeer, I very rarely make suggestions— 

Mr. McGerer: I will be through in a few minutes; I do not want any 
more interference or interruption. I have sat here and taken your interference— 

The CHarrman: Order, please. I want to say this, that I have been asked 
and asked by members of the house to have this matter-referred to them so 
that they may have an opportunity of discussing it on the floor of the house— 

Mr. McGerr: They are going to get it— 
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The CuairmMan: Let them have it. 

Mr. McGrer: —if we stay here until Christmas, and the people of Canada 
are perfectly willing that we should sit until this thing is properly settled. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so, but not to settle it in the committee but rather 
in the House where it belongs. | 

Mr. McGzrr: Here is the place where it should be done. We haven’t done 
anything like the investigating the thing needs here at all. 

The CuamrMAN: We have had some fifty sessions, I think. 

Mr. McGrrr: Yes, most of it has been waiting for members to show up, 
and the rest of it has been used up by interference on the part of others in 
respect to those who have been trying to investigate it. 

The Cuarrman: By actual count we have spent less than one hour waiting 
for members of the committee to show up. 

Mr. McGerer: You never spent any time waiting for me. 

The Cuamman: I admit that; nor Mr. Ryan either. 


Mr. McGrer: Now, the Sirois committee were not backward in making 
recommendations. Why those recommendations have never been dealt with in 
a broad and satisfactory way, I do not know. We do know that one provincial 
conference was wrecked. But here these recommendations are, and I am going 
to quote from volume II, section G at page 269:— 


In the present summary the aim is to set out the principal recom- 
mendations embodied in the report and to indicate briefly the reasons for 
them. At the heart of the problem lie the needs of Canadian citizens. 
These needs, whether material or cultural, can be satisfied only if all 
the provinial governments in Canada are in a position to supply those 
services which the citizens of to-day demand of them. The ability of 
provincial governments to meet the demands of thei citizens depends 
im part on the constitutional powers which they enjoy, in part on their 
financial capacity to perform their recognized functions. 


Then it goes on:— 


The striking fact in the commission’s study of Canadian conditions 
is that many provinces, whose financial position is not the result of 
emergency conditions, are unable to find the money to enable them to 
meet the needs of their citizens. The basic problem before the commis- 
sion lies, therefore, in finding a way in which the financial position of 
the provinces could be improved and assured, without disastrous financial 
consequences to the federal government on whose efficient functioning 
all provinces are dependent. 


Then it goes on to indicate some of the things that would have to be done, and 
one of them is this:— 


The commission recommends that each province found to be in need 
of such a payment should receive it by way of an annual national adjust- 
ment grant from the dominion. This grant as originally fixed would be 
irreducible. The commission recommends, however, that national adjust- 
ment grants should be re-appraised every five years. 


I just want to recall the situation when we were discussing old age pensions 
in the house when the cry came back again that we should not raise old age 
pensions as a national responsibility because the provincial governments were 
in a better position to finance these things to-day than was the national govern- 
ment or the federal government. If that is true, and knowing the conditions of 
our provinces and our municipalities and now that the war has exhausted our 
natural resources and has reduced the dominion government to the level indicated 
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in the provinces by the Sirois report, then we have lost the power which we 
used to alleviate the depression of 1939, and the power to build our war program 
to a winning position by having lost the power to further expand our national 
federal government debt load; I think that is where we were. 

There is a way I believe, a sane way, reasonable and sound, by which a 
managed paper standard, upon which we are to-day and from which we shall 
never depart, can be developed to the point where what Mr. Neil stated in his 
report of 1932 could be evolved; where we could put into circulation through our 
municipalities and villages, through our cities and provincial governments, 
through our federal government and its agencies a quantum of medium of 
exchange necessary to sustain a given standard of Canadian employment and a 
given standard of living and a given rate of progress. I believe that co-ordin- 
ating with that the effective management and regulation of our national trade 
that we can help to improve a standard of living that rate of expansion and rate 
of progress in our economy suggests. I think that is the thing we should be 
investigating in the broadest possible lines. I think the saddest thing that has 
come to the people of the dominion of Canada is that the government of the day 
supported by a group of liberals in this house could line up with the tory 
chairman of the Banking and Commerce Committee of 1934 and go back to 
1934, not ahead to 1954. That is exactly what is happening in this committee 
to-day. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I thought to-day I would place my views 
squarely before the committee in the hope that this committee will cease to look 
backwards, recognize that nothing in this world of ours may be stable, that in 
the pervading mutability of human affairs which has always existed we are in a 
very maelstrom of activity; to stand still there with qur monetary system; to 
stand still there with our banking system, is to create what the other countries 
have created by standing still. 


Mr. Chairman, I have to leave; which I have no doubt will please you and 
many of my colleagues; but if there is a vote taken this afternoon I want to be: 
recorded as voting in favour of Mr. Perley’s amendment and in favour of his 
investigation, and against the passing of section 5 as it stands. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Mayhew has asked for the floor. 


Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I cannot follow with the same 
degree of eloquence as my friend Mr. McGeer did in taking part in this debate. 
I have said very little during the course of the debate. I have been absent some 
of the time but I have been in fairly regular attendance. However, I think I 
should rise at this time and declare my position in connection with the amend- 
ment. I am sorry I cannot support the amendment proposed by Mr. Perley, 
and that proposed by Mr. Tucker—a personal friend and former room-rate—and 
also that endorsed by Mr. McGeer, another friend of over twenty-five years 
standing; and I may say a man who during that period of time I have never 
known to be anything else but ahead of the times; and probably what he is 
suggesting now he may be ahead of the times as well. However, I cannot see 
my way clear to support the amendment for the reason I do not think that an 
organization such as the chartered banks of Canada can carry on the functions 
that they should carry on in the way they should do it on any two-year term or 
on the longer term of having their bank charters referred to each parliament 
which would mean a four-year period. Nevertheless I do think that there should 
be some other means of protecting the public. What makes me say that is a 
couple of statements that Mr. Hanson made in the committee. One was—and 
it was a very simple one—that he said, “On the part of the banks there has been 
abuse but that has been corrected and I hope it will not occur again.” I maintain 
that is a very weak position for us to take, simply to hope that there will not 
be any abuses appear in the future so far as the banks are concerned. Being 
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human, and having many humans engaged in the ten chartered banks of Canada, 
I think it is a fairly dangerous position to put ourselves in. 

Then he made another statement which I think he would not have made if 
he had reflected on it a little further and would not want it to appear just in the 
light that he uttered it. Speaking of the banks making agreements with the 
government he said, “We all want to get all we can in the matter of an agree- 
ment.” If that is the philosophy of business men or the policy of business men, 
and particularly of the banks, then I say it is a wrong philosophy and an 
entirely wrong premise to base our position on. I think people who are engaged 
in business, whether it is commercial or industrial business, are entitled to a 
fair profit but they are not entitled to make the best bargain they can regardless 
of. circumstances, and say that no one should ever in any case take advantage 
of the other man’s adversities. I do not think that the banks have been wholly 
without blame in that regard. I think that sometimes they have been to blame 
although generally speaking they have not. 

There have been many things that have been said in the committee but 
personally I do not think up to date we have really examined and studied what 
we are here to study. Surely it was not merely to pass the Bank Act clause by 
clause that we were sent here. Personally, as I said at the opening of this 
committee, and the only time that I made any remarks worth mentioning at 
all, there were three things in connection with our proceedings that I thought 
we should take into consideration. The first one was, have the chartered banks 
of Canada performed an adequate service to the people of Canada? Secondly, 
have we paid too much or too little to the banks of Canada for that service? 
In the third place, can the banks of Canada, without some change in their char- 
ters, continue to serve tlie people in the post-war period and with the expansion 
that we not only hope will come but must come within Canada if we are going 
to take care of the men who return from overseas and those who come from 
our munitions factories to seek work elsewhere? 

If we go back to the first point I maintain we have not examined it. I do 
not believe this committee is really capable of examining the first point that 
I have mentioned and coming to any satisfactory conclusion. I think they have 
performed an adequate service and a splendid service if you want to view it in 
the light of the stockholders of the banks. I think if you want to view it in 
the light of the depositors of the chartered banks of Canada they have also 
done an excellent job, but I ask you again have they done a totally adequate 
job when you think of the development of Canada as a whole? I would ask you 
to look for one moment at the map of Canada. We see there only a very narrow 
strip of the whole of Canada which has been developed. How much of the 
responsibility for its undevelopment is due to a faulty banking system or how 
much of it is due to other causes I cannot say. I do not lay it all on their door- 
step but I think they are responsible to some extent for it. 

Mr. BuacKkMorE: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Mayuew: There may be other reasons as well. One may be the climate, 
that we are in the northern part of North America and it is a colder climate. 
Probably that has something to do with it but again I would point you to the 
map. Let us take a very favored spot in Canada, the Niagara peninsula right 
out to the point. I ask you to compare that with similarly located positions 
in the United States. Go into Ohio or Michigan or similar parts of the United 
States adjacent to that favorable spot. I say again it is not nearly as highly 
Geveloped in that part of Ontario as it is in the United States. Is that the 
responsibility of the banks or is it not? I say we are not in a position here 
to-day to make a complete and final statement as to whether a different bank- 
ing system would have resulted in a higher development of that part of Canada. 

When we come back to western Canada, the part that I know best, there 
we see miles and miles of open country, acres and acres of it that are unsettled. 
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We see very few industries there. There again you will say that the banks will 
help industry in the west if it has a possible chance of succeeding just the same 
as they will in the east. Quite right. 


Mr. BiackmoreE: No, that is not right. 


Mr. Mayuew: I do not agree with you, Mr. Blackmore. I think they will, 
but there is this situation, that they will consider whether or not the industry 
that is going to start in the west is going to be in competition with some industry 
in which the banks are already very heavily involved. 


Mr. BuackMoreE: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Mayuew: Those things must be investigated. Let me give you one 
illustration as to what I mean in connection with it. I go into one of the banks 
and I ask for a loan. If I have security to put up and am able to pay it back 
in a matter of three, six or nine months, as the case may be, they are willing to 
lend it, but if I have a potential $1,000 on which I want. to borrow I have 
difficulty. It might be that it was a ten or twenty acre lot on my farm where 
I have to take the bush off it, fence it, drain it and put it under cultivation; 
it is going to take two or three years to do that, and the banks are not interested 
‘in that kind of loan. Therefore, when that is not developed the country is that 
much poorer. It is not a matter of how much we have paid in the way of 
dividends to stockholders with which I am concerned; it is how much we have 
paid in undeveloped country as a result of our banking policy. I am not saying 
it is wrong but I am saying there is some reason why certain parts of Canada 
are not as highly developed as other parts, and that that is one of the causes. 
I think probably from the standpoint of years of experience I have had as much 
as most of you. I have been in business myself for over forty years, and I 
assure you I started without very much money and without any help from 
anyone. So far as I am concerned tle banks have always been very friendly 
and have treated me personally just as well as they could have treated anyone. 
So far as I am concerned I would not want any better treatment from any class 
of people than the banks have accorded me. But I say I have been through a 
good deal of it. I was through the 1908 to 1912 real estate boom, and I know 
that in that time the banks were quite prepared to loan money to people whom 
they thought were good risks, to go ahead and speculate in real estate. I main- 
tain that the banks could have stopped and headed off that real estate boom 
if they had acted as I think they should have acted. 

I was in the city of Calgary at the time, and I met the managers ‘of one of 
the banks. I do not know whether it was in my office or in his. Probably I 
was on the carpet, although I do not know whether I was or not. Anyway, this 
is what he said. He said, “we should have a young man as manager of this bank 
in the city of Calgary. This is a young man’s country.” I said, “I do not agree 
with your statement. It is not a young man that we want in this bank to-day. 
It is a man with experience, a man who knows the banking business, a man 
with grey hairs, if you wish, to whom we are able to go to discuss our affairs 
and get sound and good advice—not a man who is going to lead us into more 
speculation, but a man who is going to lead us into solid, good business.” The 
result was that it was not a young man who came to the bank, and it was a 
good thing for it. 

I was again through the boom period of 1926, 1927 and 1928 and 1929. 
There again I maintain that the banks of Canada could have stopped that 
boom period before it reached that period of 1929. But there again, they 
would loan money more quickly, because their security was more easily avail- 
able to them, for men to speculate in the stock market than they would loan 
money to industry. So far as I know, there was only one bank out of the ten 
that prior to the crisis of 1929 took their customers out of the stock market. 
They lost some accounts, but those accounts were regained when they saw 
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what had actually happened. How much of that responsibility—we cannot 
put it all on them; the people have a right to take their share of it—rests on 
the banks? Some responsibility rests with them. 

I do not want to take any more time, but here is the suggestion I have 
to make, and probably it is not a practical one. We have an inspector of 
banks. He is paid, as I understand it, by the banks. That, in my opinion, 
is entirely wrong. He is the servant of the people. He is not the servant of 
the banks. 


Mr. Tompxins: Pardon me, but may I explain that, Mr. Mayhew? 
Mr. MayHew: Yes. 


Mr. Tomexins: I am paid by the government. The government are 
recouped by an assessment on the banks, in precisely the same way as the 
expenses of the superintendent of insurance are recouped in Canada, and as 
the expenses of the comptroller of currency are recouped in the United States. 
I am not paid by the banks. 


Mr. Mayuew: I am glad to hear that. I was misinformed. I was 
informed that you were paid by the banks, and I say that was wrong. 

Then if that is not the case, all right. What I wanted to say was this. 
Let us have a committee or a commission, not o fone man but of three or 
four men, that would be a permanent body, sitting here to examine what. the 
banks are going to do. I do not want to see them come before this committee 
and have repeated every year what has gone on in this committee; because I 
do not believe, honestly, that there are half a dozen men in this committee 
who are capable of saying what we should do in this committee, as we know 
so little about the banking business. We know something about our own 
business, but we do not know enough about the banking business to come in 
here and really make laws that are going to govern this country. That has 
been proven, in my opinion, by the many things that have been stated in this 
committee since it started. So why not let us have a permanent committee 
that will be constantly on the alert and in case of fault, they would hear of it. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that they would have anything to do. 
But I think that the banks realize that to-day they are renewing these charters 
probably for the last time. It will be definitely the last time they will ever 
get these charters renewed if they slip once during this next ten-year period 
or if this country is in a position where we cannot get enough money to reha- 
bilitate and supply the needs of the country in the next ten years after this 
war is over. If that cannot be done, then the banking people will not dare 
to come, I do not believe, to this government for a renewal of their charters, 
and they know that. At the same time a committee or a commission of three 
will not only keep an eye on what the banks are doing, but if there 1s any 
fault, they have a right to hear it; not only that but they could study the 
ereater problem, the far greater problem, as to why Canada has -not heen 
developed. Is is the fault of the banks? What more assistance can we give? 
What more can we do towards helping the banks so that they in turn can help 
to develop Canada? Is it purely a government matter or is it a matter of 
climatic conditions? What is the condition? If that study were made, then 
at the end of the ten-year period we would at least be able to have a report 
of the constant study of at least three men who would lay before the next 
committee sitting to revise the charters of these banks, some concrete and 
sensible report as to the action to be taken, based on what has actually hap- 
pened. 


The Cuamrman: Mr. Blackmore, have you asked for the floor? 


Mr. BuackmMorre: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I regret greatly that it became 
necessary for me to be absent for several days from the proceedings of your 
committee. I personally have found the meetings of this committee very. 
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advantageous and very profitable and rich in every respect. Even gentlemen 
with whom I heartily disagree, had thoughts which stimulated me. I feel that 
our time has been very well spent. I could say at the outset that I believe 
that we ought to pass the resolution which has been advanced by Mr. Perley. 
I bear the banks no ill-will at all as banks or as an organization of bankers. 
But I am positive that something has gone radically wrong with the financial 
structure of this dominion. Every avenue of study into which I have delved, 
and every month I grow older, convinces me more thoroughly that is true. 
I think the remarks of Mr. Mayhew were very good. There is a question that 
needs to be answered and nobody in Canada is trying to answer it, least of all 
the men who occupy positions in the financial field and government of 
Canada. All they seem to be trying to do is sit tight, keep the people from 
cetting the facts, and stay with the old way of doing things. I am really sur- 
prised, as I told some one to-day at noon quite casually, that we have not had 
somebody in Canada or a group of people go into the whole performance of 
Russia and find out why it is that Russia, starting from scratch, has been 
able to do the marvelous things financially that she has been able to do. Do 
you know that question is being asked everywhere by the men in the services? 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): The answer is “repudiation”. 

Mr. BirackmoreE: Repudiation would not build the monster armies they are 
now hurling against the Germans. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): They started from scratch. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: Do you not think Canada has done marvelous things? 

Mr. Biackmore: Canada has done marvelously well. : 

Hon. Mr. Instey: We praise every country but our own. 


Mr. BuackmorE: But Canada hgs not begun to do what Canada could 
have done. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Well, that is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Buackmore: Let us bear in mind that the great resources, both human 
and material, existed in Canada in 1932 that existed in 1944. 

Mr. McNevin: In proportion to our population our war record compares 
very favourably with the war effort of Russia. They have 170,000,000 of people, 
and we have less than 12,000,000, and if you will divide the Russian war effort 
by 12 or 14 you will find that our record compares very favourably with theirs. 

Mr. Buackmore#: All I can say in answer to the honourable member is that 
that answer will not be accepted by the boys in the services. That is all. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Why do you say that? 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I do not hesitate to say this. Let us take the honourable 
member’s remark: If we should divide Russia’s war achievement by a certain 
number to arrive at the proportionate achievement of Canada then we should 
multiply Canada’s achievement with reference to her people many times in order 
to compare it with Russia during 1932, a thing that stands to the everlasting 
disgrace of parliament. 

Mr. McNevin: That is what you do every time when there is an answer 
to a question that you ask that fully answers that question; you forget all about 
it and you jump into another field. If you want to talk about the second field, 
and I wanted to take up the time of this committee, I can put you in the same 
place you were with your former question. I do not think that is the function 
of this committee—to jump all over the board. 


Mr. BuiackmoreE: Is the honourable member quite finished? 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. Blackmore, I can only urge that you speak to the 
clause before the committee. 
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Mr. Buiackmore: How could I possibly speak more pertinently to the 
question? 

The CHarrMAN: I can think of many ways. 

Mr. Buackmore: I am pointing out, Mr. Chairman, that for some reason 
or other the financial organization in this country has failed to deliver the goods. 

The CHAIRMAN: While you were away, Mr. Blackmore, we had from the 
deputy minister an outline of the banking system in the Soviet Union and, as I 
recall, the deputy minister stated that our system and their system were very 
much alike. 

Mr. Buacxmorr: Now, I merely used Russia as an illustration, and I am 
pleased to know that we paid a little attention to the banking system in Russia. 
I missed part of the session, and I am not sure that Russia is right at all and I 
am not sure that Russia is wrong; but the important thing as I see it is that we 
should study to discover why it is that such phenomenal results have been 
attained by that nation. Insistently we hear someone say, “This is not the 
place”. Will someone say which is the proper place? 

The CuarrmMan: The House of Commons. 

Mr. Buacxmore: The House of Commons is simply useless discussing a 
question like this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Buackmore: If 50 members together out of the House of Commons 
with plenty of time at their disposal cannot discuss this question when they have 
nothing else to do but talk on it, how cai the House of Commons deal with it 
when it has the whole range of legislation for the whole year to deal with? 

The Cuatrrman: Mr. Blackmore, may I say that certain members of your 
eroup have asked me when we are going to put this Act before them so they can 
speak on the subject. Now we are only about one-fifth of the membership of 
the House of Commons, and I strongly urge that we should not monopolize all 
the talk about the matter. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Mr. Chairman, we are proceeding true to form. It has 
been the invariable rule in this committee that as soon as I started to talk we 
had this sort of thing going on constantly. , 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Do you know why? 

Mr. BuacKmore: Simply because I am saying things you do not like. 

The CuatrmMAan: No. You have been given to interruption when others 
were speaking too, you know. 

Mr. BuacKkmore: May I proceed? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, please do. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Stick to the text. 

Mr. Buackmorre: The text is whether or not the banking concerns of 
Canada should be given a renewal of their charters for ten years. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Right. 

Mr. Buackmore: Or whether they should be given the renewal for only 
two years. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Right. 


Mr. BuackmoreE: Now, the enly way we can determine whether or not we 
ought to give the banks a renewal of their charters at all is by reference to their 
record of performance, and their record of performance is not very good. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Who said so? 


Mr. BuackmoreE: I am saying so. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BuackMorE: Very hkely— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): It is a simple statement; you do not 
know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Buackmore: That is the kind of thing that happens always. So the 
honourable member for Rosthern does not know what he is talking about, 
neither did Mr. Bickerton with all the farmers of Saskatchewan behind him. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Stick strictly to yourself. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: Because those people were agreeing with what I am saying. 
I think I put on record when Mr. Wedd was before the committee—I think I 
caused to be put into evidence on the record enough to condemn the performance 
of the banks in Canada. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That is your opinion. 

Mr. Buackmore: All right. I think so, and my judgment ought to be worth 
something. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): You have a perfect right to your 
opinion, 

Mr. Buackmore: I am expressing my attitude as a member of the com- 
mittee and as a representative of one of the constituencies of Canada. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): As a member of the committee I 
think your judgment is screwy. 

Mr. Buackmore: I am happy about that because I would be worried if I 
found myself in agreement with you. 

Now, I want to deal with Mr. Frager’s remarks this morning and ask him 
one or two questions. I did not interrupt him except in a brief way, but I have 
noted this question which I would like to ask Mr. Fraser and_he is at liberty 
to answer or not as he wishes with your consent, Mr. Chairman. I would 
ask him if he would agree that the banks could and might break industries. I 
think he said they could not make industries; but will he agree that they could 
break industries. 

Mr. Fraser (Northwmberland, Ont.): I would not agree to that, no. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I am going to read to the committee for the benefit of 
Mr. Fraser and others who might be interested a statement from the submission 
of the government of New Brunswick to the Rowell-Sirois Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I would like to make a remark and this gives me an 
opportunity. The submission which the honourable member made in the House 
of Commons and which he now proposes to make was: specifically withdrawn 
before the Rowell-Sirois Commission. I have the positive proof upstairs and 
I am going to send for it. That submission was not made to the commission at 
Fredericton. I was there and I know what I am talking about. It was with- 
drawn by counsel for the government of New Brunswick. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Hanson is sending for the facts— 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you had better pass on for the moment. 

Mr. BuackmorE: While Mr. Hanson is sending for the evidence that it was 
withdrawn you might send for the evidence to show the pressure under which 
it was withdrawn. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no evidence of that. 

Mr. BuackmorE: That is important—the pressure under which it was with- 
drawn. This statement appears in the submission of the New Brunswick govern- 
ment. Now, if the members of this committee are prepared to question the 
integrity of the men who prepared this submission representing one of the 
sovereign provinces of this dominion, well and good; but I am not. I am 
reading from page 49. 
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Mr. Cumaver: I think in view of what Mr. Hanson has said you should wait 
a few minutes. | 


Mr. BuacKmore: I think my opinion ought to govern in this matter. Since 
I have undertaken to read it it would be a good thing for the people to know 
why it was withdrawn, and what appears in this submission. I have it here 
on page 49. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The submission was never made to the commission. 

Mr. BuackmorE: The submission is published here for all to read. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It was not presented to the commission. 

Mr. McCann: Where is your volume of the Sirois report? 

Mr. Buackmore: I have not been able to find in this submission a copy 
of what I am using now, any part of it. I have not been able to find the sub- 
mission of New Brunswick in the Sirois report, not the submission of New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Cupaver: Obviously you could not find it, Mr. Hanson says it was 
never made. 

Mr. BuackMorE: I think you will find that it was made. If it was not 
made there needs to be a very definite explanation of why that particular 
passage was depleted from the submission. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You have a submission mind. 

Mr. Buackmore: Well it was prepared and sent to all the members of 
parliament for everybody to read. I have seen it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: So have I; but I again affirm, and the records: will 
support me, that that part of the submission of the province of New Brunswick 
was specifically withdrawn by counsel on behalf of the province of New 
Brunswick and was not presented to the Sirois commission. I was present on 
that occasion in person. 

Mr. Buacxmore: JI still think that that document, the particular section to 
which I referred a moment ago, is worthy of consideration by the members of 
this committee. It is on page 49 and reads as follows:— 


In this connection it is well that the commission should bear in 
mind that the Canadian banks have been centralized in Ontario and 
Quebec. Prior to confederation and for some years afterwards we had 
our own banking institutions in this province and our people were able 
to obtain money for the encouragement of industry here. 

The head offices of these banking institutions were removed, after 
confederation, to Montreal and Toronto where they were situated more 
immediately in touch with the financial interests by which they were 
controlled. 

The result has been that industries in New Brunswick have not been 
able to obtain financial assistance in cases where such assistance would 
enable our local industries to compete with those in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Pertinent cases may be cited where local industries 
in this province have been destroyed because of the difficulty of financing 
and we submit that finances have been withheld as local industries 
might come into competition with similar industries in the last men- 
tioned provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is an ex-parte statement, not proven. 

Mr. Fraser: Mr. Blackmore asked me if I would answer that question. 
I would be very glad, with your permission, to answer it now. 

Mr. BuackmorE: You mean the question I asked as to the ability of the 
banks to break industries? 
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Mr. Fraser: My answer to that question is that industries are not broken 
by banks, they are broken by mismanagement— 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Fraser: —over-expansion, unintelligent and impractical operation, 
lack of foresight and sometimes hindsight, or in other ways. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is another question which arises out of that section of the report of 
the province of New Brunswick which was just read by Mr. Blackmore; regard- 
less of whether that was submitted or not submitted, the head offices of the 
different banks were moved to Montreal and Toronto but the banking facilities 
were just as available to the people of New Brunswick as they were to the 
people of Ontario and the banks were just as anxious to loan money within the 
margin of safety and within the margin of safeguarding the return of the loan, 
in precisely the same way as in Ontario and Quebec. And the obvious reason 
for that was, as I stated this morning, that the banking business derived its 
revenue from the retailing of credit, through loaning to industry and commerce 
the money on which to operate and develop. And I said this morning also that 
I had had some experience with the banking business in at least three of the 
provinces with three different banks. J have never been refused credit in the 
city of Vancouver any more than I would be refused it in the town of Trenton 
or the city of Toronto. And now, the banks do not wreck a business, they 
simply work it in a businesslike way in financing business operations. And I 
said this morning also that the stupidity and hard luck, or bad luck, are twins; 
and that applies to business, and when they get into that category they cer- 
tainly are out of business, put there not by the banks but through their own 
mismanagement. 

Mr. BuackMore: Now, Mr. Chairman, you see right here in this com- 
mittee now, this afternoon, there has* been the testimony of New Brunswick 
brought to bear against the hon. member; and there is the testimony given 
by Mr. Tucker with respect to Saskatchewan yesterday, I understand; and 
there is the testimony of— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is not testimony, that is ex-parte statement by 
counsel. 


Mr. BuackmoreE: Here is my testimony from Alberta. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is not evidence. 

Mr. Buackmor#: It is testimony, it 1s opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is an ex-parte statement of counsel; no court of law 
would receive it without proof. 

Mr. Fraser: It is no more testimony than what I was just giving you. 

Mr. BuackmMore: Exactly; Mr. Fraser did not support his statement by 
evidence. 

Mr. Fraser: I will support my statement by the evidence of experience. 

Mr. Buackmore: I simply state, here is a voice from New Brunswick say- 
ing what the banks have done; along with that we have heard from four of the 
provinces of the dominion in support of it. , 


Mr. Maynuew: I never said that the banks did not do a good job. I said 
they did a good job. 


Mr. Brackmore: Did you not say nis was difficulty in obtaining credit 
in British Columbia? 


Mr. MaynHew: In obtaining credit? 
Mr. Buackmore: Yes. 


_ Mr. Maynew: I said that I have not any difficulty in obtaining credit in 
British Columbia. While I am up I want to say that I do not agree entirely 
with Mr. Fraser, that the banks do not break business. 
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Mr. Tucker: Of course they do. 

Mr. Mayuew: The banks in my experience have broken many businesses 
by giving them too much credit. 

Mr. Fraser: I will go for that. 

Mr. BuackmMore: Was it the giving them too much credit or the refusing 
of later credit the thing that broke them? 

Mr. Fraser: Giving too much credit. 

Mr. Maynew: They gave them too much credit toward the end of the 
lnst war when prices were high and encourage over-speculation in merchandise; 
and I will say again that the banks gave too much credit to certain individuals 
at the start of this war where they loaned them large sums of money with the 
result that they increased their inventories even to the extent of trebling them 
when they knew right well they were going to be in short supply, and they 
made these loans and found they were putting in the different controls which 
we now have. | 

Mr. BuackMmoreE: Controls over what? 

Mr. Mayuew: Over prices and products. 

Mr. Fraser: That goes for farm loans too. : 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I go back to the statement I made here a little 
while ago: speaking in the House of Commons on the 17th of March, 1944, the 
member for Lethbridge (Mr. Blackmore) at page 1316 quoted from what he 
said he believed to be page 49 of the submission of the New Brunswick govern- 
ment. At the city of Fredericton on the 19th of May, 1938, in the records of 
proceedings and evidence taken, page 8730 you will find the following statement 
made by Mr. W. P. Jones, K.C., counsel for the government of New Brunswick, 
in the following terms: (this is before the Sirois commission at which I was 
present. ) 


Mr. Chairman, before reading, beginning at page 46, the effect of the 
tariff,—(this was the government’s submission)—I desire to ask the 
commission to permit me to have deleted or expunged from the brief a 
few paragraphs on pages 49 and 50. Beginning at page 49, the fourth 
paragraph: “In this connection it is well that the commission should bear 
in mind”, I would like to, from there down to the end of the third para- 
eraph on page 50, ending “And excessive freight rates”, if I might be 
permitted to have that deleted from the brief. We find that is a matter 
that it is difficult to establish by any kind of evidence. 


Now, that is a statement made by counsel. 

Mr. Tucker: But that was their opinion when they drew the brief, they 
were afraid to put it through. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They had no evidence other than a merely ex-parte 
statement of counsel; such as you and I have many times made in the hope 
that we might be able to get away with it. And these are the words deleted 
from the brief:— 


In this connection it is well that the commission should bear in 
mind that the Canadian banks have been centralized in Ontario and 
Quebec. Prior to confederation and for some years afterwards we had 
our own banking institutions in this province and our people were able 
to obtain money for the encouragement of industry here. 

The head offices of these banking institutions were removed, after 
confederation, to Montreal and Toronto where they were situated more 
immediately in touch with the financial interests by which they were con- 
trolled. 
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This is the pertinent part of the brief that was deleted :— 


The result has been that industries in New Brunswick have not been 
able to obtain financial assistance in cases where such assistance would 
enable our local industries to compete with those in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Pertinent cases may be cited where local industries 
in this province have been destroyed because of the difficulty of financing 
and we submit that finances have been withheld as local industries might 
come into competition with similar industries in the last mentioned 
provinces. 

This is only another example which indicates that New Brunswick 
has suffered through the operation of the protective tariff and excessive 
freight rates. 


Let us not hear any more about it. 

Mr. Buackmorre: Mr. Chairman, I am well pleased Mr. Hanson took the 
pains to read to us that paragraph 3 on page 50 was to be deleted also. That is 
only another example which indicates New Brunswick has suffered through the 
operation of the protective tariff. May I read to the committee a statement 
bearing on this question of freight rates? If they had to delete these para- . 
eraphs because they could not support them with evidence, if that was the reason 
for the deletion then certainly there can be no reason for deleting the third 
paragraph on page 50 dealing with freight rates. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They did not delete that. 

Mr. BuackMore: You included that. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No. 

Mr. BuackMoreE: Read it again. 

The CuarrMan: I think the matter*of freight rates— 

Mr. BuackmoreE: The point is, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Hanson has called 
in question the validity of the quotation I read, and the fact that this paragraph 
on page 50 is included indicates— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let me be certain about it. Let us clear the matter up. 
I had not marked the third paragraph but Mr. Jones says, ‘Down to the end of 
the third paragraph on page 50 ending ‘and excessive freight rates’”. I did 
not read that but I will read it and it was deleted. 

This is only another example which indicates that New Brunswick 
has suffered through the operation of the protective tariff and excessive 
freight rates. 


That was asked to be deleted, too. 

Mr. Brackmore: Would you say that could not be supported by evidence? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: No, he did not say that. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I should think not. When they say that they could not 
support it with sufficient evidence and this paragraph is included then I say the 
whole retraction becomes a farce. 

The CuarrMan: I must ask, Mr. Blackmore, that we adhere to the matter 
under discussion. 

Mr. Buackmore: All right, Mr. Chairman; I am going to assume—and I 
do not have to be shown the evidence, I have seen it—that the banks simply 
failed to discharge their responsibilities to western Canada during the years 
1924 to 1939. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Give us that evidence. 

Mr. Buackmore: There is not any question about that at all. I do not 
propose to give the evidence to support it. I am making the statement. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Then I make the statement that they 
did, and we will reach an impasse. > 

Mr. Buackmore: I know you would. Ontario and Alberta disagree on these 
matters. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): We reach an impasse. 


Mr. Buackmore: Then that is a pretty good time for a skillful commission 
to go into the whole matter. It is clear evidence the people are not satisfied . 
with respect to the activities of the banks and it calls in question the proposition 
that the banks have discharged their responsibilities as they ought as public 
servants. 

Mr. Cueaver: Mr. Blackmore, if you have this evidence why should you 
deliberately conceal it from this Banking and Commerce committee? 


Mr. BuacKMmorE: I have made the statement, and I am leaving the state- 
ment to be refuted by anyone in this committee who thinks he can do so. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I just refuted it. 
Mr. BuackmorE: You challenged it. 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I said it is not true. 


Mr. Buackmore: That is not refutation; that is a challenge. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe this passage this afternoon in the committee has alone indicated a 
serious need for proceeding with the utmost caution in the matter of granting 
the banks a renewal of their charters. Once every two years would not be too 
often to call into question the whole procedure in our financial and banking 
system in this country. For that reason I am. going to support the proposal 
that they be granted their charters for only two years. I think that the fact 
that no solution of the difficulty that confronts us has been offered is another 
matter which ought to give us cause for the utmost care in proceeding with 
respect to these bank charters. Mr. McGeer has given us a great many things 
to think about. I do not know whether sufficient has been made of the fact 
we have gone from an age of scarcity into an age of abundance. I am just 
wondering whether or not the banks are able to perform their responsibilities 
to the Dominion of Canada, the people of Canada, under the financial system 
which obtains. When I was questioning Mr. Bickerton I believe it was pretty 
well developed that if prices had been maintained at a stable and equitable — 
level throughout Canada during the years 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 the banks © 
would not have hesitated to go on lending just as freely as they did in 1929, in 
all probability. If markets had been maintained all through those years the 
banks would have been able to advance sufficient money to supply the needs of 
Canada. Does that not raise a question before all members of the committee 
whether or not something should not be done with the financial system of this 
country to render it more possible for the banks to discharge their responsibilities, 
and whether a change needs to be made in the banking system or the financial 
system of the country? More times than one I have gone out of this committee 
after the long discussions we have had and I have heard members who were 
sympathetic with the banks make a statement like this, “How could they have 
done differently? You could not ask the banks to loan at a loss.” Such remarks 
as that have been made constantly. Does that not indicate that the change 
should be made perhaps in the financial system, in our distributive system? 
By that I simply mean is it not possible for the dominion to institute a system 
under which it can guarantee prices? The Liberals are proposing a floor. They 
have already used ceilings, but is it not possible to go much further than they 
have gone and guarantee such a floor as will ensure that when loans are 
advanced to producers they will be able to sell at prices sufficiently remunerative 
to enable them to repay? I asked a banker in western Canada one time this 
apring when we happened to be chatting about the whole setup, “If you could 
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be sure as the manager of a bank that prices were going to be equitable and 
stable what difference would it make to you in the conduct of your banking 
business?” He said, “Why, we would go into a pasture of rich clover. 
Ninety-five per cent of all our anxieties would be eliminated if we just knew that 
prices were going to be equitable and stable.” 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): How is Canada going to arrange that? 

Mr. Buackmore: That is the question that needs to be discussed by this 
committee. How is Mr. King, just while we are on the matter—now, one 
question at a time. I am equal to three of you at a time but not more than 
three. 

Mr. Cieaver: Put me down for the third. 

Mr. BuacKmoreE: I will take you on as soon as I get done with the other 
two. We are right down to the important point. That is why Mr. Hanson. 
is complaining. When we get down to where it begins to hurt he begins to 
complain. Mr. Fraser has asked a question as to how Canada is going to 
arrange that. How has the dominion government up to the present time managed 
to guarantee ceiling prices? How have they done that? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): By making the taxpayer pay. 

Mr. Buackmore: Is it not conceivable there would be a way of doing it 
without making the taxpayer pay? I say it is. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): No. 

Mr. BuackmorE: I say it is, and that is the kind of thing that perhaps 
Mr. Fraser ought to be looking into. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): No, Mr. Blackmore; you try it with 
this dollar of yours I tried to sell you for one dollar. 

Mr. Buackmore: And you refused to sell it to me for two dollars. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I will sell it to you for ten cents. I 
will give it to you for two bits right now. 

Mr. Buackmore: All right, bring it over. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): That is the easiest money I ever made. 

Mr. Buackmore: You lost a thing which could be sold for ten times what 
you got for it. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): You are welcome to it. 

The Cuamman: Please, Mr. Blackmore. 

Mr. Buackmore: I want to deal just for a minute or two with the question. 
The honourable member, Mr. Fraser, has seen that we are right on a ticklish 
point and he brings in this little bit of nonsensical by-play in order to divert 
us from it. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): No. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: I want to come back to the question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Buacxmore: Is it possible for a dominion government to manage the 
economy of Canada so that it can guarantee ceilings and floors which are equit- 
able and stable, without taking it out of the taxpayer? I say it is. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): All right. My answer to that is, “Yes, 
under a dictator”. . 

Mr. Buackmore: Not under a dictator at all. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Under a dictator. 

The CHaArRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Blackmore, will you please stick to 
the matter before the committee? 

Mr. BuacKMore: We are on the matter exactly, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrMan: I rule otherwise. | 

Mr. Buackmore: We are exactly on the matter. We are on the question 
of whether or not we shall renew the charters of these banks for ten years, so 
that for ten years there will be no further discussion of the vital matters per- 
taining to banking and the economic structure in Canada. I say to do that is 
to betray the trust that is imposed upon us. I maintain that to have discussion 
of this sort, every year is not to have any too much. I say that, in this time 
of fearful change, we ought to be constantly at work trying to find out what it 
is in our financial system that makes it unable to distribute the abundance 
which we are able to produce. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Blackmore, before you went to Saskatchewan, you 
made that statement several times. The house is anxious to have us send the 
bill on to them. Is it necessary to repeat that statement over and over again? 

Mr. BuackmoreE: It is not necessary to repeat it over and over again. 

The CuHarrMan: You have made it several times. 

Mr. Buackmore: Except in support of the resolution before the house. 

The CuatrMan: I do not think that will help the resolution, to repeat it 
over and over again. I doubt that very much. I must rule that you are repeat- 
ing what you said on several occasions before. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: All right. I will not be repeating in a minute. We are 
in an age of abundance. There is no doubt of that. That fact alone— 

The CuHatrman: Mr. Blackmore, we have heard that many times. That 
again is repetition. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

Mr. Buackmore: If we have heard it many times, why has it not been 
borne in upon the minds of those who have heard it. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Because nobody agrees with it. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Blackmore, I cannot tell you why your argument has 
not carried weight. 

Mr. Buackmore: All right. One member says nobody believes that we are 
in an age of abundance. | 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Oh, no. That is not what I said. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please let us get on. 

Mr. BuackMorE: You said nobody believes it. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Nobody believes this theory you have 
repeated time and time again. 


Mr. Buackmore: I have not repeated a theory. I have merely made a 
statement that we are in an age of abundance. Our problem now is one of 
distribution. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): We have heard that twenty times now. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): The honourable member says he has 
heard it twenty times. 


Mr. BuackmorE: Just so long as this country has not discovered how to 
distribute the abundance which it can produce, it is one of the most dangerous 
things to pass a Bank Act giving the banks charters to carry on for ten years 
and close discussion in this parliament, effective discussion, on those vital 
matters pertaining to our financial and economic policies. 


Mr. CLEAVER: Question. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Do you realize that we have the 
ereatest distribution system in the world? 
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_Mr. Biackmore: I was unable to hear what the honourable member was 
saying. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Do you realize that we have the 
greatest distribution system in the world, the greatest distribution facilities of 
any country in the world? : 

Mr. BuackmMore: Then can you tell me why it is that such a tremendous 
number of our wage earners are getting less than $500 a year, if that is the case? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I can tell you that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. BuackMorE: Can you tell us why that is the case? 

The CuamrmMan: Order, Mr. Fraser. | 

Mr. BuackMorE: It.is all right, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to have him 
ask me questions. 

The CHatrmMan: I know you are. 

Mr. BuackMorE: Can he give us any idea why such a vast percentage 
of the earners are getting only $1,000 a year or less? 

Mr. CLEAVER: Question. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Why is that the case, if we have the greatest distribu- 
tion system in the world? Can he tell us why in the United States in 1935, 
under the same system, the debt credit system, when they were able to 
produce $4,400 worth of goods and services for every family in the country, 
they had 23,500,000 people on relief if they had the greatest distribution system 
in the world? 

The CuHarrmMan: Mr. Blackmore, please get on. 

Mr. Buackmore: Could you give us the reason? 

The CuHairman: I should like you to get on with your argument. 

Mr. Buackmore: I am getting on with it. 

The CuatrMan: I would ask Mr. Fraser to refrain from interrupting 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I will. 

Mr. CieAver: Do not even smile at him. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): Oh, you have to smile. 

Mr. Buackmore: That is one of the most valuable statements made this 
afternoon, that it is the greatest distribution system in the world, because 1t 
carries 100 per cent its own refutation. Any one on the street who knows 
anything about it, knows that. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Blackmore, please adhere to the matter before the 
committee. 

Mr. Buackmore: JI say that this argument alone constitutes the strongest 
possible reason why we should give the banks a renewal of their charters not 
for ten years but perhaps for one year. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Well, I do not think it is relevant. 

The CuarrMan: Order, Mr. Hanson. No interruptions. 

Mr. Brackmore: Because if the banks are not part of our distributive 
system, what is part of our distribution system? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): You will have to get me on the 
witness stand. | 

Mr. Buackmore: You are free to talk. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Give it up, Mr. Fraser. Let him go on. 

Mr. Buackmore: ‘That is right. Keep on with this argument, and you 
will all give up after awhile, because I have truth on my side and common 
sense, 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): What have I got on mind? 

The CuHarrMAN: Order, please, Mr. Fraser. Let us not allow the matter 
to degenerate. 

Mr. BuackmorE: It is not degenerating. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is my ruling. 

Mr. Buackmore: Very well. The only proposal which we have for dis- 
tributing our abundance is trade; and I am sreatly alarmed, Mr. Chairman, 
to learn that all that Great Britain is offering is just international trade. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Mr. Blackmore, I am not the 
chairman. 

Mr.°Buackmore: I am talking to the chairman but looking at you. I 
like your looks. | 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): You are not alone in that respect. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Question. 

The CHamrman: Are you ready for the question? 

Some Hon. Mremperrs: Yes. 

Mr. Buackmore: If trade has failed so dismally, and trade is appar- 
ently'the only means of distribution upon which we propose to depend for the 
next era, it constitutes another reason why we should give the greatest pos- 
sible care to this matter. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : If you let us get this vote through, we 
will have it all cleared up in five minutes. 

Mr. Brackmore: You just want to get this vote through so you can 
clamp this iniquitous system upon the people of Canada for another ten years, 
and then you will be happy. Make it thoroughly possibly so that when the 
boys come back they will be able to ride on freight cars and on the rods! 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I ani perfectly happy. 

The Cuatrman: Order, please. 

Mr. Buackmore: You are perfectly happy. Force agricultural prices 
down to the point where people cannot live! You are perfectly happy! All 
that is involved. Now, I think I have said most of what I wished to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


Mr. BLraAckMorE: —with respect to this measure. I would say that to’ 


give the banks ten-year charters would be one of the most dangerous things 


we could do in this country. I therefore propose to support the amendment 


granting the banks only two years. 

Some Hon. MremsBers: Question. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: Mr. Chairman, just before the question is put, if it is 
going to be put, I want to say a word about the amendment. The extension of 
the charters for ten years would give the situation a measure of stability that 
an extension for two years would not give it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Hear, hear! } 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I think that is very important in view of the fact that 
we are greatly extending the powers of the banks or the functions of the banks 
by the bill before the committee. That is, we are expecting them to enter the 
realm of intermediate credit rather than short-term credit. They will be making 
loans running over several years, up to ten years, especially to farmers. For 
that reason I think that as much assurance as we can reasonably give them of 
some stability in our banking laws should be given. I think it is in the interests 
of the country. That does not mean that parliament relinquishes control over 
the banks at all. If there is any substantial body of opinion in parliament next 


ay 
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year, for example, that there is something wrong with the banking system, there 
is no reason in the world why the banks cannot be brought before this com- 
mittee, the Banking and Commerce Committee, and examined again, and 
amendments to the Bank Act suggested. If I am Minister of Finance then, 
and there is any such body of opinion, I certainly will favour such a course. I 
realize that certain members of the committee, feel that parliament, as a whole, 
‘can hardly be trusted to deal effectively with the banks, due to the fact that 
we have a two-chamber system, one of the chambers being appointive rather 
than elective. But it seems to me if we take the position that we cannot trust 
parliament we are really advocating, not ostensibly but in effect, constitutional 
change. I am not prepared to take that position at the present time. That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. Biackmore: I think your interpretation is unfair, Mr. Minister. Mr. 
McGeer is not here and I think a word ought to be said in his defence because 
this has reference to him. Mr. McGeer was using that argument not as 
evidence that there should be a constitutional change but as evidence that these 
bank charters should not be renewed for more than two years. I think this is 
exceedingly unfair. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is an amendment moved by Mr. Perley that 
section 5, subsection 1, be amended by striking out the words “fifty-four” in 
line 31 and substituting therefor the words wg -six”, Will those in favour 
please indicate? 

(Upon division the amendment was lost.) 

Mr. Pertey: I think we should have a recorded vote. 

The Cuarrman: Is that necessary, Mr. Perley? The vote was 16 to 4. 

Mr. Birackmore: Let us have the names of those who voted for it. 

The CHARMAN: Does Mr. Perley insist? 

Mr. Preruery: I think we should. 

Mr. Buackmore: The 16 should not be afraid if the 4 are not. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I think the 16 have pretty well expressed 
their opinions. I have no objection to voting. 

The Cuarrman: I think if Mr. Perley stresses his request we will have to 
have a recorded vote. 

Mr. Perury: All right. 

Mr. Biackmore: I will request it. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have another amendment. This is clause 5, subsection 
2, line 37, delete ‘one hundred” and substitute ‘“ten”’. 


Mr. Tucker: I must say that while I am not asking for a recorded vote ' 
one of our fellow members has asked for one and I do not think his request 
should be ignored. 


The CuHatrman: I did not ignore the request. I thought Mr. Perley had 
withdrawn his request. 

Mr. Buackmore: I ask to have it, and I think there should be a recorded 
vote. 


Mr. CoLpwe.u: I Fite ie recorded vote was asked for twice, and I think 
we should have one. 


The CuHarrMAN: That is quite all right, Mr. Coldwell. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Do not think we are afraid of a recorded vote. 
(A recorded vote being taken the amendment was lost.) 
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The CuarrMANn: We have another amendment. Clause 5, subsection 2, line 
37, to delete “one hundred” and substitute “ten”. Is there any comment 
required on that from the deputy minister? 

Dr. Cuark: This is consequential, based on the amendment moved by 
Mr. Jackman which has passed the committee, on section 10 where the par 
value of the shares of bank stock was reduced to $10. This does the same 
thing in regard to the existing banks. 

(Carried.) 

The CuHairMAN: Now we have clause 165. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: It is 6 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN: There is no rule that a committee should stop at 6 
o’clock. In view of the importance of this matter I think we should be willing 
to work overtime. 

Mr. Buackxmorg: In view of the importance of this matter I think it should 
be left over until tomorrow. IL move we adjourn. 

The CuarrMAN: Those in favour of adjourning please raise their hands; 
those opposed?. Your suggestion is lost. 

Mr. Buacxmore: In other words we get this jammed down our throats. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: You have no right to say that and you should withdraw 
it. 

Mr. BuackmorE: That means that the minority is disregarded altogether. 

The CuairMan: A minority is usually disregarded when a vote is taken. 
This is our forty-fifth session, and sometimes we held two sessions a day and 
on one occasion three sessions. 

Mr. Buacxmore: Mr. Chairman, this is the second session of this commit- 
tee to-day. 

Mr. Frassr (Northumberland, Ont. ): You have been away running elections 
for a month. 

Mr. Buackmore: I strongly object to have this measure carried’; it is being 
carried over my head, and I strongly object. If the committee is ready to pass 
it now it will be ready tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Blackmore, this clause will not be carried except by 
a vote of the committee. Clause 165. There is an amendment—lI think a minor 
one. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: The amendment’ reads: That clause 165 of Bill 91 be 
amended by deleting the. word “July” and substituting therefor the word 
“September”. 

(Carried. ) 

The CuatrMan: Is the clause carried as amended? 

(Carried.) 

Now we have clause 1, which is the title. Shall that carry? 

(Carried. ) ; 

Shall I report the bill? 

(Carried. ) 

Thank you, gentlemen. Before we adjourn we W ill need a motion to reprint 
the Bill for the house. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I move that Bill 91 be reprinted as amended 
by the committee. 


(Carried.) 


The committee adjourned to meet Friday, July 28th at 11.30 o’clock, am. 
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The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CuatrMan: Bill No. 131, an Act to amend the Quebec Savings Banks 
Act. 


Dr. Cuarx: Mr. Chairman, before you proceed with that may I table 
the answers to the questions asked by Mr. Hanson on the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank? Mr. Towers has prepared answers. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Hanson, the Deputy Minister is tabling some informa- 
tion. 


Dr. Cuarx: I am tabling the answers prepared by Mr. Towers to the 
questions you asked in regard to the Industrial Development Bank. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Have you a copy? 


Dr. CuarKk: I have not, and I am afraid Mr. Scott has not a copy but I 
think he can get an extra copy for you. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Let me look at it now. 
Mr. Tucker: Is that going to be printed in the record? 


The CuHarrMAN: Yes. Gentlemen, there are representatives here from 
Quebec, and it seems to me that it wouldbe advisable to proceed with Bill 131, 
an Act to amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act. I think, perhaps, the deputy 
minister should make an explanation, more particularly in that there are one 
or two amendments. 


Dr, Cuark: Mr. Chairman, I think all that it is necessary to say is that 
this bill is designed to extend for ten years the charters of the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and the other Quebec savings bank which was 
incorporated by the parliament of Canada, and which up until recently was 
known as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Quebec, and which is now 
changing its name as we will see in an amendment to be introduced later. 
Some of the amendments made in the bill are designed to follow along and 
be parallel with certain amendments that were made to the Bank Act. Others 
are designed primarily for clarification purposes and to meet certain problems 
that have come up in the course of experience in the last ten years. The 
minister will have certain amendments to suggest to the draft of the bill you 
have, and those amendments are almost solely consequential upon the amend- 
ments that have been made to the bank bill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Clause 2, are there any amendments? 


Dr. CuarKk: You will note that clause 2 is the clause dealing with un- 
claimed deposits along the lines of section 92 of the bank Act bill, and the 
amendments that are suggested by the minister are designed to incorporate 
in this bill the amendments that were made in the committee to clause 92 
of the bank bill. The first is, “That subsection 3 of section 3 of the Quebec 
Savings Banks Act as set out in clause 2 of bill 131 be deleted and the 
following be substituted therefor:— 

(3) Upon payment in respect of any debt being made to the Bank 
of Canada under this section, the Bank of Canada shall, if payment 1s 
demanded by the person who but for the operation of subsection 2 of 
this section would have been entitled as creditor of the bank by which 
such payment was made, be liable to pay at its branch in the province 
in which such debt was owing and payable an amount equal to the 
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amount so paid to it together with interest thereon for a period not 
exceeding twenty years, if interest was payable on such debt, at such 
rate and computed in such manner as may be determined from time 
to time by the Governor in Council and such liability may be enforced 
by action against the Bank of Canada issued in a court of competent 
jurisdiction in the province in which the deposit was originally made.” 


In other words, it is the same type of amendment as was made to section 92 


of the bank bill. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I understand these institutions have no objection to 
this? 

Dr. Cuark: No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: The Quebec government is not represented here to-day? 

Dr. CiarKk: No. | 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I was going to ask Mr. Taggart Smyth if they have 
any large volume of unclaimed deposits. 

Mr. Tompxtns: The total for the two banks as at the end of December 
was approximately $247,000. That is everything. What proportion of that is 
in the twenty-year-and-over category I am not able to say. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are not subject to prescription, in any event. 

Mr. Tompxins: No, not at all, and never have been. 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not suppose there is any objection to this amend- 
ment by the sponsors of this bill except such as were presented by Mr. Papineau- 
Couture on the Bank Act itself. Is that a fact? | 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is that again? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I would assume the objections that were made to the 
amendment to the Bank Act apply to this bill. 

Mr, Maypanxk: There is nothing special in the wording here that would 
introduce a different kind of objection? 

Hon. Mr. Itstny: No, the same considerations exactly. 

Mr. Maypanx: And the policy was decided in regard to the Bank Act. 

The CuarrMan: Is there any desire on the part of the representatives 
of the banks to appear? If none, Mr. Lafontaine, will you move the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LaronraIne: I will move this. 

The CuatrmMan: Is it your pleasure to carry the amendment? 

(Amendment carried). 

Shall. the clause as amended carry? 

(Carried.) 

Dr. CuarkK: There is another one of the same type for the same purpose. 

That subsection 5 of section 3 of the Quebec Savings Banks Act as © 
set out in clause 2 of bill 131 be deleted and the following be substituted 
therefor :— 

(5) The bank may from time to time destroy its books and 
records containing entries made more than thirty years prior to such 
destruction and in any action, suit or proceeding in respect of any 
debt owing or alleged to be owing by the bank its liabilities shall 
be determined by reference only to evidence of matters or things 
which have arisen or occurred, including entries made in books or 
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records, during the period of thirty years immediately preceding the 
commencement of such action, suit or proceeding: Provided that 
nothing contained in this subsection shall affect the operation of any 
statute of prescription or limitation or any right of the bank to 
destroy any of its books and records as it may see fit or relieve the 
bank from any liability to the Bank of Canada in respect of any 
debt which is subject to the provisions of subsection 2 of this section. 

The CuarrMANn: Mr. Picard, do you so move? 

Mr. Picarp: Yes. It is the same clause entirely as the Bank Act. 

The CuHarrMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

(Amendment carried.) 

Shall the clause as amended carry? 

(Carried.) 

Dr. Cuark: There is one more to clause 2. This again is of the same 

character. It was the new subsection 8 we put in section 92 of the bank bill. 

That section 3 of the Quebec Savings Banks Act as set forth in 


clause 2 of bill 1381 be amended by adding thereto a new subsection 
immediately after subsection 6 as follows:— 

‘(7) Nothing contained in this section shall affect any right in 

respect of any debt owing by a bank mentioned in subsection 2 

hereof which His Majesty in right of any province may have exer- 


cised or been entitled to exercise at the time of enactment of this 
subsection.’ e 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Picard, do you so move? 
Mr. Picarp: Yes. 


The CuarrMaANn: Shall the amendment carry? 
(Amendment carried.) 

Shall the clause as amended carry? 
(Carried.) 


Mr. Granam: Mr. Chairman, to give me some general information, as I 
have not examined the original Quebee Savings Banks Act, do these banks come 
under the Inspector General as do the chartered banks? 


Mr. Tompxins: Since 1934; during the revision of the Bank Act and this 
Act in 1934 a clause was inserted bringing these banks under my supervision. 
Prior to that time I had not legal power although I had been volunteered 
certain information regarding their activities. 


Mr. GraHAm: Is there a shareholders’ audit made in the same manner as 
under the Bank Act? 


Mr. Tompxtns: Not precisely the same but a very effective and thorough 
shareholders’ audit. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of great benefit if 
the committee were to hear a brief statement from Mr. Taggart Smyth of the 
Montreal Savings Bank as to the operations of his savings bank. I should like 
to see an institution of the same kind and character established in every 
province in Canada. This bank, as I understand it, has a long and very good 
history and it is the repository of ‘millions of dollars of the savings of the 
people of the district of Montreal. The scope of their operations is that of a 
true savings bank. I believe their moneys are invested or put into investments, 
other than commercial investments, and their moneys are very safe. I would 
invite Mr. Taggart Smyth to give us a brief history as to the operations of his 
bank, and if he can, to enlarge upon the operations of the Quebee Savings 
Bank. I think their activities are a little greater. Would that be agreeable to 
the committee? 
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Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think it would be very informative. 


The CuatrMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to hear Mr. Taggart 
Smyth? 

Some Hon. Mempemrs: Carried. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Taggart Smyth, will you please come to the platform? 

Mr. T. Taggart Smyru, General Manager, Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank, called: 

The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and gentlemen: The Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank was brought into existence in 1846. A clause 
in its charter says it is for the accommodation of the non-business class of 
depositors. We receive deposits of one dollar and upwards and we allow 
interest. We invest these to the best of our ability, according to the provisions 
of our charter, which are, as you will see, very restrictive. We have to invest 
20 per cent of our money in dominion guaranteed or provincial and municipal 
bonds. Then we are allowed to invest the rest of the money in certain types 
of bonds which are described in the Act. The bank has now been in existence 
for ninety-eight years. Its deposits are somewhere in the vicinity of $90,000,000. 
We have about 300,000 depositors. We serve Montreal and district. We make 
no exception to the amount that may be deposited except that, of course, 
we do not pretend to allow interest on very large amounts if it is left there, 
just for the accommodation of the depositor. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. You can use them?—A. Yes. We take small deposits and on these 
deposits we allow interest; and we invest them, as 1 have just said, in the very 
highest class of securities. 


By Mr. Graham: 


Q. What is your rate of interest?—A. Our rate of interest is fixed by law 
at 2 per cent. There are some amounts on which we cannot pay that because 
they are just there for convenience. On some we pay only one-half of 1 per cent, 
because we are not a very large bank; we enter into competition with the com- 
mercial banks, and if we paid more interest than they did they would not look 
upon it kindly. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 
Q. Are the deposits on call or notice?—A. Call. They are on notice, 
technically on notice. But we have never asked for notice so they are practically 
on call. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: . 

Q. You honour cheques on them?—A. We honour cheques, the same as 
other banks. 

Q. Are you allowed to invest them in common stock?—A. No. 

Q. Not at all?—A. No. 

Q. Or in industrial bonds?—A. We have not power to invest in industrial 
bonds. We are asking for a small amendment. 

Q. What other types of bonds do you invest in? 

Mr. Buackmorp: Mr. Chairman, could we have this given slowly so that 
we can hear what the witness says? We find it hard to hear what you say. 
When you are talking too fast. we cannot hear at all. 

The Wirness: I am sorry. So far, we have not had the power to invest in 
industrial bonds. Our powers, so far, have been to invest in dominion, provincial,’ 
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dominion-guaranteed, provincial-guaranteed bonds; bonds guaranteed by the 
provinces, bonds guaranteed by the city, and also in a certain type of church 
bonds. Now we are asking for an amendment to the Act to invest in other 
bonds which are equally good, but which we have not the right to invest in now. 
We have no right to invest in industrial bonds. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


@. Nor in mortgages?—A. Nor in mortgages; nor to invest in real estate 
of any kind, except for our own particular use, our own actual use. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
@. Or speculative types?—A. No. 


Mr. Birackmore: Mr. Chairman, we could not get the question and answer 
at all. 


The CHatrMAN: I will move over. I think you are too far to one side, 
Mr. Smyth. 


Mr. Mayspank: You are a hard man, Mr. Blackmore. 


The Witness: Would you just repeat the question? I shall be glad to 
answer any question. 


The CHatRMAN: All right. 


Mr. BuackMorE: We were not able to get Mr. Hanson’s question or your 


answer. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have forgotten my question. 


The Wirness: I think it was if we could invest in industrial bonds, and I 
said, “no”. We are not authorized by law to invest in Mdustrial bonds, but we 
are asking for an amendment to permit us to invest in certain types of industrial 


bonds. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 
Q. Certain types?—A. Yes. 
Q. What are they? 


Dr. Ciarx: They are set out in the new bill. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Have you any power to make loans of any nature?—A. We have power 
td make loans on collaterial security, guaranteed by certain kinds of bonds 
and stocks. | 

Q. Your loans are restricted to loans properly backed by collateral security? 
—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 


Q. Have you experienced any losses at all?—A. They have been very few 
and far between. We have had certain small losses although, as I say, they 
are very few and far between. If the chairman will allow me to do so, I 
should like to have this remark as an aside; and I would say that when Mr. 
Dandurand was our president some years ago, when we came out of the great 
depression, one of our clients said to me that we had foregone the right to use 
our symbol. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Use your what?—A. Our symbol. The president asked him what he 
meant and he said, “With your management, you should have the three balls 
at the door.” 
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By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 

Q. You have a well-managed institution?—A. Well, I think perhaps Mr. 
Tompkins can tell you about that. I would not like to say it myself. 

Q. Modesty forbids. 

The CHarrmMan: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
eta Mr. Hanson: What are the types of bonds and debentures men- 
tioned ! 

Mr. Picarp: We do not get that at all over here, Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Buackmore: We cannot hear what you are saying. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 

Q. This is just for the purpose of information for myself and I hope for 
others. What are the types of bonds and debentures mentioned, issued by 
any fabrique de paroisse or syndic, or parochial bonds?—A. According to our 
Quebec law, fabrique de paroisse bonds: come ahead of municipal bonds by 
way of security. Heretofore we have only had the right to lend money 
directly to fabriques de paroisse. Now we are asking for the right to buy the 
bonds of these fabriques. These fabriques de paroisse have a lien on all the 
catholic property in their diocese, and they come ahead of even municipal 
bonds. | 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Cleaver: | 
Q. What is the amount of your share capital?—A. $2,000,000. 
Q. What dividends ,do you pay?—A. We have been paying 12 per cent 
and a bonus of 2 per cent for the last ten years. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I wonder what the reaction would be to that. 
The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions. 


Mr. Buackmore: I should like to ask the witness what difference he con- 
siders to exist between his band and the ordinary chartered bank.—A. Well, 
the savings Banks are looked upon as institutions peculiarly suited to people who 
do not do business. We do not lend money without security and our object in 
life is to safely invest the saving of the non-business people. 

Q. Are we to gather from your remarks that you consider that the char- 
tered banks lend without security ?—A. Well, they lend without tangible 
sceurity, without collateral security. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: They can lend. 


The Wirness: We consider that moral security is the best security you 
can get, but we have a special law which prohibits our lending money without 
having collaterial security, no matter how good the moral security 1s. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. What does that 12 per cent plus 2 per cent work out at effectively, 
over the past two or three years?—A. On our capital and our reserve, a little 
under 5 per cent. 

Q. That is, the average purchaser of stock at the moment would probably 
eet 5 per cent; 12 and 2 would turn out to be about 5 per cent—A. He would 
vet about 4-45 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 


Q. What are the shares quoted at?—A. $305. 
Q. That is too high for me. 
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By Mr. Picard: 

Q@. You are not going in for that type of commercial banking?—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is there any provision— 

Mr. Picarp: If we all talk together, we will not hear; I am sure of that. 

Mr. Buackmorge: Mr. Chairman, we have surely time enough to hear this; 
and when there are two questions being asked at the same time, we cannot 
hope to get the answers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Mr. Hanson Hist ge! to ask a question. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 

Q. I was just going to ask you if there is any provision requiring you to 
hold any portion of your assets in Bank of Canada cash?—A. Yes 

@. I know you do.—A. Yes, we are supposed to hold 20 per cent of our 
deposits in Bank of Canada cash or deposits in chartered banks, bills of the 
Bank of Canada or Dominion of Canada bonds, provincial bonds and so on, 

@. Yes—A. Actually we have more than that. 

Mr. BuackmorE: I want to ask a question and I am particularly anxious 
that every question asked and the answer made should be in such a way that 
we will all be able to hear them. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are all anxious to hear. 

Mr. BuackmMorE: We have plenty of time to hear these questions one at 
a time. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr Cleaver. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Do you make any loans under $500 repayable in monthly instalments ?— 
A. All our loans are payable in instalments but not monthly instalments. We 
make call loans on the security of bonds and stocks, and they are supposed to 
be paid within a certain time. 

Q. You make loans to small borrowers on security?—A. We are asking 
for that right. We have the right to make loans. We do make loans to 
depositors, small depositors, on security up to $100. 

Q. Do you receive repayment of those loans in monthly instalments?— 
A. As they wish. We expect them to be paid within a certain time but we do not 
insist on monthly instalments. 


per cent against government bonds—when the minister is making a new call, 
a new loan—and 4 per cent after that against Dominion of Canada bonds; 
with other types of bonds we charge 5 per cent. 

@. On loans to small borrowers of less than $500, $500 and under, where 
collateral is put up by the borrowers?—A. It depends on the collateral, with 
Dominion of Canada bonds it is 4 per cent. 

* Q. I see, the interest rate does not depend at all upon the size of the loan 
nor on the name of the borrower, it depends on the type of collateral which he 
puts up when getting the loan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make any service charge or additional charge of any nature?— 
A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: They are all loans to your own depositors? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cieaver: And I take it then, sir, that the reason why you are able 
to show such a large return on your capital is because you do not make any 
loans containing any element of risk, you make no loans which are not fully 
secured. 
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The Witness: Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Kinury: Do you confine your deposits to shareholders? 
The Witness: No, to depositors. 

Mr. Kinury: To depositors? 

The WitNnzEss: Yes. 


By Mit? Gray: 
@. Are you limited by your act of incorporation— 
The CuHairMAN: Order, gentlemen, please, the reporters are having difficulty 
in getting down questions when a number of members speak simultaneously. 


I will have to ask you to repeat your question if you want it on the record, 
Mr. Gray. 


By Mr. Gray: 


@. My original question was, are you limited by your act of incorporation 
to loaning to depositors, or is that a matter of principle that you have followed; 
and your answer was it was a matter of principle-—A. It is a matter of policy. 


Mr. McNevin: Does your bank loan on school debentures and that type 
of security? 


The Witnsss: Oh yes. 
Mr. Fraser: You have really got a co-operative banking system. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh no, it is a stock company. 


Mr. Krinuny: I suppose the deposit your depositor has there is considered 
as having a lien against the loan; that is, you hold back his loan if he does not 
pay when he should? 


The Witness: Exactly. 
The CHarRMAN: Are there any more questions? 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

@. What percentage of reserve have you got behind your loans?—A. We 
generally have 10 per cent in cash in the Bank of Canada or in other banks or 
in bills of the Bank of Canada; most of our securities are in Dominion of 
Canada bonds. We consider that we have 100 per cent. 

@. But 10 per cent only is required?—A. More than 10 per cent is liquid, 
it is 10 per cent in bills of the Bank of Canada. 

‘Mr. Picarp: And you consider your bonds as liquid. 

The Witnsss: The bonds are liquid, yes. 

Mr. Buackmore: What interest rate do you charge on loans, do you charge 
different interest rates? 

The Witness: On Dominion of Canada bonds we charge 4 per cent. 

Mr. Picarp: You mean on loans guaranteed— 

The Wirness: By Dominion of Canada bonds, we charge 4 per cent. 

Mr. Buackmore: What about provincial bonds? 

The Witness: Against provincial bonds 43 to 5 per cent and against stocks 
we charge 5 per cent. That is our highest rate. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Do you loan on municipal bonds?—A. Sometimes, not very often. 

@. Where did you get your charter?—A. The charter is an old charter that 
was given to us in 1871 by the parliament of Canada. 

Q. I thought you said you had been in operation since 1846?—A. Yes, but 
our present charter is dated 1871. We were in business in 1846. 
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@. Where did you get your first charter?—A. Prior to that it was Lower 
Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It was then known as the province of Lower Canada. 

Mr. Buackmore: In other words a province of the dominion of Canada at 
one time had the power to grant you a charter. 

The Wirness: Apparently. 


By Hon. Mr. Hanson: 

Q. In reference to that you are a dominion corporation and under section 
3 of this Act your powers are to be renewed for a period of ten years; you are 
at all time subject to dominion jurisdiction within the ambit of your powers. 
Why should not your charter be perpetual? I ask you that question, and subject 
to review by parliament at any time? Is there any reason why you should not 
have, in accordance with the practice in England, a perpetual charter?—A. I am 
sure we would like it; but of course that is a question for parliament I think 
to decide. We would certainly like it very much. 

@. You are subject to a review of your powers and everything; but why 
should you have to have your charter renewed?—A. I do not see any reason, 
sir; unless parliament does. 

Mr. BuackMoreE: Has your bank ever jssued notes of its own? 

The Witness: No, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It never had that right. 

Mr. McNevin: Do you find that it is any great inconvenience your having 
to come to parliament to have your charter renewed? 


The Wrrness: No. 


By Mr. Ryan: 

Q. All the changes in this bill have been suggested or made by the depart- 
ment’?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are not made at your request at all but by the department?—A. No 
except for one or two of them in here. So far our directors have been required 
to have 100 shares of stock in order to qualify as directors and we are asking 
parliament to reduce that to 50 shares or $5,000 in view of the fact that the 
other banks up to date are only required to have $5,000, and we thought ours 
should be reduced to $5,000. 

Q. That is the only suggestion you have made?—A. Practically, yes. 

Q. All the others are from the department?—A. Yes—we also asked the 
right to buy certain types of high-class industrial bonds. 


i “aby McNevin: Is your bank subject to the same inspection as the chartered 
anks? 


The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krniny: You are subject to the Bank Act? 

The Wirness: No, to the Savings Bank Act. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: To the Savings Bank Act, that is this Act. 

Mr. Buackmore: Are you the only bank of your kind in Canada? 


The Wirness: There is another one in Quebec, La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre Dame de Quebec. 


Mr. Brackmore: And we have a Bank Act especially for the two banks? 
The Wirnegss: Yes. 


_ Mr. McNevin: If I-might be permitted, I would like to make this observ- 
ation; I think your company has derived some benefit out of coming here before 
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the Banking and Commerce Committee to have your charter renewed because 
I think you have left a very good impression of your institution and that would 
be of advantage to it. 

The Wrirngess: Thank you. 


Mr. Fraser: I would like heartily to endorse that and to add a word of 
appreciation as to the charming personality of the witness. 

The CuatrMAn: You have heard the compliment, sir, and it is unnecessary — 
for me to pass any remarks. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. This may be an unfair question to ask because it looks for a lot of 
information without preparation. Could the witness give us off hand the 
qualifications which are necessary in order that a bank, a savings bank, should 
gain a charter; what sort of qualifications as a savings bank do you have to 
meet before you could obtain your charter with the province of Lower Canada? 
—A. The Act requires that we should have a certain capital stock. / 

Q. What?—A. $2,000,000 in our case; $1,000,000 in the case of my friend 
from Quebec. 

Q. And what are the terms with respect to directors?—A. We are required 
to have ten directors, six of whom form a quorum. 

Q. Are any qualifications required of the directors?—-A. The directors are 
required to have $10,000 par value of stock. 

Q. That is the only qualification?-A. That is the only qualification. 

Q. Do they all have to live in Quebec?—-A. No, sir, they could live any- 
where. 

The Cuairman: Shall clause 3 carry? I understand that clause 2 has 
carried. We will go on with clause 3. Mr. Picard has an amendment on clause 
3. 

Mr. Picarp: That section 4 of the Quebec Savings Banks Act as set forth 
in clause 3 of bill 131 be amended by deleting the words “La Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Quebec” and substituting therefor the words “La Banque 
d’Economie de Quebec, The Quebec Savings Bank.” 

The reason for that is that the name has been changed. by order in council 
P.C. 4930 dated June 27, 1944, which is to put the Act in accordance with the 
new name obtained by order in council. . 

The CuarrMAN: The amendment is acceptable to the department. Shall 
the amendment carry? | 

(Carried) 

Clause 4: 


Mr. Prcarp: I move that a new clause be inserted after clause 4 as follows: 
“That section 13 of the Quebec Savings Bank Act be amended by deleting the 
words ‘one hundred’ and substituting therefor the word ‘ten’.” 

Now, the present clause 13 of the Act respecting certain savings banks in 
the province of Quebec reads as follows: “The capital stock of the banks shall 
be divided into shares of $100 each’. It is to reduce the shares to $10 each that 
this is introduced. | 

Hon. Mr. Hanson’ Is it mandatory or permissive in your amendment? 
Shall it be 100? 


Mr. Picarp: Shall be divided. 
Hon. Mr. Hanson: Why not leave it to the directors—may be reduced? 


Mr. Picarp: The banks themselves are asking for it and the department 
has agreed. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: It will give them more leeway to say that they may do 
so and so. 
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Mr. Picarp: What did we do in the Bank Act? We reduced it; we did 
not leave it to the directors. 
(Carried) 


Mr. Picarp: I have a new clause. I move that a new clause be inserted 
after clause 4 as follows: “That subsection 2 of section 24 of the Act be amended 
as follows: the words ‘sworn to’ in the second line be deleted and the word’ 
‘acknowledged’ substituted therefor.” 

That is also in accordance with the Bank Act. At the present time this 
clause reads: ‘““Every such declaration shall be, by a person making and signing 
the same, sworn to before a judge or justice of a court of record .. .”, and so 
on instead of “sworn to’-the words have been changed to “acknowledged.” This 
is chapter 14 of the original bill which this is amending. It is just a change of 
the words “sworn to” for certain documents to be replaced by the word 
“acknowledged.” The same privilege has been given to the banks. 

In the same section the words “justice of the peace” should be added after 
the word “court” in the fifth line. At the moment it reads: “Every such 
declaration shall be by a person making and signing the same acknowleded 
before a judge or justice of a court of record.” 

Now, in Quebec we have many justices of the peace, and we do not have 
justices of courts of record. We would want to include that so as to make it 
easier for the declaration to be made official. 


The CHarrMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 
(Carried) 


Shall the clause carry as amended? 
(Carried) 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: My understanding is that clause 4 has not yet been 
carried by the committee, and the amendments would add sections after clause 
A; is not that correct? 


Mr. Picarp: Yes. I am sorry that that happened. This will come after 4. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Sections are added after clause 4, and one proposed 
amendment has been carried. 


Mr. Picarp: Two have been carried. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: If they have already been carried I suggest that we carry 
clause 4. 

The CuatrMAN: Shall clause 4 carry? , 

(Carried) 

Shall clause 5 carry? There are no amendments. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: There is some little change. What is the difference 
between the old section and the new one? 


Mr. Tompxins: It is really to bring it into conformity with the Bank 
Act bill. That is all the amendment accomplishes. 

(Carried) 

The CuarrMANn: Clause 6. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In subsection 3 of clause 5 there is this question of 
third party claims. 

Mr. Grauam: I think we are getting confused when speaking about clause 
5; in that case you mean clause 5 of the original Act. 

The CuarrMan: No, the bill. 

(Carried) 

Clause 7. 

(Carried) 
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Clause 8. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Have they got any inner reserves? 

Mr. Buacxmore: I think we should ask the witness if they have any inner 
reserves. How do they maintain confidence in their bank? 

The CuairMan: Clause 9? 

Mr. Buacxmore: Let us have the answer. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: That is a serious question. Let us have it answered. 

The CHarrMAN: On clause 8 Mr. Blackmore has a question. 

Mr. Buackmore: Are there any hidden reserves? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I did not say “hidden”; I said “inner”. 

Mr. Buackmore: You are sensitive on that word. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, no, not at all. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: The question is whether these banks have inner reserves. 
Now, what is the answer to that question? 

The Witness: The answer is that the inner reserves we have are the inner 
reserves arising from the increasing value of our investments. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: That is, your investments are shown at less than their 
present market value? 

The Wirness: According to our report our investments are of the highest 
gerade and appear in our statement at a figure somewhat lower than the official 
market quotations. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: Exactly. 

The Wirness: Those are our inner reserves. 

Mr. Buackmore: I wonder if the witness would tell us whether or not 
people would lose confidence in his bank if he did not have any inner reserve? 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 

Mr. JacKMAN: Yes. 

The Wrrness: I would say definitely yes. 

Mr. BuackMorE: You were prompted to answer. 

The Cuarrman: Oh, please. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: This gentleman is quite capable of thinking and speak- 
ing for himself. 

Mr. BuackmorEe: Then why did Mr. Hanson prompt him? 

The CHarirMAN: Shall clause 8 carry? 

(Carried.) 

Clause 9. Shall clause 9 carry? 

(Carried.) 

Clause 10. 

Dr. Cuark: There is an amendment. 

Mr. Picarp: I think we differ slightly on clause 10, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Hanson, would you mind giving us a chance to speak? 

The CHairMAN: Order, please. 

_ Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think before we leave clause 9 Mr. Taggart Smyth 
might tell us the form of investments they are asking for authority to invest 
money in. It looks to me as though they are very high-grade industrial or real 
estate bonds. The committee is evidently running over that very rapidly. 

The CHarrMAN: We will reopen clause 9 if that is your desire. 


__ Mr. ToMPKINS: They are limited to 5 per cent of the bank’s deposit 
liabilities. | 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: I know. You are asking to invest 5 per cent of your 
assets in this type of bond mentioned in clause 9? 


The Witness: Yes. 
_Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no objection at all, but I want to call attention 
to it. 
The CHairMAN: Do we understand that clause 9 is carried? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 
(Carried.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Clause 10. 


Mr. Picarp: On clause 10 I have an amendment. I do not know if it will 
be agreeable to the department. I think it is slightly different than the one 
they had in mind. It is that clause 10 be amended by deleting the words 
“120 per centum of” in lines 5 and 6 at the top of page 6. If this clause is 
carried as it is now it would mean that the banks would have to have as 
guarantee 120 per cent of the amount of the loans they are making. Anyone 
wanting a loan of $100 would have to put up negotiable collateral for 120 per 
cent. The banks believe that it is too high, and they want to strike out the 120 
per centum so that it would read, “Not less than the amount of the loan’, 
which would mean 100 per cent of the loan. That was the law up to now. A 
section is added here to try and get them to get 120 per cent. That is the new 
section which is proposed here in this bill. Formerly it was 100 per cent. If 
this section is carried it would mean that for each loan of $100 they would have 
to have collateral of $120. We say that 100 per cent is enough, having regard 
to the figures submitted in our balance sheets for the past twenty years. My 
amendment is that clause 10 be amended by deleting the words “120 per 
centum of” in lines 5 and 6 which would mean 100 per cent collateral. 


Mr. GraHam: Of course, I would say that the objection to Mr. Picard’s 
suggestion is that while we have here the Montreal Savings Bank, other institu- 
tions of a like nature might be incorporated— 

Mr. Picarp: There is only another one. 

Mr. GraHam: There might be others who would seek incorporation. 


Mr. Picarp: The two have worked, one for ninety odd years and the 
other one for sixty years. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Suppose a new one starts up; is not the safe-guard an 
essential one, because the investment clause has been slightly enlarged by 
amendment. All securities have certain ups and downs and it strikes me that 
the added 20 per cent is not an unreasonable margin of safety, not against 
this particular bank, because its position amply guarantees it, but as against 
another person asking for incorporation and not having the position that your 
bank now has. It seems to me, without having given it much thought, that 
is not an unreasonable margin of safety when we are dealing with this type 
of institution. 

Mr. Picarp: But on this type of collateral they are forced to get it is 
different than the ordinary banks. 

Mr. GRAHAM: These securities fluctuate. 

Mr. Picarp: They have government bonds. 

Mr. GraHam: Industrial bonds now. 

Mr. Picarp: Debentures, stock of corporations, and so on. One hundred 
per cent is more than any bank has ever been asked to have as collateral 
security. You will not find anywhere in Canada 120 per cent in any banking 
institution. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: I suggest that the deputy minister explain the reason 
for the provision. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: Is this asked for by the department or the banks? 


Dr. Cuark: The department is asking for the clause as it stands. Having 
in mind that these are savings banks, holding the deposits of small depositors, 
we felt that in the case of loans of this kind, which are loans to stockbrokers 
and individuals secured by collateral, that where the collateral might consist 
of stocks of industrial corporations or stocks and bonds we felt there should 
be a reasonable margin of protection there to protect the bank. We are willing 
to add to this section a proviso clause reading as follows: 

Provided, however, that if the collateral security consists of secur- 
ities of the type described in paragraph (b) of subsection 2 of section 
34 of this Act— 


which means bonds issued or guaranteed by the dominion government or a 
provincial government— 
the market value of such securities may be not less than 100 per 
centum of the amount of the loan secured thereby. 


In other words, we contend that there should only be 100 per cent collateral 
where the loan is secured wholly by dominion or provincial direct or guaranteed 
bonds, but we think in respect of industrial stocks or bank stocks or other 


types of securities it is only reasonable that savings banks should maintain 
that extra margin there of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Prcarp: Then, Mr. Chairman, may I make a further suggestion? 
Instead of limiting your proviso to paragraph (6) why not also include para- 
graph (c), bonds or debentures of municipal corporations, and paragraph (d), 
bonds or debentures of school corporations which derive revenue from rates 
or taxes. Why should they be left out, admitting your precaution would be 
necessary in the case of stocks because the stock market may fluctuate? 
The business of these two banks is more or less in the way of loans guaran- 
teed by bonds, church bonds, religious community bonds, school bonds, and 
so on. You are compelling them to get 120 per cent on such bonds that are 
better guaranteed than municipal bonds because they are protected by the 
property of the church and the religious community of the district. 

Dr. Crark: We felt that municipal bonds and school or church bonds 
were not as good security as dominion or provincial bonds, particularly not 
so good in this sense, that some of them have a very narrow market. If 
collateral in the form of municipal or school bonds, let us say, had to be sold 
suddenly in order to protect that loan they might have to be sold at a price 
five or ten points or more below the quoted market value. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In other words, if I understand you correctly, you put 
this class of security in quite a different category? 


Dr. CuarK: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: As not being so safe. It is a fact that many Canadian 
municipalities and school districts have defaulted in their bonds. 

Dr. CuarK: That is quite true. They may be as safe in certain cases, 
but I do not think you can say that they have a market as active as dominion 
or provincial bonds. If you have to dispose of them quickly and in any 
considerable volume you may realize from them very substantially less than 
their prevailing current market value. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think that is quite correct. 
Mr. Buackmore: I could not hear what Mr. Hanson sald. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think that is quite correct. My experience with 
municipal bonds in the province of New Brunswick is that their principal 
market is local. There is always a ready market for limited amounts of 
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municipal bonds in the province of New Brunswick and I presume that is true 
elsewhere. They are in quite a different category from dominion and provincial 
securities. 


Mr. Picarp: Would the Inspector of Banks or the Deputy Minister be in a 
position to tell us if at any time in the past they have experienced that situation, 
if either of those two banks have lost any money or have been in an awkward 
position because of the fact that they have accepted 100 per cent of collateral 
in other stocks than government of Canada bonds? 


Dr. CuarK: I am not in a position to say as to that, Mr. Picard. 
Mr. Picarp: We should be able to have that. 


Dr. Crarx: I do not know what the experience in the past has been. But 
I think even though the past showed no instance of that sort, we ought to 
protect reasonably against risks in the future. 


Mr. Picarp: Do you foresee any more risks in the future? 
The CuHamman: Order, please. 


Mr. Picarp: I was asking the question if you foresee more risks in the 
future? 


Dr. CurarK: No. The position that we take is that we are trying to develop 
a bill that gives a reasonable protection, a reasonable charter for savings banks. 
I would say that we hedge around the investments of savings banks much less 
strictly than they do in many of the states of the United States, in their laws 
governing investments by savings banks. We have been fortunate in the past 
to have two savings banks here under dominion charter, both of which have been 
exceedingly well managed. But we are passing a bill for the future, for the 
next ten years, and I think that you have to take into account what are reason- 
able precautions. Even though you may not have had a single loss in the past, 
that does not guarantee at all that there may not be losses in the future in 
‘respect of such loans. , 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: What is a reasonable precaution is a matter of judg- 
ment and experience. I should like to hear what Mr. Taggart-Smyth says about 
this. I am inclined to think that the bank’s own experience would be the best 
guide for this committee, becausé we admit that this is a very strong, safe, 
well-run institution. Let us hear what the general manager has to say about 
this restrictive position. f 


Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that you can go on the past 
at all. We are passing into a different situation than we have had up to date. 
I think there have been municipalities in every province of Canada that 
defaulted over the period, and it was just fortunate that this bank did not 
happen to hold securities of that type. We remember quite well when the 
controversy was on that even the city of Montreal was not in any too good shape. 
I think the precautions that the department is suggesting in regard to this bill 
are perfectly well taken. 


Mr. Picarp: Let us hear Mr. Smyth. 


The Cuatrman: All right. Will you please come to the table again, Mr. 
Smyth? 

Mr. Taccart SmytH: Mr. Chairman, we personally think the management 
should be given some leeway. We think this is a bit too restrictive. We have 
never lent money on bonds or any kind of stocks that were not absolutely good. 
We always exacted not 20 per cent but 33 per cent on stocks, and generally 
from 10 to 15 per cent on bonds. But we think that, whilst it is good to insist 
on security, which we always do in any case, to put it into the Act is a little bit 
too restrictive for us. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Do you find any difficulty in lending your 
funds under present conditions? 


Mr. Taecart SmytH: The demand for loans, as you know, in all banks is 
very, very poor now. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): In other words, you are suggesting to the 
committee that it is necessary, in order to maintain circulation of your funds— 


The CHatrmMaAn: A little louder. 
Mr. BuackmMore: We cannot hear what is being said. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, I am asking the witness if 
he suggest that under present conditions it is necessary to have this enlargement 
of their powers in order to get their funds into profitable circulation. 


Mr. Taceart SMytH: Well, we are not asking for any enlargement. We 
are asking to keep the Act as it was before. 


Mr. Picarp: You see, Mr. Fraser, it was 100 per cent. 


Mr. Taacart SmMytH: It is restrictive, and we think it is unduly restrictive. 
That is all. 


Mr. Prcarp: The Act has always been, Mr. Fraser, 100 per cent. This 
present amendment by the department is to put it up to 120 per cent. They 
would like it to stay as it was before. 

Mr. Taccart Smytu: Yes. 

Mr. MayHerw: You are widening the powers. 


Mr. Picarp: No, we are not widening the powers. We have the same 
powers as we had before. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, I rather lean to the view that as this bank 
has carried on with this 100 per cent proviso, and now it is asked to come to 
120 per cent, it looks like a substantially increased demand. I wonder if we 
might not compromise. What would the deputy minister, the minister or the . 
inspector of the banks say if that was put up 10 per cent or even 15 per cent? 
That look like a fairly substantial increase, in my opinion. But of course I am 
not conversant with the bond situation in the province of Quebec, and perhaps 
there is full justification for the demand. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, based on the record and 
management of this institution, and the very small percentage of losses, does 
the deputy minister feel that this additional restriction is really necessary? Is 
he apprehensive as to new management? 

Dr. Crark: Mr. Chairman, I would feel that this restriction is desirable. 
I do not know that it will prove to be necessary. If these two banks are always 
managed with the same skill, care and caution as they have been in the past, 
perhaps there will be no reason for it. But I know that in 1929, 1930, 1931 and 
1932, even the best securities, the best stocks and the best of bonds went 
down very rapidly. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): We all know that, to our sorrow. 


Dr. Ciark: We all know that. It seems to me that in an Act that is 
designed to provide a charter, a sound charter, for savings institutions— 
holding small savings only and doing that business solely, really—it is desirable 
to set up your legal provisions in such a way that they are bound to give 
reasonable protection to the bank in the future, whether the management is 
as good or not quite as good as it is at the present time. 


Mr. Picarp: Mr. Chairman, the deputy minister just spoke about that in 
1929, 1930 and so on. It would be interesting to see how these institutions 
behaved at the time as compared with the other banks, the regular banks. 
Then you say this happened in 1929 and 1930. There was a revision of this 
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Act in 1934, and it was not deemed advisable then to force it up to 120 per cent, 
although we were revising the Act just after the period of depression. So that 
if there had been a real cause for anxiety, 1934 might have been the time to 
bring the change about. Now conditions are better. There is nothing for which 
to reproach these institutions. We cannot stop or paralyze their activities by 
forcing this 20 per cent more of guarantee of their collateral. The deputy minister 
said a moment ago that in the United States, in many states, they were more 
strict. I cannot see how you could be more strict in many ways in an institution 
of that kind. They have to have collateral up to 100 per cent, and their field of 
investment is very limited. So I do not see how such an added precaution 
is necessary. 


Dr. Cuark: Having stock against a loan, in a time of difficulty in the 
stock market, your debtor’s covenant may not be worth anything. You may 
be dependent solely upon the collateral that you have. It might have been 
- wiser to have made this kind of change in 1934. I perfectly agree with that. 


Mr. Picarp: I do not say it would have been wiser. I say if it had been 
necessary, then the need would have been apparent. You would have had an 
incentive to do it then. But now conditions are a little better. I wonder why 
it is brought about at this moment when it was not felt that it was needed 
in 1934? 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Well, it was not felt that it was needed in 1934. 
Dr. Cuark: We made very few changes in the Act in 1934. 
Mr. Picarp: I am sorry. I cannot hear a word. 


Dr. Cuark: I say we made very few changes—we made deliberately very 
few changes in the Act in 1934. The present revision of the Act is designed 
to be a more adequate revision, a more comprehensive revision of the Act, 
to bring it more in accord with what we think it ought to be. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I wonder if we could effect a compromise here; the depart- 
ment has suggested that they would be quite willing to have an additional 
sub-clause on this so that it would read Bank of Canada loans, Dominion of 
Government bonds, Dominion-Provincial guaranteed securites, under certain , 
ronditions but 100 per cent collateral only. I am not familiar with this institution, 
but looking at the section here limiting their right, to invest their own funds they 
appear to me to be very restrictive and if it meets with the judgment of the 
department itself I would suggest that the subsection be amended to read 
that the bank be allowed to lend on collateral amounting to 120 per cent, 
except in the case of where the collateral is of a kind or nature in which the 
banks may invest funds, their depositors funds; in other words, it widens the 
exceptions you are willing to make. ‘It seems fairly restrictive all right, and I 
am informed that if this revision were to be put in making the collateral for 
the loans 120 per cent it would prevent some business being done by the bank 
because under the Quebec legislation they apparently have the opportunity of 
loaning on municipal bonds as collateral but many of their perpetual borrowers 
would be reluctant to put up 120 per cent collateral, or even 110 per cent or 
115 per cent. I think we must realize that these banks are peculiar in their 
nature doing business with a certain class of people, largely their own depositors 
and people of substance who prefer to borrow money against the bonds they hold 
and which they prefer for their own reasons to hold rather than to sell on the 
market and they put them up with their bank and get a loan against them. I 
believe it would meet the point if we were to put in an amendment there which 
would permit the banks to lend on any security in which it could itself invest and 
that would be all that would be necessary. Would there be any objection to 
extending the clause in the way I have suggested? 
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Mr. Picarp: Would it not leave out an important type of security, would 
it not leave out the bonds of religious orders; or would they be included in 
that? 

Dr-CrarK: I would prefer, Mr. Picard, to suggest your amendment rather 
than Mr. Jackman’s, since it is a little narrower. 

Mr. Prcarp: Mine was just to meet the 120 per cent, my first amendment. 

Dr. CrarK: It would allow 100 per cent collateral only in the case of 
jominion and provincial bonds, certain types of guaranteed bonds, municipal 
and school bonds, and these church and religious order bonds. 


Mr. Prcarp: The church bonds are included in the new section 34. 
Dr. Cuarx: No, that is of the school corporations. 


Mr. Picarp: We would have to add another section (e) to that or leave 
it as it was before, any other security approved by the treasury or bank head. 


Dr. Cuarx: Mr. Jackman’s proposal would lower it to industrial bonds 
and debentures. 


Mr. Proarp: Right, and would leave these out. I woud like to include 
all the bonds. of churches and religious orders and the others, if the depart- 
ment are agreeable to that. I am not objecting to that in section 34 which 
limits it to schools. As you know very well, many of the schools in Quebec 
are operated by religious orders and the bonds are put up by that religious order 
and the bonds are bonds which you will find pretty well up on any bond list 
throughout the province. They have always held up exceptionally well and have 
never been in default up until now. 


Dr, CuarK: There is a difference between safety and marketability, Mr. 
Picard. 


Mr. Picarp: Oh yes. 


Dr. CrarK: Sometimes you could have a perfectly safe bond and it may 
be quoted at par but if you wanted to sell any considerable block of them you 
might have to sell them at 90 or 95. 


Mr. Picarp: But these bonds are never issued in large blocks at all, they 
are seldom issued in amounts anything like $200,000, they are for the most 
part small amounts. I could if the committee desired produce you a bond list 
for the province which would show that these religious bonds stand pretty well 
up on the list, well above municipal bonds and bonds of other types. They are 
considered generally to carry a better guarantee. They are considered as having 
a special value all over our province. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I would like to understand the implication of these two 
amendments. Mr. Picard proposes that we leave the law as it was. 


Mr. Picarp: Yes, that is the first amendment I proposed, to leave as it 
was before; to delete the 120 and leave it at 100. That was my original amend- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: Then Mr. Jackman proposed a less extensive demand. 
It seems to me that Mr. Picard had a second motion. 


Mr. Picarp: I would sooner have this one, if I can. I do want the question 
on my first amendment, and then if that does not carry we can have this one 
brought up. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: What is the second one again? 


Mr. Picarp: My second amendment was the same as that proposed by Dr. 
Clark, except that instead of limiting it to paragraph (b) which says government 
of Canada bonds, we would add (c), (d), and we want to have provision also 
for other bonds and then I would include religious orders and churches. 
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Dr. Crank: You would accomplish that by adding a provisory clause; 
provided however that if the collateral securities consist of securities of the type 
described in paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) of subsection 2 of section thirty-four 
of this Act and paragraph (d) of section 35, the market value of such securities 
may be not less than one hundred per centum of the amount of the loan secured 
thereby. That I think would be your second amendment. 

Mr. Picarp: Yes. I cannot agree. We did not get any question on my 
first amenment, 

Hon, Mr. Hanson: Let us take them one by one. 

Mr. Picarp: Let us have the question on my first amendment; that clause 
10 be amended by adding the words, “120”. 

_ Hon. Mr. Instey: I would accept the second one but I would not be 
disposed to accept the other. I am not a member of the committee, but that 
would be my judgment on the matter. 

Mr. Picarp: All right, I will accept the second one as long as it covers all 
the debentures which I have outlined. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: That would be agreeable to me. 

The CHarrMAN: Then you withdraw your first amendment? 

Mr. Picarp: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: And you move, what is the amendment you move? 

Mr. Picarp: That section thirty-seven of the Quebec Savings Banks Act 
as set out in clause ten of Bill 131 be amended by adding thereto the following 
proviso: | 

Provided, however, that if the collateral security consists of securities 
of the type described in paragraph (b), (c) and (d) of subsection two 
of section thirty-four of this Act, and paragraph (d) of section thirty- 
five of this Act, the market value of such securities may be not less 
than one hundred per centum of the amount of the loan secured thereby. 


The CuHarrMan: Shall the amendment carry: carried. 

The CuatrMan: Are there other amendments? 

Dr. CrarK: No more amendments. 

Mr. Picarp: I have nothing on clause 10. 

The CuatRMAN: Shall the section carry as amended? 

(Carried). 

Section 11? 

Mr. Buackmore: It is 1 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrMAN: Well, let us try to go on a little bit and see if we get 
into any trouble. 

Mr. Picarp: I move that subsections 2 and 3 of section 38 of the Quebec 
Savings Banks Act as set forth in clause 11 of bill 131 be deleted, and that sub- 
section 1 of the said section 38 be amended by deleting the word “subsection” in 
line 43 and substituting therefor the word “section”. 

It is a technicality. 

(Carried). 

Mr. Ryan: What is the meaning of the words “the bank may, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, lend money without collateral security for the repay- 
ment: thereof”? 

Dr. Ciark: That would have given the Quebec savings banks the same 
power as the chartered banks would have been given under subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 91 of the Bank Act Bill—to make small unsecured instalment loans and 
charge rates up to 9% per cent interest; in Mr. Picard’s amendment that sub- 
section is deleted; and there is one consequential change in subsection 1. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 11 carry as amended? 

(Carried). 7 

Section 12. There are no amendments. 

(Carried). 

Section 13. There are no amendments. 

(Carried). 

Section 14. There are no amendments. 

(Carried). 

Section 15. 

Mr. Picarp: On section 15 I move: That section 57 of the Quebec Savings 
Banks Act as set out in clause 15 of bill 131 be amended by deleting the word 
“+en” on line 21 thereof and substituting therefor the word “fifteen”. 

That is a report that has to be transmitted to the minister, and the banks 
feel that their personnel is such that they would want five more days. I do not 
think the department is objecting. 

Dr. Crarx: No. We accept that. 

Mr. Brackmore: Mr. Chairman, I cannot get clear what is involved here. 

Dr. CuarK: It gives them five more days to make their monthly return. 

Mr. Prcarp: It gives five more days to the bank to submit their report to 
the minister and the Bank of Canada; that is a return to the form set forth 
in the schedule of this Act. 

(Carried). 

The Cuatrman: Section 16. There are no amendments. 

(Carried). 

Section 17. 7 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: This is a penalty clause, providing specific penalties 
for violations. 

Dr. CrarK: It provides penalties that were not in the Act before and which 
I think should be in keeping with the provisions of the Bank Bill. 

Mr. McNevin: Is there not a proposed change in section 16? 

Dr. Ciark: No. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: What were the penalties before? 

Dr. CLARK: There were no penalties—there were one or two. 

Mr. Tompxins: Nothing like there should have been. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have no objections. 

Mr. Granam: Mr. Chairman, I was thinking of section 73: “If the bank 
knowingly invests moneys in any bonds, debentures, stocks or securities other 
shan those authorized by this Act, the bank shall incur a penalty of $50 for each 
and every day during which it holds such bonds, debentures, stocks or 
securities.’ I take it that it will be mandatory upon a court to impose that 
penalty for guilt. I can easily imagine a case where it would be a very severe 
penalty. I am not familiar enough with the application of this section. 

Dr. CrarKx: If they knowingly invest in something which they should not 
invest in under this Act. 

Mr. Granam: It might be even a technical guilt. You might do a thing 
knowingly and still there would be circumstances where you would not care to 
impose it; it might extend over a year or two years or three years. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Before a bank incurs a penalty they have to show 
knowledge. ; 

Mr. Grawam: Suppose they did; suppose it was a borderline case; the 
penalty could grow into a considerable amount. 
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Hon. Mr. Itstny: Not very much. 

Mr. GraHAamM: Fifty dollars a day. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: That is not very much. How much is it for a year? 
That is about $18,000. ; 

Mr. Picarp: That should be considered now. 

(Carried). 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 18. 

Mr. Picarp: In section 18 there is a technical change. I move: That the 
schedule to the Quebec Savings Banks Act as set out in clause 18 of bill 131 
be amended by inserting as an item under “liabilities” after item 3 the follow- 
ing item: “Advances from and balances due to chartered banks.” 

That is to make the statement more informative and more practical. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is to show their liabilities to the chartered banks. 

Mr. Picarp: Yes. | 

Dr. CuarK: It would follow item 3: “Advances from Bank of Canada, 
secured”; and this would come in immediately following. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): There is nothing wrong in that. 

The CHartrMAN: Shall the amendent carry? 

(Carried). 
Shall the section as amended carry? 
(Carried). 
Now we have section 19. 
Mr. Picarp: In section 19 there is another technical change. Clause 19 
is amended by deleting the word “July” and substituting the word “Sep- 
tember.” 
The CuairmMan: Shall the amendment carry? 
(Carried). 

Shall the section as amended carry? 
(Carried). 

Shall section 1 carry? 
(Carried). 

Shall the title carry? 
(Carried). 

Shall the preamble carry? 
(Carried). 

Shall I report the bill? 

(Carried). ' 

Mr. Prcarp: I move that this bill be reprinted, as amended, for the house. 

(Carried). | 


—the committee adjourned to meet Tuesday at 11.30 o’clock, a.m. 


August 1, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CuarrMAN: We have before us bill 134, an Act to encourage the pro- 
vision of intermediate term and short term credit to farmers for the improve- 
ment and development of farms, and for the improvement of living conditions 
thereon. Is it the desire of the committee to’hear from the minister or the 
deputy minister as to the general nature of the bill? 
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Hon. Mr. Hanson: Yes. 


Mr. Tucker: One of the things that I hope will be dealt with, if it has not 
been dealt with when I happened to be away, is what intermediate farm or rural 
credit costs in some of the other countries of the world. I suggested at the outset 
of this committee that I thought this Banking and Commerce Committee should 
be made acquainted with the costs of intermediate rural credit in the Scandi-- 
navian countries and some of the other countries of the world. 


_ Dr. CrarK: I could give some information on that, Mr. Chairman. In the 
United States, loans for purposes similar to the loans provided for in this bill 
are made to farmers by production credit associations. These are local associa- 
tions obtaining most of their funds by borrowing from the federal intermediate 
credit banks. The intermediate credit banks borrow at short term in the money 
market, and according to the most recent information available, have been paying 
approximately 14 per cent per year on their funds. The margin between that 
rate and the rates charged by the production credit associations to the farmers, 
to their farmer members, is fixed at 3 per cent. Hence, the present rate of 
interest on production credit association loans is 44 per cent. In addition to that, 
the farmer-borrower must subscribe $5 for each $100 loan or part thereof, which 
brings the effective rate of interest to between 4% per cent and 5 per cent. 
In addition to that, however, there are other charges charged by the Production 
Credit Associations, such as filing fees and service fees, which vary somewhat 
with the size of the loan. According to calculations which I have seen, the total 
effective rate would be at least 5 per cent and in smaller loans would run, in 
certain cases, considerably higher than 5 per cent. 


Mr. Tucker: At that point, Dr. Clark, may I say that I did not follow 
you when you said that the charge to the farmers was 8 per cent, and then you 
went on to say something about 44 per cent. I did not follow that. 


Dr. CuarKx: No. I said that they got their money mostly from federal 
intermediate credit banks which turned over money to them which they borrow 
in the short-term money market at 14 per cent. Then the margin which the 
Production Credit Association, the local association, adds to the cost of the money 
to cover the cost of operations and so on, is 3 per cent. So that brings the 
initial cost to the farmer to 44 per cent. Then on top of that, the farmer must 
put up or must subscribe for stock in the association to the extent of $5 for each 
$100 loan borrowed. Then in addition to that, the association charges filing 
fees and service fees, which bring the rate up to 5 per cent and more, rising 
substantially above in certain cases where the loan is small and where, say, a 
$1.50 service fee or a $2 filing fee would be important in reference to the size 
of the loan. 

Mr. Tucker: Are these Production Credit Associations co-operative 
institutions? 


Dr. Cuark: They are essentially co-operative institutions, I would say; yes. 
Mr. Tucker: Are they set up under federal law? 
Dr. CuarK: Under federal law, yes. 


Mr. Tucker: By the way, have you copy of that law setting those institu- 
tions up? 

Mr. M. W. Suarp: We have various pamphlets and information released by 
the United States. government explaining the operations of these associations. 
If Mr. Tucker or the committee would like them, they can be made available. 


Mr. Tucker: I was wondering about this $5 that is paid. Is that a share 
in those associations? 


Dr. Cuark: Yes, that is a share in the association; it is a share of stock. 
It is like the scheme that we had originally with the Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
when a farmer-borrower had to subscribe a certain percentage—I think it was 
5 per cent then—of stock in the board, every time he took out a loan. 
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Mr. Tucker: And when the loan was paid off, would they redeem his share? 
_ Dr. Crarx: I am not sure about that redemption. 
‘Mr. M. W. SuHarp: Yes. 


Dr. Cuarx: Here is a description from the eighth annual report of the 
Farm Credit Administration, 1940:— 


A production credit association is a local co-operative credit organiza- 
tion of farmers and stockmen which operates under a Federal charter 
granted by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. Each mem- 
ber is required to own class B stock in the association in an amount equal 
to $5 for each $100, or fraction of $100 borrowed. The class B stock is the 
voting stock. Its holders, therefore, elect the association’s directors from 
their own number and the directors appoint the officers and employees. 
Two of the directors and the secretary-treasurer, who is the managing 
officer, serve as the association’s loan committee, which passes upon loan 
application. 

An association’s capital stocke consists, therefore, of two classes, 
A and B. The class A stock, which is non-voting, is held principally by 
the production credit corporation of the district, but may be held by other 
investors, and the class B stock, which is the voting stock, is purchased 
by members and those eligible to become members. 


On December 31, 1940, the members owned $17,434,352 of class B 
capital stock, or 21-4 per cent of the total capital, as compared with 
$16,166,022, or 17-3 per cent, on December 31, 1939. The corporations’ 
investment in the associations’ class A stock on December 31, 1940, was 
$63,282,787, and other investors held such stock in the amount of $701,975. 


Mr. Tucker: Their loans are not in any way government guaranteed? 
Dr. Crark: No. They are not government guaranteed. 


Mr. Stacut: Dr. Clark, I must confess that I have not had a chance to read 
this bill closely, but I am looking at the matter of the amount of the guarantee 
under section 4. 

Dr. Cuark: Yes? 


Mr. SuacHutT: Where the minister shall not be liable to pay a bank in excess 
of 10 per cent of the principal amount of the guaranteed farm improvement loans 
made by such bank. How does that work out? Suppose the loan were $1,000 
and the bank took a loss of $100. Does the government pay all that? 

Dr. CuarK: No. It does not work quite in that way. It works in this way. 
You take a given institution, one of the banks. Let us say it goes ahead and 
makes $10,000,000 worth of these loans that are eligible under this Act for 
guarantee, Then the minister will pay losses on all of those loans to the extent 
of 10 per cent of the total of the eligible loans made by such bank. In other 
words, we would pay losses up to 10 per cent of the $10,000,000 in the case I 
have taken, or $1,000,000. That would mean that we would pay all of the losses 
on certain loans until that $1,000,000 was used up. If their losses exceed 10 per 
cent of the total amount of loans that they make, the bank has to bear the whole 
amount of those losses. 

Mr. SuaGuHT: Yes. 


Dr. Cuark: That is the way it worked in the Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee Scheme that we had in effect some time ago, 


Mr. Suacut: In other words, if there just happened to be a 10 per cent loss, 
the bank takes no share of it. The taxpayers pay it all? 


Dr. Cuark: That is correct. 
Mr. Sutacut: That is hardly a share, one-tenth of the cost of the loan? 
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Dr. CuarK: On the assumption you made, that the losses will only be 10 
per cent. 
The CuatrMan: Suppose they were 50 per cent, Mr. Slaght? 


Mr. Suacut: Of course, they may be greater. If it was 50 per cent, the 
government would pay 10 per cent and the bank would pay 40 per cent. 

Dr, Cuark: That is right. : 

Mr. McNevin: Would you tell us the experience—I believe it has been 
brought out—with respect to the Home Improvement Loans? 

Dr. Crarx: Yes. In the case of the Home Improvement Loans, we were 
authorized to guarantee loans up to $50,000,000. You will remember that that 
Act was passed in 1937, and it was a time of unemployment. It was passed 
primarily as an unemployment measure. We were anxious to stimulate 
employment. We used all the pressure possible on the banks to make loans in . 
order to create employment. In spite of the fact that that pressure was used and 
the banks probably made loans that they would not normally have made. 
Actually the total loans that we guaranteed were just under $50,000,000; about 
$49 975,000 worth or something like that. Our total losses up to date have been 
just a little over 3 of 1 per cent; I think the figure is -80 per cent. The loans 
are nearly all paid off. There is perhaps one or two million dollars of the 
principal still outstanding so even if all of the rest of the loans were not recovered, 
if we did not recover a cent in respect of them, our total losses would be of the 
order of 2 or 24 per cent, I believe. Actually we will recover a very substantial 
proportion of the amount of principal still outstanding so that the total loss 
ratio will be very low. 

These were loans that were made primarily for the improvement of urban 
homes. The Act applied both to urban and rural homes but naturally most 
of the loans were taken in the urban areas. These loans were all for the 
improvement of homes. Under this scheme it is wholly rural, it is wholly loans 
to farmers, and it is for a good many purposes besides the repair or moderniza- 
tion of houses. The loans are to be made in the post-war period. Actually the 
home improvement loan experience was during a rising trend of business activity. 
We cannot be sure yet what the conditions of the next five to ten years will be 
but we felt that a guarantee of 10 per cent should be sufficient to encourage the 
banks to go actively out and make these loans freely to take care of all 
reasonable needs of farmers for the purchase of machinery and equipment, for 
rural electrification, for the improvement of houses and barns, for the building 
of labourers’ cottages, for fencing, clearing and drainage work, and generally for 
all kinds of improvements specified under this Act. 

Mr. Suacut: May I ask another question, and it is with some diffidence? 
In reading the Act I cannot find that we limit these loans to Canadian farmers. 
Am I right in thinking that the bank could loan $10,000,000 to Cuban farmers 
and the Canadian taxpayers would guarantee 10 per cent of the loss? 


Dr. CuarKk: I would think the Canadian Act speaks in terms of Canada. 
I would, however, ask the lawyers to answer that question. 


Mr. Suacut: I would be afraid that is not so, because under the charters 
our Canadian banks operate, as we have heard, not only in commonwealth 
countries, but they operate in Havana, Cuba. I take it the only ‘restriction on 
their operations in Havana, Cuba, will be found either in the Bank Act or in 
this Act. If I am right in this I should not like to see us authorize the lending 
to Cuban farmers of money and the taxpayers of Canada take the break of 
the 10 per cent loss on that kind of business. 

Dr. CuarK: Certainly nobody wants to do that, and if there is a possibility 
legally that that could be done I think we would suggest that the definition of 
a farm be limited to a farm in Canada. 
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Mr. Suacut: I think that is an improvement because while I have deference 
to your legal advisers it seems to me abundantly clear that it is not so confined 
under this Act and under the Bank Act. 


Dr. Cuark: I was giving my own opinion. You must not blame the lawyers 
for that. | 


Mr. Tucker: I understand from you that these cooperative associations 
will, of course, pay dividends to people who get money from them? 


Dr. Cuark: They can do that. I believe the experience has been that they 
have not to any extent; they are not making sufficient money to pay dividends. 
There may, however, be a few cases. 


Mr. Tucker: They have only been in operation since 1940 so that— 


Dr. Cuark: No, they were in operation before that. This just happens to 
be the 1940 annual report we have. 


Mr. Tucker: When was this Act passed? When did they start operating? 
Dr. Cuark: My recollection is it was passed in 1933. 


Mr. Tucker: Have you anything in regard to the Scandinavian countries as 
to the cost of intermediate credit? 


Mr. GraHam: Just before you leave that, in your computation of the cost 
to the farmer in the United States scheme you included as one of the items of 
cost the putting up by the farmer of the $5 per $100 loaned, or fraction thereof, 
but is that not an investment? 


Dr. CuarKk: It is an investment, and if these associations did pay dividends 
there would be some offset but even without that, Mr. Graham, with the service 
fees and the filing fees the rate would be 5 per cent or over. 


Mr. Tucker: Surely it is not suggested, Dr. Clark, that the banks are not 
able to charge against their borrowers under this Act the actual cost of registra- 
‘tion of legal documents, is it? 

Dr. CuarK: Under our Act? 

Mr. Tucker: Yes. 


Dr. Cuark: Under our Act they cannot make any charge. Five per cent is 
the absolute maximum. 


Mr. McNevin: I should like to make one or two observations. I think in 
Sweden many of these borrowers are perhaps in for a loan now, might be out 
for a few months or a year and in again. My understanding of it is in quite 
a large number of cases the $5 deposit is left there as a continuing investment 
and covers loans over a long period of years. 


Dr. CuarK: That would be the normal experience, yes. 


Mr. McNevin: In connection with the comparison of the provisions of this 
Act with the principle involved under the home improvement guaranteed loans 
I should like to point out this, because I think it has a bearing. The home 
improvement loans were clearly designed to improve living conditions, to make 
those homes more comfortable, but there was not a possibility that investment 
would increase to any material degree the earning capacity of the vast number 
of clients that benefited by it. With regard to the loans guaranteed here as 
applied to farmers, the installing of electrical appliances and the acquiring of 
better livestock, I might enumerate quite a number of instances where the 
investment will increase the productive capacity of the unit. To my mind that 
is an added security. I do not believe that your guarantee will carry with it 
any great degree of hazard as far as the taxpayers are concerned. 

Mr. Tucker: In regard to the point just made about the limit of 5 per cent 
I would like to get that cleared up. I do not see that at all. It says ‘No fee, 
Service charge or charge of any kind was by the terms of the loan payable to 
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the bank.” That does not prevent the bank saying, “We require a mortgage 
from you; you have got to give us a mortgage and therefore you have got to 
pay the cost of providing it.’’? That is not payable by the banks at all. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In the normal course of events the borrower would have | 
to pay the bank. 

Mr. Tucker: It is not included here. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is a necessary expense. 

Mr. Tucker: There are comparisons made with the United States system 
whereby the borrower has to pay these costs. I say he can be made to pay 
them under this Act. I want to have the matter cleared up of what this Act 
means. 

Dr. CuarK: In the first place mortgage security can only be taken for loans 
over $2,000 and running for more than five years. In all other cases no mortgage 
security will be taken. 

Mr. GrauaMm: That is a land mortgage? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes, a mortgage on physical property. 

Mr. Tucker: What about other mortgages? 

~ Mr. GraHam: Chattel mortgages? 


Dr. CuarK: There are certain loans under section 88. As to the rest of 
your point I would prefer that thé lawyers speak in regard to that. I understood 
that even the mortgage charge would be paid by the bank, that they could not 
make an additional charge. That may be incorrect. 

Mr. Toumiz: I do not think we included in this paragraph (g) the cost — 
of registering a land mortgage. 


Mr. MaysBanxk: In other words, it is open that it can be charged as Mr. 
Tucker says “now, there is the case where there is a chattel mortgage or a land 
mortgage, where that is required.” Could it be required as a completely regis- 
tered document and prepared at the expense of the borrower and deducted from 
the amount of the loan and consequently become an extra charge upon the 
borrower? ; 


Mr. Toutmie: Not if it were charged to the bank. If the bank put through 
the transaction and registered the mortgage they could not add that under this 
Act to their charge of simple interest at 5 per cent. 


Mr. SuacHt: The bank’s solicitors always did the registration of the mort- 
gage—perhaps, not the banks, but I mean money lenders practically always draw 
their own security on their own form. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: I do not think you can get away from the established 
practice that when you take a mortgage somebody has got to pay the costs and 
it must of necessity come out of the loan, otherwise you will find they would 
not lend. 

Mr. MaypanK: The whole point is just to make clear whether by the 
method Mr. Tucker mentioned, the 5 per cent will be augmented. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: It will have some effect. 


Mr. GraHam: Mr. Tucker dealt with the question of the cost in the United 
States as compared with the scheme we are examining in Canada. Now, I 
agree with Mr. Hanson that if a charge of registration is incurred in my prov- 
ince it would cost roughly in the neighbourhood of $5 to register a land mort- 
cage and less to register a chattel mortgage with the clerk of the court—it is 
obvious that the bank must be reimbursed for that charge, in addition to what 
is considered to be a reasonable rate of interest. I am wondering whether in 
the United States that would not be true also? Would a loaning body there 
be entitled to the $1.50 and to charge any actual disbursements made by the 
lending agency in perfecting its security? 
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Mr. Mayspanx: It is a case of which is the larger—the solicitor’s charge 
in connection with this matter? ' 


Mr. Perury: Does not section 9 make it clear? 
Mr. Totmim: As I understand it the bank would attend to the legal details. 
Mr. Tucker: That “payable to the bank” should not be in there. 


Mr. Toumie: They could charge the formalities of handling the transaction 
and registering the chattel mortgage. They would have certain costs certainly, 
but this clause 9 prohibited the banks from passing that charge on to the 
borrower. They are limited to 5 per cent simple interest per annum. 


The CHAriRMAN: Gentlemen, may I say that the reporters are finding it 
very difficult to take down the conversations going on in a low tone of voice, 
and I would ask you to speak louder and slower. 

Mr. Tucker: I did not know I was talking so low. You interrupted me 
once before— 


The CHarrMAN: I was Mit saath about you, Mr. Tucker; I was speaking 
to the committee as a whole. 


Mr. Tucker: It is strange you always do it when I am sptaking. I am 
saying that this is not amply worded to prevent the banks from requiring 
security to be provided by the borrower. Why should it be said, “payable to 
the bank”? Why should it not be said “payable in respect of the said loan” 
to anybody, if you want to achieve that object. However what I wish to get at 
first is the cost of this intermediate credit in other countries, and I wonder 
if we could finish that and then go into these things clause by clause. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Tucker’s suggestion would be a better one if it was 
the intention of this bill that any expense incurred in connection with a loan shall 
be paid by the mortgagee or lender. 


Mr. Stacutr: I suppose we have to determine whether it is fair to ask 
the banks to include the disbursement which means disbursement to a lawyer 
for searching the title and for preparing the mortgage and registering it which 
sometimes runs into quite a little fee if there is a title to be searched—whether 
we should ask the banks to take that on and include it in the 5 per cent, or 
whether that will be discourage the purpose of this bill to get them to lend 
money. Offhand I would think that as is the case when borrowers go to a firm 
of lawyers—I know thirty years ago I had some knowledge of what was going 
on in a country town, and people would come to a firm of lawyers to borrow 
at 5 or 6 per cent on farm security out of an estate or trust fund. Now, the 
practice I knew of was the law firms charged 1 per cent for negotiating the loan, 
drawing the papers and putting the matter through, but they acted, of course, 
for the lender and the fee was always paid by the borrower. Let us consider a 
$500 loan. A man comes in to get a loan and there has to be security under 
section 88 of the Bank Act—or possibly he wants a mortgage drawn on a piece 
of land—and a search is made of the title. If you are going to make the bank 
pay for searching the title and the legal fees and the expenses they would not 
make a $500 loan at 5 per cent. That would be $25 a year and during the first 
year it would be practically eaten up partly in law fees. I think if we keep the 
purpose of the bill in mind we should be careful about throwing this charge onto 
the banker. 


Mr. Pertey: We have been wandering all over the map. I am going to 
suggest that we take the bill clause by clause and then this discussion can take 
place upon the proper section. I wanted to ask some questions with respect to 
tenant farmers and movable equipment, and I think I can do it under the 
proper section. I think we all understand, in a general way, the principle 
involved. 
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The Cuarrman: I think your suggestion is a good one, Mr. Perley; is it the 
wish of the committee to proceed that way? 


Mr. Tucker: I would like to have a general statement from the deputy 
minister as to the cost of intermediate credit in other countries, and that may - 
be a fair statement to start with as a basis for the bill. 


Dr. CuarK: You asked a moment ago, Mr. Tucker, for the rates in Scan- 
dinavian countries. I am afraid I have not got those figures, but I can give you 
figures in regard to certain other countries. In the United Kingdom in 1928 the 
United Kingdom government passed the Agricultural Credits Act, one part of 
which dealt with short term credits. This enabled the farmer to create in favour 
of his bank a charge on his farming stock and other agricultural assets as 
security for the advances to be made by the bank. No rates of interest were 
established in the Act, and the Joint Stock Banks assessed each loan individually. 
However, the inherent prejudice amongst British farmers against the form of 
“charge” which was established as a basis for security of the loan, plus a variety 
of other factors, caused the new arrangements to be of slight importance. In the 
longer term field to provide for the bettering of farms and the productivity 
of the land the Lands Improvement Company was set up to make loans approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture to be repayable as an annuity extending over 
forty years. 

Mr. Tucker: When was that done, Dr. Clark? 

Dr. CuarKk: In 1928. Continuing:— 


According to our most recent information available, loans made by 
by the Lands Improvement Company are at 3-1/4 per cent. The 1928 
Act also established the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. Where the 
proceeds of loans made by the corporation were to be used for permanent 
improvements, the period could not exceed 60 years, and the rate of 
interest was 6 per cent. Where the loan was to discharge an existing 
mortgage or to purchase a farm, the term could not exceed 60 years and 
the rate was 5-1/2 per cent per annum. 


New Zealand 


The Rural Intermediate Credit Act provides for loans to farmers 
for terms not exceeding 5 years. The rate of interest charged by the 
Rural Intermediate Credit Board to individual farmers is 5 per cent per 
annum, this being also the discount rate. In the case of loans to co-opera- 
tive rural intermediate credit associations, the rate is 4-1/2 per cent, so 
that associations may be in a position to make advances to their mem- 
bers at 5 per cent. : 


Australia 


Detailed knowledge of the rate structure in the various states in the 
Commonwealth of Australia is not available. However, the Rural Bank 
of New South Wales may be taken as typical. Its functions include the 
provisions for advances to enable farmers to develop and carry on their 
holdings. While there were no statutory limitations placed on overdraft 
advances, in practice advances are limited to two-thirds of the bank’s 
valuation of the security offered. There is no distinction in the rates of 
interest chargeable as between long term and overdraft advances, the 
present rate being 4-3/4 per cent per annum. 


I think that is about all the information that I have. 


Mr. Tucker: You have not anything in regard to the cost of credit to the 
collective farms in Russia furnished by the state banks there? 


Dr. CrarK: No. I have not such information. 
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Mr. McNeEvin: Clause 1. 

The CHairMAN: Clause 1 is the short title. Shall we allow that to stand? 
Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Clause 2 is the interpretation clause. 


Mr. Preritey: Mr. Chairman, speaking on this clause, I notice that farm 
collective equipment is not included. 


Mr. McNevin: There is an amendment to paragraph (6). 


Mr. Peruey: Oh, I did not know that. Then in (b) are movable granaries. 
Hete I might say that that would enable, I would presume, a tenant farmer, if he 
found that he had not enough granary equipment on the farm he had rented, 
to build a granary, as long as it was movable and at the end of his term of lease 
he could remove it. 

Dr. Cuark: That is right. 


Mr. Pertey: What I wanted to say was that this is something that has to 
be watched. A lot of these tenant farmers are changing, as Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Tucker and others know who draw these laws. They are moving around quite a 
bit and they might get into a little trouble and might have some difficulty, when 
they move to another farm, in taking that bin with them. Of course, the security 
would follow the bin. 

¢ Hon. Mr. Hanson: If it was not a fixture. 
Mr. Preruey: It will follow the settler and the bin. 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: That would be true if it was not a fixture. But if it 
became a fixture, it would not. 


Mr. Perutey: The same thing would apply to electrical equipment and it is 
included, I think, in the other section. I might say that I had a little experience 
in that myself. A tenant farmer of mine put in very elaborate electrical equip- 
ment; and while part of it was removable, he did attach part of it to the building. 
When he came to move away, I wanted to buy the stuff, and he would not sell it. 
I offered to ‘buy, but he just tore it down and in the process of tearing it down 
he did a lot of injury to the building. 

Dr. Cuark: The intention of the bill is that loans for equipment that is 
attached to the real or fixed property should be made to the owner of the land 
and loans for movable equipment—farm implements and what not—should 
be made to tenants. . 

Mr. Maysank: There is a point here— 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: In law. it would depend entirely on the character or 
the fixation. If it can be detached without doing any damage to the freehold, 
you can take it away. 

Dr, CuarkK: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I have fought it out in the courts. 

Dr. CuarkK: That is correct. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I could give you the cases. 

Mr. Maypanx: There is a point here with reference to the use of the words 
—it is about the thirteenth line—‘ for use on a farm.” I can tell you of an 
incident that has come to my notice. 

Mr. Stacut: Where is that, Mr. Maybank? In (b)? 

Mr. Maypank: Yes, that is in (b). I could tell you of an incident that 
came to my notice, of a man with a movable granary, and using it not on his 
farm but a short distance away from his farm and in connection with it; and 
again two or three persons using a granary in connection with their farm but 
not precisely on their farm, nor did they ever have any intention of using it 
on the farm, but nearer to the railroad. I can conceive that might quite often 
be the case; yet it is a farm implement in the ordinary parlance. 
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Dr. Ciark: It is for use in the business of farming. 


Mr. Maypanx: Yes, I know. The thing that I am talking about is for 
use in the business of farming, but it is off the premises. I should like to 
suggest that you consider instead of that expression ‘‘on or in connection with 
a farm or farms.” I do not want to move an amendment to this section without 
full consideration, because it is certainly a fact that people sometimes add 
words to a law and while it looks all right at the moment, yet it affects some 
other part of the law. I do not want to go to the length of moving an 
amendment. 

Dr. Cuark: If you follow the wording further, Mr. Maybank, you will 
find “and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing includes” certain 
things, including movable granaries. 

Mr. Mayank: I realize that movable eranaries are included; but 1 am 
suggesting that it looks to me as :f it would be movable but always “on a farm.” 

Dr. CuarK: No, I don’t think so. I do not think that is the interpretation, 
Mr. Maybank. 

Mr. Maysank: I do not think it is the intention. 

Dr. CLARK: It would not be necessary under this wording, I think. I mean, 
I think a loan could be made on a movable granary, even though it was not 
on the farm. ; 

Mr. Maypank: Let us see if you are right about that. An agricultural 
implement means an appliance—not usually affixed—for use on a farm. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: It is only descriptive, is it not? 

Mr. Maypanx: All right. Then we come to, ‘“ without limiting the gener- 
ality of the foregoing includes,” and it includes certain kinds of things which 
are named; but each one of those things which is named is for use on a farm. 
That is to say, that does not in any way cut down the meaning of the words 
or phrase “on a farm.” It only says that we want you to be sure to under- 
stand that we mean harrows, we want you to be sure to understand that we 
mean incubators, but they still are ‘‘on a farm.” : 

Dr. CuarK: What is the wording that justifies you in saying it is for use 
“on a farm’? It includes trucks for carrying the products of agriculture, 
which would be carrying them off the farm. ; 

Mr. MayBaNE: Yes. 

Dr. CuarK: I do not see the wording there. 

Mr.-Maypank: I know; those are used “on a farm” and run off. That 
is quite true. But the thing that I was speaking of was something which is 
never on a farm. 

Dr. Crark: I do not see any words that would limit us to this kind of 
implement actually on the farm. I do not see that there is any word that is 
that restrictive. 

Mr. Mayspank: You take a thing that is simply never on a farm, like a 
man’s granary which he lifted over closer to the railway tracks. 

Dr CLARK: Yes: 

Mr. Maypank: That is the type of thing I mean. 

Dr. Cuark: I think that a loan could be made on that. 

Mr. Maysank: I do too. 

Dr. CrarKx: I think a loan could be made for such a movable granary. 


Mr. Maypanx: I certainly think it is the intention to cover that, but I 
am concerned about it. 


Mr. Perupy: Mr. Chairman, may | say— 
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Mr. Mayspank: May I just conclude for a moment. I am a little afraid 
of a bank manager feeling that there is some difficulty there and refusing a 
loan in such a case. I would think that it could be covered by an expression, 
“On or in connection with a farm.” 


Hon. Mr. Hanson: May I ask a question? Are not the words “For use on 
a farm” merely descriptive of the character, class, or kind of thing on which 
the loan may be made? It does not refer to the situs. 

Mr. Maypank: I do not think there is any doubt about that being descrip- 
tive but on the other hand they do not describe the thing which is never on a 
farm. 

Mr. Pertey: May I have a word with respect to these moveable granaries? 
For instance, a landlord rents a farm. Maybe he has to put in some new equip- 
ment on it, build a few bins to suit the tenant. The loan is made on that 
moveable bin. He changes tenants. I know of cases where that has occurred. 
Then the landlord moves that bin into town. He was residing in town and he 
moves that bin into town and uses it there to take his share of the crop from the 
tenant and put it in there. I know of other cases where the tenant has moved 
bins off the farm and brought them into town. They have stored the grain 
thére because in the wintertime they were a long way out from town and could 
not get in. They wanted to have that space to store it. This matter of moving 
bins around is going to be quite a problem if we do not be very careful about it. 
How would it affect a landlord who was living on a farm and moved his bin into 
town? 

Mr. Mayspank: Mr. Chairman Mr. Jean has been good enough to suggest 
a different amendment than the one I mentioned a moment ago. It is to cross 
out the words, “For use on a farm”, and then you would have it reading this 
way, “Appliances and machines, of any kind not usually affixed to real or 
immovable property, and vehicles for use in the business of farming.” Then 
you have adequately covered the situation by leaving out those words, ‘‘For use 
on a farm.” There is more of this business of having implements for use in 
connection with farming but never actually on a farm than might possibly 
be apprehended by persons distant from western Canada. At the moment I 
cannot see any need of stressing the words, “For use on a farm”. The thing 
we are aiming at is to help the business of farming. 1 think it would be better 
to play safe there and not have loans refused for that technical reason. 

Dr. CuarK: I do not think there is anything in those words that would 
prevent loans being made on the type of thing you have in mind. In our 
descriptive and promotional literature we could make it very clear to the bank 
managers. 

Mr. Maypank: You want to remember you are not going to be the man 
behind the desk who is passing on the loan. An individual in some small town 
may be a pernickety technical man. 

Dr. Cuark: We will issue literature and regulations on that to bank 
managers. We will have inspectors and other officers supervising this. 

Mr. Maysanxk: Why not make it clear by striking out those words? Why 
give some pernickety bank manager the opportunity to get technical on that? 

Mr. Tucker: There is a distinction drawn, as you will see, between vehicles 
which are available for use in the business of farming and those which must 
be used on a farm. Any judge interpreting that would say, “Parliament must 
have had something in mind in making a distinction between vehicles which are 
all right if they are used in connection with the business of farming and other 
articles which must be used on a farm.” Mr. Maybank undoubtedly is right. 

Dr. CuarkK: It goes beyond that, you see. 

Mr. Tucker: The proper interpretation I think is entirely as Mr. Maybank 
points out. That does not extend it. It just illustrates it; it does not extend it. 
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It just simply says “without affecting the generality of the foregoing” but I 
submit that does not carry you any further. I do not see why the suggestion 
made by Mr. Jean should not be accepted and just say that all these things must 
be used in connection with the business of farming. 

Mr. Pertey: A farmer may have a truck and be using it for hauling his 
own grain.and his own stock, but I Know lots of people are hauling for their 
neighbours ten or twelve miles away. They are taking stock to the town to 
market and they are bringing grain in. They are using that truck in the business 
of farming. 

Mr. Maysank: There is a distinction between what you pointed out to me, 
Dr. Clark, and the case I mentioned. You spoke about the case of a truck, and 
a truck, as you were pointing out, is used off a farm, but a truck is used on a 
farm. O.K., that is your truck; that is covered by the other thing which is 
ona farm. O.K., that is your truck; that is covered by the other thing which is 
never used on a farm but is to be used strictly in conenction with farming, such 
as the case I mentioned, is quite different. I do not really think it is covered 
here. Of course, you know your descriptive literature cannot cover it. 

Mr. StacutT: I agree with Mr. Maybank. To bring it to a head I am going 
to make a suggestion, as Dr. Clark does not want to part with the phrase, 
“For use on a farm.” 


Dr. Cuark: My legal adviser is willing to have that dropped. I would 
think I could say on behalf of the minister that he is willing to have that 
phrase dropped, ‘For use on a farm.” The only thing that I see offhand is that 
may mean amending the wording in the bank bill, a corresponding change in the 
definition of these things in the bank bill. 

Mr. Maysank: I would be quite content to have that. Let us look at it 
this way. It looks as if we are in favour of dropping that phrase. Let us bring 
it up again. 

Dr. Cuark: We could probably have it brought up this afternoon. 

Mr. Suacut: I have an amendment here which I think will suit both. 
Add in the third line of clause (6) of section 2 after the word ‘‘on’” the words, 
“or in connection with.” Then it reads, “For use on or in connection with a 
farm.” That leaves you the phrase that the draftsman put in originally. A man 
might have a truck, for instance, at his home in a village and have a farm 
two miles out of the village. He might keep the truck in the garage at the 
home in the village every night but use it in connection with his farm. [I 
believe that covers it. 

Mr. Maysank: Just add to your expression, ‘or farms.” 

Mr. Toumis: The singular includes the plural. 

Mr. Stacut: I do not think that is necessary. 


Mr. McNevin: It says, “For use on a farm, and vehicles for use in the 
business of farming.” That is covered there, in my opinion. After all, this legis- 
lation is designed to provide short and intermediate term credit for farmers. 
There is only one item you can find any question about whatsoever, moveable 
eranaries, and I think that the clause is ample to cover moveable granaries. 
I do not think that the intention of the bill is to make loans on granaries that 
may be moved into town and used for garages, woodsheds and everything else. 
So far as I. am concerned I think the Act as it stands is quite broad enough. 


Mr. Suacut: The word “trucks” might cause trouble. I am going to move 
that after the word “on” at the end of the third line in clause (b) of section 2 
the words, “or in connection with” be added. 


Dr. Cuarxk: I think we could accept that. 
Mr. McNevin: That is making a change I do not think is necessary. 
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The CuHarrMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 
(Amendment carried). 


Mr. McNevin: I have an amendment. I move that paragraph (b) of 
clause 2 of bill 184 be amended by inserting the words, “washing machines” 
between the words “churns” and “spraying apparatus” on lines 19 and 20 
and by inserting the words ‘and cooking” between the words “heating” and 
“appliances” on line 21, and by inserting the words “or use in the farm home” 
between the words “operations” and ‘of a kind” on line 22 thereof. 


Dr. CuarK: That will bring this into line with what we did in the Bank 
Act. 
(Amendment carried). 


Mr. Tucker: Are we amending subsection (h) where it says, “the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements’; and putting in also “household equipment”, 
or something like that? 


Mr. Stacut: I have an amendment I wish to offer to subsection (h). 
Mr. Cuark: It is in the broader sense now. 


Mr. StacutT: I propose this amendment to subsection (h) in order to make 
it clear that the money may be loaned only to a Canadian farmer on the 
security of a Canadian farm:— 

That clause H of section 2 be amended by adding before the word 
“farmer” in the second line thereof the word ‘‘Canadian”, and by adding 
before the word “for” in such second line the words ‘on the security of 
a Canadian farm.” 


It will then read:— 

Farm improvement loan— 
and that is the term you will find down in section 3 where we use the operative 
language with regard to what we will guarantee— 


Farm improvement loan means a loan made by a bank to a Cana- 
dian farmer on the security of a Canadian farm for the purpose of 
financing— 


Dr. Cuark: There are one or two points I would like to ask about. First 
the phrase “on the security of a Canadian farm.” Now, that implies that these 
will all have mortgage security behind them; that there will be mortgages on 
the real property. Now, that will not be true in all cases. Is it not also true 
that there might be some ambiguity or doubt as to what “Canadian farmer” 
meant? He might be a Canadian with a farm in the United States? 

Mr. Sitacut: That is why I put the second part of the amendment in. 

Dr. Cxuark: Would it not be easier to amend clause (f) by saying, “farm 
means land in Canada used for, etc.”? I would be prepared to accept that. 

Mr. Stacut: If you think that covers it. I do see trouble in what you have 
pointed out about the wording about the second part of the amendment. 

Dr. Crark: Yes, a Canadian farmer might be a Canadian farming in the 
United States. 

Mr. Suacut: Yes. If you designate the land, that it must be Canadian 
land, that should do it. 

Dr. Cuark: “Land in Canada.” I think that would cover it. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Of course, it was never the intention that the bank 
would make loans to a man farming in the United States. 

Mr. Stacut: Oh, they might do it in Cuba. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Oh, no. 
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Mr. Stacut: In 1926 Canadian banks had on_loan in foreign countries, 
outside of Canada, $511,000,000 and on loan in Canada $1,100,000,000. In 
other words, they had 50 per cent as much money on loan outside of Canada 
as in Canada. . 

Mr. Tompkins: Which was financed by their deposits outside of Canada. 
Mr. Suacut: Financed, you say; but the obligation was a Canadian 
obligation. 

Mr. Tomexrins: They didn’t use Canadian money to finance it. 

Mr. StacHt: If those loans went wrong, the fact that they were deposits 
in Cuba in that branch did not help you a bit. 

Mr. Tompkins: I think you are including the call loans outside of Canada 
in that total you mentioned. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have disposed of the Bank Act. We have 
an amendment suggested for clause (f). 

Mr. Stacut: Iam withdrawing my amendment. 

The CHamrMAN: We are now on clause F. 

Dr. Cuark: Add the words “in Canada” after the word “land” in line 5. 

(Carried). 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: Mr. Chairman, it is 1 o’clock, but I may not be here 
this afternoon and I wish to ask Dr. Clark a question relating to section 3. 
Is it the intention of the government that the banks shall be guaranteed only 
against ultimate loss of these loans, or are we going in partnership with the 
banks and taking our loss and taking it first? ; 

Dr. Cuark: I would say it is against ultimate loss. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I think that should be made clear. 

Mr. Tucker: When are we going to calculate the ultimate loss? This 
Act is to stay in existence indefinitely, is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: For three years or until the amount of $250,000,000 is used 
up, Mr. Tucker. : 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: I ask that for the reason that I think the federal 
treasury only ought to sustain the burden of ultimate loss. I recall very 
vividly the time when the banks were asked to take over the Manitoba 
Savings Bank deposits; they wanted a guarantee against loss. It got down to 
a question of whether it should be ultimate loss or loss. It was put in the order 
‘n council that it should only be ultimate loss, and I think that is safe. | 

Dr. CrarK: On page 5 in paragraph I of section 6 the regulations are, 
“to prescribe the method of determination of the amount of loss sustained 
by a bank as the result of a ouaranteed farm improvement loan.” The way 
‘t works is that when we do pay the loss in respect of a loan the bank will 
assign to us security for the loan. 

Hon. Mr. Hanson: That is the right of subrogation. Anybody who will 
cuarantee a loan is entitled to that. That does not go to the point I am 
bringing up. All I want to suggest is that if that is the intention of this 
bill it should be made abundantly clear that the treasury is only sustaining 
ultimate loss. 

Dr. CuarK: During the noon hour I will see that that is given 
consideration. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 4 o’clock this day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Dr. Cuark: Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the committee, I should 
like to revert to paragraph (b) of subsection 2. I think, with the changes 
that we have made, it would be better, smoother and clearer, if in line 20 
we deleted the word ‘‘and” before “incubators”, inserted a comma after 
“incubators”, deleted the next “and”; so that the line would then read, “cream 
separators, churns, washing machines, spraying apparatus, incubators, milking 
machines, refrigerators, and heating and cooking appliances for farming opera- 
tions or for use in the farm home of a kind not usually affixed to real or 
immovable property.” That makes it a little bit smoother. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you so move, Mr. McNevin? 

Mr. McNEvIN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the pleasure of the committee to so amend the 
‘section? | 

Some Hon. Mrmsers: Carried. 

The ‘CHAarRMAN: Are there any further amendments to section 2? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

Mr. GraHaAmM: Was the amendment to (f) formally carried? 

Dr. Cuark: That was carried. That was the amendment inserting the 
words “in Canada”. It was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was carried. Shall the clause or section as 
amended, carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 

Mr. Ryan: Section 6, deals with repairs, alterations and additions to 
any building or structure on the farm; in regard to the Housing Act that will 
be brought in, a farmer would have the right to come under the Housing 
Act too for the building of a home? 

Dr. CuarK: Yes. Under the Housing Act the farmer will have the right 
to borrow from a lending institution. 

Mr. Ryan: Yes. 

Dr. CuarK: In the ordinary way on mortgage security for the construction 
of the house. But under this Act, we also give the right for the farmer to get 
small loans for the repair or modernization of his house, or for the building of a 
house if it does not cost more than $3,000 or for building labourers’ cottages or 
anything like that. 

Mr. Ryan: If it does not cost more than $3,000? 

Dr. CuarK: More than $3,000. The maximum loan that can be made 
under this bill is $3,000, and the maximum term is ten years. In certain cases 
it will be more convenient for the farmer to borrow locally, from his loca] bank. 

Mr. Ryan: Yes. 

Dr. CuarK: In other cases, for a large loan where mortgage security is 
essential, he could go to an ordinary mortgage lending institution. 

Mr. Ryan: He has the advantage of both? 

Dr. CuarK: He has the advantage of both. There is an overlapping to 
some extent. 

The CHArRMAN: Section 3. Are there any amendment proposed? 


Dr. CuarK: No. 
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Mr. Tucxksr: Is this section 3? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Just a minute. Shall clause 2 as amended carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Then section 3. 


Mr. Tucker: In regard to section 3, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
Dr. Clark in regard to section 1, subsection (f). Apparently that provides “the 
rate of interest charged by the bank on the loan did not exceed five per centum 
per annum simple interest as long as the borrower was not in default.” From 
that I take it that the banks could require loans, say of $1,000, to be paid within 
three months at 5 per cent interest; and then if the loan was not paid in full, 
at the expiration of three months, I take it that at least 6 per cent could be 
charged. It might be that, as we have legislated specifically in this matter as to 
the rate of interest that was chargeable, they could charge 6 per cent on prac- 
tically all outstanding loans. I am just wondering if even the 6 per cent limita- 
tion would apply that we have in the Bank Act and if with that provision pro- 
viding that the banks can step up the rate by making provision that the loan 
shall be repaid at an early time, and then the government guaranteeing this, 
they could not probably charge at least 6 per cent on practically all of the out- 
standing loans. The reason I mention that is this. We have had certain experi- 
ence in western Canada. The banks are not supposed to take security on land 
for their loans; but what they almost invariably do is that they make a loan in 
the first instance and ask the farmer to leave the title to his land as a sort of 
evidence of good faith. Then the moment the loan becomes overdue, they 
require him to give a mortgage to secure that overdue loan. In that way they 
have avoided, really, the effect of the Bank Act in forbidding the taking of 
security on land in respect of loans. If they will do that in regard to that 
particular provision of the Bank Act, I submit that the enterprising banks 
of this country, some of them if the section is not amended will get around 
that 5 per cent provision just as easily as if it were not there. I submit that 
surely we can protect ourselves or the farmers who are going to get money 
under this Act more adequately than that. 


Dr. Crark: I think the answer to that, Mr. Tucker, is that we will 
prescribe by regulation for the term of the loan which is to be made for loans 
that come into various categories or classes. You will see provision in the bill 
for dividing up loans into categories classified by size, purpose and so on. We 
will have to work out carefully a number of classes of loans. We would, for 
instance, prevent the banks from making a loan for three months which 
could not be paid off in the three months and would have to be renewed at the 
end of the three months. The idea is to get a term of loan and terms of repay- 
ment of that loan that can be fitted into the borrower’s income and at the times 
at which his income receipts will come in. We will do that kind of thing by 
regulation; and if you have a $1,000 loan, for instance, where, owing to the 
credit of the farmer and the nature of his farming operations, it is improbable 
that the loan could be paid off in less than a year, we will provide for a one-year 
loan in such a case, with repayment tied in to the probable receipts of his 
income during that one-year period. 

Mr. Tucker: Dr. Clark, what objection is there to having— 


Dr. Cuarx: We can also provide, of course, for the rate of interest on 
default. 


Mr. Tucker: Why not put it in the Act by striking out ‘as long as the 
borrower was not in default?” 


Mr. Pertey: That is what I was going to suggest, just strike out those words. 


Dr. CuarK: You may need some degree of flexibility there. If you get a 
rigid provision in the Act, in experience you may run up against certain condi- 
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tions which may make the rigid provision impractical or unsatisfactory in the 
interests of everybody, and I would think it would be better to have it in the 
regulations where we can amend it as conditions seem to require. As I said this 
morning we will have inspectors and a staff who will be supervising this kind of 
loan to see that the banks are carrying out the intentions and purposes of this 
Act in a reasonable and satisfactory way. 


Mr. Tucker: Is it not clear that if we pass it as it is to-day we contemplate 
as a parliament if they get in default they can be charged more than 5 per cent? 
As far as I am concerned I think when they have got a government guarantee 
that on no occasion for loans like this should farmers pay more than 5 per cent. 
My own feeling is that the top limit should be 4 per cent but if we are going 
to put it through at 5 per cent let us make sure they cannot charge more than 
5 per cent. The very fact that we put it in that they can charge 5 per cent as 
long as he is not in default implies that more can be charged once he goes into 
default. My own feeling is that the only time that a farmer who goes into debt 
for something like this will go into default is when conditions arise such as crop 
failure. When the banks are being guaranteed against loss they should surely 
be satisfied with 5 per cent and not want more than 5 per cent. As far as I am 
concerned I am very very much opposed to them being given power to raise 
their interest rate when we are guaranteeing the loan. 

Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, does this element not enter into it, that you 
ought to offer some inducement for the farmer not to get into default? I have 
that in mind. 

Dr. Cuark: I would think myself from such experience as I have had in 
lending that it is a usual and sounder thing to have a slightly higher interest rate 
in certain cases, at least, when the borrower does get into default to give an 
incentive to pay up on time. Not all of the cases will be cases of the type you 
have in mind, Mr. Tucker. There will be cases of deliberate failure to pay on 
time. They will leave the loan outstanding. I think the further point should 
be noted that paragraph (h) of section 6 on page 5, the section providing for the 
Governor in Council to make regulations, reads as follows:— 


To prescribe in the event of default in the repayment of a guaranteed 
farm improvement loan, the legal or other measures to be taken by the 
bank and the procedure to be followed for the collection of the amount 
of the loan outstanding, the disposal or realization of any security for 
the repayment thereof held by the bank, and the rate of interest to be 
charged on payments overdue. 

If it gets into default we come in then. It will be us rather than the bank. 

Mr. SuacutT: But in the practical aspect of it are you going to come in? 
How in the world is the Department of Finance over the length of this dominion 
going to keep track of $500 and $800 loans as to when they are due or not due? 
You would have to have a staff as big as your present staff to do that. In view 
of what Dr. Clark tells us, and if the committee agree that it is an incentive to 
permit the bank to charge a slightly higher rate to a person in default how 
would it do to add to the present (f) “as long as the borrower was not in default 
and in no event to exceed 6 per cent should the borrower become in default.” 
That would carry out your notion of the best way of regulating against default. 

Dr. CuarkK: I have no objection to that. In the regulations we might pro-- 
vide only for a higher rate where a borrower was persistently refusing to pay 
even though he seemed to be able to pay if he wanted to. 

Mr. Tucker: I do not know how you would enforce that regulation. I may 
say that I have practised law in a rural district for a great number of years, 
and I have come to this conclusion from my experience, that there have been a 
great many attempts made to induce people to pay by raising the interest rate 
if they went into default, and in practically all cases it did not work. In other 
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words, once you raised the interest rate and the debt began to pile up faster these 
people got more discouraged than before. As a matter of fact, I think that 
experience has shown, certainly in western Canada, that the farmer almost 
invariably pays as soon as he can. He does not want to pay even 5 per cent, 
and you are not going to ‘nduce him to pay faster by putting a greater burden on 
him. As far as I am concerned I am absolutely opposed to this business of 
putting increased penalties on people if, through no fault of their own, they 
cannot pay. If they can pay there is ample power to make them pay. If it is 
quite clear from the fact there is no attempt made to make them pay that it is 
due to no fault of their own that they cannot pay then I absolutely deplore this 
idea of putting an extra penalty on. I am absolutely against it. I think the 
limit on these loans which are cuaranteed to the banks should be 5 per cent and 
that it should be left there. If a person can pay and refuses they have the 
regular legal recourse. As to this suggestion that they be made to pay more if 
they go into default, that they should have to pay a higher interest rate, I do not 
think it works in practice and I am absolutely against it. 

Mr. Buack (Cumberland): I am inclined to support the contention of 
Mr. Tucker. To charge an extra rate of interest at such a time is to charge it 
when the debtor is least able to pay. If he is wilfully in arrears the bank has 
‘ts recourse, as I understand it, by calling the loan, but I am opposed to exacting 
a higher rate of interest at a time when he is least able to pay it. If he is an 
honest individual—and most of them are—he will pay it if he can, and to 
penalize him and further discourage him by exacting a higher interest rate 
T think defeats the purpose of this Act. I am in sympathy with the views 
expressed by Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Peruey: Mr. Chairman, I think there is no question that Mr. Tucker 
is right. There will be occasions when the farmer will be in default owing to 
no fault of his own, but probably owing to conditions of certain kinds over 
which he has no control. I think we should make sure that if he is in default 
for a reasonable time, and not too long, of course, he should not pay any more 
than 5 per cent. Under section 6 (1) (h) on page 5, to which Dr. Clark referred, 
you make provision there for dealing with default. I think there should be 
an amendment made in that clause whereby the rate should not be higher 
than 5 per cent. Then, ‘n this clause we are considering now I think you should 
strike out, “as long as the borrower was not in default.” That would make it 
pretty certain that the charge would not be more than 5 per cent. 


Mr. Krnuey: What constitutes default, Dr. Clark? For instance, if a 
man borrows a certain sum for three months and he goes in and says, “I cannot 
pay it but I would like to renew the note” the banker can refuse him and then 
he is in default. 

TOP LARK ce 

Mr. Tucker: It may be that the banks could use that part of the Act to 
get 6 per cent on their renewals. I would move an amendment— 

The CuarrMan: Just. a minute, please, Mr. Tucker. 

Dr. CuarK: Our regulations in (g) on page 5, provide what happens in 
the case of either impending or actual default and we have the power there 
to prescribe what course shall be taken. In the case of home improvement loans 
and in connection with other private lendings I have seen cases where the 
increase in the rate of interest proved to be a good thing and helped the borrower 
to get his debt paid and see that he got it paid promptly when he could do it. 
In the case of a farmer who has a crop failure and is not able to pay, that is 
another matter; but we can provide by regulation for that kind of a case. 
What I am thinking of at the moment is a case of a person who persistently 
refuses to meet his obligations when they are due, and the longer he leaves the 
thing go the more trouble he gets into. 
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Mr. Tucker: The trouble in that regard is that if the banker can raise 
his interest rates and have them guaranteed by the government there will be 
every inducement for that sort of a thing to happen. I am looking at it from 
the other standpoint. I believe that if they were limited to 5 per cent and 
that was all they could get they would. be more interested in seeing the man 
made his payments if he were able. If they can sit back and realize 6 per 
cent guaranteed by the government there is no inducement for them to try 
to collect. I would move that “as long as the borrower is not in default’ be 
struck out of subsection (f) of clause 1 of section 3. 


Dr. Cuark: In the case that you have mentioned that would be in default 
and the claim would have to be a claim of the government on the borrower, it 
would not be the bank which would hold on to the loan in order to get 6 per cent. 


Mr. Prrtrey: I would second the motion made by Mr. Tucker. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion does not need to be seconded. 


Mr. Kintey: If you have any difficulty in trying to collect your notes 
what recourse have you? 

Dr. Ciarxk: It is a pretty drastic recourse; to call the loans and enforce. 

Mr. Krnury: You could call the loans, could you? 

Dr. Ciark: After it has gone into default and it has come to us. 

Mr. KINLEy: Suppose a man is in default, what could you do? 

Dr. Cuark: Subsection (kK) on page 5 reads:— 
to prescribe the steps to be taken by a bank to effect collection on behalf 
of the minister of any guaranteed farm improvement loan in respect 
of which any payment has been made by the minister to the bank under 
this Act and to provide that in the event of neglect by the bank to take 
such steps the amount of such payment may be recovered by the 
minister ; 


We can prescribe by regulation what steps shall be taken in that case. 


Mr. Epwarps: Have you given any consideration to this thought; we have 
been talking about penalizing a man when he has. not paid. : 

Dr. CuarK: Who refuses to pay. : 7 : 

Mr. Epwarps: Yes; who refuses, or ignores, or does not, whether it be a 
voluntary or an involuntary act on his part. Ihave in mind what is done by 
a number of institutions and I suggest that we might look at this proposition 
from the business viewpoint; why not put a premium on prompt payment by 
way of discount or a saving to the individual who does meet his obligations 
promptly. For example, I would infinitely I think rather see this interest 
rate set at 6 per cent for the normal rate with the proviso that every borrower 
who pays on time shall be automatically entitled to the discount of 1 per cent. 
Maybe it is the same thing in the ultimate result, but the appeal is different. 
The man who gets the discount for paying on time and the public generally will 
regard that in an entirely different light if it is done that way to what they do 
if you apply this principle. Now, that means that on one hundred cents 
borrowed he pays 105 cents if he pays it say by June Ist, and when he goes over 
there is 1 per cent penalty added. Now, the law and the courts and national 
justice resent the idea of a penalty, but it does look with favour on the principle 
which I have expressed; the man. who pays promptly and. on time pays twice. 
And I think if that principle were given effect to in this. bill it would meet an 
entirely different reception to that which is seen in the objection just voiced by 
Mr. Tucker; that here. the. government is in effect approving the principle of a 
penalty to the individual who voluntarily or involuntarily does not pay on time. 

Dr. Cuark: The psychology of your suggestion is different, but it would 
increase the penalty against the fellow who did not pay promptly because he 
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would be required to pay 6 per cent interest not only for the time in default 
but for the full period of the loan. 

Mr. Epwarps: No. I would commence at 6 per cent; I would say the basis 
of interest rates on all loans is 6 per cent but it would be reduced to 5 per cent 
if you pay promptly; that if you pay on or before the due date you will receive a 
discount. 

Dr. CuarK: Suppose he goes a month over the time for payment, he would 
then have to pay 6 per cent for the whole term on which he had the loan. 


Mr. Epwarps: That is right. 


Dr. CuarK: And under this bill he would only be required to pay 6 per 
cent for the one month for which he was in default. 


Mr. Epwarps: That is true, but just the same that would get your money 
in. I have in mind one of the public utilities in our home town with whom if 
you pay your bill promptly you get a discount of 15 per cent but you have got 
to have a post mark on the letter containing your remittance in order to show 
-t was mailed before the due date in order to get your discount. 

Dr. Cuark: Your scheme would also make it impossible to make any 
differentiation between the fellow who is unable to pay and who fails to pay 
only because he is unable to pay, and on the other hand the man who persistently 
refuses to pay and delays his paying. 

Mr. Epwarps: I think it would bring your borrower into the bank and he 
could consult with the bank manager and he would be able to tell the borrower 
that he would be able to make such and such an arrangement—he would say 
to the bank manager I want to get the benefit of the discount; and it may very 
well be that he would go in and there is no great difficulty in arranging for some 
sort of a refinancing that would enable him to take advantage of the discount 
provision, and thereby get the advantage of the definitely lower rate. 


Mr. Grauam: I have a great deal of sympathy, of course, with Mr. Tucker’s 
suggestion and I would be delighted if you thought the words that he would like 
eliminated could be struck out. In fairness, however, we must keep in mind this; 
this particular Act is supposed to induce the banks to provide accommodation 
to farmers for farm improvements, that is a measure of recognition of the 
importance of the farmer in production and our whole economic life. To give 
recognition to that we are setting a rate of interest at 5 per cent, which is 1 per 
cent below the legal rate which we as a committee and as a House decided as 
a fair and reasonable rate of interest in the Bank Act. I had this in mind, that 
while we want to see to it that the farmer is not mulcted unfairly yet it strikes 
me that we must leave the Act so that the banks will be encouraged to do the 
business that we suggest would be good busines for the nation and the farmer 
and be able to do it at a fair and reasonable profit sufficient to persuade them 
to enlarge that particular type of business. Now, there is this: the minute a 
note given to a bank becomes past due there is a creat deal of bookkeeping, 
reports, and supervision—perhaps reports to head office—which entail expense. 
Dr. CuarK: And to us too. 


Mr. Granam: Yes. There is definitely an expense attached to a note that is 
past due imposed upon the banks because of that record keeping and the system 
of banking pursued in this country which imposes that added expense. Now, 
whether we could safely cut that out and ask the bank to work within the 
5 per cent would certainly be something which would be welcome to the farmers 
and to most people when we consider the type of farmer referred to by Mr. 
Tucker who meets with some disaster and-who through no fault of his own is 
unable to meet that loan; but I think this is one purpose which the added 
interest on overdue loans accomplishes; it encourages the farmer to make an 
arrangement either by payment or renewal on or before due date and this is 
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as it should be. A farmer who secures a loan must expect to comply with 
banking practice if it is reasonable. He should be induced to go in promptly. 
If he cannot pay he should arrange a renewal which would eliminate this extra 
work I have been speaking about. I have a great deal of sympathy with Mr. 
Tucker’s amendment, but I would like to accomplish equity without endangering 
the purposes of the Act—putting the bank to unfair expense, in connection with 
past due loans. We want the banks to make legitimate loans and to do this 
we must be fair to them. I think it is a matter which, in fairness to all concerned, 
should be very carefully considered. 

Mr. Hitu: You would not consider a renewal as an overdue note; the banks 
might. | 

Mr. GraHAm: Oh, no. 

Mr. Krntey: It is overdue if the banks do not want to renew it; they could 
collect very readily interest on their renewals, if they want to do it that way. 
I do not know that they would. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Could we put a reasonable limit? Could we set a period? 
Three days grace are given under the Bank Act. Could we, under this Act— 
because I know the difficulty which results on occasion from bad roads or 
sickness or for some other reason so that farmers cannot get in to the bank 
when they want to—could we not accomplish our purpose to encourage farmers 
to look after loans in the matter of coming in to the bank and explaining the 
circumstances and arranging a renewal promptly and thus save the bank any 
unnecessary expense and trouble—could we accomplish our purpose if, under 
this particular Act we recognize the position of the farmer who lives at a 
considerable distance—now that some branches have been closed some farmers 
have to go a long way in western Canada to a banking centre—could we not 
recognize the existing difficulties and provide that no higher rate than 5 per cent 
will be charged if he is not in arrears beyond thirty days. That would give him a 
reasonable period to get in and arrange a renewal. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, if the banks find anyone is in arrears and 
that that person is able to pay but unwilling they have plenty of rights to enforce 
their claim against that person who owes the money. But to say that you are 
going to guarantee the bank and that they can, immediately a loan is in default, 
raise the rate of interest to 6 per cent and have it guaranteed by the government 
of this country, I submit is something which is not in accordance with what was 
deemed to be at least the policy of the government in regard to this intermediate 
loan business. The average cost of a bank doing business is 2-28 per cent and 
in that 2-28 per cent there is provision for losses to the extent on the average 
during the last fifteen years of $13,000,000 a year, and here we are eliminating 
that feature of loss altogether; therefore, we are certainly eliminating the 
feature of loss of that 2:28 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: Are we? 

Mr. Tucker: Yes; because in that 2-28 per cent there is the provision for 
losses, as I understand. it. 

Hon. Mr. Iusury: Yes. 

Mr. Tucker: Here you have your loss guaranteed. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: No, just to a limit. 

Mr. Tucxker: Up to 10 per cent, and they will make sure they keep within 
that, I submit. So if we let the banks charge more than twice as much as the 
average amount of their cost of doing business and still allow them to increase 
that with the guarantee, I think it would be a terrible thing to have it go out 
through the country that we have started out to provide intermediate loans at 
5 per cent but that if the farmer gets into default the charge is 6 per cent and 
ultimately if he does not pay up he is going to have to pay interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent on the overdue loan. 
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Dr. CuarK: We get the 6 per cent. 
Mr. Tucker: I submit not. You do not necessarily take the loan over the 
moment it goes into default, because subsection (h) of section 6 says this:— 
to prescribe in the event of default. in the repayment of a suaranteed 
farm improvement loan, the legal or other measures to be taken by the 
bank and the procedure to be followed for the collection of the amount 
of the loan outstanding... 


In other words, the bank will collect the amount, and up to the time that 
the government takes it over, as 1 understand it, the amount owing to the bank 
will be paid the bank by the government. Let us make this clear-cut as 
suggested in my motion to eliminate this part: “as long as the borrower is not 
in default.” I do not think this penalty will induce farmers to pay up. That 


hag not been the experience I have had in my long time of practising law. It is 
permitting a higher rate than 5 per cent. I suggest we make that clean-cut, 


EEE 


because this provision to make them pay the higher rate by way of penalty has | 


not worked in the past, and I do not think that when people cannot pay they 
should be asked to pay a higher rate of interest; it should be less instead of more. 

Mr. Grauam: Would you suggest, based on that assumption, that the banks 
should realize on their security if the loan is in arrears? I think you and I will 
agree that the last thing we want the banks to do in a period of stress would be 
in any wholesale manner to attempt to realize— : 

Mr. Tucker: I said if it was clear that the man could pay it; but if it was 
clear that the man could not pay he should not have to pay 6 per cent instead 
of 6; it should be carried on at 5 per cent instead of 6. 

Mr. Pertey: Will someone define “default” in (f) section 3, and in (g) and 
(h) in section 6? Is there any different definition of “default” under this Act? 

Mr. Munveuu: There is no definition of default contained in this Act of 
_ which I am aware. 3 

Mr. Peruny: Is there any difference in the term “default” under these two 
sections? Is he in default if you make it two weeks? ; 

Mr. Munpetu: Not as far as I know. The regulation made under the 
authority conferred by (g) on page 5 may provide steps to be taken in the event 
of impending default, but as far as actual default is concerned, that will be the 
same in all the sections. 

Mr. Pertey: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, subsection (h) on page 8 
deals with the man in default who does not intend to pay. This other section 
deals with the man who may be in default for two weeks, as a result of a fire 
or something; where he was prepared to pay and where, as a result of an 
accident which cost him $100 or where he had to go to the hospital and have an 
operation, something he had been accumulating and with which he was ready 
to make his payment he had to use for another purpose altogether. I think that 
‘is the man we want to protect. . : 

Dr. Crark: That would be covered, I think, by our regulations. 

Mr. Maypank: If I were reading this Act outside, and without consulting 
anybody at all in connection with this work, I would come to the conclusion 
that it is quite definitely the intention of the government that persons on the 
lending side of the transaction would charge something extra after default. The 
sntroduction of these words as they appear here suggests to me that it is indeed 
the policy to charge for default. Is that the intention? Has it been considered? 
Has it been determined that there will be some kind of penalty for default? I 
can quite understand that it may be, but let us get that clear.. a} aga 

Dr. Cuarx: IT think it was the intention, Mr. Maybank, to prescribe by 
regulation that in certain cases there will be a penalty for default. There is 
the power to provide by regulation for the steps to be taken in the case of default. 
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Mr. Maypank: Yes, quite. That is your next section. 


Dr. Ciark: We sould allow a higher rate to be charged only in certain cases 
or under all cases, if you like. 


Mr. MEN Basic Yes. 


Dr. CxiarK: Or we could limit the cases where that higher rate could be 
charged. 


Mr. Maysank: Then it seems to me that the position after we have passed 
this section is this, that we believe that the government will not make regulations 
which will penalize default with too great promptness. 

Dr. Cuarxk: That is right. 


Mr. Maypanx: That is, I think, the way it is to- day. As I see it, Mr. 
Tucker’s main idea, or at any rate one of his ideas, is that we will not impose 
a penalty too quickly : that is one of the things he wants to guard against. He 
' realizes it may not be quite the same government making the regulations in the 
future. He just wants to make sure that there will not, later on, come into being: 
a personnel who will be too sharp in the making of regulations. He may be 
thinking of the treasury board’s personnel, and that they will be too quick to 
exact a penalty for default. Could we not get to that by imposing a disability 
upon the governor in council to the effect that he could not place penalties for 
default until the default had continued for a certain length of time, fifteen days 
or thirty days or anything you like? Would that not take care of the situation 
in, certain cases? 

Dr. CuarK: I cai think if you named any such period as that, that would 
likely become the regular payment date; and I would think there would be no 
chance of the governor in council providing that, if default shall take place, a. 
penalty shall be imposed immediately. 

Mr. Maypanx: There is probably something in that. 


Mr. Tucker: In regard to the penalty and not paying, may I say that if 
you are not able to pay, there is sufficient penalty in having to pay 5 per cent 
until you are able to pay. That has been found certainly by the people I know, 
that the penalty of having to pay interest until you are able to finally discharge 
your debt is a sufficient penalty, without adding to it in your misfortune of not 
being able to pay when the debt becomes due. I think myself that when we are 
putting the guarantee of the government behind this thing to help the farmers 
out, then we should not say “If you are not able to pay, the banks can raise the 
interest rate to a higher rate than you originally borrowed at.” I think we 
should establish a principle here. I am not so sure, but I am under the impres- 
sion that in some jurisdictions in this country such schemes to penalize the 
people who do not pay their debts on the due date are illegal. I know at one 
time on lien notes, it used to be provided in Saskatchewan that the rate of 
interest, if paid on ‘due date, was 7 per cent; if not paid, it would be raised to 
9 and 10 per cent. There was a great deal of objection to that and it seems to 
me that at one time or another that was made illegal. I submit that the business 
of penalizing a borrower when he is not able to pay his debt by raising the 
interest rate on him is a vicious principle, and this parliament certainly should 
not give its consent to it. Surely if a man is not able to pay, he should not then 
have more interest placed upon him. 

Dr. Crark: My own personal disposition would be to recommend to the 
governor in council, if it is practicable to establish a formula, that in cases where 
there is clear inability to pay the rate be not raised. 

Mr. Tucker: Who is going to be the judge of that? 

Dr. CuarK: But I am thinking of the case where you have persistent refusal 
to pay, even though there is ability to pay. Those cases exist. They are bound 
to exist. 
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Mr. Tucxer: Then in those cases where there is clearly ability to pay and 
refusal to pay, you can collect. You have your legal rights. 

Dr. CuarKk: Yes. It is a pretty powerful sanction, however. 

Mr. Tucker: I think that is the fair sanction, instead of putting an extra rate 
of interest on the man who was unable to pay. 

Dr, CuarK: No. It does not imply that. 

Mr. Tucker: You hit the man who is able to pay and will not pay by legal 
costs. In other words, that is the sanction that has been found most useful in 
Saskatchewan, and it is a fair sanction. It does not hit the man who is not 
able to pay and it does hit the man who is clearly able to pay and refuses to 
do so. In our jurisdiction, in regard to such a claim as this, as Mr. Graham has 
properly stated, we do not want to put anyone in a position where he will be 
under compulsion and enforce payment of debts when people are not able to 
pay them. That is quite true. But I do not think that leaving this rate at 
5 per cent means that; because while the debt is owing to the bank, they are 
sure of getting 5 per cent interest. If you let it go into default and they can 
get 6 per cent, then of course there is the tendency, I suppose, for the bank to let 
the debt run on and collect 6 per cent, with a government guarantee. I do not 
think that is sound. I think there should be 5 per cent that they are sure of 
getting; and I think also if the time comes when there may be a crop failure or 
something like that, there should be power given to the governor in council to 
see to it that those debts are not collected until the time comes when the farmers 
are able to pay. But I do think that they never should be required to pay more 
than 5 per cent when they finally do come to pay their debts. There should be 
no possibility that the farmers should pay more than 5 per cent on any of these 
government guaranteed loans. 

Mr. Kintry: Mr. Chairman, if in the final analysis, the man pays 5 per cent, 
it is perfectly clear what he pays. But if he comes in default, you do not know 
what he will have to pay. There is no indication. It seems to me if you 
indicate what the man should pay when he borrows, you should also indicate 
what he must pay and what the penalty is if there is going to be a penalty. It 
should not be left, wide open. You must not forget this, that the default is largely 
in the hands of the banker. He can determine when there is a default. A man 
comes in to him with $500. He may say, “I will not renew it. You must pay it.” 
The man says, “I cannot pay. I want to renew.” If the banker will not renew 
it, the man is in default; so that the determination of the default is not really 
in the hands of the borrower at all. It seems to me that if you leave it wide 
open, when a man is in default it is giving a privilege to the lending institution. 

Dr. CuarK: It will not be wide open. It will be covered by regulation. 

Mr. KIntEy: How will it be covered by regulation? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Cleaver has the floor. 


Mr. Cueaver: Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps Mr. Tucker has 
approached this problem from the wrong angle, and forgets one very important 
feature. There is not any one member of this committee more anxious that 
farmers should have the lowest possible interest rates than myself, but just as 
soon as any loan becomes in default then extra costs and extra expense are 
incurred. You cannot maintain a collectin department to look after arreas 
without it costing you money. I do not see anything punitive in this increase in 
the interest rate which is imosed on a borrower in default. I believe the amount 
is so low that it is simply an amount which will pay compensation for the addi- 
tional cost to the lend of the loan becoming in arrears and of special steps having 
to be taken, increased work, increased cost in collecting the loan. If a borrower 
finds that he is not going to be able to meet his commitment on a due date I 
say that the borrower is duty-bound to go to the lending institution and say, 
“Now, I cannot meet my obligation”, and give the reasons why and ask for a 
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renewal. If he does not do that then letters must be sent out to him or inter- 
views must take place, and all that sort of thing. If we go out to drive down this 
interest rate too low what will happen? We will defeat our own purpose. Loans 
simply will not be made to men with indifferent credit. They will be denied the 
benefits of this Act. So I say I feel that this is not a penalty on a borrower 
who becomes in default. There is nothing punitive about it. It is simply to 
compensate the lender for the extra costs that are incurred. 


Mr. Hitu: Mr. Chairman, as a layman, and after listening to the lawyer’s 
arguments and the reply of the Deputy Minister, I gather that the object of Mr. 
Tucker’s amendment is to simplify this bill. The purpose of the bill is to lend 
money to farmers who need it but who may be a little doubtful as to credit risk. 
Why complicate it? You have got one penalty in there now. If a man is in 
default you can collect the money because you can take steps to collect it. Then 
on top of that penalty you put in another penalty of extra interest and it is left 
to the judgment of somebody as to whether the man is in default or not. I think 
you would simplify this bill if you Just set out the rate of 5 per cent. Then, if a 
man is in default, if he will not renew the loan or fails to renew it when requested 
to do so, or has renewed it such a number of times that it can be considered in 
default and it is evident that he does not intend to pay it, or as the Deputy 
Minister said, shows he has no intention of paying it, then steps can be taken to 
collect it. That is the penalty that may fall on every man who goes in and 
borrows from a bank. If I borrow from ‘a bank and they give me a 5 per cent 
rate and renewal time comes along and I go in they will often renew it. Some- 
times they say, “No, it must be paid at a certain due date.” If they renew up to 
a certain point and I refuse to pay it they collect it. That is the penalty. Why 
do you not simplify this and say 5 per cent? When a man is in default and 
refuses to take notice of the notices sent to him to come in to make renewal, or 
has renewed for so many times that it is his intention quite apparently not to pay 
the debt then it is up to you to put regulations in there so that the bank can 
take action or you can take action to collect that money. I think that should 
be the only penalty. Why bother with two penalties? 


Mr. Jean: Mr. Chairman, I think this discussion should have taken place on 
section 6, but on the whole I am in favour of Mr. Tucker’s amendment for this 
reason. In my interpretation section 3 is intended to assure the government 
that it will not pay more than 5 per cent to the bank. That is the intention 
of subsection (f) in section 3. I do not know why we should have these words, 
“as long as the borrower was not in default”, because there will be a certain 
lapse of time between the moment the loan will mature and the time when the 
government will pay the loss, and during that period what would be the amount of 
interest? Surely the bank will sustain the loan during that period. As it is 
drafted the bank may charge over 5 per cent within that period when the govern- 
ment will pay. I think the intention of the government was to be sure it will not 
pay more than 5 per cent on the loan when there is a loss. That is why I am 
saying that these words, “as long as the borrower was not in default” do not mean 
anything there. I think I would be in favour of Mr. Tucker’s amendment to 
drop those words. 


Hon. Mr. Insutry: May I say a word about this? Under the regulations 
made under the Home Improvement Act a regulation was made about this 
and the regulation was that a note may provide for the payment by the maker 
of interest at the rate of 7 per cent per annum from the date of default until pay- 
ment upon each instalment of pirncipal in respect of which default of payment 
has continued for at least fifteen days from the due date. The rate of interest 
under the Home Improvement Loans was 6-2 per cent and this regulation 
provided that if an instalment was more than fifteen days overdue it might bear 
interest at 7 per cent from the due date. 
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Mr. McNiven: That gave fifteen days grace. 

Hon. Mr. Itstry: Yes, that would be fifteen days grace really. I suppose 
that the intention was to make some such regulation in reference to these loans. 
The idea of the fifteen days was to give some leeway to borrowers whose default 
was not due to any fault of their own. 

Mr. Mayrank: In considering this I think there is one point that we had 
better keep in mind. We should look at this from the point of view of a branch 
bank manager. He gets to the point where he has to institute collection steps. 
As Mr. Cleaver pointed out, in connection with collection there are costs. If 
steps have to be taken by which you are going to add to the cost of the branch 
bank manager doing business and he cannot have them paid by the borrower 
then there will be the danger of the issuance of a writ too soon and more costs 
being added which may put the borrower in a worse position than before. 
That is not a charging of fees or anything of the sort dealt with in the Act. 
It may very well induce the collector of a loan to take steps more drastic than 
he otherwise would have taken because by taking the less drastic steps he 
does not get any costs of collection and by taking the more drastic he does. 
We may very well make it worse for the borrower by trying to wipe this out. 

Mr. Granam: May I ask a question to clear up something in my mind, 
and about which two of the members have asked me? As to the question of 
the period that the greater interest rate could be charged some have thought 
—and I do not agree with them—that once a loan fell into default and a 
renewal was accepted the renewal could bear a higher rate of interest. In 
my opinion, the subsection is only meant to let the banks charge a higher rate 
of interest during the period of default. If they accepted a renewal under this 
particular Act the farmer would no longer be in default and the renewal 
rate would be subject to the 5 per cent rate; am I right in that? 


Hon. Mr. Instey: You mean, the default is wiped out by the renewal, 
by the new note? 

Mr. Macponatp (Halifax): I do not think that is right. I think once 
a renewal is signed the original indebtedness is extended. 

Mr. Granam: If that is so, then it should be cleared up. In many 
cases where renewals have to be taken beyond the original period of loan the 
only time the higher interest rate would be chargeable should be during that 
part of the time when the loan was in actual default. 


Mr. Macvonatp (Halifax): You don’t clear up an indebtedness by giving 
a renewal note. ! 

Mr, Grauam: I think you do. I think that brings it out of default and 
it would be a farm development loan note and therefor entitled to the low 
interest rate. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, this money is going to be loaned in the 
rural districts. It is an altogether different matter from the home improvement 
loans where the money is loaned to people receiving salaries, wages and so 
on. As in the past, there are going to be times in the future when in various 
parts of the country the people engaged in agriculture for one reason or 
another are not going to be able to repay these loans when due. This is only 
coming into force for a period of three years with the idea and the understand- 
ing that at the end of three years in the light of the experience gained during 
those three years it shall be reviewed and renewed. In other words, it is going 
to be a permanent part of our set-up. Let us take for example, western 
Canada, and consider how we are going to deal with it out there. You are 
going to say to the farmers out there, we will make your obligations repay- 
able but in the event of non-payment you will have your interest rate raised 
to 6 per cent, and we are going to do that by way of regulation; now, the 
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point I want to make is this, how in the world are you going to say by 
regulation that any farmer can pay or cannot pay. In other words, if you 
want the full rate of 6 per cent to be charged against him in the event of 
default you are going to find in most cases the explanation is crop failure. 
And when it comes to a question of crop failure in western Canada you are 
going to have a situation where at the very time he should be paying a low 
rate of interest he is going to have to pay the higher rate. It has been sug- 
gested that the larger amount is required to cover the cost of collection but the 
cost of doing business is estimated at 2-28 per cent; in other words, the cost 
of collection of debts that are in arrears has been included in that 2-28 per 
cent and the man is already paying interest in the 5 per. cent to cover that 
cost of collection and things of that sort. In other words, the 2-28 per cent 
covers not only the ones which are paid when due but as well the loans which 
have to be collected; and I do submit that we should make it very plain to the 
farmers of this country that if they do incur loans that are guaranteed by the 
government that they should know that the cost of these loans is not going 
to be increased by circumstances beyond their control. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: May I say a word. I am content to have the com- 
mittee do anything it likes with this section. Whatever they want to do with 
it is all right. I think that there are perhaps some disadvantages to either 
course of action. We may find that what we do under this section if we take 
these words out will have some bearing on paragraph (h) on page 5; there 
the rate of interest chargeable by the government after they take it over 
would be more than 5 per cent—is there any objection to that? 

Mr. Tucker: I do not think a man who enters into a loan like this, 
guaranteed by his fellow citizens and the country as a whole, during the time 
that he cannot pay should be charged more than 5 per cent. Personally, 
I think 5 per cent is too much but I certainly am definitely against provid- 
ing that he can be charged more than 5 per cent in any case. 

Mr. Pertey: I think the minister is right. The new section deals with 
interest. We have got to have some provision whereby you are going to deal 
with defaulters and I suggest that subsection (h) of section 6 is the section 
dealing with default. I think you should accept Mr. Tucker’s amendment to 
this section and we can discuss the other later. 

The CHArRMAN: Are you ready for the amendment? 


On a show of hands the amendment was carried. 
Clause 4, carried. 

Clause 5, carried. 

Clause 6: 


Mr. Tucker: I suggest that after clause (h): “such rate is not to exceed 
5 per cent per annum simple interest’? would make it very clear to the farmers 
entering into this scheme that they are not going to be penalized by being 
charged a rate higher than 5 per cent. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Why not cut out that last, after the semi-colon? 

Mr. Tucker: They might charge less than 5 per cent; the government 
might find in the case of crop failures in any one part of the country that the 
rate of interest would be cut down to 2 per cent. I think there is gcing to 
be much more legislation of this kind in the future than there has been in 
the past. The lowest rate of interest as it stands is 5 per cent per annum. 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: The place for the amendment, I think, is after the 
word “interest” in line 23; so it would read; “and rate of interest not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum to be charged on payments overdue.” 

Mr. Tucker: That is right. 
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Hon. Mr. Iustey: I would like to have somebody say something as to the 
effect of that; does that follow from the other point? 


Dr. CuarK: I think that follows, if you do not want any protection for 
the government against the persistent defaulter. 

To get back to the point which Mr. Tucker made a few moments ago, 
about us being able to determine whether a borrower is able to pay or not. 
The idea that I had in mind was that we should be able to say that where a 
man definitely has a crop failure, that that would be regarded as inability 
to pay, or as representing his probable inability to pay. That was the kind 
of thing which I had in mind. 


Mr. Tucker: When your people come along to a branch bank and check 
up on these things and the bank manager says this man did not have a crop 
failure and the man says I did have a crop failure; how in the world would 
you manage to decide that question? In other words, I think it would be 
impossible of administration. The basis of this whole scheme is the guarantee 
to the banks—why should we come along now and say they are going to be 
penalized. I think it should be known that all of this intermediate credit 
is to be at the rate of not more than 5 per cent. I am quite convinced that 
5 per cent intermediate farm credit is too high. I hope it will be lower and 
I think we should put a ceiling on it at 5 per cent and not any higher. 

Mr. Macponatp (Halifax): I think that is the effect of subsection (h) of 
section 6 now. I do not think the Governor in Council will be authorized to make 
any regulation that will increase the 5 per cent rate. Under the section we 
passed the rate of interest on the loan paid to the bank is not to exceed 5 per 
cent. And now, the Governor in Council will be empowered to make regulations 
to provide for a higher rate than 5 per cent to apply to payments overdue. 
I would have the section left the way it is. You have it already limited to 
5 per cent: 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Mr. Mundell says the effect is the same in his opinion 
whether he puts the words in or not. That is Mr. Macdonald’s point. 


Mr. Munvetu: If we do not put the words “not exceeding” in I think the 
preferable change would be to drop the words at the end of the section. 


Hon. Mr. Insutey: And the rate of interest? 


Mr. Munpett: That would carry on at 5 per cent on the loan and on 
default. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: Delete the words “and the rate of interest to be charged 
on payments overdue”? 


Mr. Munvetu: In my opinion that would be a consequential change from the 
earlier change. 


Mr. Tucker: Unless the government wants to retain the right to reduce it, 
and I think that might be worth while; because you might have millions of 
dollars outstanding in the case of a crop failure as in 1937 and 1938, and you 
might say that due to that national calamity the rate of interest on all these 
outstanding amounts should be reduced. Of course we could always introduce 
legislation later on, but I think it would be very good to have the power to 
reduce. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: I prefer not. I think it would be better to be left to a 
subsequent action; otherwise it is a sort of notice that if they will default 
and stay that way long enough they will likely reduce the rate of interest. 
The word “and” should go in before the word “the” in line 21 between the 
words “outstanding” and “the” and the words “and the rate of interest to be 
charged on payments overdue” at the end of the subsection should be deleted. 

Mr. Maypank: Those words now do not do any harm after the words have 
been deleted; the only change would be to reduce. 
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Hon. Mr. Iustxey: I prefer not to do that. If it should become a matter 
of policy to do that, then I believe it should be dealt with later. 
(Carried. ) 
The CuHatrMAN: Are there any further amendments to this section? Shall 
the section as amended carry? 
(Carried.) 
Section 7. 
(Carried. ) 
Section 8. 
(Carried. ) 
Section 9. 
Hon. Mr. Iusutry: There is an amendment to section 9. 


Mr. McNevin: I move that subclause 1, clause 9 of bill 134 be amended by 
deleting the word “of” after the word “foregoing” in line 2 on page 7 thereof 
ane By inserting the word “thereupon” after the word ‘‘shall” in line 5 on page 7 
thereof. 

Dr. Ciark: It was a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

(Carried.) 

Clause 10. 

(Carried.) 
Clause 11. 
(Carried. ) 
Clause 12. 
(Carried.) 
Clause 13. 
(Carried.) 
Clause 14. 


Mr. Tucker: Might I ask what the intentions are in this regard? I won- 
dered why the Act should not go into force when it receives the assent of the 
Governor-General? 

Hon. Mr. Insury: Well, the government might want to give some considera- 
tion to the supply situation. These loans are for the purpose of purchasing 
agricultural implements, installations and agricultural equipment, and there is a 
great shortage now. Probably the government would give consideration to the 
supply situation in fixing the date of the proclamation. 

Mr. Tucker: With regard to such things as a farmer is able to buy, the 
fact that he can buy them cheaper should not be harmful. They can only buy 
what there is in supply now. I do not see why they should not buy them as 
cheaply as.they can as soon as possible. 

Mr. Mayspank: I suppose you will have to have a little time for these 
regulations? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: That would be the main consideration, I think. 

Mr. Maysanxk: Would it be reasonable to suppose that the proclamation 
will not be very long delayed? 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: That would be reasonable, I think. 

(Carried. ) 

The CHARMAN: Shall clause 1 carry? 

Mr. GrawAM: Under clause 1, I want to ask something of Dr. Clark. All 
through the consideration of this bill I have had a thought in mind, remembering 
the past history of banking loans in western Canada, that this act may not, in 
western Canada, accomplish the purpose which the government hopes it will. I 
wonder if Dr. Clark will tell us whether he has had any discussion with the 
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banks as to how in their opinion this will permit their making of loans for the 
purposes set out in the Act, in the three prairie provinces? 3 L 

Dr. CuarK: I did have a discussion last week with several of the general 
managers and presidents of the banks and the president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. I am sorry they are not here to-day to speak for them- 
selves. They assured me that they were most anxious to go ahead and make 
this Act as complete a success as it could possibly be made. They were most 
anxious to go forward in making loans under this Act in western Canada and in 
other parts. I thought that someone would be here to-day who would make 
that statement for the banks. | 

Mr. Grauam: I wish to make this statement concerning the viewpoint from 
which I approached this matter, and which is somewhat different from that of 
Mr. Tucker. I think our main problem in western Canada is the one I raised 
some time ago before the committee—the appreciation by the banks of the 
peculiar conditions under which farming is carried on in western Canada, and 
the necessity for the banks realizing the changing periods in which the farmer 
can reasonably be expected to repay. 

Dr. CuarK: I think that is important. 

Mr. Grauam: I do hope that the banks, in the application of this Act and 
in the application of the provisions of the Bank Act, keep that in mind. 

Mr. Tucker: They will be more likely to keep it in mind if we had only 
renewed their charters for two years. 

Mr. Grauam: I disagree with you, Mr. Tucker. I say to you that if the 
banks are the predatory people suggested then there is no hope at all for this 
Act performing the good which we expect. I have a conviction that the banks, 
like the rest of us, have learned a great deal in the last decade and now feel 
their sense of partnership in the national effort being made to maintain our 
national income at the highest possible point; and I am hopeful that the banks 
have learned some of the conditions in western Canada in which the banks 
must fit their policy if they are to fulfill their function in our national economic 
life. I am hopeful, as I say, that in the loan business in western Canada they 
recognize the fundamental that, of necessity, the period from the time of 
borrowing to the time of repayment is conditioned on climatic and crop conditions 
and on price conditions, which makes it different from Ontario, Quebec or the 
maritimes. We as governments and they as banks must, in my opinion, take 
that into account in establishing banking practice in that area, if they wish to 
be fair to the farmers and carry on in this way. . 

The CHatrMAN: Shall section 1 carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuatrMan: Shall the preamble carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuarrMan: Shall the title carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuatrMan: Shall I report the bill? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuarrmMan: Does the bill need to be reprinted? 

Dr. CuarK: There are some amendments. 

The CuarrMaANn: Have we permission to reprint the bill? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The Cuarrman: Is it your pleasure to adjourn until to-morrow morning 
at 11.307 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 


The committee adjourned at 5.42 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
August 2, at 11.30 a.m. 
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August 2, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking aiid Commerce met this day at 11 30 
o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, an Act to incorporate the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, being bill No. 7. Has the deputy minister anything to say by way 
of introduction to the bill? 

Dr. Crark: No, I do not think so. 

The CHarRMAN: We have already had a partial discussion of the bill, you 
will recall. Shall we proceed to consider the bill clause by clause? We will 
allow clause 1 to stand, short title. Clause 2, interpretation. 

Mr. McNevin: There is a slight amendment in clause 2. It is that para- 
graph (d) of clause 2 of bill No. 7 be amended by inserting a comma after 
the word “building” where it appears therein and by adding immediately there- 
after the words, “alteration or repair.” 

Dr. Cuarx: It brings it into line with the Bank Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: What section is that? 

Dr. Cuark: 2(d). 

The CHARMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

(Amendment carried). 

Are there any other amendments? Shall the swtte as amended carry? 

(Carried) 


Clause 3, incorporation; are eats any amendments Bt i Shall the 
section carry? 
(Carried) 
. Clause 4, head office; shall the clause carry? 
(Carried) 


Clause 5. 


Mr. Stacut: In clause 5 it occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that subsection 2 
might be amended by inserting after the word “he” in the seventh line “or any 
member of his family.” In other words, it is aimed at a prohibition against a 
director being himself interested in something on which money is to be advanced, 
and it might be enlarged as against a director or any member of his family. 


Mr. Kintey: Of his immediate family. 


Mr. Stacut: Or any member of his immediate family; that would perhaps 
be wide enough. 


The CuHarrMAn: It is in line, 27 is it not? 
Mr. Epwarps: Line 28. 
Mr. Sutacut: Himself or any member of his immediate family, in line 27. 


Mr. Epwarps: Why not put in relative? What about a married man’s 
brother? 


Mr. StacHtT: My suggestion was, “or any member of his family.” Just 
how that would be construed in law I do not know. 


Mr. Epwarps: What do you mean by “family,” the family of which he is 
the head or the family of which he is a member? 


Mr. StacuHt: You might make it read “any relation.’ 
Mr. Kintey: That is going too far. 
Mr. Epwarps: Or any blood relative. 


Mr. Tucker: All you are saying is that he does not have the right to vote 
on that particular thing. It is not going to make much difference. 
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Mr. Assorr: I do not know that there is any objection to it. I notice 
that it seems to go further than we have done in the Bank Act. Subsection 3 
of section 75 of the Bank Act reads: 


(3) In no case shall a director of the bank be present or vote at a meet- 
ing of the board during the time when loans or advances to himself 
or any firm, company or corporation of which he is a partner or 
director are under consideration. 


Mr, Suacut: Of course, the Bank Act does not commend itself as a model 
to me in all respects. 

Mr. Azssorr: I realize that, Mr. Slaght. 

Mr. CuarrmaAn: Mr. Slaght has a motion. 


Mr. Aspotr: The only thing that occurs to me is that someone has sug- 
gested “relative”, and that is a pretty comprehensive term. 


Mr. Epwarps: I say “blood relative.” 

Mr. Ryan: I think it should be any member of his family. 

Mr. McNevin: After all it is the special interest of the man himself and 
his immediate family. I do not see why a man should not be permitted to 
vote if his brother-in-law had an interest. It is only one vote on a board 
of directors. I support Mr. Slaght’s suggestion, “himself and his immediate 
family.” 

Mr. Epwarps: What do you mean by “immediate family?” 

Mr. McNevin: His own children. 

Mr. Epwarps: Not his brothers? 

Mr. McNevin: Not at all. 


Mr. Assporr: Just as a suggestion to the committee do you think that a 
phrase such as “his wife or child” would be sufficiently comprehensive to give 
protection? 


Mr. Krntey: Is that not his immediate family? 


Mr. Ryan: I think the way. it is, “a member of his immediate family,” is 
sufficient. 


Mr. Apsorr: Perhaps the committee would like to hear Mr. Mundell. 

Mr. Munpeuu: The difficulty with “immediate family” is it is undefined. 
I would think “wife or child, brother or sister” or something along that line 
would be happier from the precise point of view of expressing it. 

Mr. Epwarps: Wife or child, brother or sister; I agree. 

Dr, CuarKk: Wife, child, parent, brother or sister. 

Mr. Krnuey: I think it should be his own immediate family. 

Mr. Tucker: “Immediate family” has no meaning in law. 

Mr. Epwarps: None at all. 

Mr. Krntey: I do not know. about that. 

The CHAIRMAN: How will the amendment read? 


Mr. Axssorr: Would the amendment be satisfactory if it read this way, 
“Himself or any firm or corporation of which he, his wife, child, brother, sister 
or parent, is a partner or director.” 

Mr. BuackmorE: That is good. 

Mr. JEAN: No, I am against that. 

The CuarrMAN: Do you so move, Mr. Slaght? 

Mr. StacutT: Yes, I will so move. 
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The CuarrMaAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Mr. JEAN: On division. 

The CHatrMAN: Is the amendment carried? 

(Carried) 

Mr. Stacut: I have another suggestion, at the end of subsection 2 after 
the word “director” add the words “or shareholder”. That is intended to prohibit 
a man voting on a purchase from himself or any firm or corporation of which 
he is a partner or director. He might be the controlling shareholder in a firm 
without being a director. 

Mr. Axssotr: If I may express my own opinion there it seems to me that 
is going too far. It would mean going over the lists of every company in which 
a man might be a shareholder. He might have five shares in some public com- 
pany with hundreds of thousands of shares outstanding, and in order to qualify 
that company to borrow from the Industrial Development Bank he would 
presumably have to dispose of his shares or take no part in the voting. He 
might forget that he had those shares. 


Mr. Suacut: He is not supposed to forget. When a contract comes up 
beneficial to the corporation in which he has shares it would be just too bad if 
he forgot about that and controlled the company and then voted a favourable 
contract to the corporation in which he is a controlling shareholder. It is up to 
him not to offend against it. If we add that wording, it will cover the situation. 


Mr. Assotrr: I would be entirely in agreement with Mr. Slaght if it were 
restricted to a company which he controlled. I think the point is very well 
taken. 


Mr. Kinury: The directors of this bank are supposed to be officials of the 
government as officers of the Bank of Canada, are they not? Therefore their 
interest is a banking interest all around. 


Mr. Tucker: No. Their directors are appointed from all over the country. 
The solicitor for the wheat pool is a director. 


Mr. Kinury: The section reads: There shall be established a bank, to be 
called the Industrial Development Bank, consisting of those persons as members 
who for the time being comprise the board of directors and the asstistant deputy 
governor of the Bank of Canada.”’ These people are all appointed by the govern- 
ment of Canada as directors of the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Tucker: No. They are people with outside interests. As I say, the 
last appointment was a man who was solicitor of the wheat pool. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Abbott that a person could not get a loan. This only deprives 
him of the right to vote when the loan is in question. He could still get a loan 
from the bank but he could not vote on it. 


Mr. Krnuny: Mr. Chairman, the suggestion is that we are going to bring in 
new directors from the field in this bank. There is no question about it, it is 
an interlocking institution with the Bank of Canada. The directors of the Bank 
of Canada will be directors of this bank Is that not true? 

Dr. Cuark: Yes. 


Mr. Tucker: Yes. But Mr. Kinley forgets that these people who are 
appointed as directors of the Bank of Canada have outside interests. This is a 
very small part of their interests, being directors of the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. KIntEey: How do they vote when they come to the Bank of Canada? 

Mr. Tucker: Because they are directors of the Bank of Canada and ipso 
facto they are directors of the Industrial Development Bank. 
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Mr. Krxtey: I understand that. But I say are they circumscribed as 
directors of the Bank of Canada in their voting? 

Mr. Tucker: In regard to that, there is protection given in the voting 
power of the governor. 

Mr. Stacut: Individuals do not deal with the Bank of Canada as such. 

Mr. Kinuey: No. 

Mr. Sitacut: The Bank of Canada does not make loans to corporations or 
individuals. The same question does not arise, 

Mr. Krxuey: You take Canada to-day, with the stock market, and the 
stock of the C.P.R. and all the other corporations. Everybody in the country 
may hold stock. A man may have two or three shares in the C.P.R. and he 1s 
qualified to vote as a director. It is the same way with the Canadian parliament. 
A man can be a shareholder of any corporation and still be a member of parlia- 
ment. He can be a member of an incorporated company and still be a member 
of parliament. But he cannot himself do certain things. The idea is that in 
company law it is a different person. Everybody in the country -is interested in 
the business of the country and may have shares in corporations, small or large. 
If you carry that too far, you will find that you will have nobody qualified to 
vote when you come to these directors. 

Mr. Asporr: Might I clear up Mr. Slaght’s suggestion? Was it your thought 
that this should extend to brother, sister, parent and wife, to the other class of 
relatives—in the case of brother, sister or parent of the director having a few 
shares in the company? 

Mr. Stacut: No, it was not. 

Mr. Assorr: I did not think it was. 

Mr. Suacut: Just to the director himself. They might well have shares 
that he did not know anything about; but he knows whether he has shares in 
the company that comes to this bank to borrow money, and he ought to refrain 
from voting to this extent. ! 

Mr. Apporr: Your suggestion was to add the word “relatives” to the sub- 
cection. In view of the first amendment, it would therefore extend to brother, 
sister, parent and so on. That would necessitate a change in the previous word- 
ing. I assumed that was your intention, by your later remarks. If you add the 
words “or in which he is a shareholder” it will restrict it to the individual. That 
is what you want. 

Mr. StaGHT: Quite so. 

Mr. Apporr: There is no objection to that, I do not think. 

The CHairMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mempsrs: Carried. 

The CuairMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Carried. 

The CuarrMAN: Clause 6. Shall the clause carry? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CuarmrMan: Clause 7? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CuarirMAN: Clause 8: staff, branches and agents. 

Some Hon. Mempsers: Carried. 

The CHArRMAN: Clause 9: branches and agents. Shall the clause carry? | 

Some Hon. Mempsers: Carried. 

The CuarrMan: Clause 10: delegation of authority. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 
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The CHairMAN: No amendments? Shall the clause carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Clause 11: bylaws. Shall the clause carry? 
Some Hon. Mempsers: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Clause 12: capitalization, shares. Bank of Canada sub- 
scription for shares. Are there any amendments? 


Some Hon. MremBers: Carried. 


The CHAtrMAN: The clause is carried. Then clause 13: issue and sale of 
bonds and debentures. Shall the clause carry? 


Some Hon. Mempsers: Carried. | 

The CHatrMAN: Clause 14: aggregate liabilities. Shall the clause carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHatrMan: Clause 15: business and power. 


Mr. Stacut: With regard to clause 15, Mr. Chairman, I want to put these 
views before the committee before it is carried. You will note that this is a 
section which absolutely governs the power of the new bank with regard to the 
conditions and the persons to whom they may make loans. It reads: “Subject 
to section 14 of this Act, in order to provide credit or other financial resources 
which would not otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions’”— 
which means to the borrower at reasonable terms and conditions, then and then 
only may this bank lend the taxpayers’ money to a prospective borrower. I 
think that is a grave situation. I do not know to what extent the Department 
of Finance have considered that. I want to put it this way, that it will, in my 
view, be a God’s blessing to the banks because no man can borrow this money 
unless he has first endeavoured to borrow it from a bank. 


Mr. Buatr: And the loan company. 


Mr. Sitacut: And the loan companies, the trust companies and even the 
companies that we authorized—these finance companies—to lend up to 26 per 
cent. I think, from the way it is worded now, he will have to show that, because 
parliament has put their blessing upon that kind of rate of interest to be charged 
a needy borrower. A man comes in and his reputation is not acceptable to his 
bank, the loan company or the trust company. 


Mr. McNevin: Just there, Mr. Slaght, may I say that it is not always that 
he is not acceptable, but that the class of security that he might have, accord- 
ing to the Bank Act they might not be permitted to take. 


Mr. StacutT: Oh, well; if you are going to try to interpret it in that way, 
let us say so—that they may only lend on a type of security which the banker 
is not permitted to loan on. I appreciate my friend’s point that there are other 
elements, from what little I know about banking, which the banker sits down 
and considers when a man comes in for a loan. Probably the first and very 
important element is what is the moral risk, what is his reputation in his com- 
munity, has he had a fire, has he had a couple of failures or vice versa, or is he 
a good moral risk? Secondly, what security does he offer for the loan? Now, 
the bank or trust company or insurance company lend under their loaning 
powers, and private estate funds are loaned to the extent of untold millions 
and he has got to endeavour to secure his loan from all that type and class 
of money lenders, and the money lenders whose sole business is usury—I do not 
use that word in any offensive sense—whose duty to their shareholders is mak- 
ing a loan where there is a reasonable chance of being repaid look that man 
over and scrutinized his security, and although it is their business to lend money, 
they say that the security is not good enough, that it is-hazardous, that it is 
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a risk and that they will not lend this man any money on that security: then 
he can march off down the street to this bank of ours and borrow the taxpayers’ 
money on security that no lending institution would lend on. 


\Ir. McCann: There is nothing to justify that interpretation here. 
Mr. SuacutT: Let me read it to you. 


Mr. McCann: It says on terms. It is not available on reasonable terms and 
conditions. 


Mr. Stacut: Are the terms and conditions of a bank, of a loaning institution, 
of a trust company or insurance company on unreasonable terms? 


Mr. Kintey: It might be unreasonable in as far as the type of loan is 
concerned because this is for long term credits and banks are opposed to long 
term credits because in their set up they want circulation. Or it might be that 
because of the type of the loan, upon the very virtue of this pill, it would be 
unreasonable to get the loan. I should like to hear that discussed, because I am 


not clear on it myself. 


Mr. Apsorr: I wonder if Mr. Slaght would allow me to make a statement. 
We have a suggested amendment to this section— 


Mr. Suacut: I should like to hear it. 
Mr. Assotr: —which the committee might like to have before proceeding. 


Mr. Stacut: I am friendly to this bill, but I do not want us to dig a 
sink hole into which to pour the taxpayers’ money on dogs and cats, to use the 
parlance of the street, on that type of loan which a banker would not touch with 
a 10-foot pole. 


Mr. Buair: I wonder if you have the report from British Columbia. They 
have an Act similar to this, and according to the newspapers 40 per cent were 
failures. Have you got a report on the results? 


Dr. Cuark: I have no report on that. 
The Cuamman: Mr. Mundell, do you know anything about it? 
Mr. Munpgetu: No. 


Mr. Assorr: I should like to put before the committee the proposed 
amendment. I quote from section 19: “That the words ‘which would not 
otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions’ ”—that those words 
be struck out and that the following words be substituted therefor: “In any 
case or class of cases would not in the opinion of the board otherwise be 
available on reasonable terms and conditions”; so that the preliminary part of 
the section would then read: “Subject to section 14 of this Act, in order to 
provide credit for financial resources which in any case or class of cases would 
not, in the opinion of the board, otherwise be available on reasonable terms and 
conditions, the bank may...” 


Mr. Suacut: I do not think that cures what I have in mind at all. In 
fact it makes it almost worse. . Assume for the moment that you gentlemen at 
the head table are the board and that Dr. McCann is coming along for a loan. 
You are going to have in some way—not as mindreaders—to question him to 
Gnd out if it is a loan which in the first place he has tried to get somewhere 
else. If he says that he has not then you have to dissect, and you haye to say 
to yourself, 1f you are conscientious in carrying out your duty of lending the 
taxpayers’ money, either that his reputation—you would not say that in this 
case—let us take a man named Smith and get away from personalities—you 
would have to say either that his reputation is shaky or that you doubt that his 
banker would lend him money, or you have to say that the security he has 
offered was such that in your opinion no bank would lend him money or no 
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trust. company would lend him money or no insurance company fund or estate 
would risk their money on that kind of loan; so we will let him have the 
taxpayers’ money. I think that is a vicious principle. 


Mr. Assorr: You are overlooking the fact, I think, Mr. Slaght, that the 
loan which Smith may apply for is not the type of loan which the commercial 
banks are empowered under their charters to make. 


Mr. SutacHT: Just say so then; put it in the amendment. 


Mr. Apsotr: I have not finished. Or which established banking practice 
does not recognize as being an ordinary commercial banking loan. JI know 
it has been said time and time again in this committee and in the house that 
the commercial banks on balance make reasonably short term loans, for a year 
or not much longer than a year; and the loans which it is contemplated this 
institution will make are for a very much longer time. 

Mr. SuacHT: My answer would be— 

Mr. Assotr: So far as the insurance companies are concerned, there again 
they lend for perhaps five years, seldom longer than five years, sometimes ten 
years, but in the past, in my experience, they have not made a policy of 
lending on industrial property. 

Mr. Suacut: I suggest the hon. member knows in his experience as a solicitor 
of one of our great banks that each bank in Canada has a subsidiary trust 
company? 

Mr. Assotrr: Yes. The only point I would like to correct there is that 
I am not a solicitor for one of our great banks. Thank you for the compliment. 
Still, to carry on your statement, I have acted for banks in the past, but I am 
not a solicitor for a bank. I just want to get the record straight on that. 

Mr. Stacut: We will leave that phase of the matter aside. I think my 
friend knows something about banking and knows that our banks have wholly 
controlled subsidiary trust companies? 

Mr. Axssorr: No, they have not. 

Mr. Stacut: They have not wholly controlled— 

Mr. Asgsort: No, not at all. 

Mr. SitaAcutr: —trust companies to which they send the type of business 
-which, under the Bank Act, they are not handling themselves? - 

Mr. Assortr: I have no knowledge as to that. 

Mr. Suacut: Where is the annual report of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce? Is it here? They have a subsidiary. It is not a money lending sub- 
sidiary? You are quite wrong. 

Mr. Axssotr: I am not wrong. I tell you there is not a bank in this country 
that has a wholly owned trust company subsidiary. 

Mr. Sutacut: Take the Royal Bank. They have their own trust company, 
so-called. 

Mr. Assotr: They have a trust company with which, pope ay they are 
in very close relationship, but they have no— 

Mr. Siacut: Leave it that way. 

The CuHatRMAN: The word “wholly” is the word complained of. 

Mr. Stacut: Leave out “wholly” and say trust companies in which they 
have substantial control and authority. 

Mr. Assorr: No. I do not think that is a correct statement either. 

Mr. Stacut: What is the Bank of Commerce doing in its return showing 
a subsidiary trust company? 

Mr. Assorr: I do not know anything about the bank. 
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Mr. Suacur: Will you enlighten me if I am wrong? 
The CuHatrMAN: Perhaps Mr. Tompkins could tell us. 


Mr. Stacut: Is it not so that most of our trust companies have working 
in close company with them trust companies in which they are interested and 
which in some instances are wholly financed by the bank? 


Mr. Tomrxins: No. I say that is absolutely wrong. 
Mr. StacutT: What type of company is that? 


Mr. Tompxtns: So far as trust companies are concerned, it is on the record 
in the 1934 proceedings in the case of the Bank of Montreal, where they declared 
at that time—it is still a fact—that they own no shares whatsoever in the Royal 
Trust Company. It is true that certain of the directors of the bank are directors 
also of the trust company. The same situation almost precisely exists as to 
the relationship between the Montreal T rust Company and the Royal Bank of 
Canada and the National Trust Company and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Mr. StacutT: Let me put it this way. Trust companies with interlocking 
directorates carry on the business of lending money alongside bankers but lend 
to a type of borrower to whom the bankers are prohibited from lending by the 
provisions of the Bank Act. There is a close interlocking there. What I am 
suggesting is 1 we go back to this board of directors, under the proposed amend- 
ment of my friend, Mr. Abbott, they have got to sit down and say, if you are 
following this wording, “not otherwise available,” in the opinion of the board 
would not be otherwise available. If you are honest in your duty, and I assume 
you would be, Mr. Towers and all his directors cannot just guess at itsWvThey 
have got to create a foundation on which they can form an honest opinion that 
that kind of loan is so bad that no trust company, no bank, no loan corporation 
will, on the security that is offered, grant the man a loan. if 


Mr. Asporr: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, to say they would form. that 
opinion on the basis the loan was so bad no other institution would lend on it 
is a complete misstatement of what is the real position. They would come 
ta the conclusion that the loan is of such a type that no existing institution 


would be in a position to make a loan on reasonable terms and conditions. 
Mr. Stacut: Let us amend the Act and say So. 


Mr. Apporr: As I explained when this bill was in second reading in the 
house one of the main purposes of the bill is to fill the gap which exists in our 
financial arrangements in this country with respect to borrowers of small and 
medium sized amounts for medium term capital. 


Mr. Suacur: If that is the real purpose of the bill it is very badly drafted 
because as drafted now, and if we adopt the amendment you suggest, a man 
who has been refused a loan by his bank can go right into this bank and borrow 
money. If you mean to confine it to the type of loan which no other lending 
institution can accept then let us say so, but it does not mean that at all in 
the language you have used either in your amendment or in the bill as drafted. 
It is very simple to say so, if you are right that that is the real purpose of this 
bill and you are not going to put up a bank which can take the cats and dogs 
that bankers and trust companies refuse, and make it clear. | 


Mr. Apporr: Perhaps the committee would allow me to read what Mr. 
Towers said on that point in our proceedings on March 29th at page 31 of the 
report of the committee. 

“There is one final point I would like to touch upon if I may. Mr. 
Slaght suggested that the effect of the wording of section 15 of the bill— 
that is the section we are now considering— 


‘namely to provide credit or other financial resources which would not 
otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions would make it 
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necessary for the Industrial Development Bank to make sure that every 
potential lender had been canvassed by the applicant before the Industrial 
Development Bank could properly make a loan. Obviously it would not 
be practicable for the management to go to any such lengths. Leaving 
aside the legal question for the moment, my opinion is that the bank 
would have to operate along the following lines: if an applicant wanted 
a loan of a type in which a commercial bank might reasonably be inter- 
ested the Industrial Development Bank would see that he discussed the 
matter with at least one representative bank normally doing this kind 
of business; if the credit requested was one which might be expected to be 
available by the issue of securities I think the development bank would 
want to know that he had talked to someone in that business to see if 
arrangements could be made; and similarly if it was the type of business 
which might well be done by an insurance company or a mortgage or 
trust company he should have some contacts of that kind before coming 
to us. The wording of section 15, so far as I understand it, was intended 
to confirm the thought expressed in the preamble of the bill that the 
Industrial Development Bank was to supplement existing lenders rather 
than displace them. For practical reasons I do not see how an absolute 
guarantee can be given that every potential lender in the country will be 
approached, in fact I am not sure that this would be entirely desirable. 
Perhaps the public interest would be better served by leaving lenders 
some incentive to look for business themselves. If the present wording 
of the section means that the Industrial Development Bank could not 
legally proceed in the way I have described, then I think the wording 
needs to be changed. In view of the terms of the preamble of the bill I 
think it is clear that the Industrial Development Bank should operate to 
supplement rather than displace whether or not a similar thought is 
actually incorporated in section 15.” 


The amendment, of course, which I have suggested is to get over any possible 
question of legal interpretation that the directors of the bank would have to 
make sure that every potential lender had been canvassed. 


Mr. Sracut: Then, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Governor’s statement 
just read by the hon. gentleman makes very clear what I said that this is not 
confined at all to lending on a type of loan that the banks are not permitted 
themselves to lend on. Mr. Towers’ statement of what would be the duty of the 
board of this bank, that if it was the type of loan that a bank could make or if 
it was the type of loan a trust company could make then before lending to this 
fellow they should ascertain whether he had been to his bank or not, clearly shows 
that the Governor of the Bank of Canada interprets this Act as being an Act 
where they may lend to the type of borrower who could borrow from a bank if 
the banker would take the risk. Take the refinement that has just been put 
forward. Does it get away from the fact that we are passing legislation here 
that will enable taxpayers’ money to be loaned (a) in one case where a borrower 
went to his bank and the bank would not lend him money; (b) where a borrower 
went to a trust company, who perhaps relax a little more than the banks do, 
and the trust company would not lend him money or (c) where he went to a 
mortgage company and the mortgage company would not take a chance on it. 
Yet we are going to authorize a group of men—and I think we could not have 
a better group than the Governor and the officers of the Bank of Canada—to 
administer an Act of this kind, but it is the principle of the thing that I think is 
almost going mad in the matter of furnishing funds to people, where men of 
thirty or forty years experience in determining who can safely be given a loan 
and who cannot are disregarded and we grant money to the type of borrower 
where the man whose life study has been the banking business says it is not a 
fit loan for us to take a chance on. 
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Mr. McNevin: At least we must admit Mr. Slaght’s opinion of the banking 
fraternity is on the upgrade. However, that is only a passing reference. 


Mr. Suacur: I have never cast the slightest reflection on the banking 
fraternity and my friend well knows that. ’ | 


Mr. McNevin: This reads, “A person engaged in or about to engage in an 
industrial enterprise in Canada.” I can see the possibility of a case where 
persons might come into the country from Europe where they had been engaged 
in successful operations but all they would have left would be their knowledge 
of business and their skill. Their securities, their capital stock and everything 
has been wiped out of existence. These people come in; they are worth-while 
people and establish here in this country or in the United States, but they have 
not the security that trust companies, insurance companies or banks might wish 
to advance money on. I think that is a gap where the state can step in with the 
taxpayers’ money and take a chance to advantage. I believe that is one illus- 
tration where this type of financial institution can be of value. It has that 
broader field and is not restricted as the banks and some of these other institu- 
tions are restricted by the law as to what they can lend. 


Mr. Buatr: In regard to what the last gentleman has said, it says a company 
engaged in or about to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada. It does 
not deal with new companies only. It deals with those that are at present 
engaged in an industrial enterprise. What we would like to know is if a person 
has engaged in some industrial enterprise and it has been found that the liability 
was not good—and there are apt to be many of those at the close of the war— 
and they have borrowed money from the banks will the banks tell this person 
to go and get money from the Industrial Development Bank to save them in the 
situation where the liability is poor. That is, will the banks use this industrial 
bank as a safeguard for their bad loans; that is, the industries that are about 
to go bankrupt? Should we not have some protection for the people so that we 
will not be paying to companies that are defunct because they have borrowed 
their money from the banks? I should like some protection there. 


The Cuatrman: I think we should have a statement from the deputy 
minister. 


Mr. Stacut: Yes. 


Dr. CuarK: Dr. Blair, whatever the banks might want to do, I do not think 
the Industrial Development Bank would take that kind of loan. But there may 
be cases like this, and I have seen a good many of them in my experience, where 
a small group, say two or three brothers, or perhaps one individual has started 
a small business and they have produced a good product. They have made a 
success of it and the market develops on it and they need additional fixed capital 
in the business. They have not enough of their equity in the business to provide 
for the volume of business that they can do now. An ordinary bank could 
legitimately say, “Our business is to lend working capital, short-term working 
capital. What you need in your business is capital that will stay there per- 
manently; that is, permanent capital. If you could get an additional amount 
of permanent capital, then we could finance your ordinary working capital from 
season to season.” I have known many little businesses of that sort that go then 
to ‘try to find that fixed or permanent capital. They go to an investment 
business or a bond house and they are told, “Oh, no, nobody knows you. You 
are too small. - You are in a remote section of the country and you are too 
small. We could not sell your securities even on 10 per cent interest basis”. 
They turn them down. The insurance companies are not interested. The trust 
companies are not interested. That kind of organization could go to the 
industrial bank and put up its case. If the industrial bank, after very careful 
investigation, said, “Yes, these fellows have proven efficiency, real efficiency in 
management; they have a good product and it has a good market and they need 
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more permanent capital in that business”. The bank could step in and help 
out and keep that company on its feet, expanding its operations and making 
a real contribution to the national income of this country and the soundness of 
its economy, in my opinion. That is just one type of case that has come to me 
by the score. 


Mr. Stacut: I think the explanation we have just received condemns this 
principle out of hand. Parliament two months ago dealt with the matter of 
the nationalization of the banks and dealt with it adversely on the theory of 
the great bulk of the members in the house that it was not desirable for the 
taxpayers of Canada to enter into the business of commercial banking. That 
was the theory on which it was condemned, that the taxpayer should not take 
over the business of making commercial loans to Smith, Jones or Brown. Now 
we find in this Banking and Commerce Committee a bill that has, in my judg- 
ment, a far more vicious principle than the taxpayer entering upon the business 
of taking over commercial loans—that is, good commercial loans of the country. 
We are going to have the taxpayer entering into the business of making com- 
mercial loans that are—I do not like to use the word “rotten.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Non-economic. 


Mr. Sitacut: Non-economic and terribly risky, when none of the companies 
whose business it that of lending money, will touch it. 


Dr. Ciark: May I say there— 


Mr. Suacut: Let me finish, Dr. Clark, if you please. Dr. Clark says to 
us or he illustrates his case by brothers or somebody or other who wants to have 
permanent capital to carry on an industrial business in Canada and his idea 
is that the taxpayers’ money is now going to start in to finance, if it is textiles, 
a small firm; and the Dominion of Canada is going to put its money in to 
finance a small textile firm against the other textile men in Canada who are 
carrying along with their own capital, risking and financing through themselves 
and the chartered banks. Then we are going to enter into the business of the 
country practically on all types of lines and finance the man who cannot carry 
on that business unless the government bank gets behind him. That is a grave 
departure. Many people think that the government has put its nose into business 
too much already and ought to keep its nose out of business and leave it to the 
business men of the country. During the war it has been, of course, necessary, 
and I think we are all pretty well agreed on that. But it 1s paternalism for 
shifty borrowers who cannot get it through the regular sources and either you are 
going into commercial banking on the worst type of security or you are going to 
invest in permanent capital to go into industrial plants on the most risky kind 
of security, that the mortgage companies will not touch, that no respectable bond 
broker will finance in order to put a bond issue out and let free enterprise finance 
it. You are going to throw this country into carrying on that type of business 
with the taxpayer’s money with the maximum of risk and the minimum chance 
of reward and enter into fields which the bulk of the people of Canada up to this 
date at least have condemned out of hand. I say that we ought to pause before 
we do that. 

Dr. Crark: Mr. Slaght, if I may just say a word here I should like to. 
First, these are not commercial loans in the sense in which you are using the term. 
The type of illustration I was making was a loan that was not suitable for 
commercial banks or chartered banks to make. I thought I made that perfectly 
clear. This is primarily permanent capital that is needed to supplement the 
ordinary type of loan made by chartered banks for working capital purposes. 
In the second place, they are not bad loans and not “rotten” loans at all. They 
are a lot of very good loans. 


Mr. Stacut: That is what you say. 
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Dr. CuarK: Well, I have seen them. And the way they have to get them 
financed, if they can get them financed at all, is by going to some wealthy 
individual, some sugar daddy or angel, as they say; and if they get them financed 
in that way, it is at a sacrifice of 50 or more per cent of the stock, plus a very 
substantial rate of interest on the money that is lent. The result is to contribute 
to the concentration of industry in the hands of a few people and to lose the 
advantage of some of the small sndustries which have grown up by real hard 
work and real efficiency over a period of years. Then in the third place, if I may 
just make this point very briefly, I think the taxpayers will be far sounder, far 
better protected if, as a result of this and other measures, we can get this economy 
working fully, expanding, operating soundly, with no sound credit. needs left 
unsatisfied. 1 think the taxpayer and everybody else in the community will be 
far better protected and far more prosperous if we can do that. 


Mr. Kinuey: Mr. Chairman — 


The CyarrMan: Pardon me, Mr. Kinley, but I think Mr. Gray asked for 
the floor some time ago. 


Mr. Gray: I wanted to ask Dr. Clark a question. I am disturbed, as a 
result of this discussion which has arisen,—and which I think is a very serious 
discussion,—as to how you are going to supervise these loans. My mind goes 
back to the committee on national housing some years ago, of which I was a 
member, and in which, as I recall, we had before us the making of federal loans 
to municipalities and provinces ‘n connection with housing, not having the link-up 
that we have to-day through the lending institutions which could keep a close 
personal supervision over the housing loans. My recollections of the evidence 
that came out in the course of the committee was that, supervision being lacking, 
we had tremendous losses in connection with the loans—that is, the dominion 
government. Now, I foresee the very same thing happening here if we are going to 
lend, as you said, to remote industries that would not otherwise be able to 
borrow from a lending institution—small industrial concerns, say, unless we have 
some personal contacts such as are viven by banks or trust companies—l foresee 
that very very serious loss to this country, and I would like to know what you 
have in mind as to this provision. 


Dr. CuarK: In the first place, we did not lose any money as the result 
of the housing loans made after the last war. We lent our money to provincial 
eovernments, and I think that practically all those loans have now been paid 
back. 

Mr. Stacut: Is that not the same taxpayer? It is the taxpayer. we have to 
look after. E 


Dr. Crark: I am telling you what the facts are. In the second place, 
when we went into the National Housing Act we provided for supervision of those 
loans; we made something over $80,000,000 of loans during the last nine years and 
the losses have been under $1,000. | 


Mr. Gray: Because of lending institution close supervision. 


Dr. Cuark: Because we also provided supervision and laid down conditions 
under which those loans could be made, provided for sound standards of con- 
struction, provided for a sound basis of lending which as somebody said yesterday, 
was an adaptation of the terms of repayment to the income conditions of the 
borrower and to the times at which his payments come in. I think the principle 
of monthly instalments for the payment of principal, interest and taxes and so on 
was the main operating feature in assuring no losses under those housing loans. 
Now, when we come to this Industrial Development Bank it is to be a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Canada, and in my opinion the Bank of Canada has got to set 
up probably the ablest set of bankers or people skilled in the making of loans 
that any institution has in this country; and it will have to provide that 
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supervision itself—that inspection and supervision; and I am sure that that is 
what will happen. I think you will be proud of the results of the working of 
this bank. 

Mr. Tucker: Might I ask you to explain a thought which has been in 
my mind this morning—I think the point has been covered, but I do not remem- 
ber the explanation: why should this question of intermediate credits to be 
provided to small industries throughout the country be treated different from 
intermediate credits provided for farmers throughout the country? 


Dr. CuarK: I think the minister gave the answer to that question in his 
speech on the second reading of the Bank Bill in the house when he was asked 
a question by somebody. The difference is essentially this: in the case of 
the Farm Improvement Loans bill and the home improvement loans that were 
made in the past we have had and will have a vast number of small loans 
that can be more or less standardized. We cannot lay down any detailed condi- 
tions to apply to these loans, and there will be a great number of them, hundreds 
of thousands of them, but we can apply a principle of pool guarantee as we 
have done successfully in the Home Improvement Loans and which I think 
will work out successfully in the new Farm Improvement Loans program. In 
the type of situation you contemplate for this industrial bank bill, you cannot 
lay down detailed conditions with anything like precision; you have to allow 
for discretion, efficiency, sound judgment, and in the second place the number 
of loans will not be great enough to give you the high degree of diversification 
that you will have in those other lending programs. That is the answer to 
the question. 

Mr. Suacut: May I ask this: you tell us that the diversity of loans will 
not be great— 

Dr. CruarKk: Will not be as great. 

Mr. Suacur: The bank staff which you visualize will be set up is here 
in Ottawa in the Bank of Canada headed by Mr. Graham Towers, the Governor. 


Dr. CuarK: With the power to establish branches. 


Mr. Suacut: Are you going to establish branches all over Ganda? Think 
of the machinery you will extend. Take the case of a man who wants a loan 
out in Nanaimo or up in Cochrane or in La Pas in Manitoba, what facilities 
have these gentlemen in the Bank of Canada in Ottawa to make any personal 
check upon his personal credit or the type of security he is offering, the site 
of his business or anything else. You will have to set up a tremendous machine 
if you are going to administer this efficiently; and you would not have the 
nerve to write to the manager of a chartered bank in Nanaimo or La Pas 
and ask him to make a report to you on the financial standing of this sort of 
business. You cut clear and go outside of the chartered bank business. Don’t 
you agree with me that the expense incidental to proper surveys to safeguard 
against risks will be out of all proportion if you are right in saying that you 
will only make a few loans? 


Dr. Cuark: I did not say we would only make a few loans; I said that 
the loans would obviously not be made in the numbers that we had to make 
under the Home Improvement Loan Guarantee Act or will make under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. There were hundreds of thousands of loans 
under the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act. There will be hundreds 
of thousands of them. under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. Under this 
bill there will be a much smaller number of loans. They will not run into the 
hundreds of thousands; they may not go into the tens of thousands; I do not 
know how many there will be. In the second place, of course we will have 
the nerve to ask for any information we can get from a bank which has knowledge 
of the particular business that is being carried on. 
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Mr. Stacut: May I interrupt you? If you do call the banker up about it 
and he has turned the loan down and reported to his head office and they will 
not touch it, what kind of report will you get from him? 


Dr. CuarK: We will use that report in the way it should be used; we will 
not accept any report at its face value necessarily. In the second place, on the 
question of organization the power is taken here to establish branches and offices 
or agents throughout the country. 


Mr. StacutT: That is one of the things that disturb me. 


Dr. Crark: As I look at it that will develop over a period of time as the 
demand for this type of loan develops; but I would also think it would be 
necessary—I wish Mr. Towers were here to speak about this—l think it will 
be necessary to have a travelling group of skilled loan or credit men who will 
go about visiting various sections of the country from which applications have 
been received. I do not look for any large organization to be built up, but I look 
for a very able and a very competent organization to be built up; it need not 
be large. Mr. Towers, in the early stages of the meeting of this committee, gave 
the committee some estimate of what he considered to be the probable operating 
costs of this business and what it might be expected to earn over a period of time. 


Mr. Stacut: There are two points arising out of what you are telling us. 
You are aware, I have no doubt, that in this country in the last twenty years 
we have built up a magnificent organization headed by what are known as 
investment bankers to whom business men g0 when they have assets that 
would warrant a small bond issue or a preferred stock issue, and those investment 
bankers have tremendously assisted in the development of industry in this 
country. That is what they are for. You are, apparently, going in to compete 
with them in as far as you have in mind the fact that you are going to lend 
to a fellow permanent capital to put into a factory when he has not got assets 
that are sufficient to warrant the ordinary lender in lending the money to him. 
The second point is this. Under item 2 of section 15 you are going to lend to 
receivers, managers, liquidators appointed under any winding-up Act, or a 
custodian, interim receiver or trustee under the Bankruptcy Act, and so on. 
You are going to lend money to that type of trustee. Take a town of 10,000 
or 20,000 people. There have been three merchants carrying on in the same line 
of business there for twenty years. One fellow has become a drinker, has had 
bad judgment and his business has gone to pot. He has gone into bankruptcy. 
The two other merchants by thrift and their wives working early and late have 
built up sound businesses, and the taxpayers’ money is going to be used to 
finance the bankrupt to go on again at the risk of repeating his performance in 
competition with the two men who have earned the right by their own hard 
labour and thrift to carry on without competition from the Dominion of Canada 
in their own town, because that is what you are doing. The Dominion of Canada 
is stepping into that town and financing the bankrupt as against the two solid 
merchants. I see Mr. Coldwell here. It is exactly along the lines of nationaliza- 
tion of the banks. If he nationalizes the banks he would set up a department 
where they would lend even though the oflicers of the chartered banks he 
might be going to employ would tell him it was a bad loan. We are going into 
the bad loan business. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberlund): Would you permit an interruption? 
Mr. Suacut: Certainly. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I would suggest that the name of this 
bank be changed to lame ducks incorporated. 

Mr. Sracut: Sure losers incorporated would be another good name for it. 
Suppose the taxpayers were asked to go in and finance a man who has made a 
failure of his business, or a trustee in bankruptcy until he gets back into it 
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again; are we not going a bit mad in what we are attempting to do with public 
money? If you are going to go in for full nationalization of the banks and all 
industry in this country that is one thing, but I thought we were to keep the 
government out of business and let it supervise business but not participate. 
Take the case where the taxpayers under this bill lend a man $50,000, he staggers 
along for two years, or his trustee in bankruptcy does and then it is a total loss, 
or 2 cents on the dollar. You are out that amount of money. How can you 
justify that when you went into it with your eyes open and loaned money to a 
man who could not get it from anybody in the money lending business? 


Dr. Ciark: If I may answer that, I think there are two points. Let me 
take the second point first. In dealing with that second point Mr. Slaght was 
speaking of the three merchants in a town. This bank could not lend to any 
merchants at all. 


Mr. Stacutr: I meant carrying on their little industries. 


Dr. Ciark: It would be an industrial enterprise. There would not likely 
be three competing ones of the same kind in the same town, but that is not 
important. If you think you cannot trust the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and the organization he will build up not to make loans to bankrupts, as you 
say, with a few other adjectives, I do not think you should consider this at all. 
This is not for that purpose. It is for the purpose of enabling small industrial 
enterprises, primarily small industrial enterprises or medium-size enterprises, 
to remain alive or get going and to obtain money where they cannot otherwise 
get funds through the ordinary commercial channels. I do not think it 
contravenes the principle at all about the matter of nationalization of the banks. 
This is a bank which is intended to do things which private enterprise cannot, 
in the nature of things, do. 


Mr. Suacut: Have you read sub-clause 2? 


Dr. Ciark: I have read the whole bill. It is intended to do the things 
which private enterprise is not capable really of performing, and I have seen 
it operate in this country and in the United States. The need is real, I can 
assure you from my own personal experience. Let me take your first point, 
which was that the investment bank, the bond house, could finance all these 
things. Jiave you ever gone in to an investment bank or a bond house to try 
to sell a bond, a debenture issue or a stock issue of a little business that is 
unknown, without a long record of earnings behind it? They cannot do it. 

Mr. StacuTr: Why not? Because the risk is too great. 

Dr. Crarx: No. It is not that at all. 

Mr. Stacur: Of course it is. 

Dr. Cuark: Because all that a bond house does is to retail the bonds, 
debentures or shares of stock of an enterprise; and unless that enterprise 1s 
well known to the public and has a long substantial record of experience 
behind it, a bond house—and I speak from personal experience in this also— 
cannot sell the securities of such a concern or certainly cannot sell them except 
at perfectly fantastic prices, which the little business cannot stand. 

The CHarrman: May I ask a question here? You have used the words, 
Mr. Deputy Minister, several times— 

Dr. CuarK: Perhaps I spoke too fast. 

The Cuarrman: —“small and medium”. Would you please speak in actual 
figures in that respect? What do you mean by “small and medium”? 

Dr. CuarK: It will vary a bit, depending on the type of financing you are 
thinking of. But let us take this last type of case that we have been dealing 
with, the securities of a business to be financed by an investment or a bond 
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house. In New York it is known—it is an established principle accepted by 


everybody—that you cannot sell at any reasonable price a bond or stock issue 
less in amount than $1,000,000, or about $1,000,000. i 

The CuarrMAn: Take Canada. We figure differently. 

Dr. Cuark: Coming to Canada, then— 

Mr. Suacut: We are not comparable at all with New York. 

The CuarrMaNn: No. 

Dr. Cuark: I am coming to Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us allow the deputy minister to continue. 

Dr. CrarK: I would say in Canada that, normally, if your issue is much 
below $500,000, it would be practically impossible to get it financed unless for 
some special reason the name of the firm and its reputation was widely estab- — 
lished over a long period of years as the result of the product it produced or 
some special high earning capacity. In a few exceptional cases you could 
probably sell a bit of an issue of $200,000 or $300,000. But normally, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to get a bond: house or a syndicate of bond houses to 
take an issue much below $500,000 sn this country. You can perhaps do it in 
some of the local markets; perhaps, say, in Vancouver a local house could put 
away an issue of $100,000 or $200,000. But I am speaking of the general 
situation, the practical situation. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): May I ask a question? 
Mr. Tucker: In regard to that— 

Mr. Krntey: Mr. Chairman— 

The CHatrman: Mr. Kinley has the floor. 


Mr. Krxtey: I think you struck an important point, Mr. Chairman, when 
you asked the witness what would be the amount they could loan. | 


Mr. Suacut: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Krxtey: The deputy minister has stressed that this is for the help 
and preservation of small industries. I think we should keep it there, and if 
we keep it there we are on fairly sound ground. I agree to a large extent with 
what Mr. Slaght and Mr. Gray said about the hazards of this kind of business. 
If we, by government intervention, bring into play uneconomic forces in the 
industry of this country, we are not only destroying the industry that we hope 
to help, but we will destroy the others which are around it, because you can 
create a situation that will bring about chaos, and if you do that then you are 
im a bad way. I am quite well aware that there is a gap, and the reason for 
this legislation shows that there is a gap. That gap is there because there 
are a great many people in business or who want to go into business who can- 
not get money from the banks because of the circulatory form of their short 
loans, and I would say that the security would not appeal to the lending com- 
panies and other people who lend money *n Canada. Now, there are large war 
time industries in Canada which are not economically sound; they have been 
built up on a war time economy and must go out after the war. Every man 
in industry to-day will get the idea of preserving himself after the war and we 
must be especially particular for the preservation of what is sound and cut 
out what is unsound; because the unsound will destroy the sound, particularly 
if there is government paternalism to help them along. Mr. Slaght’s argument 1s 
an indictment against the bill. I do not see how it helps the amendment. His 
argument is an indictment against the whole bill. If you are going to restrict 
it so you cannot invade private lending industries to an undue extent then 
that helps the bill. But I do think, Mr. Chairman, and I want to sound the 
suggestion here, that we should see to it that there is a ceiling on the lending 
power under this bill so that its purpose will be to help out the people in small 
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industries who may have a scientific or mechanical merit—perhaps they have 
something that is peculiarly adaptable, but they have no capital. If we do that 
we will be doing a service, but if we allow this to go into big money that is 
another thing. For instance, there are a lot of war industries in this country 
that have machinery loaned to them by the government, millions of dollars 
worth of machinery, and they may come to the government and say, “Lend us 
the money and we will buy this machinery”, and they will carry on industry 
against the private industry of this country. Do you think that will be sound 
or fair? We must guard against that. I do not think that should be injected 
into the economic stream of this country. Therefore, we should keep this where 
it belongs, as a road for the vehicle of small enterprise. Notwithstanding any- 
thing that the government says about million dollar bond issues in New York, 
in the maritime provinces I know of people who have $50,000 or $100,000 and 
that is considered a big issue in the maritime provinces. I want to preserve this 
for that type of industry in this country, and I hope it will have some con- 
sideration by this committee. 

Mr. Suacut: The bank will not need any inner reserves. 

The Cuarrman: Shall we adjourn until tomorrow morning? 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, we sat for half an hour to-day waiting for 
a quorum, and if our quorum had been reduced to ten we could have worked 
during that half hour. 

Mr. Stacut: I would move that we reduce the quorum. 

Mr. Tucker: I second that motion. 


The CuarrMan: We do not need a seconder or a resolution; the resolution 
has been passed by the committee, and I intended to report it this morning but 
was not given an opportunity. Now, I want to say this that we sat for fifteen 
minutes before we had ten members present and we had waited twenty minutes 
before we had fifteen members present. 

Mr. Tucker: Why has not the quorum been reduced to ten? 

The CHaArRMAN: We have a motion; we have passed a motion to that 
effect. It was passed in your absence. ) . 

Mr. Kintey: You must realize that this morning in the House of Com- 
mons there was a financial bill of importance before the house and many of 
us wanted to stay there as long as we could for the purpose of getting the 
principles of that bill explained, That is the reason why some of us were a little 
late. 

The CHamRMAN: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet ugain at 4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.20 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, I should lke in a prepara- 
tory way to ask either the Deputy Minister of Finance or the parliamentary 
secretary of the Minister of Finance one or two questions. Under this bill is 
there any provision for the percentage or contribution of private capital in an 
enterprise before the principals can procure credit under this lame duck incor- 
poration of yours? Shall I repeat my question? Is there any provision in this 
bill whereby the principals of an industry applying under the bill must provide 
a percentage of capital before their loan is considered by the board that you 
propose to set up under this Industrial Bank? 
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Dr. CuarK: There is no percentage requirement. That, it seems to me, 
must depend on the judgment of the men in charge of the bank. There is no 
percentage in the Bank Act, for instance, governing loans that may be made 
by a private bank. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): May I interject at that point that when a 
borrower approaches a chartered bank for a loan the management of the bank 
will carefully scrutinize not only the business experience of the borrower but 
will insist that the borrower has contributed either in the way of collateral or 
by way of investment of capital a certain percentage of the money that is to 
be employed in the enterprise. My question is under this Industrial Bank bill 
is the borrower in any way obligated, apart from the judgment of the board or 
the management or the executive or the examining roving investigators, to 
supply part of the capital to be invested in the industry? That is my question. 


Mr. SuacHt: The answer 1s Saag?” 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I want to get the answer from the witness. 
Is there any provision for that? 


Dr. Cuark: There is no provision requiring any specific percentage of 
capital to be invested by the owners of the business. I do not see how you 
could in legislation provide for a uniform percentage that would be applicable 
in all the variety of cases. There is under section 16 provision for collateral 
security. 

The bank may take, accept or acquire and may hold collateral 
security of any kind and in any form for the repayment of any loan made 
or guaranteed by it under. this Act, and without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing, may for such purpose take, accept or acquire and hold 
as collateral security (a) stock, bonds or debentures of municipal and 
other corporations, whether secured by mortgage or otherwise, or domin- 
ion, provincial, British, foreign and other public securities; (b) warehouse 
receipts and bills of lading; (c) goods, wares and merchandise; (d) mort- 
gages or hypothecs of any real or personal, movable or immovable 
property. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): May I submit to the witness that it has 
taken him just two minutes and thirty seconds to re-read that section which 
I have read myself and which has no bearing on my question. They can accept 
that security, but my question is a direct one. Is there any provision under this 
bill whereby the principals of an enterprise or an industry are obligated to invest 
a percentage of the total capital prior to the time that taxpayers’ money is 
invested in that industry? That is my question. Is the answer “ves” or “no?” 


Dr. CiarK: I answered “no”. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Then, in my humble opinion this is indict- 
ment No. 1 against this bill. Now, No. 2; it is provided under this section 
of this bill that taxpayers’ money, money of the chaps who produce wheat, 
potatoes, eggs, beef, can be used by the government of Canada under the 
authority of this bill to finance competitive industry. Is that correct? 

Dr. CuarK: It could be. | 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It could be. It is possible under this bill; 
is that right? 

Dr. CuarKk: Yes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Question No. 3 is under the provisions of 
this bill— — 

Mr. Stacut: Is that an indictment or just a sideline? 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is indictment No. 2. Would you 
mind just checking on the gun barrel as I go along and just make one notch 
at a time because I will have plenty of notches. Under this bill we provide 
that the government of Canada with bureaucratic authority transferred, trans- 
mitted and embodied in a board of governors or board of directors set up under 
the Bank of Canada can walk into the financing of an industry in liquidation. 
Is that correct? 


Dr. CrarK: I am not quite sure what you mean by that. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You took two minutes and a half to read 
a certain section so [ will read you just two lines. 


A receiver, a receiver and manager, a liquidator appointed under any 
winding-up Act, or a custodian, interim receiver or trustee under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


That is why I used the expression this morning that this bill should be entitled 
lame ducks incorporated. Under this bill power has been transmitted and trans- 
ferred by the government of Canada to a board through the auspices that you 
yourself mentioned this morning to finance a defunct industry. Is that correct? 


Dr. Crark: You can make loans to an industry which has got into trouble 
and is in the hands of a receiver or liquidator. That does not mean that those 
loans are bad loans. As a matter of fact, a good many securities issued by 
receivers are better than any other security issued by the particular company. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am glad you have answered my question 
in that way because I have had something like forty years experience in business 
in this country When you say to me that a loan advanced to a receiver or 
liquidator may be better than a loan advanced direct to an industry you are 
100 per cent correct, and I will tell you why, because the liquidator has washed 
out all the equity of the shareholders, washed out probably a bank loan, has 
only been governed by the statutes as to the security he can retain, and secures 
the residue of a business that finds itself in that deplorable condition through 
bad management, through misjudgment, through a multiplicity of conditions, 
and you are asking us as a committee to authorize the government to pass a 
bill whereby we as taxpayers take the position of the defunct shareholders, with 
washed up collateral—oh yes, that is exactly what you said a minute ago, 
because the only way a security of a liquidator has value is because he has 
gathered together the residue of a business after it has passed through the 
wringer of liquidation What we are asked to do as a committee is to pass a 
clause in a bill where the public’s or the taxpayers’ money will be used as a 
financial nursery and a cleaning establishment for a bunch of nitwits who 
could not run a business 

Dr Cuark: It is not necessarily that same group at all; it may be an 
entirely different group. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I beg your pardon? 


Dr. CuarKk: It may be for an entirely different group, to bring that industry 
back on its feet again and make it a well-managed and efficient industry. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Let me tell you— 

Mr. Ryan: The object is to save the industry, is it not? 

Dr. Cuark: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ryan: The object of this bill is to save the industry? 

Dr. Cxuark: That is so. 

Mr. Ryan: And not save the people. 

Mr. Sutacut: Mr. Fraser, will you allow me a question on this last answer? 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Yes. 
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Mr. Suacut: You say this new loan will go to benefit an entirely new group? 

Dr. CruarK: I said it may. 

Mr. Stacut: Well, it may. 

Dr. Cuark: And probably would. 

Mr. Suacut: May I point out to you that it cannot. When you lend to a 
liquidator, the concern 1s still in liquidation or he will be discharged; and when 
it is in liquidation the new crowd have not come in. Why on earth do you not 
wait until the liquidator has sold to the new crowd and let the new crowd 
coming in borrow the money? 

Mr. McIirairH: The answer to that is that they may go to swell the 
number of large monopolistic firms which are gobbling up all the small industrial 
activities as they get started, and they will put them out of circulation and 
keep them out of circulation. That would be a very bad thing for the country. 

Mr. Stacut: Is that an excuse for lending to a bankrupt concern? 

Mr. McIzrarru: It is not a matter of lending to bankrupt concerns. There 
are plenty of thoroughly good concerns in this country, small businesses which by 
the very nature of the smallness of their business, get into very acute financial 
difficulties even to the point of having a liquidator appointed. 

Mr. Stacut: All right. 

Mr. McIzrairu: At that point, what are you going to do with them, if 
they are a sound, good type of industry which we need badly in this country? 
You can do several things. You can do what is sought to be done by this bill— 
use some of the funds, make a loan to them, get them straightened out and on 
their feet iif 3 

Mr. Suacut: Who are the “they” that you are getting straightened? 

Mr. FRASER (Northumberland): On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, who 
has the floor? : 

The CHairMaNn: I think you have been dispossessed. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : Mr. Chairman, I submit that I do not 
want to be caught— | 

Mr. Cuarrman: Let us allow Mr. Fraser to continue. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I do not want to be caught between the 
millstones of two eminent lawyers. 

Mr. Gray: Go ahead. | 

Mr. McIurairu: Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Suacut: Proceed. 7 Tt . 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): My friend the deputy minister agrees that 
we are authorized under this bill to finance industry in liquidation. That started 
an argument between my two legal friends here. I know nothing about law. 
What law I get I pay for and I scrutinize it carefully before I accept it. What 
I want to say to you, Mr. Deputy, is this—and I repeat it with humility: My 
experience over forty years in businesses that have failed is that it is exactly 
like playing the stock market; and for the benefit of the members of this 
committee I say this from bitter experience, that when your broker calls. you 
on the stock market for margin, always tell him to sell your stocks and to get 
you out. Never cover on margin. That is a little advice that is not legal, but 
that- will be productive of dividends. Never cover on margin because you get 
stung; and seldom bother with a business in liquidation without entering that 
category of intense analysis that is only brought to bear, in my experience, 
by those gentlemen who originate in Jerusalem and who know more about 
business wrecking than I do, without you can buy it at a wrecking price. . But 
to walk in and ask this committee to endorse over the taxpayers’ money in 
the endeavour to recover from a business in liquidation, from my experience— 
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and I use this word, Mr. Chairman, with deference—is assinine. When a horse— 
and I have had a lot of experience with business and horses—of mine gets the 
glanders in the lumber camp I tell the foreman to take it out and shoot it and 
put another one in the traces that can draw his fair share of the load. That 
is a good simile to use at this time. When we ask for a contribution of govern- 
ment funds to doctor a horse with glanders instead of shooting the horse and 
getting rid of it, I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is bad business tactics and it 
should be excluded and eliminated from this bill. 


Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, just at this point, with regard to that simile, 
would you not think there is a quite a number of businesses which at. times 
reach the position of having a receiver appointed which, however, could be 
rescued and are consequently not at all like a horse with the glanders. 

Mr. Buackmore: It is a horse with a sore shoulder. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): No. I say it is like a horse with the glanders 
or a cow with Bangs’ disease. The percentage of recovery is low. 


Mr. Mayspank: Your argument would only be sound— 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I object to the legal profession interrupting 
me— 

Mr. Maypanxk: I asked for permission. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): —when I am trying to make a homely 
business man’s analysis of this bill. 


Mr. Mayspank: I think I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Fraser 
agreed to the interruption. I would never have interrupted w ithout his consent. 


Mr. Gray: Go ahead. 
Mr. JACKMAN: Carry on, please. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Now, I have dealt with the business in 
liquidation, and my humble opinion is that that is a bad clause in this bill. 


Dr. CuarK: Would you not agree with this? Let us take the investment 
field. Receivers’ certificates are more common probably in the railroad business 
than in any other field. I think you will find that receivers’ certificates have 
the highest rating as an investment of any security issued by the railways. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, I never realized before 
that the deputy minister was such a close ally of mine. He not only makes 
a suggestion to me but he gives me opportunities that are unparalleled as far 
as reply is concerned. I agree with you, and I agree with you for reasons I was 
going to bring up in a minute or two. I ask you this question: Why have 
we had receivers in railways? We have had receivers in railways for the reason 
that governments financed uneconomic railways. 


Dr. CuarK: But, Mr. Fraser— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Excuse me just a minute till I finish. 
—hbecause we threw across this country in many, many, instances a ribbon of 
steel and ties that should never have been built. In doing that, though the 
public was served, but uneconomically. These railways were built by speculators 
and promoters. I am laughing to myself over something I cannot mention 
at the present minute. But speculators and promoters built those railways and the 
government found those railways on their doorstep; and as a result, receivers’ 
certificates were issued with government backing. That is why they were accept- 
able to the financial interests. That is the answer to your question, my honour- 
able friend. 


Dr. CuarKx: I was thinking rather of the United States where receivers’ 
certificates have been very common in the railroad field and where there has 
been no government backing. 
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Mr. Stacut: Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if we are ever going to 
finance a railroad in liquidation under this bill, that would be nonsense. 


Dr. CuarK: No, no. I was just using the illustration of a railway certificate 
and its standing in the investment field. 


Mr. Suacut: Let us stick to the receivers who might get loans under the Act. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): In other words, the witness made an error 
in ever bringing that up. If he wants to refer to the American railways, let 
me say that I happen to be a shareholder of several railways and I will sell 
the script like I sold the script to my honourable friend the other day. The 
American railways found themselves in the position—and I think the chairman 
checked you on this American quotation this morning—of having the bear by 
the tail. That is why, in Canada in at least three instances I can quote, 
receivers’ certificates were acceptable; and if that 1s your argument why that 
receivers’ clause should be in every bill, I say it is indictment No. 3 and the 
worst indictment of the three. 


Dr. Crark: All I was saying was you might have a very good security 
with a high investment rating in the case of a loan to a receiver. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And that is why we have torn up between 
the city of Belleville and the city of Toronto 115 miles of steel and ties and fill 
and bridges. Don’t let us bring that into the argument because that certainly 
does endorse what I have said, and weakens what you say in connection with 
this liquidation clause. 

Let me go on one step further. In this bill you have admitted, No. 1, 
there is no investment necessary by the principals. ue 


Dr. Cuark: There is no legal provision for the amount of such investment, 
but no board of directors and no manager of this bank would make a loan unless 
there was some. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am not so sure. They have done it 
before. In this case we are dealing with the taxpayers’ money. They have 
done it before and their money has gone down the sewer, and you and I both 
know it. You have admitted there is no requirement for any pro rata invest- 
ment by principals in any industry under this bill. You have admitted that, 
haven’t you? 

Dr. Crark: Yes. I say if you think the manager of this bank is going 
to allow that sort of thing— ; 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I have lived long enough not to think. 
I have lived long enough to know weaknesses of human nature and to witness 
the misjudgments, and as I said sitting in this committee, the admitted mis- 
judgment of the best bankers of the Dominion of Canada. I do not want at 
this time to go into a resume of what happened between 1926 and 1930; that 
is unnecessary; but what I know happened between those dates is sufficient 
proof and evidence to me that what you say is, at least, optimistic and is not 
borne out by experience after what has passed. 

Now, let us go on to the next position. We are asked in this Committee 
to endorse clause by clause the bill that places the Dominion of Canada in 
the banking business—in the lame duck bank business, because you have said 
that it is in a banking business that cannot be carried on or taken care of by 
the chartered banks. 

Dr. Crark: That may be a very sound kind of business. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It may be in your opinion, but it is not in 
mine, and I have grown as many potatoes and perhaps more than you have. 

-Mr. Ryan: It is the opinion of quite a lot of men in Canada. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Well,-I have only my own opinion, and if 
my opinion is not accepted it is o.k. with me, but I have a right to submit it. 
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Not only that, Mr. Chairman, not only have I the right to the submission of 
my opinion but I have the humility, the comman sense and the respect to 
listen to the opinions of other people; and if my hon. friend has the right to 
submit his opinion, and he convinces me, I will be the first along with my 
friend Mr. Blackmore to accept his opinion and vote with him if he convinces 
me that his opinion is correct. 
The third point is this. Do you think you can set up this bank, divorced 
from political influence? In the province of Ontario they set up what was 
known as the Agricultural Loan Board, and I visualized out in the beautiful 
waters of lake Ontario, an island with 426 acres in it—a beautiful island with 
trees and the possibilities for development for parks and for the grazing of sheep 
—the Ontario Agricultural Loan Board loaned $12,000 on that island to a ‘tea 
broker, and they found after it was washed up and ironed out that in con- 
junction with the hon. chairman of this committee we made an offer of $500 
for the island because we liked to see that emerald island on lake Ontario. 
Political influence. I say you cannot set up this bill without political influence. 
) No. 4. J am in industry, in an industry that has taken thirty or forty 
years to develop with hard work, thrift, application, and by working longer 
hours than other people were willing to work, making staves and lumber and 
growing potatoes and apples. Now, I am asked to endorse a bill whereby the 
government of Canada gets its hands into the taxpayers’ money and finances, 
perhaps, in competition—uneconomical competition—people in opposition to 
my industry. Well, I am not so stupid as that, and I am not quite so stupid, 
Mr. Chairman, as a member of this committee, to permit any politically or 
judicially appointed body to set up a lot of roving investigators to tell some- 
_ body else whether they should be financed to the extent of 100 per cent unecon- 
-omically to compete with me in my industry. If I were as stupid as that I 
would not even be a member of parliament. 


Mr. Maypanxk: I would not be so sure of that. 


' 


Mr. Fraser (Northwmberlund): That is what you are asking us to do. 
You are asking us to pass an o.k. on a bill whereby the board of directors or 
the board of management picked and chosen in the grab-bag method—that is 

the way it is done politically, there is no question about that—will use 

~ $200,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, to go out and decide whether an industry 
with 100 per cent assistance is economical or whether it is not. Make a note 

'of this. That is my indictment No. 5. 

Let us go one step further. Who is to decide whether or not industry is 
economically sound or not? The man who is to decide that is the man who takes 
his hard earned money and capital and is ready to back that industry. I remem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, several years ago attending the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of a certain chartered bank in the Dominion of Canada, in the city of 
Toronto to be explicit, and I remember the president of that bank in his address 
‘to the shareholders that day making this statement—and it impressed me 
“because I heard it in the byways and highways—he said: if we acepted and 
financed the conscientious ideas of the people who come to us to borrow money, 
believing in its entirety that all they lacked was capital to be successful in 
industry, this bank would be ruined. I have been a Member of Parliament for 
something like fifteen years. I refer to that only for this reason that in those 
fifteen years I have had hundreds or thousands of people in my office asking for 
favours, telling me their troubles, both of finance and of the divorce courts, and 
I said in this committee a week or two ago that hard luck and stupidity are 
twins. 
Mr. Tucker: Not always. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): If that is your opinion it is your hard 
luck and not mine. They are twins. I know something of humanity and of the 
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byways and the highways of this world; I have mucked with the worst and sat 
with the best, and I can tell you that what your are asking us to do under this 
bill is to set up everything from a bankrupt to, as I said a moment ago, somebody 
with the idea that if he had money he could make a success of business. Now, 
I have been caught. I am not smart. Perhaps I am indicative of a horizontal 
cut of Canadian citizenship.. I am Scotch. I pride myself on my thrift. But I 
have been caught, and as Bobby Burns said: “Better men than me have been 
beguiled”. I have had propositions put up to me. I have been in the mining 
business. I have worked mines on he west coast from Vancouver Island to 
Kirkland Lake and I wish I had never seen a mine. It cost me tens of thousands 
of dollars simply because the shoemaker did not stick to his last; because he 
did not stick to his potatoes, his lumber, his cattle and his apples. Because I 
thought I was a smart guy. You tell me you are going to pick guys smarter 
than I am and I am not smart. You are going to pick a horizontal run of 
bankers, economists, professors or academic thinkers who wander in the clouds 
and let them dip into $200,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money in the Dominion of 
Canada under the flexibility of the clauses of this Industrial Bank Act. I say 
to you, Mr. Chairman, that when I think through on this thing with the hard- 
boiled complex of a chap of fifty-eight years of age who has come up the hard 
way I do not think that the taxpayers’ money should be spent, as I said, through 
the flexible clauses of this Act to create uneconomic businesses, to create com- 
petitive businesses. Who thought this thing up? You? Who thought this thing 
up? Who are the father and mother of this thing? Do you want me to tell you? 
I know something about it. I know something about where these ideas origin- 
ated and I say to this committee that at least in one or two cases on my payroll 
they could not make $200 a month, and I am referring to you. I know where 
these ideas started and I know where they developed. 


Dr. CuarK: You must know more than I do. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): In all modesty, Mr. Chairman, I refute 
that statement because I know much less than the hon. deputy minister, but what 
I learned I learned by shaking potato bugs off potato plants and knowing where 
they fell, and how many potatoes are in a hill. I did not read it in books. I have 
no M.A. or B.A. after my name. I am just a student, scholar and graduate of the 
school of hard knocks where you learn things by bitter experience, where you 
learn that if you do a certain thing a certain thing is bound to happen and where 
if you put people to do things they are not accustomed to doing somebody pays 
the shot. That is what I am afraid of under this bill. 

I want to take just a minute or two—and I apologize for taking up the time 
of the committee—-to make a brief reference to my good friend, Mr. Ryan. 
I am not unsympathetic to small business. I have had to operate small business, 
and as Kipling says: “I have patched and coaled, on credit and lived God 
knows how.” Every time I put my foot on the rung of the ladder and it stuck 
and I could not get it a foot higher it did me good. I am glad I am not a ward 
of the state. I am glad I am not the result of a government incubator that 
would have the effect of producing business morons at the expense of the tax- 
payers. I am glad of that. I do not want you to do it. I do not want the minister 
to do it. I am in favour of this bill with proper restrictions but to me to go and 
say to Tom, Dick and Harry that under the discretion of a board set up and 
picked from God knows where you have the right to apply for government 
funds because you have a brain storm—oh no, not I. It is not a system built 
on logic, practicability, experience or facts. 

Let me go one step further. This is a very important factor. How is this 
board of referees or board management going to decide whether certain 
industries are over-expanded or not? How are you going to decide that? 
How are you going to decide whether there is too much canned goods being 
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packed, too much lumber being produced, too many baby carriages or gramo- 
phones? Whose decision is that going to be? Some academic chaps who have 
read in a book that if on Monday morning you do so and so on Tuesday after- 
noon, provided it does not rain, a certain thing will happen? Is that it? 
That has been my experience as to what happens. Across the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada you have got tombstones on the highways and byways of 
industrial progress in this country where business has started that was not 
economical, where business has started and because of the geographical condi- 
tions, raw material conditions, transportation conditions, financial conditions and 
the inclinations of the principals involved in that business, it has fallen by 
the wayside. 

Let me say to you that I have lived in this life the hard way. I hope this 
will go down because it is extremely important. I have had many men work 
for me and, as I said a moment ago, I have had a lot to do with business the 
hard way. I am thinking of a young fellow who might apply under this bill, 
John Jones, 22 years of age. John Jones at 22 is not John Jones at 26. John Jones 
at 26 is not John Jones at 22, unmarried. As time passes on John Jones 
has two or three children and there is another John Jones. As time goes on he 
becomes another John Jones. Are you going to set up a board of directors 
who are going to follow the ramifications of John Jones? 


Mr. McGerer: You are not speaking from experience on that? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Yes, I am speaking from experience, but 
not in the connection you mean. I am speaking of the John Jones who ages on the 
altar of experience. I know how they change. They are not the same under the 
June sun as they are under the December sun. I submit to the minister and 
deputy minister these are things that must be taken into consideration and must 
be provided for under this bill by protective clauses. 

I just want to mention one or two matters. Is it a good policy, is it a practical 
policy, is it a proper policy—and I am thinking of a lot of things right now— 
in the long run vision of the development of this country for the government to 
enter into the financing of business under the judgment of a board that may be 
set up? Let us think of this thing from another angle. Cooperatives could come 
to this industrial bank and ask for financing. They might receive financing. 
They are exempt from profit taxation. Cooperatives across this country 
can come and ask for financing and probably receive financing in competition 
with established business which is subject to taxation under our laws. 


Mr. Tuckrr: They would be a better risk if they do not havs to pay taxes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am glad my hon. friend sgid that. I 
entirely agree with him, but whether they are a better financial risk or not 
are they an economic risk? Have we any right out of taxpayers’ money to set up 
a better financial risk because they are exempt from taxes? Do they contribute 
to the public treasury? There are certain people in this country to-day who are 
anxious to set up that kind of cooperative enterprise with taxes paid by the 
great mass of the Canadian people and in competition with legitimate industry. 


Mr. Tucker: They benefit the people who belong to them. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is your idea. I have seen it work. 
It is a fine thing if somebody pays the taxes and somebody else makes a profit. 
Change your law and tax the cooperatives on their profits and then I will look 
at this bill from a different viewpoint. In other words, across Canada under 
this bill and under the discretion of this picked board, perhaps not picked by this 
government but by ether governments, you finance the cooperatives in competi- 
tion with established industry to-day. My experience—and I have had some 
with cooperatives—is that after all is said and done a good man may be a good 
man but not always a wise man. As I said a minute ago it is always dangerous 
to put somebody doing something that somebody is not accustomed to doing. If 
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we want legal advice I submit to my hon. friend we go to my hon. friend, but If 
I have an appendix affection I do not. I go to a doctor. I say that this bill 
will provide an avenue whereby you will divert from the custom of doing things 
in a practical way to people who have ideas, optimistic, enthusiastic, energetic 
people who feel if they only had the money they could do so and so. That has 
happened time and time and time again in this country. That is one of the 
dangers of this bill. There is another factor and this applies not only to this 
bill but to other bills. What are we doing in this country to-day? What are 
we proposing to do? We propose to do certain things under different Acts. We 
are proposing to do it again under this Act. I am producing canned goods in 
Picton, Ontario. Some chap develops the idea that he should put up a canning 
factory in Bloomfield, Ontario, so he goes to the board of the Industrial Bank 
and he says, “This is a perfectly legitimate idea. All 1 need is the money. I 
have got the idea. I can hire those with experience to pack canned goods.” My 
friend, Mr. Tompkins, knows and I will refer to the canning industry, the paper | 
industry, the steel industry and half a dozen other industries across Canada— 
that one thing that has cost the. people of Canada and the investors of Canada 
and the industry of Canada millions of dollars is over-expansion of industry. 

Mr. Ryan: That was not done by the government. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am not saying it was done by the 
government. I am saying that the government now proposes to do it. 

Mr. Tucker: Will they necessarily make more mistakes than these people 
you are talking about now? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Will they make more mistakes? 

Mr, LOCKER: 1Y.es. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You might just as well ask me where the 
fire goes when it goes out. This is the point and I am mentioning Mr. Tompkins 
because he has lived through it, and the hon. minister of finance has lived 
through it. What happened the paper industry? What happened the steel 
industry? 

Mr. Tucker: Who was running those industries? 

Mr .Fraser (Northumberland): Never mind; I will answer you. 


The Cuatrman: Suppose we allow Mr. Fraser to continue his argument 
without interruption. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): There is the grain industry in western 
Canada if you want to bring that into the picture. Who financed that? Who 
poured millions of dollars into western Canada? Who grew wheat on grazing 
land? 

Mr. Tucxer: Private industry. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I will not answer that question because 
I have got so many answers you will be stuck. 


Mr. Tucker: Why do you not give us some? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I want to tell you that one of the most 
disastrous things that ever happened in Canadian industry the over-expansion 
of Canadian industry by ways and means we all know, ways and means that 
were provided with government assistance, financial assistance, lawyers and 
brokers and candlestick makers. 


4 ac McGrer: What about the R.F.C. which saved the whole of the United 
tates ¢ 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I agree with that 100 per cent, but now 
we propose to come along in this bill in 1944 on the 2nd day of August and 
we are going to say to everybody who has an idea in this country, “You do not 
need any money; all you have got to do is to have a persuasive personality and 
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be able to submit your case to a board set up under political influence.” I do 
not care what government is in power; you cannot divorce a movement of this 
kind from political influence, political pressure, if that is a better word, political 
pressure brought by groups because after all is said and done I am not referring 
to parties. I am referring to the system of party government which we have 
set up in this country. The leader of the C.C.F. party is here. A minister of 
the Liberal party is here. Some of those who have sat in the Conservative 
party are here. No government—and I do not care what government it is— 
can defy influence and pressure provided that pressure is strong enough. No 
government has ever done it since Confederation and no government in the 
future, regardless of how conscientious and sincere it is, will be able to divorce 
itself from that influence. 

Now we are going to set up a development bank with $100,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, subject to all the ramifications of political influence. You 
cannot get away from it. There is no argument about it. You cannot get away 
from it. You cannot change human nature. Two thousand years ago the Man 
of Galilee was crucified. To-day this world is submerged in the worst 
catastrophe that humanity has ever known. You do not change human nature. 
As Kipling said, “What you learn from the yellow and brown, will help you a 
lot with the white.” I say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill should be modified, 
that amendments should be brought in whereby the public funds are protected, 
whereby a corresponding investment is made by the principals in any industry. 
No group of men should be left with an idea, as the basis for borrowing govern- 
ment or the public funds. The taxpayers’ money should be protected to the 
extent of at least fifty-fifty. $50 out of every $100 should be included by the 
principals of any industry before any government comes along and contributes 
under that bill to that industry. Secondly—I said this before and say it again— 
as far as bankrupt industries are concerned, wash them out. Shoot them like 
I would shoot a horse with glanders, and put a live, healthy, rejuvenated 
management in its place. Sell the assets. Get what you can. Your first loss 
will be your least loss. As I said before, when the broker calls you on margin, 
tell him to take your stocks. They will stick you every time if you do not. 
Cut out this bankrupt clause. Put a provision in that bill where there is dollar 
for dollar contribution with the government by those who wish to enter any 
industry. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I sincerely apologize to this committee for having 
taken so much time. I have only tried to interject what seemed to me, though 
perhaps not to other members of the committee, to be sound business sense. I 
hope I have not made any references that are objectionable to any one. That 
has not been my intention. JI am very sincere in what I said: I wish to see this 
bill set up. I am not opposed to the bill itself, except that I think the bill should 
be modified so that it is strictly a hard-boiled, business document, framed— 
with the full knowledge of human psychology, with the full knowledge of human 
avariciousness, with the full knowledge of the things that have happened in the 
past—to set up a system whereby those who are appointed ‘to administer the 
bill will be confined in an orbit whereby our economic setup will be protected 
and the public funds that are loaned will be protected for repayment. It must 
be borne in mind, that it has been acknowledged by the witness on the stand 
that this bill is set up to advance money to those who cannot procure money 
through the presently setup channels of credit. That to me is an extremely 
important factor. I said in this committee some days ago that if I could 
criticize the chartered banks, I would criticize them for the extension of too 
much credit, not too little credit. Do not forget this, Mr. Chairman: Many, 
many more men can stand adversity than prosperity. Many, many more men 
ean face the hard way than can survive the velvet touch of prosperity, 
particularly under the generous award, consideration and contribution of public 
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funds where I say that not one man in ten has an appreciation that those funds 
are just as sacred, just as important as if he put his hand in his own pocket and 
took the cash. So I say, Mr. Chairman, that I think this bill should be very 
carefully scrutinized. I thank you kindly, my fellow members, for having borne 
with me as long as you have. 


Mr. McNevin: Mr. Chairman, there are just two or three points I wish 
to make reference to. The first is with regard to the payment of taxes by 
co-operatives, referred to by the last speaker. Wherever a co-operative operates 
on the basis of share capital and there is a return on that capital, they are 
subject to exactly the same taxation rates as private business. But where you 
have a co-operative where there is not the slightest return from the capital, then 
it is simply a service organization and they do not pay those taxes. I view the 
purpose of this bill as preparing for the difficult post-war period. I think that 
most Canadian citizens will agree with me when I say this, that in the post-war 
period at the end of the first Great War, a substantial number of the smaller 
industrial concerns fell by the wayside for the need of some long-term financial 
assistance. 


Mr. McGeer: Where did they ever do that? 
Mr. McNevin: In the post-war period following the Great War. 


Mr. McGrer: Where? Have you any examples in your hands? I know 
the industry of Canada pretty well, and I do not believe that is true. 


Mr. McNevin: I can name any number of examples. 
Mr. McGersr: Name one. 


Mr. McNevin: Another thing that occurs is this. As the history or the 
civilization of any country gets progressively older, things happen to the small 
industries. Perhaps the proprietor passes out of the picture. Of course, taxes 
have to be paid. Many things happen. But changes take place, and I have 
noticed that where the smaller industries encounter difficulties in very many 
eases they are gobbled up by the great monopolies of the country. That has 
been the picture in many cases. Sometimes the industry is just simply taken 
over and the door locked. I can tell you places where there are breweries, 
places where there are metal working industries and several things. I do not 
want to come in and name certain industries that have passed out of the 
picture, where the members of the families are still living in that community. 
But those things take place and no one can deny that fact. Therefore I think 
that there is a substantial need in the country for such a bill as this, particu- 
larly as we are facing these difficult post-war years. As to putting a clause in 
the bill limiting the amount of capital that the institution must have of its 
own before the industrial bank could lend any money, I am satisfied to leave 
that to the judgment of the governor of the bank and those associated with 
him. I am quite satisfied that they are not going to go out and: lend large 
sums of money on a shoe string and all that sort of thing. That is entirely 
aside from the real question. These men are sound, experienced, capable bankers 
and they are not going to go out and throw money into the sewer or anything 
like that. I think, as far as that is concerned, we can well trust the governor 
and the directors of the Bank of Canada with respect to the selection of the 
clients that will receive loans under this industrial bank. 


Mr. Stacut: Mr. Chairman, I should like to put two matters to the deputy 
minister for his comment on them. They are new matters that have not been 
discussed heretofore in our committee, under this bill. The first is this. As I 
read subsection (d) of section 2, these loans would not be available to a market 
gardener, a grocer, a druggist, a hardware merchant, a general storekeeper in 
the country, nor to loggers, lumbermen, miners or prospectors. I have seventy- 
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four little sawmills in my own riding, operating on the average of about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. They have been very useful in wartime. They cannot 
get under this bill. 


Mr. McNevin: Would you permit me a question, Mr. Slaght? Is it not 
true that in that type of business—and I have a large number of them also in 
the district that I represent—they operate on a yearly credit basis? They 
have— 


Mr. Suacut: I would rather you make your comment later and let me put 
my questions now. Are we not enacting class legislation? What greater right 
have we to provide any easy access to the taxpayers’ funds by the small man 
in industry than by the market gardener, grocer, druggist, hardware man or 
general storekeeper in a country village? Is it not class legislation? That is 
point number 1. My second point is this, and I will make it very terse. This 
committee considered the farm loan bill, which was a bill, as we all recall, 
whereby the country was going to risk the taxpayers’ money to the extent of 
10 per cent on loans to be made by the banks in the regular way. Before I 
point out, may I say that I think the farmers are very deserving people, and 
I think possibly we were a little stingy in the encouragement we afforded by 
confining ourselves to merely risking 10 per cent by way of guarantee. But 
we did, and we made the banks in making loans take 90 per cent of the risk. 
Now we come along to bankrupts and trustees in bankruptcy and derelict 
industrial concerns who cannot get loans from the people in the money lending 
business because their security is not good enough and we risk 100 per cent of 
the taxpayers’ money backing that kind of loan through this bank. Why the 
discrimination? Why not encourage the farmer, if we are to go back to the 
farm loan bill, and back him to the extent of 100 per cent? Or why not cut 
down the backing that we are prepared to render to the worst type of business, 
if I may so put it, and the bankrupts? Why not cut that down so that the 
risk of the taxpayers’ money is 10 per cent instead of 100 per cent? I should 
like to have the deputy minister’s comment; and if Dr. Clark thinks that is a 
matter of policy, then perhaps the minister who deals with policy will prefer to 
answer. 


Dr. Crark: I might answer part of that. The first question I think was 
as to whether this bill was class legislation. JI think the bill is designed to deal 
with the financing of enterprises which find it practically impossible or at least 
very difficult to get reasonable credit facilities through the ordinary private 
channels at the present time. That is what this bill is designed to do. The 
market gardener that you mentioned, Mr. Slaght, presumably is eligible for 
assistance under the Farm Improvement Loans bill; also under the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board Act for permanent capital. I do not think that there is any 
particular difficulty in a retail store or a logging concern getting the capital they 
require for their business. That kind of difficulty has never been presented to 
me. There are a lot of cases of this kind of industrial enterprise, new enter- 
prises just starting up, or a small or medium size one that is expanding, 
and needs permanent capital for expansion purposes. The case of the logging 
industry, of the logger and of the retail store, it seems to me, is being efficiently 
handled by the existing credit channels, if you like. 

Mr. Stacut: Then let me say this, Dr. Clark. Would you not agree with 
this, because I feel sure that the situation with regard to the small merchants 
to-day that I have enumerated—the grocer, the druggist, the hardware man, 
the general storekeeper—throughout Canada, by reason of our shutting down 
on the manufacturing of civilian goods, a perfectly necessary war sacrifice, and 
by reason of the terrific taxation which we have had to impose, is serious? I 
want to suggest to you that they are very, very close to getting into this class 
of being eligible under this Act by going into bankruptcy. They are finding it 
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very very difficult to finance owing to the shut-downs on civilian goods of all 
types that they have been heretofore accustomed to sell, and there are the 
restrictions. To suggest that they can go to the banker and get all they like 
and yet the broken-down industry can get it from the banker is, I think, class 
legislation. Now, there is a second point which you were going to deal with. 


Dr. CuarK: Actually, retail store sales are higher now than they were before 
the war. 

Mr. Stacut: Their financial position is higher? 

Dr. CuarKk: Their retail sales are higher. 

Mr. Suacur: Oh, well, retail sales. You can sell lots of goods if you do 
not make any money on them. 

Dr. CuarK: They are actually selling more than they did before the war. 

Mr. StacHt: More in volume, but their financial position I tell you is 
strained in my judgment. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: What is the evidence of that? 


Mr. Stacgur: What is the evidence of that? The knowledge of men who 
talk to you about taxation eating them alive, and who ace not able to get from 
the wholesalers the kind of goods their customers heretofore wanted. That is 
the evidence that comes to me. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Taxation is only on profits. The main complaint from 
small business is that the taxation is too hard on them, that there is so much 
in excess profits; their profits are so greatly in excess of their pre-war profits 
that a very large sum goes to the government. That is the complaint of small 
business all over the country. 


Mr. Suacut: Let that be so, Mr. Minister— 
Mr. Jean: They cannot expand that way. That is one of their complaints. 


Hon. Mr. Insury: They cannot expand; that is the complaint. Moreover— 
and:-I say this subject to correction if 1 am wrong—the figures of bankruptcies 
and failures are very much down. 


Mr. Suacut: All right; but they have not been able to pile up any reserves. 
We let the banks pile up hidden reserves, but we do not let the merchant pile 
up his reserves; and the excess profits are taken away in bulk against the future. 
There is no chance for expansion. My suggestion is, and I believe it 1s correct, 
that if you take a poll of nine out of ten small merchants in this country you 
will find that that is the answer you will get. 


Mr. Jackman: I will support the hon. member for Parry Sound. I think 
the difficulty of a lot of these small merchants is that they are handling a great 
deal larger volume than before but they haven't any means of getting more 
working capital because so much of the profit they make goes back to the 
government, and many of these merchants will find when all this is over that 
the substitute goods are no longer saleable because we will be getting quality 
eoods again. Their shelves will be filled with these substitute goods, and they 
are going to face an inventory loss, and what they thought were profits will 
turn out to be losses. There are going to be many headaches and many of 
them are going to.go into bankruptcy. I think if the hon. member for Parry Sound 
has not expressed that idea that certainly is the idea back in the mind of 
many of those merchants to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: There is the fear that there will be a collapse in prices. 

Mr. Jackman: Is it not because of price control, because there is a certain 
ceiling and there is some protection, but it is because of these substitute articles. 
Some stores in the States will not handle substitute articles for they know what 
is going to happen some day. 
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Mr. Stacut: What are we going to say to these men when they find out 
that we have passed a bill limiting help to the type of beneficiaries that we have 
described under subsection (d). They will say, “Why in the world was not I 
just as good a risk to borrow government money as my neighbour down the 
street?” . They will say that this is class legislation. Now, what is the answer, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: Their diificulty is not lack of credit facilities. 

Mr. SuacuHtT: Never mind that. They need credit for expansion purposes. 
What are we going to say to them? Assume for the moment that you might be 
partly wrong and they do need it, or some of them. Why shut them out if 
they are in difficulties? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: They have plenty of facilities for obtaining credit now 
from the chartered banks. 

Mr. Ryan: That is what the Retail Federation said, as long as the system 
is carried on. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: There are the trade channels as well. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I hope I did not miss any formal statement by the deputy 
minister or by the minister— 


Mr. Stacut: Does the minister or the deputy minister care to answer 
my second point as to why we put the restriction on loans to farmers and only 
risk 10 per cent and take the full 100 per cent risk in lending to business concerns 
which cannot borrow money from anybody else? 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I do not think the things are comparable at all. I think 
you are comparing two uncomparable things. The 10 per cent is a very large 
guarantee as guarantees go. Under the home improvement plan the loss was 
only half of one per cent or three-quarters of one per cent, and when you give a 
guarantee on losses up to 10 per cent you will enable very free lending by the 
chartered banks. 

Mr. SuacHt: Then why not do the same for the protection of the tax- 
payer? I think the taxpayer is the forgotten man in this case. Why not protect 
him by putting a 10 per cent restriction on losses that may be incurred on loans 
by this industrial bank by permitting those loans to be made through the 
chartered banks, the mortgage companies or the trust companies, and protect 
them to the same extent? You are bringing in two types of legislation, but I 
think you are in reality discriminating against the farmer by not giving a greater 
inducement to the banks to lend and then allowing us to lend to business that is 
unsuccessful the full 100 per cent of the taxpayers’ money. 


Mr. Mayspank: May I ask an ancillary question? In one case we are 
endeavouring to stimulate lending to the amount of $250,000,000 and we believe 
that that will take care of the farming situation. This is entirely different in 
its nature, of course. Was consideration given to some sort of scheme whereby 
banks could be encouraged to lend to people within the circle indicated by this 
Act by some sort of guarantee arrangement similar to the other one? I am 
asking as a matter of opinion whether it would have worked. 

Mr. Suacut: That is involved in my question: why treat one one way 
and the other another way. 

Mr. Mayank: I presume there is a sound reason for that; I want to know 
what it is. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: I am a bit confused by two or three questions, but I 
take it the question is why did we not apply the farm loan scheme to these 
industries instead of setting up an industrial development bank. That: would 
involve a pool guarantee, would it not? 


Mr. Maypank: A pool guarantee is what you had in agriculture 
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Hon. Mr. Insuey: Yes. Now, I am informed that a pool guarantee is not 
applicable to a comparatively small number or appropriate for a small number 
of large loans; it is applicable to a great number of relatively standardized 
small loans. 


Mr. Stacut: Why? 


Hon. Mr. Itstey: There might be a large loss in one and no loss in the 
other. You never could state the percentage that would have any meaning as a 
protection as you can in this other case. 


Mr. Maypanx: In the case of farm loans if you had $1,000,000 or $100,000 
there would not be a great variation one way or the other, but you could not 
apply it here because there is too great a variety in lending in this type of 
industry—a radically different type of industry; is that the situation? 

Hon. Mr. Iusuey: Yes. 

Mr. Mayrank: That is the one could not be applied to the other? 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: Yes. 


Mr. McWevin: And in addition the banks are not permitted to lend on that ° 
type of security. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I would like to ask a question if I may. I have tried 
to follow the discussion as best I can. When this bill was before the house 
on March 7 we gave some approval to it because we thought it was a step 
possibly in the right direction to provide a government-owned institution which 
would engage in banking under national ownership and control, and we also 
believed it was something in the nature of a planned investment without the 
risks that sometimes accrued to those not well informed in the field of invest- 
ment. But to-day it seems to me that certain other aspects have been brought 
out by various questions, and I would like to get some answers to questions 
based upon those questions. Now, we are told that the purpose of the bank 
is to provide intermediate credits to industrial organizations that might not 
be able to get them otherwise; is that right? 


Dr. CuarK: They might not be able to get them otherwise on reasonable 
terms and conditions. 


Mr. CotpweEtu: In other words, to fill a gap, I think you said. 
Dr. CuarK: That is right. ° 

Mr. Cotpweuu: A gap in the banking system? 

Dr. Cuiark: That is right. 


Mr. CotpwELLt: What I have in mind is particularly the issue raised by 
Mr. Slaght, the issue of lending money to organizations that might be 
uneconomic or not be profitable to the investor. It seems to me that we have 
banking institutions and that those banking institutions have lent money on 
certain terms and at certain times. We have investment houses and investment 
trusts that have been lending money. Now, is not Mr. Slaght right in his 
argument that what we are actually doing is providing ways and means of 
financing uneconomic and unprofitable business that cannot obtain money 
because of their unprofitability? That is the way the argument has developed 
and it has rather interested me to see this phase of the matter brought out as 
it has been to-day. I should like to get some reply from the deputy minister 
to that statement. 

Dr. CuarK: I will try to answer that. I will say that this is not to 
finance uneconomic industries at all; this is to finance industries that are 
perfectly sound economically, but that find it either impossible or difficult to 
get credit on reasonable terms and conditions. 

Mr. StacHt: Why? 

Dr. Cuark: For their purposes. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Who is going to decide? 


Dr. Criark: I have tried to answer that before. There are a great many 
cases of small industries or medium sized industries that are perfectly sound, 
perfectly well managed, and making a good product and with a good market 
for their product and able to sell that product at a price— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Who told you that, doctor? 


Mr. SuacutT: What is the matter with the banker when he will not lend 
to that kind of industry? 


Dr. CiarK: What they need is not seasonal working capital which the bank 
is there to finance. 


Mr. Frasrer (Northumberland): No, no. 


Dr. CiarK: The banks make loans to be cleaned up once a year; but what 
is here contemplated is capital that will be permanently in the business, that 
will be there for five or ten or fifteen or more years. If little businesses had 
that permanent capital they could get their working capital needs financed 
perfectly easily by the banks. It is permanent or intermediate or longer term 
capital they need. There are institutions other than banks that are supposed 
to fill part of the requirements of our economy for long term capital. One is 
the investment banking fraternity; but I tried to describe this morning some of 
the difficulties of small businesses getting capital through investment banking 
houses if they are not well known. If you have got a name like the Quaker 
Oats company, which is well established and popularized throughout the 
country, in existence for a long while, and what not, it is very easy to sell 
securities of that kind of a concern to the general public at a reasonable price, 
on the other hand, if you have John Brown and Sons in some little town, or 
something of that sort, it is extremely difficult and practically impossible to 
get an issue of $50,000, $75,000 or $100,000 or so sold. 


Mr. Stacut: Mr. Kinley’s testimony is the exact opposite of what you are 
telling us. 

Dr. Cuark: As I recall, Mr. Kinley said that in Halifax some of these 
have been financed. I said there are exceptional cases in local markets, but I 
have known a great many cases where I have sent small businesses of that 
kind to investment banking houses and tried to work out with banking houses 
deals for them, and it just could not be done. I have sent them to insurance 
companies and to trust companies. 


Mr. Stacut: Do you not think that in these cases it could not be done 
because the men had not the experience and had not the necessary capital of 
their own to warrant a proper loan being made to them? 


Dr. CuarK: Oh, no. They had the experience and they had a successful 
little business, a well-managed business. Nobody would deny that, but they 
had not the name and a long record of established earnings and a general public 
reputation in the investment world. 


Mr. SutacutT: Is that not pretty hard on the bankers in this country who 
are in the business to say that unless you have got an establishment like 
Quaker Oats you cannot borrow any money from the banks? 

Dr. Cuark: I am not saying that. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Will you permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest we allow the deputy minister to continue without 
interruption. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Would the deputy minister permit one 
question? I am very interested in what he says. I have listened to it very 
attentively. 
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Mr. Tucker: I suggest that the deputy minister be permitted to finish his 
pally because there are other members who get ideas just the same as my 
riend. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Will the deputy minister permit a question 
or will he not? 

Dr. CriarK: It is all right with me. 

Mr. Maysanx: He is not in a position to say whether he will or will not. 

The CuatrMAN: I think I would abstain from questioning the deputy 
minister. 

Mr. Maypanx: The witness is in the hands of the committee. 


The CuatrMan: I think we should wait until the deputy minister is 
finished. | 

Dr. CuarK: I am very nearly through. I was dealing with the case of 
the attempt to get capital, to get a bond or debenture issue or perhaps a stock 
issue sold through investment banking houses. If you have a well-established 
name, a name that is known generally, and if you have got a record of earnings 
and so on it is quite easy, but the smaller you are, the less well-known you are, 
the more difficult it is to do it, more and more difficult to do it. If you are a 
new business starting up you probably will not be able to do it at all. I know 
some very substantial groups that would like to start but find great difficulty 
in getting started. 

The other possibility is to go to a trust company or an insurance company 
and there, again you run into somewhat similar difficulties in certain cases 
because these institutions invest trust or semi-trust funds, and the insurance 
company or trust company may not be willing to make a mortgage loan on an 
industrial enterprise. So in general the small or medium size enterprise may 
have great difficulty in getting permanent or semi-permanent capital on reason- 
able terms and conditions even though it is perfectly sound, perfectly well 
managed and making a good product. 

If I could speak about policy I would say that this is not intended at all 
to deal with bankrupt businesses or businesses that are bound to lose, sure 
losers, that kind of thing. It is intended to make possible enterprises which 
are sound economically and which will contribute to the national income and 
the national wealth of Canada. | 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Does it not boil down to this, if I may follow my last 
question, that the Industrial Development Bank becomes necessary because 
private banks have not done the job they are supposed to-do? Is that fair? 


Dr. CuarK: If I answered “yes” I would not regard that as a criticism of 
private enterprise. I do not think that banks or insurance companies or trust 
companies or investment companies can be criticized for failing to finance the 
types of enterprise I have in mind. That is not what they are set up for. It is 
not appropriate for them to do it. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: As I understand the answer you gave this morning you 
do not propose to finance certain types of small industry. I remember someone 
asking a question this morning about the starting up of a new industry in a 
town and you gave an answer to this effect, that if there were already estab- 
lished industries of that type there then the establishment of a new industry 
would not be encouraged by the Industrial Development Bank. 


Dr. CrarKx: I do not remember saying that, Mr. Coldwell, but whatever 
I said this is what I meant, that you will have this bank managed by the board 
of the Bank of Canada headed by the Governor of the Bank of Canada, with 
the ablest, most experienced and competent management it can get. It will 
look at each application which comes before it and it will not make a loan 
that is bound to prove unsuccessful. It will not finance businesses that should 
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not be financed, that should not be allowed to go forward, but there would be 
cases in certain communities where you will already have existing businesses 
but where the economic demand might justify another unit, another enterprise. 
That will depend on the judgment of the management of the bank, and if you 
think you cannot trust the judgment of the bank you have set up, then, of 
course, I have no answer. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I can see the validity of the argument advanced that if 
there are well established old firms, and new firms come into existence which 
perhaps are in danger of being smothered at birth or prevented from going 
forward because of the monopoly interests that may be in the same line of 
business that in the competitive system we are quite justified in encouraging 
these people and doing what we can to maintain them. I can see that, but the 
thing that puzzles me is that onethe one hand we are told, when discussing the 
charters of the banks, that a private bank is so much more efficient than a 
publicly-owned banking system, and here we are establishing a publicly-owned 
industrial bank because the private organization will not or cannot do the job. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Qn your premise you are right. 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: It seems to me that the two positions are quite illogical. 
That is what I am puzzled about. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: May I say 4 word about that? There is a line to be 
drawn somewhere usually in the judgment of the person considering the matter 
between what he thinks is appropriate for public enterprise and what he thinks 
is more appropriate for private enterprise. We think that the line runs between 
the type of institution that this is and the type of institution that the chartered 
banks are. There is a big difference. I tried to explain that in the house. You 
may agree with my judgment or you may disagree with my judgment, but 
when you go into a field like the operation of the chartered banks, where you 
are dealing with millions of customers, where you are making millions of 
contacts with the general public, when you have huge staffs and huge personnel 
problems, when you have great numbers of branches and so forth, it seems to 
me that that is a much more appropriate field for private enterprise than for 
public enterprise. But when you are dealing with a situation like this, when 
you will only have a few branches, maybe ten altogether, when your personnel 
will not amount to anything much—maybe one hundred altogether or less; I 
do not know—in this Industrial Development Bank— 

Mr. Stacut: You could not service all of Canada fairly and decently with 
ten branches. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: I think so. 


Mr. Stacut: Oh, no. 

Hon. Mr. Inusutey: Oh, yes. I want to come back to the point that you 
raised, Mr. Slaght. But when you have a situation like that, you do not run 
into anything like the danger of political pressures that you do in the case of 
the operation of the chartered banks. 

Mr. Coitpwetu: I take the opposite view to that, that the fewer powerful 
customers you have, the more danger there is of pressure. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: No. I give that as my judgment. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I take the opposite view. However, it is a matter of 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you allow the minister to finish his statement? 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Everybody gets excited about these matters. But my 
experience would be that the pressure comes from numbers. 

Mr. Fraser: (Northumberland): Right. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: That is where the pressure comes from. 
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Mr. JacKMAN: If it is a success. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: If the government got into a chartered bank system and 
had to turn down hundreds of thousands of applications for loans, that is where 
the difficulty arises and it comes from political pressure, and organized political 
pressure, because numbers are behind it. Numbers are not behind any such 
political pressure of this kind at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: Well, to a very much smaller extent. So it is a question 
of where the line should be drawn with regard to this Industrial Development 
Bank. I have heard for years—and I have never gone into it very carefully— 
that there is a defect in our lending structure here in Canada. People in my 
own province go to the United States and they discuss the situation with 
persons there. One gentleman, a member of the Nova Scotia legislature, was 
talking to me not so very long ago, and he said he undertook to defend the 
Canadian banking system and he was convinced that in some respects—that is, 
in respect of this type of loan—the banking system of the United States was 
superior to the Canadian banking system. It made for development. Mr. 
Mayhew here the other day was talking about something being wrong here in 
Canada because we did not get the development that we should get probably 
of small busineses in this country which they do get in the United States. The 
question is whether to try to get our existing privately-owned institutions in 
some way or another to step into that gap and fill it, or to set up a publicly- 
operated institution. I think that the point of danger of political interference, 
political pressure and so on is low in this case, very much lower than it would 
be in the case of the chartered banks; and I think we can get approximately 
the same degree of efficiency in running this publicly as we would if it were 
run privately. 

Now I want to go back. I am not an enthusiast for public ownership and 
operation of business or financial institutions generally. I want to assure the 
committee of that. I would go very cautiously. I do not think we are running 
any serious danger in setting up this institution. Mr. Slaght says there is 
discrimination here because we are leaving out a lot of small enterprises which 
are not industrial enterprises. I do not know. I think he named some which 
will be eligible under this. What about saw mills? 


Mr. Tucker: Saw mills would be eligible. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: Saw mills would be eligible as processors. But if you get 
too great a number of small lenders here, we are getting into a different type 
of institution and we will have to have a very large number of branches, 
probably will have serious personnel problems, and we will be dealing with 
a very large number of persons. I think then we would be running into the 
danger of some of the inefficiencies that arise from public ownership and 
operation. I may say I have inquired from the officials and they tell me that 
there have been no complaints to date by the industries that are left out of 
this, or rather from the businesses that are left out of this. Industries are 
not left out. But the businesses that are left out of this have made no complaint 
of discrimination against them in this bill because they do not feel the lack 
of credit facilities. What they are complaining of at the present time is not 
lack of credit facilities. They are complaining about high taxes. 


Mr. Suacut: The small merchants are not well organized, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: They are pretty well organized. There was the Retail 
Merchants -Federation here represented. They have their federations and 
associations. This is not the thing they are asking for. But let me come to 
this question of whether or not we are discriminating against the farmer because 
there is only a 10 per cent guarantee and here we can guarantee an individual 
loan to 100 per cent; that is the question Mr. Slaght asks if there is an answer 
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to. I want to pot out that when you give a guarantee of a percentage such 
as 10 per cent, 15 per cent or 20 per cent or something like that, if you get 
beyond a certain point it is the same as 100 per cent if the lending institution 
is to exercise any care at all. We have been dealing with the banks over the last 
few years, and I think it is all right to say that the banks, in this class of 
guarantee, want a high guarantee, 15 per cent, 20 per cent or 25 per cent, 
because that takes the risk completely out of the situation. If you get too 
high a percentage, and it does not have to be so terribly high—that is to say, if 
it is going to be a loaning transaction; of course, if it is to be a gift proposition, 
25 per cent is not as good as 100 per cent—and if they are really to be loans, 
a percentage guarantee at a certain level is practically as good as a 100 per cent 
guarantee. In this case there would be discrimination if we set out to lose 
more than 10 per cent of our loans, but we do not set out to lose 100 per cent 
of our loans at all. 
Mr. Maysank: You do not lend to lose. 


Mr. Suacut: We do not hope to lose, but we run the risk of losing 100 per 
cent here and we only risk losing 10 per cent on the farm loans. We hope 
not to lose any, of course, under this. . 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. 

Mr. Suacut: But that is a pious hope. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: But we have the matter in our hands here as to what 
loan we make,-and we do not have the matter in our own hands in so far 
as the loans that the banks make to the farmers under the other act. 

Mr. StacutT: You have that discretion. You have the power vested in 
you to stop a certain class of loan if you do not like it. 


Hon. Mr. Iusutry: I think that is so, by regulation. 


Mr. Stacut: The Minister of Finance can stop the banks from lending 
along certain lines if he does not like the looks of it. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: I think it would be out of the question for us to adopt 
this scheme for agricultural credits for the reasons I gave in the house. We 
would have to set up thousands and thousands of branches all over this country. 
We could not do it at the present time, and I think that alternative is out. 
I think that the other alternative, that is of giving a percentage guarantee 
covering all the loans made by a particular bank for this and drop this Industrial 
Development Bank, is a very undesirable alternative. 

Mr. Mayspanxk: Would you answer this question? 

Hon. Mr. Iustey: There are ten chartered banks. One chartered bank 
might make half a dozen loans and happen to make bad loans under this, 
where under a 10 per cent guarantee they would be too careful, I would think, 
about the loans they make. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: That is the word, “too careful.” 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: Well, I think they would be too careful Just a minute. 
Should everybody make sure? Should the lending institutions of this country 
make sure that there is no loss under any conditions? 

Mr. JACKMAN: No. 


_ Hon. Mr. Instey: Certainly they should not do that, should they? They 
should take some chances. If you had a 10 per cent guarantee to cover a few, 
maybe half a dozen, big loans like those in the course of a year, they would 
be too careful, I think; and it would be a different thing from having 1,000, 
10,000, 20,000 or a 100,000 probably of small loans on a relatively standardized 
basis, most of which would be perfectly all right, as to which there would be 
a few losses here and there. 


Mr. Maysanxk: Would you answer this question? 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. Jackman asked for the floor. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: I gave way about an hour ago. 
Mr. Maysanx: I thought this was a question that would fit in here. 


Mr. Jackman: I want to ask a question of the minister now. I do not 
know whether I was going against what he was trying to get across to the com- 
mittee or not at the moment. What I want to point out to him 1s that in 
industrial loans particularly, if they have any time element to them beyond 
six months or a year—if they are intermediate credits or long-term credits— 
the amount of risk is imponderable to begin with. You cannot weigh it. You 
cannot say how much it is going to be. People struggle to get companies 
soing, to show some return on the capital, and many fall by the wayside. 
I suppose that Dun and Bradstreets show probably that 90 per cent fail and 
a few of them break even and keep going and perhaps 5 or 6 per cent are the 
ones which win and hold out an allure for people to go into business. What 
bothers me about this set-up is this: If what is stated in the preamble is true 
that this is to supplement and not to supplant and only to give assistance to 
companies which may reasonably expect to be successful, if we have a high 
level of national income—if these conditions obtain there will be no difficulty 
at all about sufficient money being forthcoming to provide all the capital 
required for small industries and large industries. 

Mr. Suacut: You mean go to the private institutions? 


Mr. Jackman: Yes, and not the chartered banks necessarily. I agree with 
the minister and the proposers of this bill that there was a need in Canada for 
some form of intermediate credit banks, not necessarily lending money at 
5 per cent or 6 per cent, but going into the thing on a partnership basis, taking 
preferred stock and common stock. Your money would be tied up but in 
twenty years you might get something out of it, and the good years would 
make up for the bad years. One of those credit banks was established in 
the old country. I spoke to the manager and he told me of the amount of 
time required in nursing these companies and finding out how the money was 
spent. One could give money to a small manufacturer, say, $100,000, and you 
would have no more control over the investment. He puts it into his business. 
He may buy a large piece of machinery which turns out not to be good or he 
may lose his market. You have to keep an eye on this and be a partner in it. 
That is why the funds have not been readily forthcoming to small industrial 
companies. I do not see anything in the set-up of this bill which fits into the 
- work of the Bank of Canada or its personnel. They are professional central 
bankers. The Industrial Development Bank has nothing to do with commercial 
banking at all. Commercial banking is a relatively simple matter which 
concerns itself with twelve months’ credit where you give a man so much 
money to buy hides or cheese or something like that which he is going to sell 
in six months—certainly within a year. It is not hard to see a year ahead. 
So, why should they lose much money? That is why banks can accept 5 per 
cent and pay for clerical work and show a return. If you get into the field 
of investment banking and deal with a project covering ten or fifteen or twenty 
years you have a case which calls for an entirely different background. You 
have to get a Scotchman with an instinct for success who will be much better 
than all the statisticians in the world. I sometimes laugh at some of the 
‘nvestment trusts in New York which had 50 or 60 or 100 people going over 
statements and what-not, while some small trust company possessing one or 
two good people who have an eye for business and know what the people want 
in the way of service and commodities have become very successful. That is 
why I see nothing in the make-up of the personnel of the Bank of Canada 
or any government institution that would satisfactorily run an institution such 
as is contemplated in this bill. 
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Now, looking at section 15 it refers to “reasonable terms and conditions”. 
It says in part: “. . . in order to provide credit or other financial resources 
which would not otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions . . .”. 
I have heard the deputy minister use these words “reasonable terms and 
conditions” and I thought probably that was why he explained that the money 
has not been forthcoming recently; but is there not money to-day for people 
who want to go ahead with small industrial companies and expand them? I 
do not know what “reasonable terms and conditions” are, but if you wanted 
any money from any person I was responsible to at 5 per cent for this type 
of thing I would not be interested at all; there is too much risk. I would be 
sure to lose on a great many. I am reminded of the statement of an old 
professor of mine who said: in finance, wrong three times out of five—the 
sheriff; right three times out of five—success. 

Now, that is all this is. This is financing of a somewhat speculative nature. 

It is intermediate credit and that involves a period of years, and you are 
going to have losses which will not be lke bank losses where you may have 
5 or 10 per cent in bad debts; you are going to have a high proportion. How 
are you going to finance under a 5 per cent rate, or some reasonable rate 
contemplated here? I cannot see it. This is a case of partnership. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish you would call it 6 o’clock now and I will ask permission 
to proceed in the morning. 

The CuairMAN: We will adjourn until to-morrow morning and Mr. Jackman 
will have the floor. 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, August 8, at 11.30 o’clock, a.m. 


August 3, 1944. 


_ The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.30 
o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CuarrMAN: When the committee adjourned, Mr. Jackman had the floor. 


Mr. JAckKMAN: Mr. Chairman, when we called it 6 o’clock yesterday I had 
just pointed out certain of the risks attached to industrial enterprise. I should 
like to preface my remarks to-day with the statement that I am not necessarily 
against this bill, but the need for it has by no means been proven. We have had 
the statement in the house and statements here that in the eyes of certain govern- 
ment officials there may be a need for it. But I do not believe that it is the 
place of the members of this committee to become rubber stamps; and unless the 
need is shown, I believe we must give consideration to what possible ill effects 
the bill may have, and then to measure the pros and cons and to give it our best 
judgment. - If it comes to a question of taking the judgment of some depart- 
ment official as against the judgment of my honourable friend from Northumber- 
land, Ontario, I think I must stay with that of a practical business man who has 
come up the hard way and knows what these matters are about from firsthand 
knowledge and from long experience. 

As I said yesterday, the rule in many of these industrial financing measures 
is that if you are right three times out of five, you are successful; if you are wrong 
three times out of five, you have the sheriff. That is pretty well the way things go 
in industrial finance. If the deputy minister or anyone else sponsoring the bill 
thinks to the contrary, I should be pleased to see the figures as to the history of 
business enterprises. 

I should also like to point out that there is no thought in my mind, and I 
think in the minds of many of the taxpayers of Canada, particularly in the finan- 
cial community, that the Industrial Development Bank would, in the long run, 
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take business away from the investment dealers, because the more industry there 
is the more banking there is to do and the more refunding there is as loans mature. 
Furthermore, if it were possible for the industrial bank to get going and to 
nurse young businesses in their early days, businesses which were unsuitable for 
public financing because of the high degree of risk attached to them or because 
of their smallness, the Industrial Development Bank might well prove a fruitful 
source of business for investment dealers, because in the more profitable stages of 
the business, with an assured credit rating, their securities could be sold to the 
public. So I just wish to point out that there is no antipathy on the part of the 
investment banker or investment dealer community against a bill like this if it is 
otherwise sound. 

What I should like to ask of the sponsors of the bill is this. Our biggest 
objective for the post-war is to create employment for our people. We have 
seen in a number of measures before the house already that the government is 
quite willing to lose a certain amount of money if it can create a substantial 
amount of employment in the spending of that money. What I want to ask now 
;s whether or not it is the intention or the willingness of the government that a 
substantial amount of money should be lost through the operation of this Indus- 
trial Development Bank in order to give employment to our people in the post- 
war, which employment would not otherwise be created. While I do not want 
to get into the field of pure economics at all, there is a current theory, which 
some of the members will no doubt be aware of, that the under-investment of the 
national income results in a depression being precipitated; that is to say, if 
money is not spent, jobs are not created and in that way we bring about the 
beginning of a depression. I should like to ask whether or not there is any of 
that thought behind this bill. 

The next point which I mentioned briefly yesterday was as to why this 
Industrial Development Bank or some similar institution performing the same 
function has not been in operation in the past. We hear that there is a need 
to be fulfilled. Part of that need existed prior to the war. It may be aggravated 
due to the experience and the large industrial capacity which has been built up 
during the war. But I wish to point out that, from my own observations, the 
reason that this type of institution has not been successful in the past is that 
st takes too much time and attention to look after individual loans; that when 
the advance is made to an industrial company, you virtually become a partner 
‘n it and cannot deal with it at long range. You must be on the job constantly. 
The money goes to the manager or owner of the company and it may go into 
machinery, it may go into working capital or inventory of one sort or another 
and it may be dissipated quickly; so that the lender of the money—in this case 
the government or the Industrial Development Bank—would have no hold on 
the security represented by the money which was borrowed from the government. 
It is very much like the case of many returned soldiers in my riding, who feel 
that the provisions of the government in regard to farmer soldiers whereby they 
can get credit, and to some extent gratuities, up to $6,000, is much more beneficial 
to them than are the terms of discharge for city men. Many of these city men 
want to start their own little businesses; some of them want to start up radio 
shops and others want to start small stores. They feel they are being dealt 
with unfairly or discriminated against, because of the generous treatment by 
the government in regard to our farmer soldiers. Of course, I think it must 
appeal to all members of this committee that when money is advanced to a 
farmer, he has land as security, and he has machinery; and both of these forms 
of security are assets which can be realized upon, so that the extension of credit 
or gratuity to the soldier farmer is not likely to be entirely lost. But if you 
advance money to your city soldier who wants to go into the radio business or 
into the retail business, you may find that the $3,000, $4,000 or $6,000, as the 
case may be, will be dissipated and lost. So that you have a more difficult 
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question. I think there is an analogy between the extension of substantial loans 
to city soldiers and the credit which would be advanced under the Industrial 
Development Bank. There is no similarity in the type of security which the 
bank would receive from the owners of the businesses. They would be in all 
kinds of different businesses. Some of them would attempt to market new 
products, others to develop new inventions; and if any one thinks that land and 
mortar which go to make up a going concern are of any substantial value, you 
have only to look at the situation we had even in 1939 where there were vacant 
factories almost all over the country and no one interested in them. It is not 
bricks and mortar or machinery which make a business. It is management 
which makes a business; it is creation of a market and the ability to supply that 
market at effective competitive prices. So that there is no real security behind 
these loans, no security which can be realized upon if there is failure and sold 
to some person. There is a very high degree of risk and for the assumption of 
that risk the lenders of the money must be compensated at an adequate rate. 

I think Mr. Slaght suggested yesterday that we might use the commercial 
banks to advance these credits and guarantee them as we have under the 
agricultural bill, but I do not think that investment dealers are organized in this 
country in a way which would make that possible. Furthermore, as I just 
pointed out, a 10 per cent or 15 per cent guarantee of the overall loss would by 
no means be satisfactory because in some cases you would have a total loss. 
One investment dealer house acting for the government might have a total loss. 
They would be unwilling to accept such a suggestion because once again the 
security is of such a diverse nature that every individual loan must be taken on 
its own merit. It is not like a farm or some other form of security which can 
be used by other people if the original borrower does not make an effective and 
economical use of it. If a farmer is not successful-and the loan goes bad there 
probably is only 10 or 15 per cent loss anyway, but in connection with an 
industrial enterprise if there is a loss it is very likely a 100 per cent loss. That is 
one reason why we cannot have some investment dealer organization or commer- 
cial bank look after this with an overall guarantee of only 10 or 15 per cent. 
The overall guarantee would have to be so high that I feel sure that the govern- 
ment would be unwilling to go into it, but the main point that I think we should 
give consideration to in the early stages of this hearing is what is the need for 
an Industrial Development Bank? 

The deputy minister of finance mentioned yesterday that many cases had 
come to him, and I presume very deserving cases, certainly cases deserving of 
investigation, which would create employment for our people. He said that he 
did not know ‘how they could be financed under any government arrangement 
at the present time and that he had referred the applicant for the loan to the 
ordinary investment dealer channels. I assume without very much success. I 
do not think that we have the right to ask the deputy minister to reveal any 
confidences but on the other hand if he is free to tell us of a number of these 
cases so that we will know exactly what we have in hand, what we are dealing 
with, then it is quite possible that we can understand the purpose of this measure 
and be able to judge better of its soundness or unsoundness. 

From time to time in my business I have people come to me for loans or 
for the extension of money to them on a partnership or stock ownership basis. 
There are very few cases which justify the investment and what cases are credit 
worthy have a great number of buyers. I might outline a number of cases to 
the committee to find out whether or not these are typical of the cases which the 
deputy minister, and I presume the Governor of the Bank of Canada, have in 
mind for the extension of credit. I recall one company that makes tubing for 
airplane controls and for the controls of ships. This company is tremendously 
successful at the present time because I suppose we are building 50 or 100 times 
as many airplanes as we will be building in the post-war period. That applies 
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to the United States as well as Canada. With the disappearance of that airplane 
market so we shall find a disappearance of the market for the various parts which 
go into airplanes. That company is apparently well enough managed and it was 
successful in putting out an issue of $100,000 in order to provide working 
capital, but they did not know whether it would be sufficient working capital 
for them and it was nothing but a shot in the dark. The people who invested in 
it were quite willing to put a small amount of money each into it in order to 
assure its continuance in the post-war period. Their expectation certainly was 
not 5 per cent return. They either expect to lose their money or they expect to 
double or treble it. Is that the type of thing? 

I recall another case of a man who has a cutting tool business, a very. small 
concern. When I refer to cutting tools I refer to knives such as are used by 
butchers, abattoirs and in the textile industry, and everything except the metal 
trades. He informed me the only other cutting tool company was a small one 
in Quebec where one or two old artisans were running it with no one to carry 
on and that he would have a virtual monopoly of the business, and that further- 
more he had tariff protection of 15 per cent. That again is a business risk 
which all business faces in Canada. I rather look askance at the government 
paying out its money where tariff protection is necessary for security, because 
it interferes with our judgment on these larger and broader questions of tariff 
protection. That man’s assets were probably worth $20,000. He wanted to 
get away from the old handicraft method of making sharp-edged tools and to 
get into mass production methods such as they have in some of the New England 
states. For that he would need about $50,000 to acquire the machinery necessary 
for automatic production. No one can tell whether or not that is going to be a 
success. I suggest that is not the type of thing which the taxpayers’ money 
should be put into. If an individual wants to go into it and perhaps work in 
the concern that is quite another matter. 

Then I recall another small company about which I was approached. Four or 
five expert toolmakers left their jobs and started up a show of their own. One 
of them had the ability to bring in business from his previous connections and 
was capable of co-ordinating these other workers and making it a going concern. 
They required more money to handle the greater volume of business now being 
offered but who knows whether or not the tool industry, which hardly existed 
in Canada before the war but is now of very sizeable proportions, is going to 
have a justifiable existence, that is, all of the companies engaged in that business, 
and which particular ones should continue? Are we going to favour one company 
over others? I think those are questions which the government should not 
concern itself with if the ordinary channels of capital raising are available. 

Coming to the larger type of companies take the Atlas Steel Company 
which had $1,000,000 of assets before the war and now has $10,000,000 of 
assets. There is the raw material for toolmaking, high quality tool steel sold by 
the pound and not by the ton like other steels. You have this tremendous 
organization with its tremendous plant. In other countries, the United States 
in particular, they have built up these tool steel companies, and I presume 
also in England as much as possible. The world is hopelessly over-capacitated 
in regard to it and yet these are the types of people who would probably come 
before the Industrial Development Bank. If I am wrong in my surmise I think 
it is up to the sponsors of the bill to let the committee know exactly the types 
of borrowers who will come before the Industrial Development Bank, and what 
the problems are which they are going to meet. 

I might say as far as small producing companies are concerned that want 
development capital, if you ask any of the general managers of our banks, 
those gentlemen we had here last week, you will find they have nothing to offer 
and that if they do find some company that is worth while they have any number 
of takers for it. In fact, any one of them will tell you that a number of people 
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have approached them already looking for just such an investment, lock-up 
capital, if you like, which will promise q reasonable return over a_ period. 
Another point I wish to bring to the attention of the committee is that the 
need, if there is a present need for an industrial development bank, will be 
seriously altered, and to my mind, largely disappear if we have a successful post- 
war taxation policy in this country. At the present time the government puts 
no capital into an industry, it does nothing for it, it takes no share of the losses 
and it demands a minimum cut of 40 per cent of the profits. There you have 
a silent partner whom you never see but who wants to take 40 per cent 
before you get anything at all. 

Mr. Maypank: Never did anything for you, do you say? 

Mr. JACKMAN: Quite correct. 

Mr. Maysanx: Such as carrying on the war? Nothing at all? Do you wish 
to stay with that statement? | 

Mr. JAckMAN: What I am suggesting is that not the corporation itself 
but the people who own the corporation are the ones who have been protected 
in this country and they are the ones who should be taxed. We had the case 
yesterday of the co-operatives being free from taxes. I think they should be 
free from taxes. I think all business that helps us should be free from taxes. 
I think it is a mistake to tax tools. How quickly we can get the British system, 
which has some sense in it, I do not know; but how can you get capital into 
business where you have an old man of the sea around your neck and you 
cannot shake him off? I think that is one of the things which deepened the 
hardships of the depression. We had the tax on corporations and _ business, 
even though the tax in those days might have been relatively small. You raise 
the revenue from the people who can benefit from the money, and they are the 
owners of the business, and not the inanimate corporation itself, 

Mr. McNevin: I think you will find difficulty convincing the Canadian 
people of that theory. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I hope it is not my duty to convince the Canadian people 
any more than it is yours. The soundness of the British method can be shown, 
and there is a tremendous group in the United States, advisers of the govern- 
ment, and others, who say that this corporation tax is unsound because it is a 
tax on tools, it is like a tax on the agricultural implements in western Canada. 
Furthermore, the taxation system during the war has destroyed a great many 
small companies in this country. A great many people engaged in business, 
knowing that for the first four or five years or longer they may have hard going 
to get established and to establish trade connections—the young companies 
starting prior to 1941 when the excess profits tax came in—had no base of 
profits, having spent all their money in trying to develop a business, and 
they decided that they might just as well fold up, and they sold out to the larger 
companies for whatever they could get. That was because of the effect of the 
tax policy of this country. : 

Mr. Krnuey: I am afraid that is an overdrawn statement. 


Mr. JACKMAN: Well, there are many companies that I could name. You 
have an orchard and you have to plant your nursing stock. 


Mr. Kinutey: That is a part of your equipment. You can earn on the 
money you put in; it is part of the capital and equipment. 


Mr, JAcKMAN: Here is a case that you will understand with regard to 
an insurance business. They started building up a business but they had 
no profits for a few years because whatever money they earned was used to 
develop the business, and they decided they could never earn anything during 
the war after tax, and there was the prospect of the war lasting four or five 
years, so they decided to fold up and sell out to another agency. 
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Mr. Krintey: This is an industrial bill. An insurance company has no 
visible assets except a desk and a fountain pen. 


Mr. Jackman: If you want the industrial type, one of the most difficult 
things in industry is breaking into a field and getting your contacts. If you 
want to put a new breakfast food on the market to-day the first thing you 
need is about a million dollars for advertising before you ever start to make 
any money. You lose money. 


Mr. Kintry: We are not permitting any new breakfast food companies 
to start in business. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: You name a company and I will describe it. 


Mr. Kryuny: There is no competitive breakfast food; the people who 
are there are there and are protected against newcomers. That is the same 
in any business. 


Mr. JackMAN: The new company has to fight for his business. This 
is not an important point; I am only mentioning it. What I want to say 
is that the effect of the taxation policy in this country is that you have not 
got as many new small companies coming along which might grow into larger 
and successful companies because of the policy of the country. I do not 
think I will labour that point further. If it does not appeal to the members 
of the committee, I cannot help it. I wish to point out that there will be 
no scarcity of venturesome money if we have a fair taxation policy in this 
country. There is no scarcity to-day. If there is need for intermediate 
credit that need will be fully met if there is any economic justification for it, 
and private money will be in plentiful supply. As I see the matter at the 
present time there are any number of people, syndicates, who are more than 
willing to advance money and take a partnership interest in any small firm 
or industry, or in any new idea which may have been born of the war. 


Mr. McNevin: A partnership interest in trust is generally pretty severe. 


Mr. Jackman: That is why I drew the attention of the committee yesterday 
to the words of the Deputy Minister of Finance, which were, “reasonable 
terms and conditions.” I think we should have a clear definition. Now, 
Mr. MeNevin has said that the partnership terms are sometimes very onerous 
and very hard. If we are going to advance money at cheap rates and if 
new companies are going to compete with old compaines, where do the old 
companies get off? As Mr. Fraser said yesterday, there is a clause in this 
bill which will permit advancing money to bankrupt concerns. I have no 
particular objection to that clause being in, but I think every member of 
this committee who has had any experience in business knows that the worst 
kind of competition is the competition of bankrupts. The worst thing you 
can do is to put your competitor into bankruptcy because someone takes over 
his assets and his plant, and he has no obligations. He is able to raise a little 
money cheaply because he can pledge everything he has. He 1s able to 
compete in business with no capital charges at all against him. And that 
is the kind of thing which wrecks business and which provides unfair com- 
petition to the honest business man who has made a success of his business 
and who is one of our taxpayers. 


Mr. Stacut: And then he puts on a slaughter sale and sells the goods at 
half price. 


Mr. Jackman: That is true in the retail business, but in the industrial field 
there is no capital charge and the buyer can compete unfairly. What I want 
to do in this bill is to give our people employment, to create industry wherever 
possible, and not to damage existing industry. That is why we must examine 
this bill carefully before we give it our approval. Even assuming the need, I 
will conclude by saying, as I said in the house, the chartered banks on January 
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31, 1944, had deposits of $4,344,000,000, omitting $600,000,000 of government 
deposits. The loans at the time were only $1,288,000,000, or a little over one- 
quarter, say, 30 per cent of the amount of money available. Surely that does 
not indicate any scarcity of money being available for business. This money 
would not all be available for venturesome risks, but a substantial part of it 
would. What I want to do is clearly to indicate that the money is idle at the 
present time in the banks, some of it going into victory loans; and the business 
men and other people who have money and who are able to afford industrial 
risks are waiting for opportunities, while we have the government saying to us 
that here is a need that is not being supplied. What I claim is that the need 
does not exist; that people are looking for just such places to place their money. 
Furthermore we had as an indication of how easy money was the Bank of 
Canada reducing its discount rate this year from 24 per cent to 14 per cent, 
thus assuring business that there would be plenty of money there for any 
reasonable purposes. I just want to quote from the parliamentary assistant 
when on the second reading of the bill at page 1508 of Hansard he said this:— 


But industry’s own resources may be far short of the total amount 
of financing required. It is therefore in the national interest to ensure 
that such additional financing as may be necessary and desirable will be 
available to industrial enterprises. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the committee is entitled to know and must 
know what the need for this Industrial Development Bank is before it can give 
it any considered judgment. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask Mr. Jackman this 
question? Does he believe that that money which is available is available for 
permanent capital investment or is just short-term money? 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I am not suggesting that all the money in bank deposits is 
available, because companies cannot buy inventory at the present time, stores 
are short of supplies. But I suggest that there is plenty of money. I think, 
when this bill calls for $100,000,000 of total assets of the bank, there is certainly 
plenty of money, using that as a yardstick, for investment as permanent capital 
in such enterprises as is apparently contemplated under this bill. 

Mr. BLAcKMoRE: Permanent capital? 

Mr. JACKMAN: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Jackman has asked certain questions. I wonder. Mr. 
Jackman, if it would be your desire to have them answered by the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, who is here? 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Whoever wishes to answer them; the deputy or the governor, 
I presume. 

The CuHairmMan: Then, Mr. Towers, I will call on you to answer the 
questions. 


Mr. G. F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, some time ago when the idea of the Industrial 
Development Bank was being thought of, some of us, thinking in terms of the 
post-war period and post-war problems, looked at the credit machinery of this 
country to see whether there were any gaps in it, if I may put it that way. 
Feeling that our post-war problems were going to be extremely serious, we 
thought that the least one could expect was that the credit machinery should 
be adequate for the needs of the country. The best credit machinery cannot 
solve all our problems, but the least we can aspire to is the best possible facilities 
for the extension of credit. In this particular field of medium or longer term 
industrial credit, particularly for small or medium sized enterprises, a good 
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many of us felt that there was a gap. Credit of that type has not, in the ordinary 
course of events, been provided by commercial banks before this present war, 
for the reason that the banks followed the policy of confining their loaning 
activities to short-term loans. There have been, even in the past, occasional 
exceptions. In other words, if a very first-class company, a large company, 
decided that it wanted to do some financing by way of the issue of serial notes 
over a period of five years, it might very well be that the banks would take 
those notes. That was really gilt-edged business. But for run of the mine 
business, and certainly in so far as loans are concerned, the banks have kept to 
short-term loans. I do not think there is necessarily anything to criticize in 
that policy. It was one which was accepted and felt to be right. Therefore in 
the ordinary course of events a small or medium enterprise, or a large one, indeed, 
had to find out, if it needed capital, whether it could sell an issue of bonds or 
preferred stock or whatnot, in the open market. Large concerns usually could, 
but small concerns very often could not. 


By Mr. McCann: 


Q. What do you define as “large” and “small”?—A. I would say that 
$500,000 is getting on the large side. I do not suggest that issues smaller than 
$500,000 have not been sold. They have. You can think down as low as 
$200,000. But the smaller you get, unless it happens to be an industry which is 
very highly regarded and if small nevertheless is in a territory where at least 
locally it is very well known—unless you have these conditions, it is very 
difficult’ and expensive to finance by selling an issue on the open market to dealers. 
When you get to $50,000, $75,000 or $100,000 requirements, that is particularly 
true. 


By Mr. Kinley: 

Q. Would you say that was true in rural Canada, or in the small towns of 
Canada, with a concern that has the confidence of the community and wants to 
sell their bonds? Would you say that it is expensive to do so?—A. You can find 
occasions such as that. You can find cases of that type. 

Q. I have done that, and I know it is not expensive. 

Mr. JACKMAN: It is expensive? 

Mr. Kinuny: No. Mie: 

Mr. Maypank: It might be in some cases and might not be in others. 


The Wirness: It varies with the community, of course. If there was an 
industry in Bridgewater which commanded local confidence to a high degree, 
I can quite see what you mention happening. 

By Mr. Kinley: 

Q. There is local esprit de corps that says, “Here, this is a good industry 
for the town.” The people are more than anxious to do it—A. There are those 
examples. 

Q. Take a creamery or take a fish plant or take anything of that kind. It is 
part of the effort to sustain the community, to supply money for this bond issue; 
and it does not cost the businessman anything, as a matter of fact, unless you 
20 to a broker. Then he wants his rakeoff, which is very natural—A. There are 
those examples if an industry is fortunate enough to find itself in a place of that 
kind, and has the record to command local confidence and the local people have 
the funds. But it cannot go outside the locality, in the ordinary course of events, 
and get funds. 

Q. We sold them in San Francisco. There are a lot of maritimers, you 
know, all over the world—A. Oh, yes. Well, after all, it is a question of 
opinion; because no one can say to what extent the facilities of the Industrial 
Development Bank, if it is created, will be used. That depends on the need 
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which can only be filled from that source and also depends very materially on 
conditions; because if conditions are extremely bad, then people are not trying 
to develop their enterprises and they are not going in for new things. I believe 
that there is a lack of adequate credit facilities, that there has been a lack in the 
past, and that there may tend to be, having in mind the uncertainties of post-war 
conditions, a greater lack rather than a smaller one in the future. I have passed 
a good part of my life in business very much akin to this, so I am not speaking 
entirely from theory. I had the experience of handling industrial loans, perhaps 
trying to see that they did not fade away, during the years of depression in 
Canada, and in other countries in earlier years. So I think I can say I know a 
great deal more about this business than I know about central banking, if that 
is any recommendation. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 
i ibe: At that point, I wonder whether the witness would permit a question.— 
Yas 

Q. During that period of experience, would you loan money without 
security ?—A. It depends on what type of loan. 

Q. Would you make any loan without security? 

Mr. JACKMAN: To save your loan. 

The Witness: To an industry? 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 

Q. To an industry or to an individual?—A. Well, I cannot answer the 
question in exactly the way it is framed. But here is a case that might arise. 
We are talking now, of course, about bad times, are we not? 

Q. No. We are talking about any times.—A. Well, first of all, about bad 
times. You might find that the loan to a particular industry was already all 
that one would want to make, having in mind the security on its current assets. 

Q. That is exactly the point.—A. But in order to carry on, in order to 
avoid the thing folding up, the bank had—reluctantly but nevertheless actually 
—to make additional loans, even although the previously existing one repre- 
sented all that the security could bear. In that sense they were unsecured. 

Q. I quite appreciate that. But that comes into the category I mentioned 
yesterday, the bear by the tail category —A. Yes. 

Q. You could not let go of it—A. Yes. 

Q. But I am asking this. Under this bill, would you, as a banker, lend 
money without security?—A. No. In the case of a commercial bank, if the 
company with which it is dealing is in first-class standing, it may very well 
make a loan without security. 

Q. Excuse me here just a minute, Mr. Towers. You say if a company 
was in first-class condition?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: A little louder, please, Mr. Fraser. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 

Q. You say if the company was in first-class standing?—A. Yes. 

Q. From the bankers’ view, you must obviously mean that the company 
is in good financial standing?—A. That is right. 

@. So there would be security behind the adwvance?—A. Not specific 
security. That is what I am talking about. 

Q. Under this bill there is no proviison for any security.—A. There is 
provision for every type of security that anyone can think of. 

Q. Yes; you can accept it—A. I beg pardon? 

Q. You can accept any type of security?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is provision for the acceptance by the corporation of any type or 
all types of security set out in the bill?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I agree with that—A. Yes. 

Q. But when I put the question to Dr. Clark yesterday as to whether 
security was necessary, the answer was “ING 

Mr. Maypanx: Not under the law. 

Dr. CuarK: What I said was that there was no provision laid down of any 
specific security for any particular loan. But I read section 16 which deals 
with the taking of security. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Let me see if I can reverse my 
question or change it around another way. Perhaps your answer was as & 
result of the way I asked you the question yesterday. It is possible, under this 
bill, for the management of the Industrial Development Bank to advance 
money without security from the borrower? 

Dr. CuarK: I suppose it is legally possible. But I do not think any 
management of the bank would do it, would advance money without security. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): My suggestion, in view of the fact 
that it is legally possible, is this. Why should there not be a provision in the 
bill or a controlling clause in the bill whereby a borrower must submit. security 
up to a certain percentage of the money advanced by the bank of the public 
money, instead of leaving the bill wide open as it is now? That is my point. 

Dr. CuarK: Would you answer, Mr. Towers? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Excuse me a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man. Following that further, there seems to me to be a very dangerous factor 
there, following the resumé being given by the governor at the present minute, 
and it is this. Remember, if the individual goes into business and invests his 
own money, or if a company goes into business and invests the shareholders’ 
money, when there is a loss, the individual or the shareholders suffer the loss. 
But now we are being asked, under this bill, to put the government, through 
the Industrial Development Bank, into the banking business without a restrictive 
clause and even, on the admission I think of either the deputy minister or the 
parliamentary assistant the other day, without having to put up any security. 
Where there is a loss, the loss is the taxpayers’ loss. My suggestion is that 
some provision should be made in this bill whereby the taxpayer’s money is 
protected in exactly the same way as you as a banker would protect your 
depositors’ money; and in that connection, that a pro rata security should be 
provided for whereby public money at least will have a reasonable chance 
of being returned. 


The Wirness: You cannot legislate good management. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : 

Q. That is what I said yesterday. You and I are right down the same 
alley, Mr. Governor. That is exactly what I said yesterday.—A. A clause in 
regard to security would not be practical. 

Mr. SuacutT: What was that last answer? I did not catch it. 

The Witness: You cannot legislate good management. 

Mr. JackMAN: You cannot legislate good judgment, either. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): 


Q. All right. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is only an additional argu- 
ment that substantiates what I say. You, Mr. Governor, say you cannot 
legislate good management. That is exactly so—A. My English may be poor, 
but I think the sense is clear. 

Q. In view of the fact that you realize you cannot legislate good man- 
agement, as a banker you ask for security which will provide a return on 
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your loan if the management is not good management. Why do not we do the 
same thing here?—A. Oh, I meant good management of the bank. 

Q. But you would not refer to industry, would you?—A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. You would not refer to industry—A. It would apply in both cases, of 
course. 

Q. That is right—A. But in the case of the bank it would be its duty to 
protect itself to the greatest extent that is possible by obtaining security. 

Q. All right, let us embody this in the bill—A. I wonder how it is possible 
practically to embody it beyond saying that the management is expected to be 
prudent and to watch out for the interests of the bank in obtaining security. For 
example suppose you say it must have 100 per cent security for a loan. Let us 
examine that. What is 100 per cent security? Is it debentures of the borrowing 
concern equal to the loan?. If the concern is successful that provides 100 per 
cent security. If it is not it does not. 

Q. As I read and understand the bill this is a clear case where there are 
- no provisions made which require the management of the Industrial Development 
Bank to take security of any kind. You can lend money to some chap who has 
an idea. You can lend money to a chap who is operating an uneconomic busi- 
ness. All I am suggesting is—and I am suggesting it to Canada’s outstanding 
banker—that you do the same thing, follow the same policy in this bill that you 
do in the ordinary commercial bank. Make provision to protect the lending of the 
public money. There is this additional factor; it is a funny thing, but we all 
know it is true, that in 99 cases out of 100 the individual has not got nearly 
the respect for public money, money procured from the public treasury, ‘as he has 
for money procured from a bank or as he has for his own money. You know 
that across the Dominion of Canada unfortunately there are a great many—I 
would say perhaps the majority of the people—who feel that the dominion treas- 
ury is a repository for funds received from out of the air somewhere, and with 
that perspective I submit they have not nearly the respect for money they borrow 
from the government as they have for money procured under usual banking 
practice. All I suggested yesterday, and all I am suggesting to-day, is that this 
lending to liquidators and ‘bankrupts should be taken out altogether. Provision 
should be made under this bill to protect public funds which are being loaned to 
industry. I agree, just as you say, that there is room between the banks and 
the loan companies and the brokerage houses, and there will be an increasing 
vacuum there, where the Industrial Development Bank can serve a good pur- 
pose, but I say it is the duty of men in public life to do their best to insist 
that these loans be barricaded by a percentage of safety consistent with the 
lending of somebody else’s money, the taxpayers’ money; secondly, that there 
should be something in this Act whereby the Industrial Bank management 
will confine loans to a certain amount. When you talk about a half a million 
dollar loan I think you will agree with me that you are getting into reasonably 
big business. A half a million dollar loan as working capital in the great majority 
of businesses would handle a turnover in the ratio of probably ten to one, 
probably $5,000,000 a year or $10,000,000 a year. 

Thirdly, why could not some system be worked out whereby this industrial 
lending could be handled through the. presently established set-up instead of 
setting up a new fabric altogether? Why could it not be worked out with 
people who understand the ‘business, who have been in the ‘business all their 
lives and have the machinery in operation to make loans of this kind? You will 
remember it is only a week or two ago that in discussing the policies of the 
chartered ‘banks we went over with Mr. Wedd the small loan branch of the 
Bank of Commerce. Why could we not set up an industrial branch in the char- 
tered banks and let the people who are accustomed to that business, and who are 
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in close contact and conversant with the position and habits of the borrower in 
the branches all across Canada, handle this kind of loan? Why set up a govern- 
ment institution to do it? You have got the machinery in your banks now. Those 
are only suggestions, and they are borne out, I submit; at least in the first case, 
by the statement made by the Governor himself —A. On the question— — 


Mr. Stacut: Would the Governor mind before he answers Mr. Fraser if 
I give him three or four matters that are troubling me? Probably he will include 
them in dealing with Mr. Fraser’s questions. I should like to hear his views on 
‘hem when he replies to Mr. Fraser, if that course 1s agreeable. 

My first point is that this is a pure experiment and that parliament is not 
justified in using taxes for a speculative purpose without a mandate from the 
people so to do. My reason for feeling that way is that we collect taxes and the 
people of Canada have paid taxes heretofore on the distinct understanding that 
in a current year we budget for the needs of the business of Canada, approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 in the last ten years. That money has been collected and 
people have paid it quite willingly in war time for that purpose. We are not 
going to use their money for that purpose at all in so far as we divert it into a new 
speculative lending channel where the money collected in a given year for taxes 
will be loaned out for five and ten years to come. That is my first trouble. 

The second is that the government are entering the commercial banking 

Mr. Suacut: I am submitting these points for the consideration of the com- 
mercial banking field entirely out of the hands of government and entirely in the 
hands of the commercial banks. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And to take business that the commercial 
banks refuse. 

Mr. Sutacut: I am coming to that. 

Mr. MaysBanx: Mr. Slaght, is not that last point one that it is hardly 
appropriate to submit to either the deputy minister or the Governor because it is 
a matter more for the minister? 

Mr. Stacut: I am summitting these points for the consideration of the com- 
mittee as well as the Governor. 

Mr. Maypanx: You are not questioning him. You are not going to say, 
“Took here, give me an answer to this.” | 

Mr. SiacHtT: No. 

Mr. Maypank: You believe that is a question of policy. 

Mr. Stacut: It is a matter of policy and I am sorry that the minister and 
one of his associates are not here this morning because we are all responsible to 
our respective constituents. | 

Mr. Maypank: Maybe he is defending policy in some other place. 

Mr. Stacutr: My friend, Mr. Ryan, suggests it is not a commercial bank; 
‘t is an industrial bank. I use the terms commercial and industrial business. I 
want to include them both. You raise your brows. Commercial and industrial 
business is carried on to-day by the chartered banks. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): A rose by any other name. 

Mr. Jackman: Include the investment dealers, too. 

Mr. Stacut: Including the investment dealers. It is carried on to-day by 
a non-government agency, but the government tax for a twelve months period 
and we are going to use part of the taxes we collect next year not for the 
business of the country like the Mounted Police and Justice and all the depart- 
ments that make up our budget. We are going to set aside a chunk of that tax 
money and start up in a speculative industrial banking business on their money. 
I think we ought to have a mandate from the people, that they ought to have a 
chance to pass on that sort of revolutionary change in the use of taxes. That 
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is my first point. The second point is that I regret to see the government 
entering the field of commercial banking, or a field that is now carried on by 
the private banks. I suggest to the members of this committee that every 
argument, every thought, which has been expressed by those who are opposed 
to nationalization of our banking system, every item that has been put forward 
in these discussions and debates, applies with equal force against the embarking 
by the government on a commercial banking system to a limited extent. 

The third point is that it 1s class legislation. What are we to be able to say 
to the small merchant, the small storekeeper who is not included in this 
privilege? We have picked out small industry and our definition under D is 
very confined, naturally. 

My next point is that we require a new set of officials, as Mr. Fraser pointed 
out, and new offices across Canada. I think Dr. Clark indicated that he thought 
and Mr. Towers perhaps has thought this out further—that ten new offices 
of the Bank of Canada would be sufficient to set up. I point out that the minute 
this bill goes through you will have applications from Victoria to Halifax. You 
will have them all through northern Ontario and northern Quebec. You will 
have them from all over Canada. I do not know how you gentlemen sitting 
here in Ottawa can, with your other heavy duties, look after a business as wide- 
spread as that and get the information which the chartered banks would get, 
through their managers who are on the spot and who have known John Smith 
as a resident of Nanaimo, Cochrane or The Pas for ten years and know all about 
him. You have got to start from scratch or else set up an enormous organiza- 
tion. I believe people are feeling we are getting too many boards, too many 
government commissions, too many government organizations, and here we are 
going to pile another one on their backs. I assume you gentlemen will receive 
additional remuneration for these onerous duties, but if you are going to do it 
for nothing that is all to the good. As a taxpayer I am glad to see that is the 
way it is to be done, but if they pile this on your shoulders it is really a man’s 
job to sit and watch loans of this kind for a full twelve months without the other 
more important and very serious duties you have to perform for us as Governor 
of your bank. 

My next objection—and this is the last—is that we are facing deliberately 
as members of parliament, as I have listened to the officials’ admissions, the 
setting up of an institution where the probability of losses of the taxpayers’ 
money is a real probability, not a possibility. It is not like the farm loan board 
where you have got a backlog, or lke this new export insurance where they 
collect premiums and where there will be no losses, where they take care of 
losses. Every dollar you lend here is a dead loss because there is no thought of 
cain by this bank. That is where it differs from a chartered bank. They have 
losses, of course, but they have large gains. This bank cannot gain any money 
for the taxpayers and the probability is it is going to lose their money. There- 
fore it is a pure form of bonus to certain industry from the public chest. When 
we bonus men in that industry and set up government aid for them we are in 
competition with good merchants and industrial men who have developed their 
own businesses over a lifetime without government bonus. You are putting a 
new government bonused industry in competition.with existing non-bonused 
industry. Those are the points which trouble me about the whole business 

Mr. Pertey: Just before you answer may I interject a question? I did 
not hear the questions which Mr. Fraser put and I would like to know if under 
section D of the interpretation section and under section 15 which we are on 
now it is possible to assist co-operative enterprises? For instance, in Regina, we 
have formed a co-operative organization for the refining and producing of 
gasoline. We have another co-operative organization there which is going to 
go into the manufacture of implements. Will this Act permit the financing and 
assisting of co-operative enterprises of that kind? 
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The Witness: I would say it would. 

Mr. Krnuny: By paying no taxes? 

The Wrrness: Yes. As the Act stands there is no inquiry as to that. If 
an industry fulfils the requirements of the Act as an industrial enterprise it 
qualifies. 

Mr. Krntey: Whether it pays taxes to the country or not. 

The Wrrness: Yes. If I might go the long way about, so to speak, in 
answering Mr. Slaght’s questions, it does not seem to me that there is discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Slaght was referring to small merchants. Their requirements 
relate to current credit for the financing of inventories. I believe that the 
existing credit system provides these facilities very well. The type of facilities 
which the Industrial Development Bank would provide is more of a capital or 
longer term character. That has not been the commercial banking field. In 
other words, the Industrial Development Bank is not designed to enter the 
commercial banking field as it has been up to now in the history of Canada; 
and I make that statement with complete conviction that it is true, in spite 
of any occasional exceptions a banker may bring forward to prove the contrary 
in the past. I think in recent times, in the last few months, that various banks 
have thought that, perhaps, they should go into that field to a moderate extent. 
The average bank might say to itself that to the tune of five million or ten 
million dollars they might very well go in for the somewhat longer term 
industrial loans, the type of loan which the Industrial Development Bank 
proposes to make; and they may say: why should we not make it? All right. 
If the commercial banks make such loans then the Industrial Development 
Bank will not be called upon to make them. 

As to the question of every dollar lost being a dead loss, I do not follow 
that, because the Industrial Development Bank, like any other lending institution, 
will receive interest on the loans it makes and, therefore, will have earnings 
from those loans to apply against its cost of operation, including losses. I am 
sure, the Industrial Development Bank will make some losses. I hope, however, 
that its management would have the wit to break even over a period of time. 
It is true that in setting up anything of this kind one takes a chance on the 
ability of the management and on general conditions; but I do not believe that 
chance is a very great one. This is an experiment so far as this country is 
concerned, although it has been done in various other countries, but I do 
not think that necessarily condemns it, because I think that in the years that lie 
ahead of us we should experiment and we will experiment in a great many ways. 

With regard to the size of staff. There will be need, in the first instance, 
for a moderate sized staff. The bank will need a very capable staff, and that 
alone would make the number very small because such staff are not obtainable 
‘n number. It will be necessary for a small number who are involved in the 
early stages to do a fair amount of travelling; it will also be necessary—and this 
;s the case that Mr. Fraser referred to—to make use of the facilities of the 
chartered banks to the greatest possible extent. It is possible under the terms 
of the bill for the Industrial Development Bank to guarantee a chartered bank 
when it makes a loan to a customer in full or in part, and I hope that that 
method of extending credit will be used to a very considerable extent—not a 
euarantee in whole, but in part. If a chartered bank had a certain amount of 
its own money at risk there would be a strong interest on its part in supervising 
the loan and in trying to see that it came out all right. 

Mr. Stacut: Would you suggest putting a figure on the extent of the 
guarantee as we did in the case of farm loans—perhaps a larger figure—or would 
you suggest limiting the guarantee to 20 per cent or 30 per cent loss? — 

The Wrirness: I do not think that would be practical because I do not 
believe in this type of lending business it is possible to put a guarantee in 
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the over-all form in which it exists in the other field-—in other words, a pool 
guarantee. Each case will differ so much that the pool guarantee principle 
is not practicable. 

Mr. JAckMAN: Is the guarantee on the top half or the bottom half? 

The Wirness: It will be, I would say, a sharing guarantee. A guarantee 
of the bottom half is tantamount in most cases to a guarantee of the whole 
thing. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: If the loan is too large or too risky for one very large 
bank to handle there are nine others who will be delighted to participate in it. 


The Witness: I think there is a misunderstanding there, because what 
we have in mind is that in a loan of $100,000 extending over a period of five 
or six years a commercial bank might feel that it could not undertake that 
itself, taking 100 per cent of the risk, but it would be very glad to do so if it 
took 25 per cent of the risk. 


Mr. Jackman: It would be glad to syndicate it to the other banks. 
That is a profitable business. 

The Witness: You are suggesting there that it would be profitable for 
the banks to get busy and avoid in such cases using the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank at all, so that four or five of them would put up their 20 per 
cent of the risk? 


Mr. JACKMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: All right. Then the borrower would not go to the Indus- 
trial Development Bank. | 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I do not want to interrupt you, but the point arises 
there in the statement you make that the borrower would not go to the 
Industrial Development Bank. Suppose he goes to the commercial bank 
up to the limit of its capacity to lend—or I might say he might go to investe 
ment dealers who can lend permanent capital—suppose the prospective 
borrower says, “I am not going to pay 6 per cent for the selling of this 
security, I am not going to sell this preferred stock with a bonus of 20 per 
cent on the common, or whatever it might be,” which is the custom that has 
been looked upon as fair, as I presume it is in view of the risk—suppose the 
prospective borrower says, “nothing doing; I will go to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank”; how are they going to keep in active competition with the tax- 
payers of this country? You mentioned to Mr. Slaght that there will be 
income coming in on the money which you lend. Where are you going to get 
the money? ‘There are certain references in the bill to getting the money— 
there is the dominion treasury and the Bank of Canada. Is assume you will 
pay a rate of interest on that, possibly you will be paying no interest on it, 
but if you do pay a rate on it it will be less than the ordinary investment 
bank will pay, and therefore you can quote lower rates. There is the danger in 
this business of government ownership, of the government meddling in busi- 
ness—that is where it comes in—you never know where the repercussions are 
going to be.. You put a little pressure here or a little pressure there and you 
find something coming up, some harm being done. I want to know the process. 
It is almost impossible for members of this committee to pass on a matter 
like this unless we have actual cases brought before us or sound hypothetical 
cases passed on to us. Let us see how the machinery is going to work and 
then we can see what the repercussions are going to be on private business 
and on the taxpayers of this country. That is why I put these questions to the 
governor. 

Mr. Buackmore: I wonder if we might hear Mr. Towers give his 
statement. We have had several interruptions, and I would like to hear his 
statement. 
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By Mr. Hazen: 

Q. Might I ask where in this bill the power is given to the Industrial 
Development Bank to guarantee loans made by these chartered banks?— 
A. Section 15 (a) “Lend or guarantee loans of money to (1) a person engaged 
in or about to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada,” 1e., a corporation. 

Q. Does a person include a corporation?—A. Yes. ‘There a person really 
means a corporation. A loan can be guaranteed to a corporation, and that 
loan might be made by a commercial bank to a corporation. 

Now, speaking of an earlier question, that it is the taxpayers’ money which 
‘s used for a loan that, of course, is not so: the funds used by the Industrial 
Development Bank for making loans will come in part from the capital sub- 
scription made by the Bank of Canada, and in part by the issue of debentures 
by the Industrial Development Bank. Where the taxpayer comes in—is if 
on balance over a period of years the Industrial Development Bank loses 
money. In that case the profits of the Bank of Canada are reduced, and that 
means that less money is paid into the consolidated fund. So that there is 
a risk taken on the prudence of the management and on conditions; and the 
question there, of course, +s whether we are justified in taking that risk. My 
own view would be that we are, that the risk we are taking here is going to be 
very small in relation to the many risks we are going to have to take in the 
post-war period unless I miss my guess. 

Mr. Kinutzey: We have heard a lot about the decentralization of indus- 
try in Canada and about the centralizing of industry; that is, if it is distributed 
all over Canada it will make for a better balanced economy, and I think that 
is acceptable and is a good thing. 

The Witness: Yes, I agree. 


Mr. Krxtey: Now, do you think that any man who is in the realm of 
half a million dollars, who is entitled to half a million dollars of credit, should 
come to the people of Canada for the taxpayers’ money to run his business? 

The Wirness: It is the taxpayers’ money only if the money is lost. 


Mr. Kiyuey: If a man is worth half a million dollars is not he well able to 
look after himself? . 


The Witness: In the ordinary course of events, yes; but on that basis you 
might say: why not put a ceiling on the loans which should be made? I do 
not think the Industrial Development Bank would be severely handicapped if 
that was done. On the other hand, it might very well in certain cases prevent 
some very desirable thing being able to go ahead. T do not know what might 
arise in the reconversion period which would justify the making of quite sizeable 
loans and loans of a character which could not be floated in the public market. 
Credit extended will be to the small industry in the vast majority of cases, but 
there may be cases of a larger kind. Now, those cases might relate to the 
provision of employment; not the spending of money for employment, but 
making a loan which carries reasonable risk, where that loan would help to 
provide employment; and the point I should like to leave in the committee’s 
mind is whether, in that case should a man who is working for a large industry 
be discriminated against as compared with a man working for a small industry? 

The Cuamman: Gentlemen, it has been suggested that we adjourn until 
to-morrow morning and that in the meantime’ the Governor will be able to give 
mature thought to some of the questions that have been asked and to look over 
the transcript and give his considered answers in the morning. If any other 
questions are to be asked I wish you would ask them now. 


Mr. Hazen: May I refer to section 15(a) (i): “Lend or guarantee loans of 


money to a person engaged in or about to engage in an industry or enteprise in 
Canada.” 


- 
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Now a chartered bank is not going to engage in industrial enterprise in 
Canada, all it is going to do is to lend money to a*person or a company engaged 
or about to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada; and surely that clause 
does not give the Industrial Development Bank power to guarantee the loan of 
a chartered bank, as that clause is worded. 

The Wirness: I think it does, because in (i) the “person engaged in” does 
not refer to the chartered banks. 

Mr. Hazen: Is not the loan limited to “person engaged in”? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Hazen: If that is so, the loan is limited to that extent; surely that does 
not give authority to the Industrial Development Bank to guarantee the char- 
tered banks; that is limited? 


The Wirness: I think it gives the Industrial Development Bank the 
authority to guarantee a loan made by a chartered bank or anyone else. 


The CuarrMan: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Hazen: There is one question that I had in mind about this, Mr. Towers. 
Is there any gap of the nature you have described that private enterprise is 
incapable of filling, if it is given the necessary authority? Mr. Fraser put that 
question, I think, in another way. He asked why it could not be worked out 
under the present set-up. That is the question that has been going around in 
my mind in connection with this. 


The CuHarmMan: Mr. Ryan has a question. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. That is the very question that has been bothering me. Under the present 
Bank Act you say that under law the commercial banks are not able or cannot 
legally or properly within the four corners of the Bank Act make the type of 
loan that is contemplated under this bill?—A. I say that they can, but that in 
the past they have not. 

Q. They can, but in the past they have not?--A. No. Incidentally, they 
cannot take mortgage security. 

Q. But they can take the other kind of security?—-A. They can take bonds. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Why not just extend that system? 


Mr. Epwarps: If you amend the Bank Act, if it needs amendment, so as to 
make it possible for the banks to make that type of loan that is contemplated 
here, then I think it would meet the thought in the minds of most of those, 
including myself, who are objecting to that principle in this bill of putting the 
government into the loaning business, where they are lending direct. I have no 
objection in principle to the same policy being adopted in regard to commercial. 
loans as we now adopt in regard to home improvement loans and farm loans. 
But I am very much concerned that we should put a public institution at the 
service of all and sundry, who can come, with such pressure as they can command 
—political, communal or provincial—in order to get money from this source. 
That I think is the thought that is in the back of the minds of all of those with 
whom I have discussed this measure. I am afraid of the social and political 
repercussions that would follow if that practice is adopted. If this section 15 
went no further than to say this bank may guarantee loans of‘money to this type 
of person—and I would not have it restricted by any manner or means to your 
commercial banks or banking institutions of this country, but would have it 
apply to anybody who will come in and undertake to loan money in Canada for 
industrial development as contemplated by this bill and shows their good faith 
in it, to the extent that they say, “Here, we will put up so much money. Will 
the government give us a guarantee of 5 or 10 per cent as has been done on 
these others?”—then I would be wholeheartedly for this bill. 
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Mr. Jackman: I will take my money out of the bank, then. 

Mr. Epwarps: My observation of the eovernment going into private business 
is such that I think thoughtful people of Canada will shake their heads.in doubt, 
fear and misgiving. 

Mr. JackMAN: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Epwarps: I for one think of one example of the government going into 
the business of industrial development. We have had one example in the 
province of Alberta recently. That, I think, was one erievous error that was 
made. I refer to none other than Wartime Oils, where we put up all the money 
to drill the oil wells in what was admittedly a bad venture. I am sure the 
government will never get its money back out of it. Yet at the same time, if 
the stream had been broadened, and if by its policy the government had said 
to the investor, ‘Here, we will give you concessions by way of taxation or by 
cuarantees against limited losses” we would have had far more oil out of the 
Turner valley. I am all in favour of the principle of guarantee. We would 
have had far more oil in the Turner valley. I am in favour of the principle 
of a guarantee there but we are trustees. The principles of trusteeship must 
apply, and this contemplates joint adventures. 


By Mr. Ryan: 

Q. Mr. Towers, there is no provision here that the bank can name one or 
more directors on the board of any industry to which the bank would advance 
money?—A. No, there is not. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good idea to have a provision of that kind?— 
A. I would think not. Judging from commercial banking experience I think it 
is best to preserve the relationship of banker and borrower. When you get them 
mixed up some very peculiar things can happen. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the 
approach of the Governor when he was a commercial banker lending deposi- 
tors’ money was entirely different from his approach to lending public funds 
under this bill. 

The CratrMan: Are there any further questions? 

The Wirness: You believe I would be more conservative? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Slightly; you would kitter a little towards 
Maggie. 

- “Mr. Krytey: My concern is that we keep in the realm of small business 
where we belong. This was conceived to fill a gap. It was born by arguing the 
need of the small man. If you look at the first meetings of the committee both 
Dr. Clark and Governor Towers stressed the need of the small man. I 
do not think we were seduced but we were endeavouring to help the needs of the 
small man. I do not want to get into the realm where we are helping the rich 
to get richer, and concentrating business more than it is concentrated in Canada 
at the present time. 

The Cuarrman: Any further questions? 


Mr. Fraser (Northwmberland): I have made some suggestions to the Gov- 
ernor. I hope he will think them over between now and to-morrow morning. 


The Cuarrman: We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at’11.30 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m., to meet again at 11.30 a.m., August 
4, 1944. 
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August 4, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11.30 o’clock, a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fraser has asked for the floor. 
Mr. Grauam F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, recalled: 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): 

Q. Yesterday I asked some questions of the Governor in connection with 
this bill. Perhaps this morning I can best begin by directing questions to the 
Governor to clarify.the purpose and position of this bank, as I see it. My first 
question to the Governor is, what type of industry do you propose lending 
money to?-—A. What type of industry? 

Q. Yes—A. That is a very difficult question to answer. At least, the 
answer 1s not very illuminating because it must be any type of industry which 
qualifies under the Act if it is passed. 

Q. That reply will perhaps suit the purpose as we go along. What manu- 
factured products are there in Canada for which we lack plant capacity to 
produce at the present time?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. I suggest that those answers, Mr. Chairman, are extremely important. 
The answer to my first question is that the Governor cannot tell me what type of 
industry, except in a most general way, to which this bank would advance funds. 
Question No. 2 the Governor is unable to answer—A. Any general manager of 
a bank would be in a similar position because if you said to a general manager 
of a bank, “To what industries do you expect to make loans over the next ten 
years, and what would be the size of those loans, what would be the purpose”, 
the general manager of any bank would have to say, “I do not know; it depends 
upon the customers that I get and their requirements and conditions.” 

Q. I would suggest that is a very clever reply, but it does not cover the 
point at all because I understand you are one of the sponsors of this bill in 
your capacity as Governor of the Bank of Canada. As one of the sponsors you 
must have had in mind what type of industry and also in connection with 
what product the Canadian people were suffering or might suffer from the lack 
of plant capacity to. produce that particular product. JI think that is an 
obvious thing—A. Any type of industry, and in regard to lack of plant 
capacity I do not know what the demands will be over the course of the next 
ten, fifteen or twenty years. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You are sponsoring it. You are promoting this bill. You are not in 
the position of a man who is the manager of a bank. You are creating something 
new. What are you creating it for?—A. I suggest it should be created because 
I believe so far as medium : and small size industries are concerned that there 
is a lack of facilities for obtaining medium or long term credit. I would suggest 
that the thing to do is to remedy any deficiencies of that kind. The extent to 
which the new machinery will be made use of is something which I suggest no 
one can predict. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 
Q. I will bring you along to the point of the small industries, but I suggest 
to the committee the answers to my first two questions were strictly in the 
negative, particularly for one who is sponsoring this bill. 
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The CuarrMan: A little louder, please. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Governor’s 
answers to my first two questions are strictly in the negative as one who sponsors 
this bill. My third question is— ; 


Mr. Buackmore: The Governor wished to say something, I think. I think 
Mr. Towers wanted to make a reply, did he not? 


The Witness: I would suggest that they are not in the negative but are 
positive in this sense that I refuse to believe anyone can predict just what the 
needs will be, but I do not think that necessarily means that there should be no 
provision made for meeting such needs as may arise. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. What product do you suggest we are not producing that we might 
produce, for which we have not got plant capacity to produce at the present 
time and that we might produce?—A. It is not only a question of what product 
we are not producing. There is the question of quantity. There is the question 
of modernization of plant. There is the question of new products which may. 
come on the scene of which I frankly have no knowledge. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 
Q. Decentralization, too, is there not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Tucxer: Then there is the question as to the men coming back from 
overseas— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I object to that. I will try and bring 
that out. 


The Cuarrman: Suppose we let Mr. Fraser continue without interruption 
and then let everyone have exactly the same privilege. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am sure if my honourable friend will 
permit me to proceed I will bring that point out for him. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. The answer to my third question is you have not any particular product 
in mind at the present time of which the Canadian people are short or will be 
short in peace time with the presently set up plant capacity? Your answer to 
that is it may be a question of modernization of certain plants. My fourth 
question is, what in your mind is the final objective of this bill, as concretely 
as you can see it?—A. The objective is to ensure that any sound new develop- 
ment, that is, a new enterprise, and the expansion or modernization of existing 
enterprises, shall not be handicapped by lack of ability on the part of the enter- 
prisers to obtain credit within amounts to which they might reasonably be 
entitled. 


Q. In my next question, Mr. Towers, perhaps I had better include the 
Hon. Minister of Justice. In order to protect these industries will it be the policy 
to do so by tariff protection, to shut out imports that might compete and might 
even destroy an industry which had received public assistance?—A. Well, as you 
say, perhaps that is a question which should not be answered by myself, but I 
would say that the lending institution would operate in exactly the same way 
as any other lending institution from that point of view. It would judge the 
credit risks on the basis of all the information which was in its possession. 

IMr. G. F. Towers. ] 
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Q. Of course, in the scrutinizing of that credit risk you would obviously 
have to take into consideration whether it might be the policy of the government 
of the day to either withdraw or not impose a tariff on the product of the industry 
that you suggest you might assist under this bill. I am only suggesting at this 
point that this bill has some far-reaching ramifications, that it is going to tie 
industry, as industry is always tied with tariff, or assist in the development of 
industry in such a way with tariff protection that it is a question of not letting 
your right hand know what your left hand is doing. Tariff protection becomes 
a great factor because you are dealing now with the industrial production of 
products within Canada for the use of Canadian people and obviously for export 
markets——A. The lender, whether it is a chartered bank or a publicly-owned 
company, whether by way of a bond issue or a preferred or common stock issue, 
must and does, I think, to a certain extent take into consideration that tariff 
question. In other words, if it were anticipated by the public that an industry 
which had hitherto enjoyed a tariff protection of 20 per cent was going to lose that 
protection, and that its profit-making possibilities would be adversely affected 
by the change, that industry would find great difficulty in floating issue on the 
market. As I said before I think this new lending institution if it is created 
should operate in just the same way from that point of view as other lenders 
would. If it should be the policy of the government to make a tariff change 
which would adversely affect a certain industry to which a loan had been made 
by this new bank, and if this involved the new bank in losses, I do not think the 
government should hesitate for one moment to adopt a policy they normally 
would. In other words, any idea of protecting the Bank from losses of such 
kind should be completely absent from the government’s mind. 

Q. I submit, Mr. Chairman, in the light of the answer Mr. Towers has 
just made, that we are not dealing with private investors or private banks; 
we are dealing with—and we must differentiate in that respect—we are dealing 
with a publicly owned bank in this case, not a private bank; and, as I said 
yesterday, in the case of a loss occurring in connection with a publicly owned 
institution the situation is different from what it is with a private institution; 
the public treasury must bear the loss and I submit that in discussing and 
analyzing this bill you cannot ignore the fact that here we are dealing with 
a public institution linked up with, tied to and operated by the government, 
and the same government that will establish the tariffs. Now, let us go one 
step further from your reply. Any industry that a manager of this bank 
decides should have a loan would get a loan. And now, it may be that an 
industry approaching the bank for a loan may be producing a product which 
we are already importing, let us say from the United States; so there would 
be the obligation on the part of the board of directors to try to decide whether 
that product should be produced in Canada. That would be absolutely up to 
the directors of your bank. It is quite within the realm of possibilities that your 
board will decide that shoes made in Boston should be made in Canada—that 
is not a proper illustration from the standpoint of supply and demand and 
internal production—but they may decide that the shoes made in Boston should 
be made in Canada, and therefore if your board were to loan money for that 
purpose that comes into conflict with tariffs and importations. The reason I 
mention that is that this bill has such wide ramifications when you try to think 
through on it, because it is going to have a bearing very possibly and conceiv- 
ably on the tariff on imports if we do not import more products from the 
United States. And that brings me back to your reply of a minute ago, that 
you are going to assist industry, and in doing that you are going to be assisting 
industries and others to turn out products whieh were not produced in Canada 
previously but which we imported from Britain or the United States or some 
other country; so you cannot in my humble opinion disassociate the scope of this 
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bill from international trade—A. But the determination as to whether or not 
a loan should be made would rest on its safety; in other words, would rest on 
the prospects of the industry concerned being successful. Now, the type of 
thing which you mention, that is the production of a new thing which Canada 
previously had imported could of course be done without, necessarily, any 
borrowing taking place from the Industrial Development Bank. It may be that 
the enterprisers would be able to provide capital themselves or get it elsewhere. 
That goes on all the time. 

Q. I am not concerned with that—aA. Unless you want to visualize a 
situation where the government decides to license all such things if they affect 
our external trade, then they will go on in any event whether or not there is 
an Industrial Development Bank. 


Q. But may I respectfully submit to you, Mr. Governor, that we are not 
discussing the matter of private financing, we are not discussing the matter to 
which you are referring but we are discussing the matter of public finance. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I object to that suggestion. The statement 
has been made and my friend is finding fault with the witness’ answer. If we 
are going to consider this Industrial Development Bank I submit that we have 
also to consider the extent to which private banks can be made to live up to their 
obligations. You have got to consider private financing in dealing with this 
question, and the suggestion that you must keep away from that I suggest is 
wrong. 


The CHArRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Fraser. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. I submit I am well within the subject—A. I think, if I may, I should 
put this in. I believe this proposed institution would be a useful thing. But 
I have no vested interest in the creation of this new bank and in fact from a 
selfish point of view would be better off if it never came into being. As to 
some of the possible ramifications of its activities, perhaps it should not be I 
who expresses views; perhaps I should say more about how it will operate and 
leave questions relating to private industry, public interest, private finance 
and so forth to be answered by someone else. 

Q. It was said I think by yourself and also by the Deputy Minister, yes- 
terday or the day before yesterday, that the purpose of this bank was to assist 
small industry; is that correct?—A. I think that is the main function. 

Q. So what it is actually asked to do is to create government assisted 
competition within the scope of small industry to compete with small industry; 
is that correct?—A. I do not quite follow that. If small and medium-size 
industry has difficulty in obtaining financing, is this provision to assist in the 
financing of small and medium-sized! industries— 

Q. Yes, if we are not going to assist the financing of some of these small 
industries to compete with each other are we not building them up by government 
assistance to compete with my friends here who are engaged in monopolies or 
large industries. According to your evidence we are going to assist small indus- 
tries, and then we obviously are going to assist small industries to compete with 
small industries—A. Oh, instead of large industries taking more business: 

Q. Well, let me ask you this question—I believe probably you could give 
me the answer from memory—what are the saving bank deposits in the chartered 
banks today?—A. Around $2,200,000,000 I would say. 

Q. What would you say they were in 1938?—A. About $1,600,000,000. 

(). There has been a tremendous increase in savings deposits?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the interest on those— 
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Mr. McNevin: Do you mind if I ask whether or not those deposits are 
time or demand? 


The Wirness: It is savings; they are time deposits. 
Mr. Fraser: I was just dealing with savings. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. All right, I believe on these savings you periodically credit interest at 
the rate of 14 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you agree with me that the savings in the banks, the savings of 
people in Canada in the banks form the actual basis of your accumulated wealth, 
production and services?—A. No, they are one reflection of it, but I would 
have to give a much more elaborate answer to that and go into it at length. 


Q. Well then, let me put my question in another way so that you get a 
yes or no answer. They represent the accumulated wealth produced by the 
people of this country as represented by their deposits in liquid form?—A. If 
you do not want an economist’s answer, technically correct in every sense, I 
can answer yes. 


Q. But the answer is yes. Now, as I said a moment ago you say 14 per 
cent interest is paid on those deposits. That matter was dissussed in this 
Banking and Commerce Committe and it was brought out, I think by the hon. 
member for Burrard or the hon. member for Parry Sound, in the form of figures 
or tables produced which showed these funds are going into government loans, 
and that the proportion of industrial and commercial loans had decreased over 
the period, owing to the government financing of industry and the government 
repository of investments in the way of victory bonds. That is correct, is it 
not?—A. I do not quite follow that. 


Q. Let us see if I can put it another way, then. There is not sufficient 
industrial and commercial outlets at the present time to enable the chartered 
banks to loan as much of their book credits as they, in the course of their bank- 
ing business, would desire to do?—A. That is right. 


Q. That is right?—A. Yes. 


Q. Further than that, there is not sufficient outlet to develop industry in 
this country as it may and we hope will develop after the war. In other words, 
there is about 2 billion dollars in the banks in savings deposits at a very low 
rate of interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. What I am now trying to bring out, perhaps in my novice way, Is this. 
We are bringing in an Industrial Development Bank bill here to provide money 
for industty in competition with money that is available, or credit that is avail- 
able to the extent of 2 billion dollars in the chartered banks. That is correct?— 
A. No. Because if an industrial concern could obtain credit either from the 
banks or through the open market on reasonable terms, as the bill indicates, it 
is not the intention that the Industrial Development Bank should fill those 
needs. 

Q. I agree with that. I was quite cognizant of that fact in the reply yester- 
day. But taking the reply in its entirety, you are still going to build competition 
to the investment of private funds if you assist any industry through the Indus- 
trial Development Bank on long-term credit. Do you think that I as a 
depositor, or with funds, am going out and invest my funds in competition with 
a government-subsidized industry?—A. It is not a government subsidy, so far 
as I can see, at all. 

Q. If it is not “subsidized,” let us use the word “assisted.” With a govern- 
ment-assisted industry—A. Well, is it a bank-assisted industry when a bank 
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makes a loan? In that sense, yes. But I do not think and never have thought 
that making a loan by a bank to a borrower or a person buying a borrower's 
bond, is a favour to the borrower. 

Q. I did not use the word “favour”, my honourable friend. 


Mr. Buacx: Mr. Chairman, why not let the governor finish his statement? 


The Wrrness: I think there are two sides to the transaction. In other 
words, the banks make loans or the public purchases stocks or bonds because 
they believe the loans or purchases are in their interest as well as in the interest 
of the borrowers. 3 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. Iam going back to my word “assisted.” If this is not to be of assistance 
to industry, or if there is not that gap and we are not going to assist industry 
in this country, let us get rid of the bill—A. We are going to assist it in the 
form of making credit available. But I think that the definition of assistance 
there must be the same as in the case of the chartered bank making a loan or 
of the public making a loan. 

Q. With the only difference that we are supplying public funds to the 
borrower who is not in a position, through either his own investments or some 
other reason, to procure money through the established channels of credit?— 
A. Well, it would be perfectly possible to say that if a borrower cannot get the 
money from a bank because the bank is not in the business of lending long- 
term money, and if his size and standing is such that it is impractical to get it 
from the public, then the borrower just has to do the other thing. It would be 
possible to say that. 

Q. He could get it from this bank.—A. Well, I thought you suggested that 
there should not be a bank and that borrowers who could not get it from the bank 
should just do the other thing. = 

Q. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the governor is distorting my meaning.— 
A. Well, I did not intend to. 

Q. Well, I apologize. I do not infer that it was premeditated. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Fraser, I am quite sure the governor did not intend to 
distort your meaning. But I might suggest that the governor give us a practical 
illustration— 


Mr. JAcKMAN: Hear, hear! 


The CrarrMan: —of what he has in mind, that industry has not been taken 
care of. 


Mr. JacKMAN: Hear, hear! 
The Witness: By citing names? I cannot do that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Citing industries. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. We can get concrete cases.—A. Yes. I can give you concrete cases from 
my past experience, but without citing any names. 


The CuHarrRMAN: Yes. Go ahead. 


The Wrrness: I can think of numerous cases which came to me during the 
time Iwas in a commercial bank where the concerns were small in size, where 
they needed $75,000, $100,000 or perhaps $50,000 and they came to me because 
I was in the business in the commercial bank and they said—and this is par- 
ticularly in the thirties, because that was the time when I was most closely 
eonnected with the loaning business in Canada. 
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By Mr. Jackman:. 


@). About 1930?—A. I was in that from 1929 until I joined the Bank of 
Canada. Prior to that I was in the foreign end. They would say, “Now, times 
have been rather bad, but you know that our management is good or we think 
that you agree with that.. We can hold our own, and here is the reason why we 
believe we can... But we owe the bank on current account a little too much now. 
We have not got any bonds, we have not got any preferred stock or other 
obligations. What we do need is $75,000 tg make some improvements in our 
plant and to have some working capital, so that the bank will not be on our 
tail morning, noon and night worrying about our situation. What can we do? 
Could the bank give us a loan repayable over seven years?” Some would not 
even ask that, as a matter of fact. As a matter of form the answer is or was, 
“No, we cannot go into seven or ten year business.” 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. But it is not now?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. They will now.—A. I am coming to that in a moment. 

Q. Sorry.—A. Then the man would say, “Would we have any chance of 
interesting an investment dealer? Could he do that?” You would say, “Try 
so and so and so and so.” They rarely believed that an issue of that size in 
such a concern was practical. Then he would come back and say he had failed 
and he would say, “Well, what can I do?” So you would say, “Well, do you 
know any individuals in your community who would put up the money?” He 
would say, “I have tried that. I might get $10,000 or $20,000, but really with 
the way things are and people’s reluctance to tie up their money in non- 
marketable stuff, I just cannot get people who will put up $75,000.” The answer 
then is, “Well, sorry, you will just have to struggle along and do without your 
additions and see how you make out.” 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Fraser, may I just suggest that the governor mis- 
understood my question. I was speaking of specific industries at the present 
time that require or might require assistance of that kind. 

The Witness: That is an impossible question to answer, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAirRMAN: That is all right, then. 

Mr. TucKer: In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, did they not take the 
attitude that the outstanding money they owed should be repaid and cripple 
them worse, quite often? 

The Witness: They should not have taken that attitude, and did not, 
to the extent of putting the person out of business. But if on top of the rather 
top-heavy current loan that concern wanted to spend an additional $50,000 on 
new machinery, they would say, “Oh, no. You cannot do that because your 
current obligation is already too high. You will have to get long-term money 
for that purpose.” He would say, “Where can I get it?” and the answer is, 
“T do not know.” : 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. MayHew: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might say a few words. I 
wonder if it would not be possible for either Mr. Fraser or the governor, Mr. 
Towers, to take a hypothetical case of say a man who wanted $50,000 for an 
industry, and we will say that the management is good. He has three chances. 
First, has he got that from himself and his friends? If not, he has to go to the 
private banker and sell stock or else go to the chartered bank and borrow money. 
Now he would have a fourth. This is the other. I wonder if he could not give 
us a hypothetical case and see where the fellows would end up. I have a good 
idea myself as to where he would end up in‘ the three forms, because I have 
been through it. I would like to see him get it. 
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Mr. Ryan: Will you permit me to ask a question? 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : Yes. 


By Mr. Ryan: 
Q. Mr. Governor, in your connection with commercial banks, such as you 
have related here, the case you have described is one of the numerous cases 
that came before you during that time, is it not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Krntey: May I ask a que8tion? 
Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Yes. 


By Mr. Kinley: 

Q. As a private banker I suppose before you demanded repayment of a 
loan you took into consideration the condition of the company, that is, you 
were looking towards the safety of the bank and seeing to it that you got as 
much money back as you could before any disaster happened?—A. Yes, but 
with this proviso, that in the interests of all concerned that desire to collect 
should not be pressed so far that it seriously prejudices the business and causes 
it to fold up. 

Q. Of course, there was a condition where you got in so far you had to 
stay in. If you get far enough into a bank they dare not drop you. There 
is this point. Was not the real trouble in those days that there were no markets 
and no business? People could not do business and make a profit and therefore 
did not need money and there was no justification for them having money 
because there was no business. Was not that the whole trouble?—A. During a 
period of falling business or very bad business the situation that you mentioned 
exists. Later on, however, when the tide turns then you may find that a concern 
can profitably do some modernization or extension to take advantage of better 
times if it can find credit to do it, but if, on the other hand, it has a rather poor 
current liability position and cannot do long term financing, then it is in a 
difficult way. 

Q. But no bank was demanding repayment of loans from an industry that 
they thought would carry along and would not get into serious difficulty? 
—A. No, but on the other hand if their current loans were already heavy they 
could not or did not add to those by extending long term credit, seven or 
ten-year credit for capital additions. 

Q. The chartered banks would give money to anybody in those days that 
had a good story and could show they could make a profit, and the thing 
was secure?—-A. Not with a loan which would be outstanding for ten years. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Just on that point, did not bank management always frown on loans 
that went on indefinitely and were not cleaned up?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the idea was to keep the position liquid, and they would 
frown on a loan that was repeatedly renewedi?—-A. The short term loan was 
the ideal loan. Loans did not always approach the ideal, but that was 
the goal. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 


Q. Just on this point so as to clear it up, would you not say, as to the 
companies coming to you for loans that you referred to, that in your banking 
discretion, even with the blockade of a long term possibility, you would 
refuse the loan, anyway? My experience in such cases was that 75 per cent 
of them should go out of business at that time for their good and every- 
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body else’s. To substantiate that, the province of Ontario rescinded the Act 
that provided for municipalities bonusing industry because, as I said the 
other day, there were industrial tombstones all across Canada. The town 
I come from had six industries which the town had bonused in one way or 
another and which had gone hay-wire. These things happen in industry. I 
do not think there is any purpose in enlarging it. That is strictly a matter of 
business analysis, trends, conditions, frailties and everything else. Coming 
back to this bill I just want to clarify my own reading of the bill, and did 
I understand you to say the other day that it was the intention to sell bonds 
of this bank to the public?—A. To make issues of debentures of this bank as a 
form of borrowing money which debentures could be bought by the public 
or by a bank or other financial institution, or by the Bank of Canada. 

Q. Would you suggest they should be offered to the public?—A. I would 
suggest they should be available for public purchase, yes. 

Q. In that case what representation would you give the public, or where 
‘ would the public get its representation?—A. The public as bondholders are not 
represented on any company unless and until the bonds go into default. 

Q@. If you drew public investment into this bank would there be any pro- 
vision—I quite know that as a bondholder—made whereby the investing public 
would be represented on the board of directors of this bank?—A. No. 


Mr. Mayspanx: Would it be worth anything to the bondholders if it were 
there? Is not this what would happen if it got into the position where the 
mortgagee would normally take control? In this particular case the government 
would have to assume that liability. There would be no percentage in the bond- 
holders having any such power. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : 


Q. There is a very interesting publication published by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. It is the Commercial Intelligence Journal and I am 
quoting from the issue of July 29, 1944, under the heading of United Kingdom 
Herring Fisheries: — 


A Herring Marketing Fund is also to be established with a grant of 
£200,000 for the purpose of making loans to finance export trade and of 
aiding operations which require working capital. Another £250,000 will 
be ear-marked for expenditure on market promotion, schemes to revive 
winter fishing, and for experiment and research. 


That is in the publication I mentioned.—A. This is a proposed United Kingdom 
government organization, is it? 
Q. ‘This is a proposed United Kingdom government organization. I may say 
I only read one paragraph. There are half a dozen here. For instance, let me 
read one clause:— 
—with extended powers, and the allocation to it of a grant of £820,000 
over a period of five years to assist fishermen and others— 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to bring this bank bill into the orbit I endeavoured 
to a few minutes ago. My question to the Governor is in view of state contribu- 
tion such as I have mentioned to the herring industry in Great Britain would 
you advance funds to me or to Mr. Noseworthy to establish a herring industry 
in New Brunswick or Nova Scotia in competition with Connor Brothers or some- 
body else in view of what is being done in England? It is extremely important, 
and I think I will repeat it, aid to finance export trade, aid to marketing opera- 
tions and expenditure on market promotion. Would you suggest that your bank 
lend money to the herring industry in Canada?—A. If the particular enterprisers 
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concerned had sufficient money of their own to put up, and if the particular 
proposition looked as if it was going to be successful and therefore was going 
to be a reasonable bank risk. 

Q. That is just exactly the reply I expected and wanted. I want you to 
focus your mind on what I read, and how you can focus your mind. Are we 
going to subject the Canadian herring industry to bonused state-aided competi- 
tion from England or any other country? 

The Cuatrman: Pardon me; I think that question should be addressed to 
the minister rather than to the Governor of the bank. 

Mr. Tucker: It has got nothing to do with this bill either. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I will ask the question of the honour- 
able minister. I only had in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the Hon. Minister of 
Finance, like myself and all other members, will go by the wayside some day, 
but the Governor of the Bank of Canada, like the deputy ministers, will go on 
forever. He will be in the position of contributing his advice to the policies of 
incoming governments whenever that may be. 

The Witness: Not indefinitely, but I know what you mean. 

The Cuarrman: The Governor is only the banking hand of the minister. 
The tariff hand is the other side. ; 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): I just got a jolt from my friend, Mr. 
Noseworthy. He said, “Do not be too sure about going on forever.” I am more 
sure than he is. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.) : 


Q. Let me get back on this point because it is extremely important. How 
would you suggest we would protect the herring industry, to which you are going 
+o lend or contribute government funds, against the export of a subsidized 
industry from Great Britain? By tariff?—A. The herring industry is perhaps 
not the very best one to use as an illustration. It might be they were not 
qualified under the Act, but never mind that. I would say this, that the bank 
as a lending institution should think in terms of the prospects of the enterprise, 
and that it should not get into the field of governmental determination as to 
whether an enterprise should be allowed to develop, or an existing enterprise 
allowed to continue because of certain questions relating to international trade. 
That is in the field of government. 

Q. Excuse me; are you speaking now as a private banker or are. you 
speaking as the Governor of this bank and the Governor of the Bank of Canada? 
__A. T am speaking as the prospective manager, so to speak, of the Industrial 
Development Bank. 

-Q. You are speaking in terms and from the viewpoint of a private banker. 
I suggest when you are appointed Governor of this bank you are administering 
public funds under an Act passed by a government and for a government 
‘nstitution. You are not dealing with it as a private banker.—A. Not spending 
public funds unless there is a loss. 

Mr. McGrrer: You are empowered to buy stock. 


Mr. BLacKkmMorE: With Bank of Canada bills. 


By Mr. McGeer: 


Q. You are empowered to buy stock under this Act?—A. That is true. 

Q. You can spend as well as lend?—A. If buying stock 1s spending; it 
depends on the ultimate value of the stock but I would conceive the duty of this 
‘industrial bank as a lending institution designed to fill a gap would be to operate 
on the basis of an ordinary lender, that is, taking such risks as it thought it 
could and should, bearing in mind the outlook for the industry, and international 
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competition enters into that, but not translating itself into an agency of govern- 
ment policy in respect to the existence of a certain type of industry in Canada. 
That is a matter of government policy which I think has to be applied to all 
parts of the industry, both those which can obtain credit from a private source 
and those which come to the Industrial Development Bank. 


By Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : 

Q. Mr. Towers, notwithstanding what you say.I might suggest you will 
find you will be very much of a branch of government. You have got 245 
constituences in the Dominion of Canada and you will probably get pressure 
from at least 145 of them, group mass pressure, pressure of geographical avail- 
ability for industries, pressure of raw materials, pressure, as has been mentioned 
by my good friend, Mr. Kinley, from the maritimes, pressure from western 
Canada. You will want agricultural implements; you will want oil companies. 
You will be under pressure because you are a public institution for the assistance 
over a long period of certain industries, the giving of capital assistance from this 
government bank. You will be under pressure from different parts of Canada. 
I submit to you you will find you are not sitting in the position of a private 
banker or any other lending bank which you mention——-A. You will recall, of 
course, that the central bank also can be exposed to pressure and that it has its 
duty to resist that, or if it finds it impossible it is the duty of those concerned to 
move off to some other place. 

@. As a member of parliament if I ever got past the plush door of your 
sanctum sanctorum and got my feet on the Persian rug under your mahogany 
desk I would be told very plainly that the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
would not tolerate any political interference because he does not have to. 
This is a different proposition. You are now going to lend to individuals. You 
are going to come into contact with the individual borrower which you do not 
do in the central bank—A. May I say two things there? One is that the door 
is always open wide and that the entrance of yourself or anyone else is very 
very welcome. There is no attitude of— 

Q. I did not mean that. —A. I agree with you that public pressure on a 
bank such as the Industrial Development Bank would undoubtedly be greater— 

Q. There, Mr. Governor, is perhaps the first real concrete answer you have 
given to-day. I am going to take up the time of this committee for another 
five minutes if I may so as to wind up my submission, 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Fraser, I think the governor wanted to make a further 
statement. 7 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I am sorry, I apologize, Mr. Governor. 

The Witness: I have a list of certain things which were raised yesterday. 


The CHarrmMan: All right, then. Just a minute, before that statement is 

_ made; I have been asked by Mr. Noseworthy for the floor when Mr. Fraser 
has finished. Would it be your pleasure that I do that, that Mr. Noseworthy 
should be given the floor? 

The Witness: I can run through this in outline and deal with certain things 
which were left in the air. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I will just take five minutes. What I want 
to do finally is to present to this committee, Mr. Chairman, the matter of what 
we are going to do. This bill is obviously a step toward socialism. There is 
no question in the minds of anybody as to that. Even my good friend on my 
left here considers that this bill is a socialistic bill, it 1s a step towards state 
socialism. It is a step towards it; it is pointing the way. What we suggest to 
the government is that if we pass this Industrial Bank Bill, which in my 
opinion and the opinion of others here who have had plenty of experience, would 
be a first step toward the injury of private enterprise, it will injure enterprise 
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that has been built up over a long term of years by the sweat and toil of 
thousands of people across Canada. And now, the question arises why not 
just make one final jump into socialism with all the blood and tears that we 
have had in Europe. 


Mr. Tucker: That is what the C.C.F. want. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): We are doing that if we pass this bill. It 
is a socialistic bill. Let me quote something from a person whom we all hold 
in the highest esteem and who is held in the highest esteem throughout the world; 
it is very potent at this time:— 


We must be aware of trying to build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except a politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward and thrift no privileges. 


The Right Hon. Winston Churchill. 


Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It seems to me particularly when it was 
uttered by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, that in that one paragraph 
there is sufficient emphasis and import to impress the sponsors of this bill, 
at least to the extent that amendments and modifications will be made; first, 
which will protect the public funds; secondly, which will do what Mr. Churchill 
says, protect industry and thrift, and at the same time recognize the character- 
istics and history of the British Empire which has made such an impression on the 
author of this statement, and which shows clearly that there are some assets 
to. be considered with investment in conjunction with public funds. Thirdly, 
this bill on the very statements made by the Deputy Minister and the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, should have some limitations. You say you are going 
to assist small industry. As I said to you yesterday, Mr. Governor, an industry 
with capital of half a million dollars, is not a small industry. You can run 
a bank on that much money. 


Mr. McGezrr: Yes, and a pretty big bank too. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): These are the things which must be 
taken into consideration in connection with this bill, and most important of all 
are those factors which are outlined in the quotation I read. The government 
of the day with your co-operation and your counsel must decide what we are 
going to do with industry in Canada. Are we going to fight the world the way 
we have been doing in the past with tariff protection? Tariff protection has 
been necessary for industry in the past in order to keep it alive, and that tariff 
protection will be as necessary in the future as it has been in the past, particularly 
if you undertake under the clauses in this bill to advance long term loans to 
uneconomic industries in competition with the present established industries 
in Canada. I asked you three very potent questions this morning, three 
important questions; and the purport of them is: What you are going to do 
with imports and exports, and how far are we going to set up national socialism, 
economic nationalism. 

Some Hon. Mempsrs: Hear, hear. 


Mr, Fraser (Northumberland, Ont.): Those are the points which, I submit, 
will have to receive consideration not only by the minister and his deputy and 
by the Governor of the Bank of Canada and his deputy, but as well by any 
future government which they will have to take into consideration in connection 
with the long range and broad viewpoint, not only in respect to national affairs 
but international affairs as well. If you do not do that the country will add 
its full weight, intensely or otherwise to the morass, to competition, to the 
establishing of international barriers and barricades of international trade; and 
in that way we will be guilty of putting the onus on our own shoulders for using 
the Dominion of Canada as an instrument to bring on another depression 
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followed by another war. We had all this, Mr. Chairman, in the Imperial 
Economic Conference of 1982. I am not going to make any reference to the 
Prime Minister of Canada of that day, or to representatives of Britain or 
representatives of the other dominions who sat in Ottawa. But in 1932 in the 
city of Ottawa in the presence of the then Prime Minister of Great Britain in 
conjunction with the delegations from the other dominions and colonies of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations we said we would make the world pay tribute 
to do business with the British Empire, we would force our way into the markets 
of the world. I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and the Minister, the deputy 
minister and the Governor of the Bank of Canada that we are taking the first 
steps right now in this Industrial Development Bank Bill to lay the seed once 
again of the very thing that brought on the catastrophic depression and that led 
up to the terrible holocaust of the war in which we are now engaged. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being so emphatic on this matter, 
but it is my humble opinion that those are the steps which will follow from the 
adoption of this bill. . 


The CHAtrRMAN: I have already promised Mr. Noseworthy that he would 
have time. I think Mr. Governor, if you don’t mind, I will let him proceed. 
You can reply to Mr. Noseworthy then at the same time as you make your 
further replies to Mr. Fraser. 


The Wirness: May I make a remark, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuarrmMan: Yes, Mr. Governor. 


The Witness: There are two things: one seems to be the implication that 
this institution would lend long term money to uneconomic industry. I have 
tried to suggest again and again that it should not do so, will not do so unless 
it is mismanaged. It will loan money to enterprises where already capital is 
invested or where capital from private sources is being provided. The banks’ 
loans will supplement that private capital to the extent that the lending 
institution thinks it can safely do so. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is not provided in the Act. 


The Wirness: That depends on the management. The management should 
not give money away; in other words, it should not take foolish risks; and 
if the management is capable it will not do so. If it is incapable, then that 
is another story. 

And now, as to the other implications of Mr. Fraser’s remarks. There we 
get into a much wider field, and I can only express the views of an individual. 
If the consequences of the creation of the bank are so serious I hope attention 
will be paid to this question in the United States, where facilities similar to 
- those proposed by the Industrial Development Bank now exist, and in the 
United Kingdom where they are going to be furnished in one way or another, 
and in various other countries. Canada is not proposing anything very unusual. 

This particular proposal may or may not be a good one. That is a matter 
ef opinion. But for what an individual’s opinion may be worth, I think we 
would be making a very serious mistake if we should decide not to undertake 
a certain form of state activity simply’ because it was an activity in which a 
socialist state might engage. The bogey of socialism—or perhaps out of respect 
for Mr. Noseworthy I should say the prospect of socialism—should not be 
allowed to cloud our thinking or stultify our policy. We have to live in the 
present. I wonder if we all realize what kind of a Europe is going to emerge 
from this war. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): We do not realize it; no one knows. 

The Wrrness: In Europe, the extent of state activities is going to be 
infinitely greater than ever before; and that is going to be true of the country 
whose Prime Minister Mr. Fraser has quoted with approval. In that country, 
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they are going to be willing to try out new ideas. They will not reject a promise 
of advancement through fear of moving into a new field. They will not be 
deterred from taking positive action simply because that action involves some 
state participation in their economic life. They will try to achieve a working 
compromise between the type of organization which involves a very high degree 
of public control and regimentation, and the theoretical state of laissez-faire 
which was the goal of most nineteenth century thinking. With their genius 
for compromise, it may well be that the United Kingdom will give the lead to 
many countries in the very difficult times which lie ahead of us. 

Mr. Fraser (V orthumberland) : Yes, and we will barricade ourselves against 
them and we will go on doing the same old things. 

The CrarrMan: Have you finished with your statement, Mr. Towers? 

The Wrirness: There is something else which I could add. 

The CHarrMAN: You may wish to reply to Mr. Noseworthy because | 
understand he has some questions he wishes to bring up. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: I think the governor ought to make his statement. 

The Cyatrman: Let us hear from Mr. Noseworthy. 

Mr. Tucxer: I would like to know if I have any rights in this committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 

Mr. Tucker: I suggest that the governor be allowed to make his statement 
now, before Mr. Noseworthy asks his questions. If necessary I would go so 
far as to make a motion to that effect; I would move that we hear the governor, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCann: The chairman ruled against you. 

Mr. Tucker: The chairman had no right to rule against me. J made a 
motion; I move that the governor be heard before Mr. Noseworthy. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Towers, have you any objection to giving way so 
that Mr. Noseworthy may make his statement; you must remember that Mr. 
Noseworthy is also a member of the committee. Would that be agreeable to 
you, Mr. Noseworthy? 

Mr. Noseworruy: Except for this, Mr. Chairman, that unfortunately i 
had booked other engagements that will make it impossible for me to attend 
another session of the committee and | want to take a few minutes on this 
particular question. 

The Cuarman: Is it the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Nosrwortuy: I am completely at the will of the committee; if 
they wish to have the governor make his statement I am quite prepared 
to wait. 

The CHAmrMAN: I think under the circumstances we should allow Mr. 
Noseworthy to make his statement. The governor will be with us again 
when we meet on Tuesday or any other day. 

Some Hon. MempBers: Hear, hear. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Noseworthy, will you proceed? 

Mr. NospwortHy: I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the com- 
mittee for the privilege. I am surprised at the opposition which has appar- 
ently developed in the committee over this particular Industrial Development 
Bank Bill. I was, in fact, more surprised that the covernment should have 
sntroduced the bill in the first place and at the little opposition which it 
received in the house. The statement has been made here this morning 
that this is the first step toward public ownership, socialism. If I am at all 
able to sense the feeling of this country, and I do not profess to be able to do 
that more than anyone else here, I am inclined to think that the reception 
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which this bill meets in this committee and the house, and the disposition 
of this bill, will determine in the public mind of this country the extent to 
which this committee and this parliament is free to act in the interests of 
small business and small industry as against monopolistic enterprise in this 
country. My opinion is that if this bill is defeated in this committee or 
in the house, it will be taken throughout the country as evidence that we 
have not to-day in Ottawa a parliament that is free to legislate in the interests 
of any one except big business in this country. That, in my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, is what I believe will be the effect of the rejection of this bill in 
this committee and in this parliament. 

My surprise at the government’s introducing it, and lack of surprise at 
the opposition it has received in committee, is based on the fact that I think 
the bill does recognize, in principle, that our private financial system as it has 
been operating in the past has not done its job. I think by the very intro- 
duction of this bill the government is admitting that these institutions have 
failed to finance economic enterprises that are useful and necessary to a healthy 
economy. I think we have either to accept that explanation of the introduction 
of the bill or to accept the other alternative, thatthe government proposes 
now to subsidize uneconomic or sub-marginal concerns that would involve 
a waste of public money. I think one or the other of those alternatives must 
be accepted as an explanation for the introduction of the bill. From a reading 
of the evidence that has been given on the bill, I gather that most of the 
criticism takes the position that with the introduction of this bill the govern- 
ment will proceed on its way to the subsidizing of uneconomic and sub-marginal 
concerns. I notice, for instance, that members of the committee feel that 
this Industrial Development Bank will be used to finance concerns that 
cannot rely upon our present financial institutions such as our banks, our 
mortgage houses and loan companies, to finance their undertakings, and conse- 
quently that any financing that the government does through the Industrial 
Development Bank must, of necessity, be unsound or uneconomic. I find 
members of the committee, for instance, using the phrases as these. The 
Industrial Development Bank, or section 15, is referred to as “lame ducks 
incorporated”, “financial wet nursing”, “subsidizing nitwits who cannot manage 
their own affairs’, “government speculation”, “cats and dogs” and so on. 
Those have been phrases which I have gleaned from the evidence submitted 
in opposition to this bill. I want to make it quite clear that I cannot agree 
with that assumption. I think it is all too obvious, and certainly was obvious 
in the 1930's, that there were many soundly-managed small businesses whose 
production was needed by the Canadian public or would have been needed— 
businesses that were sound and would be needed in a sound and healthy 
economy—that did run into financial difficulties and went under; many others 
were unable to get established during those years due to the difficulty of 
securing adequate credit facilities and other causes. I do not think we 
can argue that every business that fails or every business that cannot get 
established on a firm footing is necessarily unsound or poorly managed. That 
is the equivalent of saying what was often said of those who were unem- 
ployed in the 1930’s, that they were all men who did not want to work or 
were ne’er-do-wells. That is the equivalent of saying that there are no 
factors in our modern economy over which the individual, the small business 
man, has no control. I do not think there is a member in this committee who 
is prepared to take that stand. There are forces in our economy over which 
the individual, particularly the small business man, has no control; and _ it 
is often those forces that are responsible for his failure and not the unsound 
nature of his business or the fact that it is poorly managed. 
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I am inclined to agree with the statement made to the committee by the 
deputy minister and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, that there has been a 
gap in the credit facilities, a lack of credit of the kind that is needed in certain 
lines of industry. I do not consider that necessarily a condemnation of our 
present existing financial concerns 6r our banks. It is a serious shortcoming in 
our present private financial system but not one for which they should be 
condemned. It is true the banks have not been legally, as the governor said 
in committee, prevented from going into the intermediate or long-term credit 
business. The fact remains, however, that they have either been unwilling or 
unable to do so. There has been a need for some institution that can meet that 
need in this country. The principles underlying the Industrial Development 
Bank, it seems to me, are an open admission, as I have stated, that private 
enterprise has, in practice, failed in certain important respects not only in 
banking and in finance but in other lines. The principle of private enterprise is 
justified by all those who support private enterprise on the ground that it 
promotes the utmost efficiency. An individual puts up his own money or he 
borrows someone else’s money and puts into his business, and he has a very 
personal interest in making a success of his business in order that he can pay 
profits. This is true, as I think every member of the committee will recognize, 
if there is competition to force such a concern to reduce its costs in order to 
achieve efficiency. But when a concern becomes a monopoly and can make more 
profit by restricting production, by exploiting the employee, or by exploiting the 
consuming public through unduly raised prices, then private enterprise can no 
longer be said to be efficient and can no longer be said to be functioning in the 
interests of the country. That is the situation which I think we are confronted 
with in this country, and I take it that that is the situation which the Industrial 
Development Bank is designed to overcome. 

I had the experience only last week of having a long interview with a 
business man in the city of Saint John, New Brunswick. That man’s father had 
established a business in that city back in the 1860’s. The man to whom I 
was speaking had himself been managing that business for over twenty years. 
The business is one that is well known throughout the maritimes. They had 
been a reasonable financial success. They had always been able to meet their 
obligations, and had established a good reputation throughout the maritimes. 
When I went into the store I found the man in the act of shipping all his goods 
out of the store. He told me that there were at the present time so many chain 
store organizations in this particular line, after being in business in that city 
for over seventy-five years, he was finding it absolutely impossible to carry on 
any longer and was disposing of his stock to one of the chains in that city. 


Mr. McCGrrr: How could the Industrial Development Bank help him? 


Mr. Nosewortuy: Possibly not. That is the situation that faces this 
country. It was not due to lack of credit in that— 


Mr. Krxtev: He does not want money. He wants business. 

Mr. Nosewortuy: But as I pointed out in this committee formerly, you 
have a banking system with a web of intertocking directorates, with directors on 
practically every large monopoly in this country; and regardless of what the 
bankers may say, you cannot tell the small business man anywhere in this 
country that those monopoly enterprises have not received favours or found 

themselves in a favourable position. We are oradually— 

Mr. Krxtry: Mr. Noseworthy, will you permit a question? 

Mr. Nosewortry: We are gradually eliminating competition. Whether this 
bank will serve the purpose or not is another question; but apparently the pur- 
pose of this bank is to enable small enterprises, small businesses, to remain in 
business and compete against the large monopoly enterprises of this country 
which are gradually squeezing them to the wall. 
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Mr. Krnuey: Mr. Noseworthy, will you permit a question? 
Mr. NosrworrHy: Yes. 

Mr. Kintey: Just for the purpose of argument, let us say— 
The CuHairmMAn: A little louder, please, Mr. Kinley. 


Mr. Kinury: Suppose we admit for the sake of argument that the inter- 
locking of directors is a thing which is not in the best interests of the public. 
What do you say about a government monopoly with an interlocking directorate 
with judicial power over a body that is going to go into the loaning business, 
which is the present set-up of this Industrial Development Bank? 

Mr. NosewortrHy: I am not quite clear as to what you are getting at. 

Mr. Krntey: The Governor of the Bank of Canada has judicial powers over 
the other banks, I would say, in the absence of a better word, or semi-judicial 
powers over the other banks. He is the umpire controlling the banks of this 
country. He interlocks his directors with men who are in business all over 
Canada, in different parts of the country and they are his advisers; and he goes 
into competition with the other banks and sets up.a financial dynasty in this 
country which will grow more powerful as the days go by. 

Mr. NosEworruy: Not if that banking system is subject to an elected 
parliament representing the people of this country. 


Mr. Kinuny: They are all subject to that. The banks of Canada are 
subject to that. We had them here for three weeks. 


Mr. NosewortHy: You are perfectly entitled to take that position, and 
there is no position that I would rather see the opponents of public ownership 
take in this country than that. There is no position that you can possibly 
take that will give more help to those of us who are advocating public ownership 
in this country. 

Mr. Krnuxny: I have no objection to public ownership if it is free enterprise, 
if it is on the level. But I do not like it to have privilege. 


Mr. NosrewortHy: We are never going to be able to know whether it can 
be free enterprise or on the level until we have tried it; and you will never try 
it as long as you leave business in this country tied up as it is at present— 

Mr. Kinury: Let us start out level, anyway. 


The CHatrrMAN: Gentlemen, I suggest that we allow Mr. Noseworthy to 
complete his statement without interruption. 


Mr. NosrworrHuy: Following the war I think we all recognize that the 
government will be obliged to spend government money on enterprises of various 
kinds in order to provide employment and to maintain production and our 
national income. I placed on record some time ago a survey made by the 
Financial Post which, while it is not an exhaustive survey, is clearly indicative 
of the fact that we cannot reasonably hope for private enterprise to make the 
necessary capital investments after the war that will be required to maintain 
the production necessary for a national income that will give us prosperity. If 
the government will be under the necessity of embarking upon public expendi- 
tures of one kind or another, then I can see no objection to the establishment of 
the Industrial Development Bank which will give small industrialists and small 
business men a chance to survive in the post-war years against the monopoly 
interests which are gradually assuming control in the country. 


The question was raised this morning as to whether an official of this bank 
should have the right to determine whether or not a given product be produced 
in this country, whether it was necessary to produce that particular product, and 
the assumption was that by assisting a given industry by way of a loan the 
government would be determining whether or not that product should be 
produced. I can see no great difference, no fundamental difference, between 
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leaving an: official of the Industrial Development Bank to determine whether 
2 certain business is to be assisted in the production of a certain product and 
leaving the manager of a private bank to do that, because when a small indus- 
trialist or a small business man comes to the private banker for assistance that 
private banker determines whether the man is to be assisted or whether he is not, 
whether his product is to be produced or whether it is not to be produced. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Not with public funds, though. 


Mr. Nosewortuy: The funds come out of the public in the long run, whether 
it is paid out directly by the government or whether it comes from the public 
through increased price of the article or some other way. It is the public that 
pays this in the long run. It is just a question of the form in which public 
money is to be paid out, and to my mind there is no fundamental difference 
between giving the right to an official of the Industrial Development Bank to 
determine whether this or that business shall be assisted and giving that right, as 
we do to-day, and as those who oppose this bill propose shall be done in the 
future, to the private banker. 

I note that there has been a suggestion made to the committee that this 
business should be handled through the existing banks as it is proposed to handle 
the farm loans and that the government should undertake to guarantee a 
percentage of these loans, in other words, to protect the lender against any losses. 
What you are doing there is you are gradually bringing the government into 
the position where they undertake financing in the interests of the public 
economy where there is very much of an element of risk. You are asking the 
public to assume that risk. You are asking the government to assume the 
unprofitable end of the banking business and you are proposing to leave the 
entire profitable part of that business to the private banks. 


Mr. Kinuzy: Will this bill not do just that? 


Mr. Nosewortuy: I simply want to say that I am supporting the Industrial 
Development Bank. So far as I know—and I have not been able to read all 
the evidence—I have not read of any member of the committee who has come 
out openly and vigorously in support of the Industrial Development Bank. 
Even those who were loudest in their demands for monetary reform, for the 
government doing its own financing, for 100 per cent reserves, for the revelation 
of the inner reserves, and so forth, have not come out openly and vigorously 
in support of this particular bank. As I said at the beginning I am quite 
confident that opposition to this particular government bank will be accepted 
throughout the country as evidence that we are here under the domination 
of the financial interests of this country. Thank you. 


Mr. McGesr: I do not think that statement should be allowed to go, that 
we are here under the domination of any financial interests. I do not think 
there has ever been a Banking and Commerce Committee that has been more 
outspoken and more independently in conflict with banking practice. I do 
not think that is fair. 


Mr. Kintey: May I just say a word? I want to impress upon the com- 
mittee that the Governor of the Bank of Canada in his hypothetical case used 
$50,000 or $75,000 as an example of what should be done in connection with 
this bill. Mr. Noseworthy, I was pleased to see, in his thesis said this was for 
the purpose of small business rather than centralized business in Canada, so 
the middle man will have a chance; that this fills the gap in business; and 
my whole argument in connection with this bill is that it should be kept in 
the realm of small business. : 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word? Mr. Noseworthy 
in a reply to Mr. Tucker said that no member of the committee has come out 
here in strong support of this measure. May I say for myself it has been very 
difficult to make a statement because I have had no opportunity. 
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The Cuarrman: You will have plenty of opportunity later on. 
Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, if I may please? 
The CHarrMan: Yes. I didn’t see you. 


Mr. Tucker: I leave the committee on Saturday night and in view of the 
intense interest this subject has raised and particularly in view of the state- 
ment of Mr. Noseworthy which I consider an entirely unwarranted reflection 
on everyone of the committee, I want to say that none of us has had any 
chance to say anything on this matter as yet. Before leaving I would like to 
say that I endorse the last remark of Mr. Towers; and I endorse the govern- 
ment’s action in bringing this bill in because I feel that it will be of great 
assistance to the returned soldier in helping him to get established in small 
industry when he returns to this country after the war is over. I think it will 
help small industries in establishing themselves in western Canada. I want 
to commend the government most heartily for bringing this measure in. I 
would like to have been able to say very much more in support of the bill but 
I do want to say this that I endorse the action of the government in bringing 
os at before parliament and this committee, and I hope the bill will go 
through. 


The Cuarrman: We will adjourn until 11.30 Monday morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock, p.m., to meet again on Monday, 
August 7th, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock, a.m. 


August 7, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.380 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHatrmMan: Order, please. Gentlemen, the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada has a statement which was to be given at our last meeting but was 
inevitably held over. Is it the pleasure of the committee to hear Governor 
Towers now? 


Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 
Mr. Grauam F. Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, called. 


The Wirness: During the meeting of the committee on Thursday morning 
several members asked me a series of questions which time did not permit me 
to answer on that day and which the chairman suggested I might deal with later 
on. I think that I can save time and a certain amount of duplication by replying 
to these questions in the form of a general statement covering the same ground. 

In part, the questions were directed towards the problem of principle. For 
example, is the function to be given to Industrial Development Bank one with 
which government should concern itself or should it be left to private enterprise? 
Generally speaking the problem of the proper dividing line between public and 
private enterprise is a matter of government policy on which it would not be 
appropriate for me to comment. 

As you are all aware the Bank of Canada is responsible for carrying out 
Canadian monetary policy. I realize that monetary policy by itself will not be 
nearly enough to solve our post-war problems but I am anxious that it should do 
its full share in the general effort to maintain economic prosperity. As things 
stand now I am confident that we will be able to maintain reasonable levels of 
interest rates and keep the banking system in a liquid condition so that it will 
be able to assist ordinary commercial borrowers. But I have serious doubts about 
borrowers who need medium or long term credit in modest amounts being able 
to get proper accommodation from existing financial institutions. In my opinion, 
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unless this situation is corrected our monetary policy in the post-war years will 
not be as effective as I would hope to see. 

The view which I have just expressed in favour of special machinery to 
provide medium and long term credit represents a conclusion to which many 
people in various countries have come, particularly during the past decade or so. 


With the committee’s permission I would like to quote from a survey covering 
various countries made by the financial committee of the League of Nations in 
1939 on the subject of medium term credit to industry, page 13: 

“Tn countries where there is a well-developed banking system and capital 
market, big industry has in normal circumstances no difficulty in obtaining the 
fnancial facilities it needs and can justify, whether in the form of equity money 
or in the form of short-, medium- or long-term credit. Large undertakings have 
access to open capital markets where they can sell their securities and to bank- 
ing institutions where they can finance their ordinary credit needs and bridge 
over the interval between the time when funds are required and the opportune 
moment for public issue. 

The general problem of financing through public issues becomes increasingly 
difficult in the case of medium- and small-sized undertakings. Such concerns 
have trouble in placing public issues, whether in the form of shares or bonds. 
The investing public prefers to put its money into firms whose names are nation- 
ally known and whose securities are listed on an exchange. The success of a 
small undertaking is frequently dependent upon the ability of one person; and 
the individual shareholder is unable to exercise the constant supervision and 
control that capital participation requires in such circumstances. In the second 
place, the cost of issue and of preliminary investigation is, generally speaking, 
proportionately higher on small than on large amounts. 

The small industrial concern in need of capital or credit has therefore been 
accustomed to rely on a few, individuals or on local banks knowing the business 
and the management personally. Frequently, such firms are tempted to finance, 
through bank borrowing, risks which in their nature are the risks of owner- 
ship. Such risks are, however, unsuitable for ordinary commercial banks 
which operate mainly with short-term deposits; nor can these banks afford to 
tie up their depositors’ funds for long periods in the form of fixed or semi-per- 
manent investment. 

Medium-term credits can legitimately be granted to industry where the 
funds will be used productively but where it cannot reasonably be expected that 
the original advance can be amortised in less than a period of some years. In so 
far as such medium-term credit requirements exist, it is important for the devel- 
opment of industry and enterprise that small borrowers should be able to cover 
them. If they rely, however, on short-term bank loans, with prospect of renewal, 
then not only is there a risk that banking advances will become frozen, but the 
borrower himself may, at a time of economic pressure, be called upon to repay 
outstanding financial debts within a period that bears no relation to the original 
purpose of the commitment, 

There is therefore a presumption that some credit institutions should exist 
for the provision of medium-term credit to small- and medium-sized industry. 
Certain types of medium-term credit requirements can be met by non-banking 
institutions: for example, the export-guarantee institutions set up by many 
governments enable credit to be obtained for fairly long periods to finance 
exports; large producers with ready access to capital and credit sometimes 
lease equipment or sell it to small producers on a hire-purchase system; auto- 
mobile finance and gasoline companies extend credit to purchasers and distribu- 
tors for special purposes. But such initiatives have not covered the whole field, 
and in many countries special credit organizations have been set up for the 
provision of medium-term credit to industry.” 
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Again, with the committee’s permission, I would like to refer to the British 
MacMillan Report of 1931, page 173, where the following paragraph appears: 


It has been represented to us that great difficulty is experienced by 
the smaller and medium-sized businesses in raising” the capital which 
they may from time to time require, even when the security offered is 
perfectly sound. To provide adequate machinery for raising long- 
dated capital in amounts not sufficiently large for a public issue, ie., 
amounts ranging from small sums up to say £200,000 or more, always 
presents difficulties. 


My main concern in this matter is that the necessary credit facilities shall 
be available in Canada when needed. If I thought our existing institutions were 
so situated as to be able to fill the “gap” I would see no particular reason for 
establishing Industrial Development Bank. The types of financial institutions 
which we presently have in Canada have not been able to perform this function 
adequately in the past, indeed have not been expected to perform it,—nor have 
similar institutions been able to do the job in other countries. 

On several occasions, members of the committee have expressed the opinion 
that it would be undesirable for the government to invade the field of private 
enterprise. As I have already said, I do not think the function in question 
has been performed at all adequately by any agency up to the present time so 
that I do not see how existing agencies can suffer any particular harm. On 
this point I would like to make the observation that “private enterprise” 
embraces both lenders and borrowers. The position of private enterprise as a 
whole will be impaired if private lenders are unable to serve adequately the 
needs of private borrowers. If the magnitude of our post-war problems to which 
I referred in my last annual report is anything like a proper assessment of the 
situation, the alternatives to encouraging small- and medium-sized private 
business by making medium- and long-term credit more widely available 
are very likely to be additional public spending in some other sphere—or 
unemployment. 

On several occasions during the discussion of this bill in the committee, it 
has appeared to me that some of the members see this proposal as an issue 
between public and private enterprise, with Industrial Development Bank 
threatening to invade the sphere of private business. I would like to point 
out that if we are able to maintain a high level of employment after the war 
we will be producing a vastly greater volume of civilian goods and services 
than ever before. It is not a question of dividing up the same cake into two 
different pieces but of dividing up a much bigger cake—big enough to provide 
a larger slice for both public and private activities than ever before. There 
are two possible ways for business to try to meet the problems that he in front 
of us. One is to face the future boldly and run the inevitable risks of moving 
on to bigger and better things. The other is to be cautious and concentrate 
on protecting the present position. If we are to show excessive caution with 
regard to a measure such as the Industrial Development Bank, then that is a 
rather sad omen in respect of our success in dealing with the vastly greater risks 
we shall have to take in the next few years. 

Turning now to the matter of specific suggestions regarding the form of 
the present bill:— 


(1) Mr. Slaght thought that it was undesirable for the Industrial 
Development Bank not to have power to lend to certain other groups 
such as merchants, for example. The answer to this point seems to me 
to be that merchants chiefly require short-term credit to finance inven- 
tories and receivables, and since satisfactory facilities already exist for 
providing this type of credit there does not appear to be any point in a 
public institution entering this field. 
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(2) Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) wanted the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank to be compelled to take adequate collateral security for its 
loans. As I mentioned the other day, it is impossible to ensure prudent 
management’ by setting up legislative provisions covering such matters. 
The situation is that the management of Industrial Development Bank 
would be operating a bank set up in such a way that it is obvious the 
mmtention is that the bank should try to avoid making a net loss on its 
operations. If Industrial Development Bank could not cover its losses 
out of its revenue, there would naturally be an impairment of capital. 
I can assure the committee that if it developed that Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank was suffering impairment of capital, that fact would most 
certainly be drawn to the attention of the Minister of Finance and 
parliament in the annual report called for under this bill. No sane 
management would continue to operate a bank under this Act if the 
operations were resulting in loss of capital, unless parliament had been 
advised of the fact that the original belief that the enterprise would 
at least break even had not been realized. . 

The management of this bank would, I think, have every incentive 
to be prudent, although I hope they would not be timorous. I do not 
think that laying down specific collateral requirements would be of any 
help. If the requirements were not stringent there might be a tendency 
to bring the standard of security down to the minimum prescribed. If, 
on the other hand, the requirements were too stringent, then deserving 
borrowers would not get assistance. 


(3) Another suggestion was to confine the scope of the Industrial 
Development Bank to small and medium-sized enterprises by imposing 
a limit on the maximum size of loan to any borrower. As I have men- 
tioned on other occasions I am sure that in practice almost all the 
demands for credit which other lenders will not be able to provide will 
he in the field of small and medium-sized projects. But, particularly 
‘n the reconversion period after the war, there may be a few exceptional 
cases of deserving larger borrowers not being able to get assistance from 
the usual sources. 


(4) Finally, there was a suggestion that Industrial Development 
Bank should not be given the right to make direct advances but only to 
cuarantee credits made by other lenders. I hope that in practice the 
Industrial Development Bank will be able to work closely in co-operation 
with other lenders in the case of many borrowers. I would like to see an 
existing lending agency sharing in the risk and operation of as many 
credits as possible. Under the bill, the Industrial Development Bank 
direct loans would be confined to those cases where, for one reason or 
another, private lenders were not interested in making the loan even with 
a substantial guarantee from the Industrial Development Bank. I would 
not like to see this “last resort” of the borrower taken away from him 
by confining the scope of the Industrial Development Bank solely to 
cuaranteeing. The effect of this would be that other institutions would 
have really a veto power over any credit activities of the Industrial 
Development Bank, and I should think that the granting of such a veto 
power would be going too far. 


The CuatrMan: Thank you, Mr. Towers. Mr. Graham has the floor. 


Mr. Grauam: Mr. Chairman, I intend to leave the city tonight and I 
thought before I did I should like to put myself on record as supporting the 
purpose and the objective of this particular bill being considered by the 
committee. I sincerely hope that the committee will be able to approve of 
this proposal and to favourably recommend it to the House of Commons. 
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I listened with great interest to Mr. Fraser in support of his opposition 
to the bill. JI found myself on occasion in agreement and on other occasions in 
complete disagreement. I agree with him, of course, when he eulogizes the 
value of private initiative and the resultant development of creative instincts. 
That is encouraged by leaving industry generally speaking to private enterprise. 
Yet, as the Governor of the Bank of Canada has pointed out, we know as a 
fact that there is within the field of credit a missing link with regard to the 
provision of the requirements of capital for small industry. I would point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that I was delighted to hear Mr. Fraser decry the necessity of 
tariffs and other forms of artificial protection for Canadian industry. It struck 
me that this was at varience with his argument that Canadian history shows 
that private industry has been wholly the contribution of men who established 
it by the sweat of their brows and the unremitting attention that they gave to a 
particular business, and that those factors alone have contributed to the 
success of private industry in Canada. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I did not say that. 

Mr. GraHam: I would recall that we in the west hold that ever since confed- 
eration the trade policy, the railway policy, and to some extent the financial 
policy has sought to give a measure of protection to Canadian industry which [ 
think, in the long run, has been detrimental inasmuch as they were kept under 
an umbrella when, in fact, they should have been taking the initiative that Mr. 
Fraser is so proud of, by finding markets outside of the confines of Canada. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Graham, I would suggest that we do not get into 
tariff arguments. 

Mr. Granam: I am not going to. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Otherwise I would have to remind the honourable member 
that agriculture is also protected. 

Mr. GraHaM: Yes. But agriculture has been much less protected. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is the highest protected industry in 
Canada. 

Mr. GraHamM: Oh, no. However, I do not propose to argue the matter 
now. 

The CuarrMan: I would suggest, Mr. Graham, that on the whole, industry 
will be very glad to have the average rate of agriculture in its protection. 

Mr. Grauam: Now, Mr. Chairman, on the proper occasion I should be 
delighted to argue that and prove the opposite. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am just suggesting that you invite criticism; and I 
would also go further and say that we should leave the tariff matter out of 
this controversy. | 

Mr. Grauam: Well now, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. SutacHt: Let the two honourable members hire a hall and debate it. 


The CHarrMan: Yes. I would suggest that you and I go fifty-fifty on the 
hall, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Granam: Now, Mr. Chairman, let us be fair in this committee. 

The CuHarrMan: Yes, of course. 

Mr. Grauam: Apparently the rule is that Mr. Slaght and Mr. Fraser and 
others can raise arguments, but nobody can reply to those arguments without 
being called to order. 

The CHamrRMAN: No. I have called Mr. Slaght to order more often than 
any other member of this committee. 

Mr. GrawamM: I know. But I think he has invited it more often. Certainly 
I have not invited it at all. However, I just make that point in passing. 
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I do raise the point in particular that regardless of your views or Mr. Fraser’s 
or Mr. Slaght’s or anybody else’s I know as a fact what I have said is the 
opinion of the great majority of the people in the western provinces and of a 
creat many in the maritime provinces. | 


The CuairMAN: I agree. 


Mr. Granam: It is very wise to keep that in mind, It is a real fact that 
we who sit in parliament must have in mind. In this period of preparation and 
in the post-war period which we hope we are soon to enter we should, wherever 
it is possible, fill the gaps, and give all sections that measure of equality of 
opportunity that we all should be given to the whole of Canada. I feel that 
the purose of this Act is somewhat of an experiment and somewhat encroaching 
upon the field of private enterprise, but I feel that it will satisfy that irritation to 
some extent that exists in these parts of Canada which I have mentioned and will 
help to make Canada’s development a matter of satisfaction to more and more 
Canadians. I see in this bill at least two great hopes. One is that it will decen- 
tralize industry. 

Mr. Buacxmore: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Granam: I know the difficulties. I do not suggest we should set up in 
western Canada or the maritimes or anywhere else industries not suited to that 
particular section of the country, or uneconomic or anything in the nature of a 
mushroom growth that will be destroyed by the first wind of adversity that blows, 
but I mean sound industries in the immense territories of western Canada, par- 
ticularly the province of British Columbia and in Alberta, and I hope in time the 
northern parts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba with their immense resources of 
electrical power, and in the maritimes, too. Somewhere we have failed, as 
Mr. Mayhew pointed out, to achieve that decentralization of industry so valuable 
to a nation as widely spread out as is this Canada of ours. Secondly we will 
assure to small industry the opportunity to avoid those moments of financial 
crisis that come to almost every industry, and particularly the small ones, 
when the need of working capital, or perhaps new capital for a short period, will 
prevent them from continuing in operation. You will recall that I hoped this 
Industrial Development Bank would not be called a bank, but that is only of 
minor importance. A rose by any other name will smell as sweet to western 
Canada, but it will give these small industries who may establish themselves in a 
small way in western Canada, the maritimes and the province of British Colum- 
bia an opportunity, if that emergency arises, of turning to the sort of credit 
that would not be too high in its demands on that particular industry. In some 
cases there is a demand for merging with a larger industrial organization. At 
other times it is a straight opportunity to drive that small industry out of busi- 
ness as a competitive factor in the whole economy. Despite what Mr. Fraser 
says I am delighted that the co-operative movement in the proper field, and 
coming within the provisions of the Act, will be enabled to secure proper and 
economic loans to encourage true co-operative enterprises. ; 


Mr. Buacxmore: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Grauam: I believe that will help, Mr. Chairman. After examination 
into many of the larger industries of Canada I believe that these industries are 
in the hands of the ablest executives and business men in this country, but 
they have always been heir to a certain narrow selfishness of view that will not 
fit in with the public temper in this country at the present time. The indus- 
trial and competitive life of Canada lacks—and we all know it lacks—the wide- 
spread initiative and true competitive spirit that results in giving to the people 
the best goods at the lowest possible prices. So I feel that if the co-operatives 
can make use of this Act to build up a co-operative enterprise system that will 
take 15, 20 or 25 per cent of the market and act as a non-selfish competitive 
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element in the whole picture then we will not only be doing our economy a great 
deal of good but in my opinion we will be doing the industrial life of this country 
a great deal of good because nobody can live in this age without seeing that 
public opinion sometimes is easily directed in enmity against these great 
banking and other corporate institutions. Where sound criticism is properly 
directed it is all to the good, but where it is based on prejudice, misinformation 
and misapprehension it is bad for the nation as well as the particiular 
corporation. 

I sincerely hope that the minister and those interested in this particular 
bill will not withdraw it. They, of course, have to accept the majority decision 
of this committee. I think i is a worth while bill that should be given a reason- 
able opportunity to declare its usefulness. I think, as the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada has said, that in the next parliament another committee on banking 
and commerce can take the report, examine into it, see how it is working out, and 
consider if it is being used to support uneconomic industries or whether it has 
fulfilled the purpose which you have outlined to us this morning. I certainly 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that the committee will see fit to report the bill favourably 
with the amendments they think necessary. 


Mr. Kinutry: Mr. Chairman, I think we are indebted to the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada for his very cleverly drawn statement which he presented this 
morning. I do not use the word “cleverly” in any sense of it being smart or any- 
thing of that kind. I mean it as the work of an expert well done. I think the . 
committee will admit that the presentation he has made is the best that could 
be made from the point of view of the sponsors of the bill and that he has left 
nothing out that he could say that would be of benefit to this bill that is now 
before the committee. 

I supported this bill on second reading, Mr. Chairman, because I believe 
in the principle but I am labouring at the moment under the primary instruc- 
tions I received from the Governor of the Bank of Canada and Dr. Clark, the 
deputy minister. At the first meetings of this committee they stressed the 
need in this country of small industry, that there was a gap, that the small 
fellow who wanted to get started or expand could not, succeed over the 
competition of the man who had abundant money and who had access to the 
banks. 

When I received those instructions I believed that they were good instruc- 
tions. There is the only point where I differ with the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada. I do it in-all humility considering his great experience in the 
monetary field, but I have had some practical experience in business during my 
life. I am bound to be bound by my experience, and I am bound to put forward 
my views as I honestly see them in the interests of the small people of this 
country. 

This legislation is supposed to be supplementary. The Governor brought 
out in his remarks that it would not be the intention of the government, of this 
bank, to supply all the capital that a concern needed, but that it would be 
supplementary, and that money would not be granted to a man who has not 
some interest in the concern because where a man’s treasure is there will his _ 
heart be. The measure of what you will give a man as a supplementary item 
would depend on the risks he faces in his own right. 

The Governor says we must face the future boldly. I agree, but boldness 
is associated with independence, Mr. Chairman. It is easy to be bold with other 
people’s money. It seems to me that if it is boldness the boldness should be 
inculeated in the individuals of this country, and that they should be bold in 
the risk and adventure which is a part of life and the operation of business 
adventures. To make it too easy and to interject things that might be 
uneconomic will not only be unsound but it will destroy the sound because 
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if you bring into being things which are unsound to compete with that which 
is sound it will destroy the whole economy. The uneconomic will always be 
a feature that is not sound. The law of economics is a peculiar law. If you 
have enough money and if you have got enough perseverance you can almost 
make economic things that can not succeed ordinarily but a handicap always 
gives preference. But when this bill reaches a point where we would make 
economic by force of pressure of government policy things that would ordinarily 
not be economic in this country, that is a hazardous thing to do with regard 
to industry which is supposed to be free to carry on by merit, by perseverance 
and by service. 

May I tell the committee that my riding is a fairly well developed one 
industrially. I suppose I have about as good a balance of rural and industrial 
development as there is in any part of Canada in the present war. There is 
no big industry in the county except one, a paper company which was built in 
association with the government and the Royal Bank of Canada, and I am 
sure my friend the governor knows al! about it; it was able to obtain government 
aid and government planning. 


Mr. JacKMAN: What is the total amount of capitalization of that company, 
do you know? 


Mr. Kinuey: I do not know what the total capitalization is but it is a 
good business, well managed. That is an instance in the industrial life of my 
riding in that part of Nova Scotia, and I thought it was an act of vision and 
a step forward on the part of those who got behind the development of that 
business. I give you that as just an instance. 

Mr. Buackmore: Might I ask a question; did you mean the government of 
Nova Scotia or the federal government? 


Mr. Krnugy: The government of Nova Scotia. That concern did not have 
much difficulty in getting money. I think the trust company associated with 
the Royal Bank assumed obligations up to an amount—I don’t recall offhand 
just what it was but it was up in the millions, I think. Then there are other 
concerns in the riding. I know another concern that has a bond issue in the . 
amount of $88,000." I am sure that company is doing millions of dollars worth 
of business to-day. I am connected with a company, which has assumed rather 
large proportions and capitalization of the business is hardly a factor in what 
the company is doing to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Instry: Is war business a factor in it? 


Mr. Kinutry: Yes, you might say so; their business activity has extended 
during the war. There are no war industries as such in my riding, practically 
speaking; except for one new war industry which was brought in by Montreal 
companies. The war activity in my riding has been a result of equipment 
which was established there since before the war. All up and down the coasts 
of Nova Scotia there are firms and organizations which can do work in con- 
nection with the navy and the merchant marine and the essential war effort 
of this country; and they have been employed, some with the help of the state 
and others by spending their own money, with the result that there is 
considerable wartime activity along our part of the coast. 

Mr. Brackmore: Would the hon. member feel free to name those other 
industries in his riding? . 

Mr. Kintey: There is Lunenburg Sea Products, which I think is the best 
fish company in eastern Canada to-day; I think they are most successful. 
Then there are shipyards. And there is the Lunenburg Foundry Company 
Limited, of which I have the honour to be president, and we employ to-day 
some 450 to 500 men. There are many other industries all through the county. 
Up at Brookfield, up in the back country, we have a wood-working industry, 
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some wood-working factories which are doing a considerable amount of work; 
then there are shipbuilding companies—on the whole I think we have a fairly 
balanced economy in our part of the country to-day. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: And there are a good many more, Mr. Kinley, which 
you have not named; there is the Gas Engine company. 


Mr. Kinury: Yes, we have a gas engine company at Bridgewater and 
at Chester. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: And Thompson’s. 


Mr. Kinitry: And the Thompson Company over. in Liverpool; and all of 
those industries have been struggling to make a living for many years. 


Mr. Fraser: Are they working for the government now? 

Mr. Kinuny: Yes, to a limited extent, I am glad to say; they are succeeding 
by reason of the co-operative spirit of the citizens, they are persevering. Our 
troubles are mostly of abundance. 

Mr. Buackmore: Did I understand the hon. member right; that he said 
their troubles were those of abundance? 

Mr. Krinuey: Yes. 

Mr. Buackmore: Even in wartime? 

Mr. Kinury: Because of wartime, I think. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk about price ceilings; if this price ceiling ever 
breaks things will go sky high; we will have inflation and we will be worse 
off. What is the thing that will cause the price ceiling to break; the thing 
that will cause the price ceiling to break is abundance of money, abundance 
of purchasing power; that is the thing which will break the price ceiling if 
it is going to be broken. 

Mr. Buackmore: Do you mean abundance of money, or abundance of 
goods, when you spoke of abundance a moment ago? 

Mr. Kintery: I refer to abundance generally. 

The CuatrMan: A little louder, please. : 

Mr. Kinury: In.respect to abundance generally; we speak about the 
rationing of meats; we speak about the rationing of this, that and the other 
thing—that we cannot get another suit of clothes; and we speak about wages 
and the like; and those things are after all the troubles of abundance. 

Mr. BuackmMorrf: Abundance of production. 

Mr. Kinuey: Abundance of every kind. We are in a war, we are still in 
a period of relative abundance. 

Mr. BuAcKMOoRE: You mean, goods. 

Mr. Krntrey: Almost anything, except we are short of a little gasoline. 

Mr. BuackmMore: And that is an abundance of goods. : 

Mr. Kinutry: I want to say in reference to this price ceiling that the amount 
of money we are going to have in circulation when the war is over will .be a 
problem. I believe the government played their part during this war. During 
the last war people in industry were making as much money as they could pos- 
sibly acquire from their own efforts and they got it all except a small bit for 
income tax and what is left to pay their war tax. After the last war, we found 
that money was in the hands of a few and it was very easy for the banks and 
other people to control deflation and take it out of circulation. When it was not 
in circulation there was no danger to the price ceiling. But to-day with this 
money in the hands of everybody, when this money which is being saved and 
accumulated gets into circulation you will not have power to save the price 
ceiling, you will not have power to stop circulation such as you had in the olden 
days. I am not going to say to-day that that is a detriment to this country, 
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but just the same you will not have the power; and when this war is over and 
when that money gets into circulation, and you must have money in circulation 
here, it is just like water that is needed to float a ship, you must have money 
sufficient enough to float business. 


Mr. Fraser: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Krntey: When potatoes are 50 cents you do not require as much money 
to move them as when they are a dollar a bushel; and with the business of this 
country being built up the way it is to-day you need much more money to keep 
it afloat, to keep your financial ship afloat than when it is down. When the 
war is over and everybody has money a lot of these people are going to have 
‘money to lend and it will probably be freely available for loan to enterprises of 
all kinds . I do not think there is any question about that. It seems to me that 
you will be up against a peculiar situation because in my humble opinion unless 
it is controlled money will be the cheapest in this country that it has ever been 
and it will be difficult indeed to prevent inflation unless it finds its way into 
private industry and private lending. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: Would you suggest that more of that money find its way 
into business investment? 


Mr. Kinutey: Well, as far as it goes down my way, everybody who has 
money to lend is glad enough to make it available to his neighbour. I have 
always thought that the best investment I could have was a mortgage on the 
property in my own community. In our industry if one of our workmen comes 
to me and wants to do something about building a house, I just say to him: yes, 
you can have all the money to which you are legitimately entitled for the pur- 
pose of building a house, at 5 per cent. We have loans for many young reliable 
workmen in our plant. They can get a loan at any time to build a house at 
5 per cent. I have a little difficulty now. I have a man who wants to build a 
house. He is not a citizen of Canada. I do not know what his obligations are to 
is nation and I do not know what his economic obligations are and I delayed 
lending that man money to build a home until I found out just where we stood. 
I am just mentioning that to show the extent to which we have gone. We have 
been lending money to our men to build up their homes. If they can build a 
home, or if they can buy a home that is available, we give them the money. 
We are not doing the man any favour. We think we are getting the best 
investment possible for our company, because we think we are making that man 
a part of our institution where he can be of more value. All industry throughout 
this country is doing that to a large extent to-day and if they are wise they 
will do it. With the abundance of money that there will be, I am not so sure of 
the need for big loans. Take shipping, for instance. Would you for a minute 
say that when this war is over we should build more ships? There will be con- 
gestion so far as the amount of shipping is concerned. When the last war 
was over they would almost have given them away if you would let them tie up 
to your dock. The Norwegians, who were the most astute people in shipbuilding, 
immediately cancelled their building program when the last war was over. While 
the Norwegians were not our allies in the last war, they did a great deal of the 
carrying trade of the world during the last war for the allies, and they lost a 
oreat deal of their shipping. Shipping went down after the war and they stopped 
their building program, wisely. You will find there are a lot of things we are 
doing to-day at extreme speed and under pressure that we will have to abandon, 
because we must be disillusioned; because we are to-day in a war-time economy 
and we are spending money for purposes that, although they are essential and 
vital now we would never be allowed to spend money on in peace time. War is 
waste, but we are willing to waste money to win the war. 


Mr. Grauam: Do you not think the management will see that? 
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Mr. Krister: Everything depends on good management, I will admit; and 
think that this will probably be pretty well managed, if the governor has the 
say and if these directors from some other parts of the country do not overwhelm 
him with their advice as to how this money should be spent, I am just a little 
bit concerned; as I said on second reading, I have my doubts about the inter- 
locking directorate. I do not know whether we are not travelling towards a 
financial dynasty in this country. I think that if it was separate and apart 
from the Bank of Canada it might be better, because the bank has judicial 
powers over the other banks of this country, and you cannot be the umpire 
and play the game at the same time. 

Mr. Jackman: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Krstey: It is not fair. 

Mr. BirackmMore: Would the honourable member permit a question? 
Mr. Krxtey: Yes. 


Mr. BirackMore: I just wanted to get harmonized what seemed to be two 
Imeonsistent arguments that he has made. He said a few minutes ago our 
ehief trouble was abundance of goods, and then he seems to fear— 

Mr. Krytey: No, I did not say that. 

Mr. Biacxsrore: I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Krytey: I do not think we have any economic troubles at all. I said 
our troubles, whether imaginary or real, are troubles of abundance. 

Mr. Biackmore: Of goods? 

Mr. Krxutey: Of money and everything else. 

Mr. Brackmore: Of goods? 

Mr. Kryter: As far as goods are concerned, we need an abundance of goods. 
We have got to have am abundance of everything and therefore our troubles. 
The thing is as to the way I want it. A man will come and say to you, “I 
cammot get gasoline to drive my ear so far,” and that kind of thing. In peace 
time he did not have the money to drive the car that far. He has more money. 
Now he is in trouble because he cannot get the conveniences to suit him. 

Mr. Biackmore: The point I was making with regard to the honourable 
member’s speech is this. If our troubles now, even in war time, are largely 
an abundance of goods, surely the distribution of additional amounts of money 
afterwards ought to cancel that difficulty out. 

Mr. Krxteyr: I do not think we have an abundance of goods at the moment. 

I think we are trying to get an abundance of goods. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should have legislation for the few; 
that is according to the gospel preached by the two experts, and two splendid - 
experts they are. Centralization has been the trouble in Canada. Industry 
has been centralized in certain parts of the country. My vision of this bill 
is a bill to decentralize, if possible, and to help the fellow in the little place, 
to give him a chance and to bring to him some of the aid that he should 
have in order to get started or to establish himself. -But when a man gets into 
the realm of $200,000, $300,000, $400.000 or $500,000 with regard to money, 
when he is entitled to that much money. when he is worth $500,000—if he is not 
worth $500,000 he cannot borrow $500,000—do you not think he should be 
im the realm where he should stand on his own feet and that he should not 
ask for government aid im order to further accelerate his actions to try to 
monopolize the business of this country? 

Mr. StacHr: Would you suggest a limit? 

Mr. Krxter: I think the limit is $50,000. Then suppose a man has $50,000 
of his own money. I! think there is a rule that a business man’s assets should 
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be three to one. I think the Governor of the Bank of Canada will say that in 
his experience he always looked over the statement and said if you have three 
to one you are in a good position,. and if you have not three to one, your position 
is not so good. If a man could get a loan of $50,000, under the rule of three 
to one he has $150,000. So it seems to me that when you supplement that by 
giving him $50,000 you would be going a long way to stimulating smaller 
industry in this country. 

Mr. Jackman: May I ask you this? Would you limit the $50,000 to 
co-operatives? 

Mr. Krntey: Well, I will come to that in a moment. You know that bad 
money will destroy good. I think that is a principle of economics, that bad 
currency will destroy good currency. Bad industry will destroy good industry. 
The uneconomic will destroy the economic. Wherever you, by a blood trans- 
fusion or anything else, try to bring into the bloodstream of this country some- 
thing that will bring around something uneconomic, then you will destroy that 
which is good. : 

Mr. McIiraire: A blood transfusion does good. It saves lives. 


Mr. Kinuey: The uneconomic will destroy the economic. I think that is 
also a law of finance. I agree that a blood transfusion is a good thing for a 
sick man, but it is not a very good thing for a well man. Today we are asking 
well men in Canada to give blood transfusions to help the sick men over in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

Mr. MciIzrarru: Has that not been a great thing? 

Mr. Kinuny: A splendid thing. I am willing for the sick man and the 
weak man to be helped, but I am not willing to help the fellow who wants half 
a million dollars from the government of this country to make himself rich. 
I am for the little fellow who is struggling along and trying to do something for 
this country. But when a man gets to the stage where he is entitled to $500,000 
of the people’s money to invest in industry, I think that man should stand on 
his own feet, and I think he can. I think the lending institutions of this country 
are equipped to give him all the money he needs if he is in a position to 
make it secure. The point is that you say, “yes, but we are going to go into the 
realm of insecurity and expect losses.” I know you are going into the realm 
of insecurity and I know you expect to make losses. I am willing to go into the 
realm of insecurity for the purpose of experimentation, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the weak, for the purpose of balancing the industry of Canada, but I am not 
willing to go into insecurity for the purpose of making the rich richer. As far 
as the maritimes are concerned the trouble down there is that as soon as an 
industry gets where it is successful, as soon as it gets to the place where it has 
virtue—-and we have many examples—money powers of upper Canada come ~ 
down there, buy it out, water it and sell it to the public. That has been a 
detriment to the maritime provinces for many years. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Krnuzy: That is what they do. They move it out of there, and they © 
do not only move it out of there but they water it. I went through that. I 
have been many years in public life in this country. I saw it with regard to 
the coal and steel companies of this country. I saw it with regard to industries 
in the city of Halifax, and saw it with regard to nearly every maritime industry 
that had any special virtue. The money powers of Canada came down and 
bought it out, moved it up there and left Nova Scotia stranded. The products 
of their principal industries were brought here and they were left there to eke 
out an existence. 

Mr. McIzrairu: Is not the purpose of the bill to prevent that? 


Mr. KIntey: I want to make it go. If we put something into the bill so 
that it will be designed to help the man who is struggling, to help the man 
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who needs help, I am for the bill. I think that was the intention, and that was 

the footstool on which it was placed when the two experts came here at the 

oe I want to keep it there if I can in the interests of the people down by 
e sea. 


_ Hon. Mr. Itstzy: Just let me ask you a question. Many of these indus- 
tries which were closed up in the maritime provinces were not $50,000 indus- 
tries. ‘They were not as small industries as that. They were industries of a 
considerably larger nature. If you put your $50,000 limit on you are not going 
to save the situation for the kind of industries that were put out of business and 
moved from the maritime provinces. 


Mr. Kininy: You regard this as only supplementary legislation, do you 
not? You do not regard this as something that is going to put a man into 
business and keep him there? 

Mr. Stacut: Why, yes. 

Mr. Kinuey: If it is only supplementary legislation then we will help the 
man who has virtue and help the man who is willing to help himself. 

_ Mr. Stacur: You are going to help the trustee in bankruptcy to carry on 
in competition with the fellows who are sound. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: He may have virtue if he needs more than $50,000. 

Mr. Krnuxry: I quite agree with that. But a little private virtue also. 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: With regard to this bankruptcy matter I will have a few 
words to say about that. I drove through a place in New Hampshire two or 
three weeks ago, a town which, if I am correctly informed, was saved by the 
R.F.C. when the industry itself was in liquidation, and the loan made was a 
perfectly safe and satisfactory loan. 

Mr. Stacut: What was the matter with the banks there? 

Hon. Mr. Iustny: I presume that the banks did not wish to go into this 
length of term of credit. The thing I do not understand is that this need is 
admitted by the League of Nations; it is admitted by governments which know 
just as much as this government does, or as the members of this committee know. 
They are not so timorous as we are sitting around here shivering. They have 
adopted these schemes to the great benefit of the industries of their countries. 
I must say if we take this attitude—and I do not say yours, Mr. Kinley, but the 
attitude of which there is some evidence here—we are going to have a terrible 
problem to prevent unemployment. We are going to need and must have in the 
post-war period the very maximum of private investment that we can get, and 
we must have it if we are going to have full employment in this country. The 
figures which have been given here as to the extent of private investment which 
will be needed, not public investment but private investment because it has got 
to be either private or public investment that takes place— 

Mr. JAcKMAN: And the two do not mix. 

Hon. Mr. Instny: Just one minute; the two do mix in country after country. 
Unless we are going to have some institution of this kind governments in the 
post-war period are going to be hamstrung in their fight against unemployment. 
They have got to resort to heavy public investment. The friends of private 
enterprise are going to find themselves in a far worse position than if they 
enable private enterprise to be given a chance by an institution such as this. 

Mr. Stacut: Is that why we allow the chartered banks to lend practically $3 
to the Dominion of Canada to every $1 that they lend to the public, and lock 
it up? 

Hon. Mr. Insuxy: There is no discouragement to the banks to lend to private 
industry, none whatsoever. 

Mr. Stacut: They will not do it as long as they can buy your bonds and 
be safe. Why will they bother running the risk? 
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Hon. Mr. Instey: Because it is much more profitable, and the reason they 
are not lending heavily to private industry now is because the public is the one 
that is spending the money to-day. That is the reason, and no other reason at all. 
We have had clear evidence that it is far more profitable to lend to private 
industry than it is to the government, but we are in a government expenditure 
period now. If we want to keep in a government expenditure era do not supply 
facilities like this, but if we want to get into a private investment and private 
expenditure era, and in so far as we can assist to cut down our budgetary deficits 
and eliminate our budgetary deficits, if possible—and we can do it if we get into 
an adequate degree of private investment—we have got to supply all facilities 
which will enable private investment to take place. To my mind anything else 
is a most short-sighted viewpoint. We can make argument about why lend to 
bankrupts, why lend to liquidators and receivers? In the United States they 
have made that type of loan, and it has turned out to be a sound loan, put 
communities on their feet, set men to work in the woods, revitalized whole 
districts. 

Mr. JAckmMAN: Would the minister say that this industry he saw in New 
Hampshire was successful largely because of the war? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It was successful. I have not heard any criticism of the 
R.E.C. for making a loan to that industry. Is the hon. gentleman prepared to 
say that the R.F.C. operations have been harmful to the United States? Is he 
prepared to say that? If the hon. gentleman takes the position that he is going 
to hamstring private investment, which is really what it will be if we deny to the 
private industry of this country the assistance of an institution like that, if he is 
going to take that position it will just simply bring in socialism. 

The Cuamman: May I suggest that Mr. Kinley be allowed to finish his 
argument. 

Mr. Kintey: Mr. Chairman, my philosophy is that a man as far as possible 
should stand on his own feet. If he needs government aid it should be to the 
‘needy, but when you get up around the half a million dollar mark you are not 
needy. Shall we put the resources of the country behind the rich to get richer? 
T am not in favour of it. In complimenting the Minister of Finance and his 
advisers | want to pay a tribute to the United States and what they are doing 
with regard to finance. I think they have had their troubles; they have had 
their Gethsemanes down there with regard to finance. 

Mr. Stacur: He did not tell us why the banks there did not lend it. 
The minister stated as a fact it was a perfectly sound loan and therefore the 
eovernment loaned the taxpayers’ money, but the minister has not told us, 
being a perfectly sound loan, what was the grip that locked up the private 
bankers down there? Why did they not lend the money? 

Hon. Mr. Insurer: I do not know all the facts in connection with it. I do 
not know everything, but this loan proved to be a perfect loan. 


The CHatrMAN: I would suggest that Mr. Kinley be allowed to conclude. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I suppose the banks are scared to death the way they 
are in this country. 


Mr. Krxtey: This matter of the banks reminds me of a story of a maid. 
A banker in New York had a maid. His wife was house-cleaning and they 
discovered she had $100 in a mattress. The mattress went to the cleaners and 
she came down in consternation and said that the $100 had gone to the 
cleaners. The husband said, “That is bad; you had better go right down and 
see if vou cannot get the mattress.” They recovered the $100 from the mattress. 
He brought it back and he said, “Young lady, it is time you learned a lesson. 
I will take this money down to the bank and put it in the bank for you and I 
will bring you a book. Then your money will be safe.” So she said, “All 
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right.” In a couple of months they had the bank failures in the United States 
banks. He came home and said, “Well, I am ruined, but I am only sorry 
about that little $100 which the maid gave me to put in the bank.’ His wife 
said, “You have got to tell her. I suppose she will feel badly.” So he told her. 
She said, “Do not worry. I did not trust that bank. I went down the next 
day and got that money and put it in the mattress. I will lend it to you 
if you want to use it.” So you see we are not always right in these things. It 
seems to me that in so far as the American financial system is concerned Canada 
has been pretty good. I am saying that in favour of the minister and his 
advisers. I say as a compliment to them, that I think Canada has been perhaps 
a kind of beacon light in the world in regard to wartime finance; and I think 
-we should be very careful before we adopt a policy of perhaps the United 
States or some other countries who have not done so well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was not going to say anything about this but my 
delightful friend here has been talking about cooperatives. I am all for them. 
I believe in cooperation. I believe that men cooperate in order that they can 
have complete independence, like a bundle of sticks which when tied together 
cannot be broken; and I believe they should be able to get along but I am a 
bit disturbed, Mr. Chairman, about legislation in this country and I have in 
my hand here a reference to the statutes of 1927, chapter 97, section 4, 
paragraph “e”’—this is, “an act to authorize the levying of a war tax on certain 
incomes”; it reads as follows:— 


The income of mutual corporations not having a capital represented 
by shares, no part of the income of which inures to the profit of any 
member thereof, and of life insurance companies except such amount 
as is credited to shareholders’ account; 


Now those are the exemptions on deductions that are in the Wartime Income 
Tax Act. This was the original of 1927. I think it is fair. I think it is good, 
I agree with it because it says, “the income of mutual corporations not having. 
a capital represented by shares, no part of the income of which inures to the 
profit of any member thereof, and of life insurance companies except such 
amount as is credited to shareholders’ account;” are free of income tax. But, 
pressure of honourable members from the west, I suppose in the interests of 
their constituencies, when Hon. Mr. Dunning was Finance Minister amended 
this statute in 19380 which is chapter 24 of “An Act to amend the Income War 
Tax Act’, section 2 of which reads as follows:— 

Section four of the said Act is amended by adding thereto the follow- 
paragraphs:— 

The Cuarrman: A little slower, please; so the reporter can get it. 
Mr. KINLEY: 

(p) The income of farmers’, dairymen’s, livestockmen’s, fruit growers’, 
poultrymen’s, fishermen’s and other like co-operative companies and 
associations, whether with or without share capital, organized and operated 
on a co-operative basis, which organizations 


Mr. Fraser: Mr. Kinley, you are going faster now. 
Mr. Kinuery: Oh, he can get it from me afterwards. 
The CHarrMAN: We want to hear it too. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Yes, we would like to hear it ourselves 
Mr. KINLEY: 

(a) market the products of the members or shareholders of such 
co-operative organizations under an obligation to pay to them the proceeds 
from the sales on the basis of quantity or quality, less necessary expenses 
and reserves; | 
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Mr. Fraser: And now you are going faster than ever; neither can the 
reporter get it nor can we follow you. 
Mr. KINLEY: 

(b) purchase supplies and equipment for the use of such members 
under an obligation to turn such supplies and equipment over to them 
at cost, plus necessary expenses and reserves. Such companies and 
associations may market the produce of, or purchase supplies and 
equipment for non-members of the company or association provided the 
value thereof does not exceed twenty per centum of the value of produce, 
supplies or equipment marketed or purchased for the members or share- 
holders. 


This exemption shall extend to companies and associations owned and controlled 
by such co-operative companies and associations and organized for the purpose 
of financing their operations. 

(q) The income of any banking institution organized under co- 
operative provincial legislation which derives its revenues from loans made 
primarily to members residing within the territorial limits within the 
province to which the institution is restricted for the carrying on of its 
business. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this country cannot live half slave and half free. Every- 
body must equitably bear the burden of taxation throughout this country or 
some of us are slaves to the others. 

Some Hon. Memspers: Hear, hear! 


Mr. KrinuEy: It seems to me that when we amended that legislation to 
allow—let me go back. I think the first legislation was all right. 


Mr. BuackmorE: Which? 


Mr. Kinury: The first paragraph of the first legislation was all right, 
where it allowed co-operatives to carry on and be free of taxes. But when 
they were allowed to build up reserves and to build up other things—and they 
built up enormous reserves in this country, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): And they are hidden reserves, too. 


Mr. Kinuey: And then you say that these people shall not pay taxation 
in this country. Is that not an invitation to everybody in this country to 
go out into a kind of industry where they get free of taxation? We in the 
maritimes think we have some stability, although we are not big. We think 
we have some stability with regard to our industries. We hope, by some 
independence with regard to our endeavour, that we can keep our feet on the 
ground, our heads clear, our hearts pure in our endeavours to look after our 
own selves in this country of Canada. But legislation of this kind, when it 
interferes with the tax collection and the revenues of this country, is not in 
the general interests of this country; it is bad and will destroy the good. That 
is always the feature; the bad destroys the good. I do not think we should 
destroy the good by the inculcation of things that will destroy the foundations 
built up over the generations. I think that man still lives by the sweat of 
his brow. He must meet his obligations to the state, and if he can operate 
in a way that is advantageous to the people of the country, for his own benefit, 
I believe in it and we think he should go along. But when it comes to a 
case of privilege that is another matter. I agree to privilege for the small 
man; I agree to privilege for the little co-operative. I believe in giving a 
chance to the little man all over the country to get his feet on the threshold 
and to get to a place where he can serve this country in the best possible way, 
and may become a decent citizen. But when a big business, running into 
the millions odd, comes to such a stage that they control the country in which 
they operate, where they want to make of it a state monopoly that is controlled 
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by an economy that is, after all, in the hands of a few, it seems to me that 
we are on a dangerous road, that we ought to take stock of where we are 
going. It seems to me that we should see to it that after we let them free from 
taxation, we do not in addition to that, as suggested by my friend, give them 
money from the public treasury, where we would be paying taxes to carry on 
their industry. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I could not subscribe to that 
under any reasoning that I can think of. I do think that, so far as we 
can, we should have a free field and no favour. Let us help the weak; let 
us try to help them to a place where they become self-sustaining. But I do 
not think we should build up any Colossus in this country that will ultimately 
destroy that which is good, because in doing that we will make of our country 
something that we did not intend that it should be. 

Mr. Buackmore: It is one o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan: It is one o’clock, gentlemen. Is it the pleasure of the 
committee to adjourn until to-morrow morning, with Mr. Kinley having the 
floor? 

Mr. JackMAN: What about sitting this afternoon? 

The CuHatrMAaN: Not this afternoon, no. We will adjourn until 11:30 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Why not sit this afternoon? 

The CuairmMan: The Bank Act may be up this afternoon. We will adjourn 
until to-morrow morning at 11:30 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m., to meet again on Tuesday, August 8, 
at 11:30 a.m. 


August 8, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.45 
o'clock, a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, at our last session the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada made a rather extensive quotation from a League of Nation’s 
document, a report to the council on the work of the sixty-eighth session 
of the committee dealing with agricultural credit and medium term credit 
to industry. I thought I recalled the document but I was not quite sure. 
The governor quoted from the introduction of the memorandum on medium 
term credit to industry. I would suggest that we place on the record the 
conclusion of the committee. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Hear, hear! 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not very long. 

Mr. Stacut: Hear, hear! 

The CHAIRMAN: It does seem to modify some of the conclusions that 
might have been drawn from the introduction. 

Mr. JACKMAN: ‘That is not surprising, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to do that? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Insuey: What about the whole memorandum going on the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHamrMAN: Do you want the whole memorandum placed on the 
record? It is twenty-one pages long. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Let us have it all. 
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Mr. SuacutT: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are twenty-one pages. 
Mr. BLAcKMoRE: It does not all have to be read. 


Hon. Mr. Instexy: ‘This is being brought in for the purpose of rebutting 
what Mr. Towers says, and I do not think you can just pick out pieces of it 
in this way. I do not think you can pick out pieces on the allegation that 
they rebut something else. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say, in reply to the minister as to the objective, 
that my objective was to put on the record the conclusions of the com- 
mittee that dealt with this matter inasmuch as the introduction had been 
put on the record. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Hear, hear! 


The CHarrMAN: If it is the will of the committee to have all of the 
details, which consist of some twenty-one pages, as suggested by the minister, 
then all right. 


Mr. McGerer: Of course, the League of Nations have been wrong so 
many times that it does not seem to me that it makes any difference as to 
what part you take of it. 

Mr. Stacur: Could you give us the date of that, Mr. Chairman, and 
the personnel of the committee? 


The CuHatrman: The date is 1939. 
Mr. Sutacut: Who were the personnel that made that report? 


The CHarrMAN: Well, it is by the financial committee of the League of 
Nations. 


Mr. McGerr: Surely that is dead. 


The CuarrMan: I think if we put the conclusion on the record, it would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. McNevin: I think not, Mr. Chairman. You have had put on the 
introduction to a pamphlet, and now you suggest putting on the conclusions. 
There are many explanatory phrases and clauses within that document. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ Mr. McNevin: I think that there is plenty of printing done that is not as 
important as that. I would move that we put the whole of the document on 
the record. 


Mr. SuAcutr: Before we do that, may we learn who the individuals were 
who composed that committee of the League of Nations in 1939? I do not 
desire to make any comment, but if it is to be of any value to the committee, 
we must know who the gentlemen were. Were they some academic students 
or something or who were they? 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘Their names are unknown to me. I do not know them. 


Mr. Suacut: And I venture that they are unknown to the minister, his 
deputy and every other member of the committee. This unknown hero business 
is something with regard to which I think we should pause when it comes to 
spending money to print twenty-one pages. 

Mr. McNevin: I should like to make this further observation, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not agree with all of the suggestions that have come from 
the League of Nations, but I still have quite sufficient confidence in the 
representatives of the nations that composed that body; if they selected a 
financial committee as representative of the nations that were members of 
the league, then I think the information would be of value to this Banking and 
Commerce Committee. | 
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Some Hon. Members: Carried. 


Dr. CuarK: Perhaps I might say a word about the membership of the 
committee. I do not remember it exactly. Perhaps the most damning thing 
about the membership, Mr. Slaght, is that I was a member of the committee 
myself in 1939. In addition, there were Sir Frederick Phillips of the British 
treasury; there was Jefferson Coolidge from the United States who is con- 
nected with one of the banks in Boston—the First National Bank, I believe, 
of Boston. He is now head of the United Fruit Company and was for a time 
Under-Secretary of the United States treasury. There was a Belgian banker 
by the name of Jansen on the committee. There were two or three central 
bank governors or representatives. 

Mr. SuAcut: Then I withdraw my suggestion. If the committee wants 
the whole thing, all right. I want Dr. Clark to know that, in my view, the 
fact of his being there shows there was certainly one man with real brains 
on the committee, although I disagree with him very, very materially in some 
of his conclusions and economic views. 

Dr. Cuark: Thank you. 

Mr. Kinutey: Mr. Chairman, when the committee adjourned— 

Mr. Maypanxk: Before you start, Mr. Kinley, may I say a word? 

Mr. Kinutey: Mr. Chairman, my friend spoke to me about a private bill 
that he wished to speak to. 

The CuHarrman: Just a minute. Is it the desire of the committee to 
publish the whole of the report or just the conclusions? 

Some Hon. Mrempsers: Carried. 

Mr. BuAckMoreE: Put it all on the record. 

The CHARMAN: Put the whole report on the record? 

Mr. BuackmMore: Surely. Let us have it all there. 

The CuarrmMan: All right. Is it the pleasure of the committee? Please 
raise your hands. 

Some Hon, Memsers: Carried. 

The CHarRMAN: All right. That is carried. 

Mr. Krnuey: The honourable member from Winnipeg spoke to me about 
a bill that he would like to get precedence for before the committee. I should 
like to assist him, but I arose for a definite purpose which I had not succeeded 
in completing. I will only take a short time to bring my remarks to a con- 
clusion, but I should like to do so because I may not be able to be here on 
another occasion. With his concurrence, I should like to continue on clause 
15 of the Bill. 

The CuHamrMAN: May I suggest that Mr. Jackman has to leave to-day, 
and Mr. Jackman desires to follow you when you have finished your state- 
ment, Mr. Kinley. 

Mr. Kinutey: I must leave to-day, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maypans: Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to try to interpose before 
Mr. Kinley spoke, but I wondered if he would just allow me to indicate that 
I should like to make a motion with reference to a private bill. Mr. Kinley 
has explained to you that he has to be away to-morrow, and I realize that 
he desires to get on the record. I think it is a continuation, really. 

Mr. Kintry: I want to finish. I do not want to leave my statement 
unfinished. 

Mr. Maysanx: That is what I understood. I ask the indulgence of the 
committee to be heard in a motion when Mr. Kinley finishes. 
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The CHARMAN: Well, may I say that Mr. Jackman also has to be 
away to-morrow, and we have only an hour and ten minutes. 

Mr. McGzer: Well, let us get on with it. 

The CuarrmMAn: Go ahead, Mr. Kinley. 

Mr. Krxtzy: Mr. Chairman, when the session closed the other day I was 
speaking on clause 15 which deals with the business and power of this bank. 
Our financial advisers have, I think, said to us that the reason for this 
legislation was that there was a gap in the abilities of the banks and the 
existing institutions of the country to loan the money that was necessary for 
the purpose of sustaining and amplifying small industry in Canada. They 
were more specific than that about it, I think. They said the reason was 
that our banking system does not lend itself to long-term loans, and it is for 
the purpose of encouraging long-term loans to small industry that this bill 
is introduced. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quiet, please, gentlemen. Order, please. 


Mr. Kinury: At the first sessions they stressed the feature that it was for 
the purpose of assisting the needy and small industries. Mr. Chairman, this 
Industrial Development Bank is a new venture, and the only issue between 
the officials and myself, as I see it, is as to how far we should go and how we 
should define small industry. ' 


The CuatrmMan: Order, please. Order. 


Mr. Kintzy: I think at the outset we should not get into the realm of big 
business. Why not start in a modest way? It is not like the Bank Act, 
which was a bill for ten years, as some of us say. This bill can be amended 
at any time. It is a bill that is going to try to do something for us in the 
days when we are going from war to peace. Therefore parliament will have 
opportunity to review because it will meet again within six months. Why not 
stick to our contention, that it is for the purpose of small industry in this 
country, and let the situation develop; and as it develops, let us make it 
bigger, if we want to. You can never make it smaller once you get into 
the realm of big business and get it loaning over this country. You are never 
going to get it smaller but you can always make it bigger. It seems to me 
that we should grow naturally as the situation develops. We must realize, 
Mr. Chairman, that there will be a lot of savings of the people. We have 
billions of dollars of war loans in the hands of the general public of Canada. 
We have billions of dollars of war loans in charge of industry in Canada. 
We have in this country trust companies, insurance companies and invest- 
ment brokers, all of whom are interested in looking after the savings of the 
people in investments, as underwriters, who have been carrying on for genera- 
tions. It seems to me that there will be an abundance of private capital 
that will want investment, and that we should not unduly interfere with the 
investment of private capital in this country in the immediate days to come. 
Besides, the banks have taken on larger responsibilities, on the suggestion 
of parliament. They have taken on the responsiblity of lending money to 
fishermen and lending money to the fishing industry, and to the farmers of 
this country; they are taking on newer and larger responsibilities. In our 
intense desire to do something that we think might be good do not let us 
make it so big that it will destroy the things that we should hold on to which 
are sound. The question might be asked, how much borrowed money is any 
industry entitled to? How much can they use and succeed? Ordinarily 
not very much; in ordinary times a company which has borrowed a lot of 
money is in a difficult position. 

I want to point out to you the unusual situation which exists at the present 
time. Do you realize that under our tax setup industry is going to get money 
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for nothing? Do you realize that borrowed money in industry to-day under 
our present tax system is a first charge on the expense of running an industry? 
Do you realize that if I put my own money in an industry I get a profit on 
it only as the last thing? It seems to me we are bonusing the idea of borrowed 
money in industry and we are discouraging the man who has money of his 
own from putting it in industry because he can do much better with borrowed 
money. It looks to me like a degree of disguised tariff for the benefit of 
industry in Canada, because it is a privilege, something which the country 
will pay for, because the money they have in their industry 1s an expense and 
it must be considered so before they pay taxes. 

Then there is another feature. We have co-operative industry in this 
country. If the co-operative industry is small we want to help it. We want to 
_help the average man to get along, but this co-operative industry is getting 
into the realm of big business. It is getting into the realm where they have 
millions of dollars in reserves. I showed you yesterday where the statutes 
of the country were amended whereby these mutual companies would get 
money and divided money among their people, that is, by giving them their 
price according to what the transaction would stand and further amended 
for the building up enormous reserves. They are in the realm of big business 
and they do not pay taxes. They probably will be ambitious and industrious 
about getting this money which they will use in the furtherance of these big - 
wheat corporations. 

My main purpose is to keep this in the place where it belongs, to help 
small industry. It is true they introduced the word “medium” in the later 
days when they thought they had got on with the first step, but they always 
have the same way of approaching these things. I have often seen reports 
where as between capital and labour they give all the compliments to the 
one side and all the concessions to the other side. Co-operative legislation 
was started in a small way to meet the needs of the farmer, the needs of the 
fisherman, the needs of the small man. Then it got rolling along, and they 
found they could get along without paying taxes and it got into the realm 
of big business to the point where it is almost a monopoly. They not only 
do that but they take over other companies and other companies contribute 
to them and they also try to get them free of taxes. Those are the conditions 
we must face. I do not want to give money to big industry, give government 
money to men who are rich to help them to get richer. I want to help legitimate 
small industry in this country. That is what this bill was started for and that 
is what it should continue to do. After the American revolution the carpet- 
baggers went into the south. I can see the Wallingfords and the carpet- 
baggers and the promoters going into some parts of that country and telling 
them “We will form a company and we will get money from the government. 
You put in some.” Dragging people’s money into get-rich-quick schemes, 
and everything of that kind. We want to prevent any such condition as that. 

I believe in the decentralization of industry. The Governor of the Bank 
of Canada said that he believed in the same thing. He did bring up one point 
which must be answered. He said, “That is right, Mr. Kinley. I think 
decentralization would give us a better balanced economy in Canada.” I say 
it would give the west and the eastt a chance for the smaller industries to 
build up. Government legislation would provide funds in the poorer parts 
of this country. 

Mr. BuAcKMorE: Would my hon. friend permit a question? 

Mr. KIntey: Yes. 

Mr. Biacxmore: I should like to know whether he believes that the bill as 
it stands at the present time will help to decentralize industry or will not? 
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Mr. Kinury: It will if we do not allow it to enter the realm of big business 
and give government money to concerns which are now in what might be called 
the half million dollar class. 


Mr. Buackmore: Has my hon. friend a suggestion as to the method of 
preventing it from going into big business? 

Mr. Kinuny: Limit the amount of the loan—the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada made one suggestion. He said, “My reason for wanting to get into the 
realm of big business is that it will give employment.” That is a suggestion. 
All the virtue of this country, Mr. Chairman, is not in one man. All the virtue 
in business is not in the existing big institutions of this country. There are 
other people in these industries that could break away and say, “We will 
decentralize; we will be able to start in a little way and we will try to build up.” 
So it seems to me so far as labour is concerned we will have a much more healthy 
condition if we get them out into the rural areas, if we do not subsidize the 
creation of slum conditions in our cities where they live an artificial life, where 
when an industry closes down people are on relief because they are not 
resourceful to the extent that they can provide other means of support. If you 
decentralize industry to the rural parts of Canada where a man has a little 


garden, perhaps has a plot of land, where he can walk to work and does not , 


have to take the tramways, where he can become a partner of the community, 
he is a man of more importance. He is a man in the community who takes part 
in the community to build it up. He is living a healthy life and it will help your 
health problem. It will help the problems you are struggling with here to keep 
away from these slum conditions in the cities, where you have to build houses 
for them and where you are always in peril that they will be out of work and 
-you will have to send food to feed them and that sort of thing. 

I am all in favour of decentralization of industry, and if we can do it by 
government means let us do it, but I say that the suggestion that it is for the 
employment of labour is not good enough to substantiate the subsidizing of big 
industry at the present time in this country. Big industry has plenty of money. 
Money will be a thing that will be abundant in the future. If we do not keep 
the ceiling on firmly prices will rocket and go so high that we will have inflation 
as we never had it before. 


Mr. Maypanxk: You made a point there, and I wonder if you would revert 
to it. You were speaking of carpet-baggers, and so forth. I think the idea you 
had in mind was by reason of these moneys being there stock jobbers and such 
would go and sell stock and otherwise get contributions of capital into industry 
with the implied promise that a loan would be quite easily obtainable from the 
government. I thought that was the point you were making. 

Mr. Kinuey: That is substantially it. 


Mr. Maypanx: Have you considered the influence there of the public utility 
principle across the country in taking a hand in that sort of situation? 


Mr. Kinuey: What have they got to do with that? 
Mr. Maypanr: They have everything to do with prospectuses. 


Mr. Kinuey: There is nothing to prevent a man putting in his prospectus 
that there is government legislation that will give to an industry certain money 
and that “we will apply for it” and “we think we will qualify for it.” 


Mr. Maysank: Oh yes, we will apply for it; but the ceiling, limit on gov- 
ernment loans will be taken care of by public agencies, boards, would it not? 


Mr. McIzrarru: There is one point, would you mind clearing it up before 
Mr. Maybank proceeds with his question; I understand you spoke about prices 
being restored, consequent inflation and so on. I understood you yesterday, 
talking about terms of production, to make the statement that we would have 
more production than we needed. 
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Mr. KintEy: No, we need more production in war time. 


Mr. MclItrarru: This will be peace time. What I do not understand from 
your argument is this; if we go ahead with this bill and these industries are 
operating will not that increased production and will that not in turn tend ta 
bring down prices rather than to inflate them. 


Mr. Krntey: So far as industry is concerned, I maintain that this bill is 
to provide capital. I maintain that there will be plenty of capital available and 
if you inject more money into the financial blood stream of the country then 
you make money more abundant and you make it harder to keep down the 
price ceiling. 

Mr. Buackmore: Where would a person be likely to go to borrow money,. 
apart from this industrial bank? 

Mr. Krinury: That is what I think, money will be plentiful. I am not 
complaining about this bill. What I am complaining about is putting it into: 
the realm of big industry and allowing to lend up to millions, or half a million 
dollars, to people in this country who should be able to look after themselves. 

Mr. Curaver: What ceiling do you suggest? 

Mr. MclIirarru: I want to get my point clear; this money is going to be 
put into industry and it will have the inevitable effect of increasing production, 
would not that make goods more abundant? 


Mr. Kinury: If it is going to make goods more abundant, what is the good 
of that; you have more goods than you have use for, inflation is what results 
when you have more money than you have goods. 


Mr. MclItrarrn: But the result of this policy will be to produce goods; 
you don’t think that would keep prices up, do you? I don’t think over pro- 
duction is a healthy thing to achieve. 


Mr. Kintzy: Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the governor made just one 
argument in favour of this bill, that it will give employment. I believe in the 
idea of the decentralization of industry. I think we should endeavour to go 
forward with a balanced economy and [ think the balance should be kept in 
the realm of small business, at the start especially; at the start with small 
business and grow from that. Let us adopt the principle and stick to where we 
said we would start from, and that is helping small industry; and it should 
be a supplementary service to free enterprise. And I believe if the bill is kept 
in that category it will fill the gap that we are told now exists, and for that 
reason I am going to move an amendment to section 15 which will provide that 
loans to individual companies shall not in the aggregate exceed $50,000. 


Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to present a motion at 
this stage in relation to the adjournment of this debate—I presume that would 
be the way to do it—it relates to bill H3 of the senate which is a private bill. I 
do not want to go into the merits of the bill at all. This is a private bill which 
has passed the senate and has been before the Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee for a considerable length of time. I do not know the date on which it 
came to this Banking and Commerce Committee, the bill passed the senate on 
the 27th of April, and in due course went through its several readings in the 
House of Commons and was referred to this committee. Now, what 1 am 
afraid of on this bill—as I said, I do not intend to go into the bill itself at all— 
beyond stating that it is an application for a charter— 

Mr. Jackman: Mr. Chairman, I object, I understood you to tell me that 
I should have the floor. 

Mr. Mayspanx: I will only take about two more minutes, if you will 
permit me. 

Mr. Jackman: If you are going to go on and discuss the merits of your 
bill— 
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Mr. Maypank: I was just pointing out to the committee that I was not 
going to do that, that I was just going to describe the nature of the charter 
and that I did not intend to say anything in reference the subject matter of the 
bill itself, or to introduce anything of a controversial nature at this moment. 
If you will grant me just a moment or two in which to conclude I am sure 
you will be satisfied that I am not taking up the time of the committee unduly. 


The Cuatrrman: Mr. Jackman was assured that he would have the 
privilege of the floor when Mr. Kinley had finished. 


Mr. Maypanx: What I have to fear with reference to this bill is that, due 
to the circumstances of the session, it will not reach hearing at all before the 
Banking and Commerce Committee. There is always that danger with 
reference to a private bill. I had at first intended to move that this bill be 
eranted precedence at the present sitting, breaking in on the discussion we have 
here this morning. Instead of doing that I would move that this debate be 
now adjourned and the bill H3 of the senate be proceeded with or first thing 
at the next sitting of this committee, according to the decision of the chairman. 
That is, there is an alternative motion, but it is a decisive motion inasmuch as 
the decision is in the hands of the chair. I rather think the chairman will 
determine that it should be taken up first thing tomorrow morning, or at 
the next sitting of this committee. I understand that we are not sitting this 
afternoon on account of the Bank Act being up in the house. Is that correct, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, I understand that bill 91 will be before the house this 
afternoon. 


Mr. Maypanx: For that reason we will not be sitting here. 
Mr. Stacut: Is this to do with co-operative business? 

Mr. MaAypanxk: Yes. 

Mr. Suacut: What is the nature of the business? 

Mr. Maypank: It is a benevolent association. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Why all the discussion on it? 


The CuairmMan: Might I just remind the committee of the work before us. 
We have of course adopted the principle of giving priority as far as possible to 
public bills; unless, of course, if the house is going to adjourn shortly we ought 
to dispose of this bill because it may be left high and dry, as you suggest. There 
is a possibility that the bill you have in mind might be so left, then we also have 
before us a provincial application from the province of Alberta, to consider the 
substance of the Bank of Alberta bill. 


Mr. McNevin: That won’t take long. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have assured Mr. Jackman that he would have the 
floor and he has priority now. Personally, I think we should go on with this bill 
and if necessary we should discuss the matter later on because Mr. Jackman will 
not be here to-morrow, and he has been promised the privilege of the floor. 


Mr. Buackmore: I agree with that. 


Mr. Mayspanx: That is taken care of by the alternative in my motion; that 
this debate be adjourned now or at the next sitting of the committee for the 
purpose of considering bill H38 of the senate. That leaves the matter of time 
in your hands, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuarrMAn: You move in effect that it be given priority over the public 
bill now before us and over the Alberta bill? 


Mr. Maypanx: So long as there is no different meaning in your words from 
what I used, yes. My motion specifically was that this be made the first order of 
business to-morrow morning, or at the next sitting of this committee, whichever 
be the sooner. 
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Mr. CieAver: Make it the first order of business to-morrow morning. 


Mr. Maypanx: I do not want to ‘g0 into any general discussion. Will you 
put my motion, please? 


The motion being put, was resolved in the affirmative. 


Mr. Prertny: Just one word, before Mr. Jackman starts: I have been a 
most consistent attendant in this committee and you know that we were here 
yesterday for half an hour, we only sat for one hour; and we waited twenty 
minutes again this morning for a quorum. There are a ‘lot of members whom I 
know want to get away, and I am one of them. I object, at this stage of our 
proceedings, to any member of the committee making a speech of more than five 
minutes. As far as I am concerned, I have heard enough from Mr. Towers to 
warrant my supporting this measure. I think it is good in principle, and without 
going into detail, why should we now have to listen to members making speeches; 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that members be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. Buackmore: I do not think we should make such a motion now that 
Mr. Jackman is about to speak. Let him speak and then submit the motion. 


The CuHarrMAN: I doubt, Mr. Perley, that we have the right as a committee 
to limit the remarks of members to five minutes. 


Mr. Stacut: No, we have not that right. 

Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): We have never tried it. 

The CHarrMan: That is closure in effect. 

Mr. Prertry: I am trying my best to be able to get away to-night. 


Mr. Jackman: I asked a number of questions both in the house and in 
this committee to which I have received no answer. Apparently, to get an 
answer one has to make a speech about each, question. The first question ties 
in closely with what Mr. Kinley was saying in support of his amendment, that 
the loans of the bank as set up should be restricted to smaller industries. 
As I see it, the main purpose behind this bill is not to help the owners of 
industry, although that is necessarily incidental to it, but the great objective 
is to give employment in the post-war period, and I have asked the question 
twice already whether or not the government is prepared to drop a certain 
amount of money each year if necessary in the operation of this so-called 
Industrial Development Bank. I dislike the use of the word “bank” in 
connection with it, I might mention. I want to ask if the government is 
prepared to drop money, particularly through that transition period after 
victory is achieved. Because it might very well be that if we can create a 
large amount of employment which would not otherwise be created through this 
instrument then it may be a very advantageous expenditure on the part of 
the government. 

I will proceed to my next question, but I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
deputy minister should give us a positive answer with regard to this matter 
and should make the answer as definite as possible, as to the extent of the 
amount of money which the government would be willing to lose in, let us 
say, the first post-war year by the creation of employment through the 
instrumentality of this so-called bank. 

Mr. CueAver: I understood that full cognizance had been taken of the 
fact. that some losses will be sustained and that the lending rate should be 
fixed at an amount that would take care of the anticipated losses. The result 
would be that the bank would not lose any money. 

Mr, JAcKMAN: I would like the deputy minister to answer my question. 
I have heard time and time again that the bank is not to be a losing proposition; 
it is to be self-supporting; but if it is to be self-supporting there is no need 
for the government intervening in this field. The field will be occupied by 
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private enterprise which is eager to make loans at the present time. So I 
am joining with the question which I have put to the deputy minister the 
point made by Mr. Maybank that we have been given an assurance that 
the rates of interest charged, or the rates for the guarantee which the 
government may give some of these companies, are at a certain figure—I 
believe it is 5 per cent that was mentioned—and that also has a bearing on 
something I should like to bring up later. I think it would be well if the 
deputy minister gave me an answer to that question, if he would do so, now. 
What is the philosophy behind this measure? 


Hon. Mr. Instey: It has been explained repeatedly. 
Mr. JAckMAN: It will not lose money; it is not expected to lose money? 


Hon. Mr. Instey: It is not expected to lose money in the total, in the 
aggregate—in the total of its transactions. That does not mean it will not 
lose money on some, probably. 

Mr. Jackman: What is the maximum rate you are likely to charge? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It will vary with the risk and the conditions. There 
is no limitation on the interest. 

Mr. Jackman: We are told that the risk in industry is sometimes 1 per 
cent, sometimes the mere service charge, and sometimes it is 10 per cent or 
15 per cent. Anyone familiar with industrial securities knows how to value 
earnings on a certain basis; how to value the earnings of amusement companies 
and distillery stocks at five times or six times annual earnings, but in the 
case of a public utility, where there is not much risk attached, it might be 
fifteen or twenty times. I want to know what the bank is going to do to 
the private lending institutions, the syndicates, and other lending people 
who are desirous at the present time to advance moneys to industrial companies 
and other companies which will provide employment. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: You want to know the rate of interest which will be 
charged on each class of risk? 


Mr. Jackman: What is the range? Is it going to be 5 per cent? That 
is the idea Mr. Cleaver has. It was suggested to us. How high will it run? 
Will there be participation in the equity ownership as a bonus which will 
supplement the return which the bank will get and which will help to offset 
those loans which will inevitably be bad? I do not think this has been 
thought out. 


Mr. Curaver: You have had your answer. 

Mr. JackMAN: What is the range of the interest the bank is going to 
charge? 

Mr. Creaver: As I understand this is to be done at cost, and what I 
suggest is Jeading you astray is that you want to control the industry, want 
to participate in the services and to make a profit. This bank is to be 
operated at cost. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: If you are going to operate this bank at cost you may 
as well bar out the whole banking fraternity. 


Mr. CrLEsaver: Cost includes losses. 


Mr. JaAckMAN: If you get a figure which shows neither profit or loss; 
but if this bank is going to go into industrial financing at no profit with 
2 or 3 per cent government money then it is going to take over the whole 
field of private finance. I want to know what the range of interest payments 
is going to be on the money advanced by this bank to private industry; whether 
or not this bank is going to make a participation in the equity ownership in 
order to have some windfall to offset inevitable losses. I do not think that 
that has been explained to us at all, and I will ask the witness to answer that 
question—not Mr. Cleaver. 
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Mr. Suacut: I want to move an amendment to section 15. 


Mr. Jackman: I am not finished. That is only my first question. Have 
we got an answer to it? I am sorry the Governor of the Bank of Canada is 
not here. 


Dr. CuarK: Perhaps I might try to answer that question. I think, as the 
minister said, the rate of interest charged is going to vary with the particular 
conditions, the type and term of loan, the degree of risk involved, and it will 
depend to some degree on prevailing conditions at the time. I think Mr. Towers 
used the figure of, perhaps, 5 per cent as the average—lI think he spoke of the 
average rate. That might be the range. It might run from some figure below 
to some figure higher than that; but in so far as wiping out the possibility of 
private financial institutions continuing to carry on their business, I do not think 
there is any such intention at all. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: There may not be the intention but that is the result. 

Dr. Cuarx: Oh, no, it should not be the result. It should make it possible 
in a number of cases for private investment banking firms to do business which 
they now cannot do, because the securities will not be taken by the public at 
any rate that the private bank or investment banker would feel it wise to put 
on a security. 

Mr. Suacut: Does not that mean it is unsound? 

Dr. Cuarxk: No, it does not mean it is unsound. 

Mr. McGuerr: There is no fixed level of rates on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; it is open. 

Dr. CuarKk: No, there is not; but as I say, with regard to these industries 
that will be financed, there is nothing unsound about them at all. They are 
meant to be industries that will be sound, sound in valuable units in the economy 
creating employment and adding to the national wealth. If they had to pay 
10 or 15 or 20 per cent for the money, perhaps they would be unsound, and so 
would a lot of big business be unsound on that basis. 

Mr. McGenrr: It all depends on the management. 

Dr. Crarx: In industrial financing the management is certainly the most 
important factor, but you can have good management in small or medium sized 
business; and you can have good management in these small or medium sized 
businesses with a good product and a market for that product, and yet they 
may not be able to carry on, to get funds sufficient to provide the permanent 
capital that they require and you have to make possible ordinary banking loans 
for working capital purposes. If you look at the figures of failures, business 
failures, you will find that one of the most important reasons for failure is 
inadequacy of capital. 

Mr. JACKMAN: That is right. 

Dr. Cuark: Lack of capital. 

Mr. JACKMAN: That does not say the idea behind it is good, though. 

Dr. Cuiark: No, not necessarily. But the idea in certain cases is good and 
the management is good and they may fail merely because of lack of capital 
or they may ‘be gobbled up by the big fellow just for that reason. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): They are generally gobbled up by the big 
fellows by wanting to take a profit on their business and let the big fellows float 
that profit. 

Dr. CuarKk: That has happened sometimes. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is generally what happens. That is 
what struck me very forcibly yesterday when Mr. Kinley was speaking about 
Nova Scotia’s experience. You can take everything from fishing to trapping in 
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Nova Scotia, and when they got a chance to take money from the big lads in 

Montreal and Toronto, they sold out and took their profits. That is the thing 

that has happened. 
Mr. McGzer: They got out and got into government bonds. 


Mr. Jackman: The whole purpose behind this, according to the preamble, 
or the idea is to supplement and not supplant ordinary investment and financial 
channels. : 

Dr. CuarKk: That is the fundamental idea. 

Mr. Jackman: What is going to happen +f a man has an idea, and perhaps 
has an old plant already and needs extra money for machinery and working 
capital? If he feels he can go snto this bank here and get money for 9 per cent— 
although 5 per cent does seem like a cood rate in some industries, it is not much 
considering the risk, because to average 5 per cent you have to charge a higher 
rate. You have to go a good deal higher than 5 per cent. Is he going to consult 
with the ordinary channels of investment ;f he thinks he can go to this bank? 
He is going to overlook them. The result is going to be that the ordinary 
channels will say in time, “There 1s no use in our looking at this business at all, 
because they will go down to Ottawa or wherever the office of this bank 1s, and 
get their money cheaper.” You are going to put the government right into the 
financial business, and you are going to oust ordinary people. That will be the 
tendency, whether you have sound management or good pure conception and 
pure execution of that conception. Things may be different. You may not 
always have the same sound hands guiding this institution. So that I feel it is 
getting into a very dangerous field. 

Mr. Mclirairu: Right on that point, Mr. Jackman, may I ask you this? 
If they could get this money from this Industrial Development Bank, would that 
not tend to make the private sources of lending very keen to get into the market 
and make them more willing to lend? 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Not as willing to lose their money, though. 


Mr. JACKMAN: Private sources are very anxious to get into this. As a matter 
of fact—and I have no hesitation in being personal about this thing at all—l 
have been looking, for a number of years, for small industrial companies, either 
where old people are passing out and they want some new capital in the business 
to fix up the estate or to pay succession duties, where there is good management 
_I do not provide that; I have to be assured of that fact—or a company of 
young men where they want additional capital to expand. I cannot find a good 
one. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland) : Come up and see me some time. 

Mr. Jackman: Allright; I will. I have talked to general managers of banks 
and asked them if they knew of such companies. They said, “Sorry, I do not 
know of anything at the present time.” I have three or four on the list wait- 
ing for such a thing. They are just not available. If there is a return to 
compete with the return which you could get from other securities plus 1 per cent 
__j¢ means nothing in the price of the product of the business—and the money 
will flow into that channel rather than into the 5 per cent rate you might get on 
preferred stock. There is so much running around— : 

Mr. Cieaver: You are familar with this type of investor. Does he want 
control of the companies? Does he ‘nsist on control before he will put up 
capital? 

Mr. JaAcKMAN: He does not insist on control. He wants honesty of man- 
agement and ability, that is all. If you buy securities, you do not get control of 
the company. 

Mr. Curaver: Does he not insist on stock control? 
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Mr. JAckMAN: No, he does not insist on control. If he does not trust the 
people he probably will not go into it. But if he finds out there is a good 
chance there but that the people’s character is not quite good, he perhaps wants 
a controlling hand to make sure they do not dissipate the funds. 

Mr. McGuzer: If he could find a nice little developed gold mine that some- 
body had forgotten about, that would be a good idea. 

Mr. Jackman: I do not know. Gold mining is not my field. Mr. Slaght 
could tell you more about that than I could. What I am saying about that is 
that we have presented to us here the figures of current deposits in the banks 
and time deposits. We have found out from the bankers that they are pressing 
to get their money out on current loans, and in the same way borrowers are not 
available; but I think if you draw on your general knowledge or experience 
or will take my word for it, there is the same pressure on the part of those 
who are classified as entrepreneurs in industry who undertake these risks, people 
who can afford to lose money because it will not result in human suffering; and 
they cannot find industrial opportunities at the present time. 

Dr. CuarK: May I ask a question? In the case of the bank, in the type 
of case you are thinking of there, would you, if you were in the bank’s position, 
take a long-term loan without a mortgage security in the case of an industrial 
plant? 

Mr. JackMAN: A commercial bank or the I. D. B.? 


Dr. CuarK: No. I am speaking of the commercial banker, because I 
thought you were saying that the banks had lots of money and were willing 
to lend. 

Mr. JackKMAN: The banks have lots of money owned by people, many of 
whom are entrepreneurs and just looking for a chance to do something along 
these lines. I know any number of people in my own city who would be 
delighted to come into this type of security. 

Dr. Cuarxk: I can send you a lot of business if the history of the past repeats 
itself, because I have tried to get money of this kind for a good many firms 
in the last eleven years. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Perhaps your judgment does not agree with that of people in 
industry. 

Dr. Cuark: In several cases it has agreed with the judgment of very big 
companies and the heads of those very big companies; but it has involved, in 
each case where a deal was made, a controlling interest in the stock for a bit of 
money going in. 

Mr. Curaver: That is my experience, too. They always require that. 

The CHarrMAN: Order, please. Mr. Jackman, Mr. Ryan has a question. 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Jackman, do you not think that this bank, when organized 
and operating, would be of assistance to men like yourself in a business such as 
you operate? 

Mr. Jackman: No. 

Mr. Ryan: With the information you might get? 

Mr. JAcKMAN: No. 

Mr. Ryan: In regard to the companies that would like to get capital? 

Mr. Jackman: No. I do not want to deal with the government at all. 
I want to be left to myself and so do other people. 

Mr. Ryan: If you do not want to take advice from anybody, all right. 

Mr. JackMAN: Yes, I do. As a matter of fact, I am quite willing. As I 
say, I investigated this type of institution before because I felt there might be 
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a need for it. I am sure if there had been considered an economic need for it 
;t would have been set up. If there was a vacuum there and it would yield a 
return, and it was a profitable field for the employment of capital, it would have 
been set up; but it never eventuated. 


Mr. Stacur: The vacuum is for bad loans. That is what is troubling me. 


Mr. Jackman: That is right. The vacuum is for bad loans. May I deal 
for a moment with this business of control. Who should really control the com- 
pany anyway? Certainly the person who puts in the majority of the money or 
takes the eventual risk. That is the person under our system who controls it. 


Dr. Cuark: Not the man who has built up the business, who may have put 
more money than is now being asked for on a loan? If the man now coming in 
takes a debenture or mortgage bond and gets 6 per cent interest on it— 


Mr. JAckMAN: That is not what I said. What I said was the person who 
puts in the greatest amount or the greater amount of equity capital is, under our 
system, the one who controls it. That is under the democratic system. He has 
more votes. He has one vote per share. And if he takes a bond on it he has 
nothing to do about the running of the industry until the bonds are in default or 
there is a passing of interest or something of that kind. 


Dr. CuarKk: The cases that have come to my experience and that have been 
settled after very considerable negotiation, have been cases where one or two 
‘ndividuals built up the firm to a certain size and they needed more permanent 
capital. Usually to justify bank loans for working capital purposes. The bank 
was getting worried about the fact that these permanent capital loans were not 
for working capital but for permanent capital. In those cases, in the particular 
cases I have in mind, the individual had beem sent to one or two large companies 
or to the heads of one or two of the large companies, and he has finally got a 
deal; and the individual in question, the buyer, the man who puts in this extra 
two or three hundred thousand dollars, has taken a mortgage bond issue paying 
6 per cent interest and 50 oF more per cent of the stock; not always 50 per cent, 
but very frequently. There is a case where you had worked perhaps for genera- 
tions - building up this business, admirable work, efficient work, with a lot of 
capital— 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I find it a little difficult to subscribe to such a statement. 


Mr. Kintey: Do you assume that type of admirable man could not get 
money? 

Dr. Crark: TI have sent them, Mr. Kinley, to banks in the first place. I 
have personally myself tried to get banks to take over the loans. I have 
sent them to insurance companies in some cases and I have sent them to invest- 
ment bankers. I have said, “You go and see.” They have come back, and for 


one reason or another the bank would say, “That is not the kind of loan we 
could make.” : 


Mr. Stacutr: Does that not necessarily mean that it is rotten security, 


hecause in all these institutions their life blood, their experience for forty years, 


seat business for their shareholders, is to lend that money unless it is a bad 
oan? 


Dr. CuarK: No, Mr. Slaght. That kind of loan I am speaking of should 
only be taken with mortgage security behind it. The bank cannot take a mort- 
vage security. 

Mr. Sracut: Not the chartered banks, but there are the investment trusts 
and loan companies. 

Dr. Crark: I think the fact they are not bad loans 1s proved by the fact 


that some of these individuals are very anxious to take them over, to put up the 
money. 
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Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You should stick to government finance, 
Dr. Clark. 


Dr. Cuark: I have had a lot of experience. 
The CHarrMAN: I would suggest we allow Mr. Jackman to continue. 


Mr. JACKMAN: Let us take Dr. Clark’s example of a typical case which has 
come to him. Here is a family company, a little industry which can do more 
business and create more employment if it has more money. It finally goes to 
one of these people who are presently in the business of advancing capital and 
can only get money if it gives a bond mortgage on its property and also a con- 
trolling interest in the company, but Dr. Clark said the purpose of these small 
industrialists in coming to him in the first place and going to the banker even- 
tually was to get more working capital. 

Dr. CuarK: No, I did not. I said it was to get more capital to justify the 
bank in providing adequate working capital. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: That is what you said. 

Dr. Cuarx: Permanent capital, not working capital. 

Mr. CieAver: Permanent capital for effective expansion. 

Mr. JAckMAN: What he said is quite correct. I did not give it quite correctly 
because I had not finished my statement. 

Mr. Maypanx: You just jumped one step. 

The Cuarrman: Let us allow Mr. Jackman to conclude. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: If a man has a small industry he may want more money 
for fixed capital to put into plant and machinery, and in addition he needs more 
working capital. Finally the banker says to him, “I will give you the money 
but you must give me a bond mortgage.” If he gives a bond mortgage on the 
property he certainly destroys that company’s ability to go to the bank and 
get working capital because while the bank may or may not take a mortgage 
it certainly looks at the company’s balance sheet and says, ‘Why, you have 
got a mortgage; if you go bad somebody has got a prior claim.” There will be 
a clause in that mortgage allowing the mortgage holder to seize whatever 
working capital is not pledged under section 88 of the Bank Act. 


Dr. Cuark: There is section 88 security the bank would take and maybe 
have perfectly sound security. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: After the small industrialist gets money from the banker then 
he goes to the bank and borrows more money, jeopardizing the position of the 
man who loaned the money. When I say jeopardizing I mean merely relegating 
it to a second or third claim. 


Dr. Cuark: But making the whole investment productive. 

Mr. JAcCKMAN: It is a new enterprise, and if there is one type of investment 
which I do not like it is a new enterprise. Somebody else can have them because 
they are so risky. Let us take the Steep Rock Mine; take the Detroit Inter- 
national Bridge; take the Detroit Tunnel. Take Lake Sulphite since the war. 
Take any of those large companies which have started in that way. There is 
a tremendous amount of danger in those companies. Five per cent is of no use 
at all. It must promise more than that if they are to get anywhere in order 
to get 5 per cent on the average. 

Mr. Stacut: That is the place where we are to put the taxpayers’ money. 

Dr. CuarKx: Take Steep Rock. What did they have to do? 


Mr. JAcKMAN: It was a tremendous undertaking. They got some help 
from the government because it was a war job. I hope it will turn out all right. 

Dr. Cuark: They did not get any help from the government. 

Mr. Jackman: We have taken Steep Rock. Take the Detroit Tunnel and 
the Detroit International Bridge on my side, one and two, and Lake Sulphite 
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being number three. You will find there are so many casualties in this type of 
business. I will not say 50 or 60 per cent but it is a very high type of casualty 
and very dangerous. Let me proceed to another point. 


Hon. Mr. Instey: I think Dr. Clark is prepared to deal with those cases. 


Mr. McNevin: Apparently there is an indication in that presentation that 
the institutions about which the speaker has been making his representations 
largely have not been willing to finance these various projects. 


Dr. Cuark: The Detroit International Bridge was financed. 


Mr. Jackman: Mr. McNevin has brought out the point that apparently the 
institutions were not willing to finance the enterprises. The trouble is there 1s 
too much capital. All these companies were financed, and the ideas were not 
sound. On the Detroit picture you have the report of one of the largest 
engineering firms, that the project was perfectly sound and was almost in the 
nature of a utility. The tunnel comes along and there was competition. Then 
you get a supplementary report from the same firm, “O.K., go ahead.” You can 
raise more money on that, but these things do not always pan out. There has 
been an abundance of capital. 


Mr. McNrvin: What about Steep Rock? 


Mr. Jackman: It has proven all right so far. We hope it will in the future 
but it may or may not. One does not know, but Mr. Kinley mentioned yesterday 
a paper company down his way. There we have our largest manufacturing 
industry. What is its history? Suffered from over-capacity all during the 
1930s. Even before the depression it was in trouble all because of excess 
capacity. Again you had a place where government interference came inaiatlthe 
provincial government owned the forests and they wanted to get an industry 
started in their province. Enterprising business men decided if they were ever 
going to get any of these timber lease holds they would have to do it immediately. 
The provincial government said, “Yes, we will grant you a lease hold on certain 
terms provided you put up a mill.” They wanted to give employment. They 
went ahead. That was a case where both private industry and government 
direction went askew, but what I am pointing out is we have had more capital 
than we can possibly use. | 

Mr. McNevin: Suppose we let Dr. Clark have a word in explanation. 

The CHarrMAN: Proceed. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Jackman, there is just this question. Would you permit 
a question? 

Mr. JACKMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Maypank: I am wondering if the nature of the argument between you 
and Dr. Clark, if I may put it that way, because so often your reply is addressed 
to something he says, does not consist chiefly of this? He has presented a 
picture of such and such an industry taking it as an illustration. You are Just 
taking another industry— 

Mr. Jackman: I am a practical working fellow. 

Mr. Mayvpanx: I am suggesting you have just changed the picture a little 
bit which in effect amounts to shifting the terms. Is that not the general nature 
of the discussion at the moment? A man says, “I have seen industries, A, B, 
C, D,” and so on, and describes them somewhat, and you are dealing with 
industries E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and so on which have some marks of similarity, 
and so forth. The question is are you meeting? 


Mr. Jackman: You cannot make a general principle from a single deduction. 
A theory only holds when it meets practically all cases. 


Mr. MaysBanx: I quite agree with you but I thought you were working from 
a different set of details. 
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Mr. Stacur: Dr. Clark is embarrassed because he cannot really disclose 
the people but could he go this far? We have had a lot of concrete cases. In the 
case of Steep Rock $6,000,000 was brought in from the United States. 

Dr. Cuarx: The R.F.C. loaned them over $5,000,000. 

Mr. Stacur: Could you not give us a concrete case, say in the city of X, 
of a type of business where the banks or the investment trust people would not 
make the necessary advances to this X business; could you not do that without 
disclosing a particular case? 

Dr. Ciark: I think it would be very difficult to cite a case, because most 
any of them would be recognized if I gave you enough information to make the 
situation realistic to you. I think such a case would be very obvious to people 
in this room. But take Steep Rock; I think Steep Rock is a case which involves 
the development of a natural resource of the country through the assistance 
which came to them from the United States. As I recall the case they got a 
$9,000,000 loan; and they got a debenture issue from the Eaton firm of Cleveland; 
although in that case the American group did not insist as I recall on managerial 
control or control of the voting stock of the corporation. I think the assistance 
from the United States end made possible in Canada the development of a natural 
resource that I hope will be a successful entity in the Canadian economy. They 
have contracts I understand for their product on a pretty good basis. 

Mr. Suacutr: Who do they come from? 

Dr. Ciarxk: I understand from the American steel firms..: 

Mr. Stacut: No doubt about that. 

Dr. CuarKk: I would have preferred to have seen that enterprise financed in 
Canada, and if our own Canadian investment houses could not have sold—as I 
think was probably true—if they could not have sold such an issue in the 
Canadian market during the last couple of years in securities of a Canadian 
enterprise like that, I would like to see some degree of co-operation between an 
institution like this and the investment banking fraternity which will take some 
of the risk out of it for the sale of securities, shares, to the Canadian public in 
order to have made that issue possible. 

Mr. Stacut: Are you going to finance mining companies under this; I did 
not apprehend that. 

Dr. CurarK: No, I am speaking of it as a factor. 

Mr. Suacut: Either you are or you are not going to finance mining com- 
panies under the industrial bank. 

Dr. CrarK: No, they can be as we all know. We have been speaking of 
Steep Rock and what happened in that case. I have had a number of cases, 
metallurgical enterprises where the amount of capital involved is quite substan- 
tial; it is not $50,000. 

Mr. Stacut: That is largely you mean on the processing end of it? 

Dr. CuarK: Yes, the business end of it. 

Mr. StAcut: That would come under it. 

Dr. Cuark: And I think in some of these cases that would have made it 
possible to reap wealth from material that is now going to waste in this country. 
Mr. SuacHtT: But very nearly all of it is tied up with mining as well. 

Dr. CiarK: Yes, they always have to have some mining before it, but the 
cases I have in mind involve its exploitation and the getting out of the mineral 
is not important relative to the cost of the manufacturing end of it or the pro- 
cessing or the metallurgical end of it. 

Mr. JACKMAN: I think it might be very interesting, as Dr. Clark seems to 
know a good deal about Steep Rock, if he would tell us the particulars of the 
financing, particularly amounts advanced by our federal government to aid its 
development. 
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Dr. CuarK: There has been no money advanced by this government. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: What about the railway sidings? 

Dr. Cuark: The Canadian National Railways agreed to build certain 
railway sidings to help the project. 

Mr. Jackman: I think the Ontario government also gave them a royalty 
on the iron ore produced, or something. 


Dr. CxuarK: No, no. 


Mr. JAckMAN: ‘There were two or three contracts—I cannot recall the 
details of them—as I understand it, most of the debentures went to the steel 
companies that produced the iron. 1 would be very much interested in having 
the deputy minister give us ‘nformation as to how much of common stock 
went along with the debentures together with tthe agreed rate of interest. 
One would assume that this industrial bank would have to have an equity 
ownership in a big enterprise of this kind. Where we have government insti- 
tutions acting as banker and entering this particular field you have no idea 
of what the ramifications may be; or of the influence on government policy, 
or the influence of politics. 

Mr. Buackmore: Would Mr. Jackman permit a question? I am just 
looking for information, a humble seeker of knowledge. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Yes. 

Mr. BuAckMorE: Supposing it was agreed by all concerned, as it must 
be agreed, that Steep Rock was a significant and valuable development for 
Canada— 

Mr. StacutT: It is going to be. 

Mr. Buackmore: Suppose we agreed on that— 

Mr. Jackman: It has not been proven to be that yet. 

Mr. BuackmorE: Suppose we take it hypothetically then, that it is a 
desirable development for Canada—suppose we are all agreed on that—and 
then suppose the banks of Canada will not finance the company and suppose— 

Mr. Jackman: It is not the business of the banks to do that type of 
work, it is the function of private capital to do that. 

Mr. Buackmore: I know, but I just want the hon. member to get Mr. 
Maybank’s point; let us get the issue clear, let us follow through; you say 
the banks cannot grant finance for this enterprise— 

Mr. JAcKMAN: ‘That is admitted. : 

Mr. Buackmore: Very well, and none of the other financial institutions 
in Canada, admitting it is sound, would finance it— 

Mr. JacKMAN: ‘They did start out by getting some government help 
because it was all integrated with war industry and Steep Rock has yet to 
prove itself. 

Mr. Brackmore: Let us follow through from that, I want to ask one 
or two more questions; granting it is a sound concern— 

Mr. Jackman: I will not grant that it is a sound concern until it is further 
developed. 

Mr. Buackmore: Let me put it this way; let us say it is valuable to 
Canada. 

Mr. Jackman: It has not yet shown that it is valuable; of course, that 
depends upon your point of view, my point of view is that it proves its value 
when it shows that it can make a return on the expenditure of labour and 
capital invested in it. Your point of view in respect to 1t may be something 
different. I am talking about commercial success. 
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Mr. BuAckMorE: Let us assume that it is producing a commodity which 
Canada needs; and this point number one, I think we are all agreed on that, 
that we need the commodity it produces; but it is unable to get any finance 
from the banks or from any other Canadian financial institutions, it is unable 
to sell its bonds or shares under present market conditions; where is that 
enterprise going to get the money with which to enable it to establish a 
thoroughly desirable enterprise in Canada? 


Mr. JACKMAN: Just as soon as it demonstrates that it will be a profitable 
eoncern it will be able to raise money privately from private sources. I do not 
believe that I will have the time now to enter into it, but the main thing 
which will hold back big industry in the post-war development is the taxation 
policy of this country; because if you do not get a chance to recoup yourself, 
and you cannot do that when your industry pays up to 40 per cent or more 
of what it makes to the government, you are not going to get money into private 
enterprise because there is too much risk. However, I should like to refer 
now to the report of the Royal Commission on banking and currency in 
Canada, 1933—that is the MacMillan Commission report—to a paragraph in 
that report which relates to the growth of demand for industrial financing. I 
shall read from page 27 of the report, paragraph 74:— 

In order to meet these growing demands for home (domestic) financ- 
ing many new (investment) houses were established, and in 1916 the 
Bond Dealers’ Association of Canada was formed with a membership 
of thirty-two firms, mostly operating in Montreal and Toronto. By 
1919 the number was 72. In 1921 it was 103 with 17 branch office 
memberships. At present it is 101 with 18 branch memberships and 
operates under the name of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
Canada. 


We had no industrial banking in Canada prior to the last war, with the 
exception of a mere handful of perhaps three or four of what are now known as 
investment dealers and they concerned themselves largely with the sale of 
government and municipal bonds. I do not suppose more than a dozen 
industrial issues had been handled through that type of investment house 
up to that time. 


Mr. Maysanx: Could you give us when some of the investment banking 
firms were started? 


Mr. JAckMAN: There was Mr. E. R. Wood, who developed the Dominion 
Securities Corporation’ that is probably one of the oldest—I think the incorpora- 
tion was around 1901. Then there is A. E. Ames & Co., and Wood, Gundy Co., 
and Royal Securities Co., and others. JI think it was about the turn of the 
century when we first thought about investment banking houses in this country. 
Up to 1916, as the MacMillan Commission report shows, there were some thirty- 
two firms; and let me tell you what happened as a result of the victory loans of 
the last war: they had the effect of making the people of Canada investment 
conscious, of making more money available. By 1919 that thirty-two had grown 
to seventy-two; in 1921 there were 103 with 17 branch memberships and at 
present there are 101 with 18 branch memberships operating under the name of 
the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. ' 

I suggest that one fair deduction of this development, with which I think all 
will agree, was that they grew like mushrooms; so that as a result of the last war, 
and the incentive of the victory loan campaigns, these investment houses grew 
up in this country.to be of considerable size and importance. What I am sug- 
gesting is that if the Department of Finance has any confidence at all in the 
native ability of Canadians with the tremendous amount of money raised in this 
war and now represented by victory bonds, there will be such a great volume 
of business and of money seeking employment, that it almost staggers the 
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imagination how much money there will be pressing for investment, and I can- 
not conceive of the ordinary channels not carrying on when there is so much 
pressure all the time with interest rates at low levels, rediscount rates reduced 
from 24 per cent to 13 per cent, creating more credit if necessary, when there is 
all this money ready for venturesome capital if the way ahead is clear. 

Mr. Mayvpank: Suppose that it is dangerous to lend government money for 
various reasons that have been mentioned by different speakers, suppose there 
is this flood of money seeking investment which you have mentioned, does that 
not then wipe out the other danger which you yourself prefer of government 
money being put into this stream? If there is a great supply of money seeking 
investment, can there also be a danger of the government money being less? 
Does not one offset the other? 


Mr. Jackman: If the private money is available there will be no need for 
this industrial development bank because it is not to supplant, it is to supplement. 
If I had complete confidence in the wording of the bill I should be content to 
put up this institution. 


Mr. Maypanx: You think the government will compete. 


Mr. JacKMAN: The institution would never get into operation. I say that 
there is no need for it, as you have borne me out. 


Mr. Maysank: I have not borne you out. 


Mr. Jackman: I agree with you that if this money is available from private 
hands there will be no need, and this bank will not get into operation. I say 
‘why set it up to begin with, because we are going to have the danger T mentioned, 
namely, of industrialists or small people who would otherwise go to the ordinary 
channels which are there waiting, often going out on the train to find out where 
there is a place to put money— 

Mr. Maypanx: Will you not permit me to help you to answer your own 
question? You say that if that be the case why set the bank up? Might not 
that be answered by saying that you might be wrong. 


Mr. Jackman: There is a great likelihood, because in these things I am 
frequently wrong. As I said the other day, I am right only three times out of 
five. Let me tell you the danger of this thing. You are going to have political 
pressure brought to bear on this bank. If you want one outstanding example, 
take a look at your co-operatives: who dares in this country refuse to give a 
borderline loan where there is a possibility of two or three seats at stake? You 
cannot do it. 

Mr. McItrarru: That is accepting a pretty low standard of public morality. 

Mr. CLEAVER: Don’t you agree that the successful small industrialist needs 
capital for factory extensions and so on and he is not willing to lose control; 
he wants to manage and run his own business? Don’t you agree that that man 
will welcome a bank where he can obtain this capital without losing control of 
his business? 

Mr. Jackman: If you do not think he is going to lose control you are 
mistaken. 


Mr. Crieaver: My experience is that where a small industry does finally, 
of necessity, succumb and accept capital from a capital group that very. often 
that business becomes mismanaged—capital interference with successful manage- 
ment of the business by that man who built up that business caused trouble; 
capital insists on its own type of management, and the result is that that little 
business fails. 

Mr. Jackman: All things are possible, but I do not think that that is a 
general rule. 

Mr. Curaver: I have seen that happen in my own community. I have 
seen little businesses in my own community finally have to succumb and sell 
out to big business, because that is what has happened. 
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Mr. Buackmore: That happens everywhere. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: That can happen. 
Mr. Ciraver: I have seen it happen. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I say it does happen in some cases; but where a person has 
been able to accumulate money to run an investment bank, where you have the 
confidence of your clientele and can raise the money, you have to be more often 
right than wrong; you cannot go around making mistakes and interfering with 
the management of companies or your business disappears. The fact that the 
man has the money is an indication that that person knows what he is about. 


_ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, it is 1 o’clock and Mr. Jackman has not 
piace a argument. Would another 5 minutes permit you to finish, Mr. 
ackman‘? 


Mr. JAcKMAN: I think so. I was going to ask the deputy minister or the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada a question with regard to the Keynesian theory 
of the under-investment of savings, and whether this bank has anything to do 
with that. J think the committee should have that explained to it. There was 
something said by the Governor. He mentioned his experience, and I do not 
want to question that, he not being present; but I suggest to the members of 
this committee that the personnel of the Bank of Canada is made up of those 
who have had no practical experience with this type of banking. Their experience 
has been with commercial bankers whose business it is to lend money for a year, 
to lend money on a crop and to know whether a man is going to be able to 
repay his loan with a year, or to lend money on inventories for which there are 
orders on hand which will be processed and permit a man to pay off his loan. 
In this business it is quite different. You become married to the concern; you 
live with it ten or twenty years and run all the hazards of tariff changes, with 
new products coming on the market and with competitors coming in—it 1s quite 
a different field. | 

I should like to close with one quotation, and this is taken from the British 
Macmillan report which was used as a reference by the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada yesterday so I do not think there is any question as far as the 
authority for this quotation is concerned. Speaking about these institutions we 
have been discussing, I find the following:— 

The best course might be if the leading private institutions and the 
big banks were to co-operate in creating one or more such concerns. We 
understand that the creaticn of the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company was due originally to the belief that help in these directions 
might be given to industry by the City,.... 


That has reference to the financial district of London. 
. . . which was not being given. We have been told, however, that the 
authorities of the Bank of England consider, as we do, that these are not 
proper permanent functions for a subsidiary of a central bank. 


My own suggestion is that if such a creation as this were set up it is much more 
properly managed by somebody from the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
somebody with industrial experience. It is not, primarily, so much a financial 
institution as it is an institution which should be guided and managed by someone 
who has had an intimate knowledge of. industrial risks; possibly someone who 
has been through the industrial mill and knows what the problems are. One 
does not learn about these things in an office. 


Mr. MclItrairu: Are you not referring to section 5 which we dealt with the 
other day? 
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Mr. JackMan: I am not concerned with that, but I am giving my suggestions. 
It would seem desirable, therefore, that the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company should at a convenient stage be definitely 
separated from the Bank of England, have an independent existence, and 
rely upon its profit-making capacity as a private institution. It 1S 
possible that it might form a nucleus for that closer co-operation between 
finance and industry which we think is required, 


My own belief, Mr. Chairman, is that it would be very difficult for the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, who will become governor or manager of this bank, to 
deal with things entirely on a business basis, because there will be political 
pressure brought to bear. Can one imagine when the report is tabled in the 
house—as I suggest it must be—l have not examined the Act to see whether 
there is an appropriate section—but say there is a loan for John Jones; he has 
applied for it and got it. Mr. X also applied for a loan for his company and he 
did not get it. One does not know exactly what is going to happen. X may have 
gotten his money elsewhere. His industry may have been successful. John 
Jones’ industry, by some fortuitous turn of events, was unsuccessful, so the 
governor of this bank was wrong and he worked against the interests of my 
constituent here in favour of some one else’s constituent there. I think this 
bank should never be set up. I think there is no need for it whatsoever. In any 
case, there is no urgency to pass this bill at this session. We can easily see 
whether or not there are developments or whether any need arises between now 
and the time when the next session is called. Furthermore, I believe we should 
have ample time to call witnesses, not only from the investment dealers who are 
alleged, by inference, not to be forthcoming with money when it is required, 
but also to have evidence from a number of applicants who present their 
problems, and let us as citizens of this country and business men decide whether 
or not we think that is a type of risk which should be assumed by the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, we shall adjourn until to-morrow morning at 
11.30 a.m. cae 

Mr. Picarp: Mr. Chairman, we are not voting on this now? 

The Cuarrman: No. We are adjourning until to-morrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 1.07 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
August 9, at 11.30 a.m. 


Avuaust 9, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHairmMan: Gentlemen, shall we resume consideration of bill No. 7, 
an Act to incorporate the Industrial Development Bank? Mr. Mellraith has 
asked for the floor. 


Mr. MclIiraire: Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I missed two days of the 
committee’s hearings, Thursday and Friday of last week. Friday’s evidence 1s 
not yet printed. I believe Thursday’s is. It adds somewhat to the difficulty of » 
making the points I desire to make this morning. 

Quite frankly I was very much in favour of this bill, and I am a little at 
a loss to get to the real point of the opposition to it. I have been amazed at the 
vigour of some of the opposition to the bill, and I have tried to analyze and get 
right down to the point of the opposition. Of course, there is the obvious answer ~ 
as to why I am unable to do so. It might be because of the way the arguments 
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were presented or it might be a deficiency on my part so I realize in making that 
remark I am leaving myself wide open for the obvious retort. 

We started on the sections but now we seem to have got back to a discussion 
of the principle of the bill which was passed in the House, and the opposition 
seems to centre on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are ae section 15. 


Mr. MclIzrarrH: We are supposedly discussing section 15. There is one 
added difficulty in discussing the sections. Hon. members arguing against the 
bill are not witnesses. They cannot be examined or cross-examined so that you 
have to let statements go and follow them as best you can without always 
having a chance to cross-examine. 


The CHarrMan: Might I just suggest that statement is hardly borne out 
by the experience of the committee because I find that anyone who speaks is 
usually examined, cross-examined, and re-cross-examined. 


Mr. SuacHt: Mr. Chairman, as a member who has some difficulties and 
views which are opposed to the features of the bill I will be glad to submit 
myself here and now to cross-examination by the hon. member. 


Mr. MclIzrairn: I think the point I was making, Mr. Slaght, was that it 
makes it a little difficult in dealing with the opposition to the bill and in knowing 
precisely what the points of opposition were. I was prefacing that against the 
possibility of there appearing to be any unfairness in what I take to be opposi- 
tion to the bill. I was rather trying to be fair about the thing rather than the 
opposite. 

It comes down to this. At one point there seemed to be opposition on the 
ground of a supposed danger of over-production. That opens up a wide discus- 
sion. We could spend days on that. I do not want to open that up, but does it 
not come right down to this? Will this legislation work? What is the difficulty 
it is intended to meet and will it meet it? The test of all legislation after all 
is whether it is a practicable working proposition. I think this will meet the 
difficulty. I think the difficulties were admirably explained in the few remarks 
of the Governor of the Bank of Canada. I am sorry that Mr. Jackman is not 
here to-day as I for one find myself fundamentally opposed to the views that 
he seemed to express when he touched on the subjects of production, distribution 
and the creation of employment. 


The bit of experience I have had with corporation business indicates to me 
quite clearly one or two things. One is the tremendous industrial revolution 
which has taken place in this country since 1939. If I may suggest it with all 
due deference I think some hon. members of the committee may not have fully 
realized how much of a revolution has taken place in the industrial field since 
1939 in Canada. That has brought with it certain problems. These firms have 
been taxed, and properly so, at a very heavy rate of taxation to the point 
where they have no funds left for reconversion and reorganization to put them 
into production of civilian goods. What is going to happen? There are two or 
three things that can happen. They can go bankrupt, go out of existence in the 
ordinary way. They can be bought up by the wealthier firms and kept out of 
competition with larger firms. I do not want that to happen. I want any firm 
which is performing efficiently in this country, which is fulfilling a useful service, 
which has indicated it has qualities of management, efficiency and the technique 
in what it is doing, and is performing a real service to the community, to be 
kept in business. I am not willing to see such firms put out of business either 
under the Bankruptcy Act or whatever other machinery might be used, or 
bought and closed out by some of our extremely wealthy concerns. 


I know of no way in which such firms can get help to-day. Bank loans 
are a short-term proposition. I am not willing that the period of the bank 
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loans should be lengthened. I prefer to see the commercial banks retain their 
liquid position. I do not want them in the long term lending business, so 
that they are out. They cannot lend money to the firms of which I speak. 


The only other way is to go to the investment market, as Mr. Jackman 
so adequately pointed out yesterday when he described the investment market 
very fully, but the difficulty there is simply that the investment market will 
only finance the larger companies. Time after time I have seen firms require 
money, perfectly soundly operating firms, firms with all the ingredients of 
competence of management and adequate profits, and unable to go into the 
investment market because their issues are too small. The investment firms 
will not touch them. That is also a common difficulty as any lawyer knows 
who has anything to do with municipalities in the municipal bond market. 
If you have a good township with no bonded indebtedness and are trying to 
float a small debenture issue it cannot be sold, or it can only be sold with the 
greatest difficulty, whereas a municipality that may be in a bad financial 
condition, if it offers a larger bond issue can get investment dealers to handle 
‘ts securities. The same difficulty arises with industrial companies. Investment 
dealers, I judge from the arguments of Mr. Jackman yesterday, seem to be 
very much concerned with this legislation, because it might hurt their business. 
Quite frankly, I am not really worried about the matter. If it does stir 
them up a little bit, I for one shall be quite happy. I do not think their 
business will be hurt a particle, in the first place; but if it is, | am not willing 
to take that as a reason for opposing this legislation. Rather would I prefer 
to deal with the legislation from the point of view of what would be the 
effect of it on the community at large. This statement was used yesterday, 
that “the bankers were pressing to get their money out”; I take that to mean 
the investment bankers, not the commercial bankers. Whether or not that 
is so, the fact still remains that they will only touch certain types of loan 
and are only governed by one test, and that test is the amount of profit that 
a firm will produce. 


Mr. Cumaver: They want to take over control also. 


Mr. McIurariru: I know that. I have had some experience of it; and 
the test as to the importance of an industry in the community at large is not 
the test they apply. I do not quarrel with them for that. They are in the 
business of lending money for profit; and if they do not care to consider the 
larger question, that is up to them. I cannot be too critical of them. I happen 
not to like that point of view, but it is their business. He then went on to 
elaborate the difficulties in that particular business and he seemed to have 
a very thorough knowledge of it. He has made it perfectly clear that he 
wanted the financing of all the industry in this country left to himself. I 
take it from that that he meant the investment bankers, the investment 
dealers. Well, I for one, as a member, am not prepared to leave the invest- 
ment bankers to themselves in this field. I am not prepared to leave them to 
themselves in the business, nor am I prepared to leave industry to their 
mercy. I do not think that we can substitute their judgment on this matter 
for our own responsibilities; because, as I say, we get into more or less 
fundamental questions. 


Then, he further gave the impression that there was too much capital. His 
whole argument seems to be over the use of capital, capital, capital. Well, I 
quarrel with that, and I was not definitely sure just what he meant by capital. 
It is possible that he may have had an adequate explanation, but I regret that he 
is not here to-day to explain it if he did. The hard truth of the matter is that 
these industrial firms have not the capital. Taxation has been extraordinarily 
heavy. They are in a position where they just cannot stand any period of loss 
of income at all; and if they are going into production they need to be able to 
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be carried over a period where they will have no income, when they are con- 
verting and stepping into the proper peacetime field. However, there is one other 
shocking statement with which I took issue at the time: It was “the fact that 
a man has money indicates that he knows what he is about.” I am flatly 
opposed to that statement in all its implications. Our industrial development 
in this country during the war has shown one thing above all others, and that is 
that it was not necessarily the man who had money who knew what he was about. 
Let us take the small industries throughout this country; in them we have had 
some competent management, some knowledge of technique on the part of the 
the persons conducting them. They demonstrated that where they got govern- 
ment assistance they were able to develop the industry to do a war job. ‘That 
is one of the greatest successes of modern times, one of the outstanding facts in 
cur recent history; it stands out in the history of the last five years and it demon- 
strates beyond any peradventure that it is absolutely wrong to say that because 
of the fact the man has money he knows what he is about. That statement is 
just nonsense. 


Mr. StacutT: Somebody might have left it to him. 


Mr. McIzrairH: Yes; somebody might have left it to him, or may have 
obtained it through a method of operating that I am not willing to accept. There 
are dozens of ways in which he might have got it. I think it is a terrible state- 
ment; and I think it is as untrue in the industrial field. If you want to limit 
the remarks to the particular type of corporation with which we are concerned 
to-day, it is untrue there too. There seems to be a desire to go back, to go 
back, to go back to pre-war conditions. Well, I do not want to go back to those 
pre-war conditions. I do not think we can go back to them if we did want to. 
T want to go ahead. I want to keep on converting to peacetime use the tremen- 
cous developments that we have had now devoted to wartime use and war pro- 
duction. That is my whole political outlook with respect to this bill; and I do 
not see any way of doing that unless we adopt this bill and have the government 
come in and help these industries get into peacetime production who are not able 
te finance through the investment dealers or the commercial banks. The only 
alternative to that that I know of is through a drastic amendment to our whole 
taxation structure; and I am quite unwilling to go to that field, because any 
such substitutes I have heard suggested in discussion are quite unfair. They 
ceal with something a little different from the actual problem before us. : 


As I listened to my very good friend, Mr. Kinley, I was not quite sure what 
his position was. He appeared to be arguing against the bill throughout, and 
then at the end I thought he limited himself to the fact that he wanted a limita- 
tion on the amount that could be borrowed under the Act. He used some rather 
novel, arguments in submitting his views; for example, he referred to blood 
transfusions for war casualties. I always understood that that was one of the 
finest things that we have developed in modern times, and is precisely what we 
want to use here, blood transfusions for war casualties. I thought his argument 
was just, but that he drew the wrong conclusion from it. I thought the argument 
ay was splendid, but his conclusion was just the reverse of what it should have 

een. 


There is one other small point taken by Mr. Slaght last Wednesday after- 
noon. I started to answer him, or speak to him about it at the time, but Mr. 
Fraser had the floor and we were interrupted in the middle of it. He spoke 
about permitting this bank to loan to firms in liquidation or in bankruptcy. I 
do not know whether that is the point he had in mind or not; but I see no objec- 
tion to that at all. To put a firm into bankruptcy to-day you only require a 
judgment against it for $500. If a firm is in any difficulty in business at all, a 
creditor should be able to get his judgment in ten days, and to make his applica- 
tion to get it into bankruptcy. It is quite possible to do that. Even in the case 
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of thoroughly sound businesses we find temporary embarrasments to the point 
where they are forced into bankruptcy or liquidation. And what happens when 
they get into that condition? There are two or three things that can happen. 
They can be wound up, the assets sold, broken up and sold piecemeal; or the 
business can be sold as a going concern. A liquidator’s sale of a business, in 
either way, is usually not a very happy procedure except for the purchaser of the 
assets. It usually results in its being bought and, in too many cases unfor- 
tunately, bought by some very substantial corporation having almost control of 
the particular industry, resulting in closing it up, putting it out of business and 
keeping it out of production. I never did like that practice. I thoroughly dis- 
approve of it. It is based on the theory that if you do not close it up, you are 
eoing to have this horrible thing called “over-production.” I do not believe in 
that theory about over-production at all. 

The Crarrman: Mr. MclIlraith, do you mind my interrupting just to say 
that the term which ought to be used, as I think I suggested to Mr. Blackmore, 
is “relative over-production”—relative to other things. 

Mr. McIzrarru: I am very glad to have that suggestion, Mr. Chairman. I 
will use the term “relative over-production”. Relative over-production as used 
by many of our manufacturers in this country is, I am afraid, a very different 
thing than what I mean by relative over-production. Too often it has been a 
very shortsighted view when the real nroblem was the question of price and 
distribution. . 

Mr. BuackmoreE: Under-consumption. 


Mr. McIurarru: Yes. You expressed it a little differently, perhaps, than I 
would. But it was not a matter of too many washing machines in this country 
at all when the washing machine manufacturers were bothering me, as they have 
been about that product. It was nothing of the sort. It was a matter of 
inability to distribute them to our people. 

Mr. BuackMoreE: Hear,:-hear! 

Mr. McIzrairu: That is the point I want the committee to go along on. 

The CramrMan: I am going to suggest that the word “relative” 1s necessary, 
as to its bearing on the price level. 

Mr. McIzrairn: Yes. 

The CrarrmMan: Because prices are a matter of relativity. 

Mr. McIurarru: Yes; and some other factors, I suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 

Mr. BuackmorE: And purchasing power. 

Mr. Stacut: Mr. Mcllraith, you mentioned three things that might happen 
after a firm goes into bankruptcy, and you outlined two of them. 

Mr. McIuraitH: Yes. 

Mr. Suacur: Of course, under neither of those two would there be any loan 
made. You have not told us the third. Will you tell us the third, and outline 
under what circumstances this bank will lend to the trustee in bankruptcy? 
Remember, it is not a loan to the purchaser through the trustee in bankruptcy. 
It is a loan to the trustee. 

Mr. MclItrairu: Yes. It is a Joan to the trustee. 

Mr. Stacur: What are the circumstances under which we are going to lend 
to him? 

Mr. MclIurarru: Yes. I am glad you brought me back to that point. 
Perhaps I did digress a bit. Let us assume that your industry has competent 
management in it, because I hope they will lend only to industries that have 
competent management. 

Mr. Stacut: Do you think they would be in bankruptcy if they had that? 
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Mr. MclIzrairu: Yes, surely; they might. It is quite conceivable under 
our set-up. 

Mr. BuacKMore: Yes. 

Mr. MclIirarrH: The reason they would be in bankruptcy is that they 
cannot face the period of a year or a year and a half without income that is 
required to get them into large scale civilian production of the product they 
intend to manufacture. If they have proper management, if they are in a 
place where labour is available and so on, and if they are making a type of 
product for which there appears to be a good demand, why should the loan 
not go to the liquidator? If it goes to the liquidator, then the liquidator 
can take whatever steps are required. Here is the point that may or may not 
be bothering you. He can either take steps to reorganize the company if that 
is necessary—and it may be necessary in some cases or it may not be neces- 
sary—to reorganize their capital structure; and if not just simply to have them 
carry on with the same management. Under certain circumstances it may 
be desirable that they improve or change their board of directors and their 
‘eapital setup, and I see no objection to that being done if it is necessary. If 
that were being done, are you going to withhold the loan until it is done, 
and have the firm kept out of activity completely until it is completed? Or 
are you going to make a loan to the liquidator and have these details cleaned 
up in the next two or three months, which is, as you know, the period which it 
takes in a small business—even in a very small business—to clean up these 
legal and accounting difficulties. 

Mr. Suacut: If I may put my difficulty before you, I should like to. 
It still exists. You have just told us that this firm will have good and efficient 
management. 

Mr. MclIzrairH: Yes. 

Mr. Stacur: That they will have a full demand for their product. 

Mr. MclIzrairH: Yes. 


Mr. SutacHtT: You are still visualizing them, with those two factors, as 
going into bankruptcy. Why do they go into bankruptcy with a full demand 
for their product, as you stated, and with good and efficient management? I 
think you have put a fanciful case that could not be; that is all I say. 


Mr. MclIzirairH: I am a little handicapped. There are two firms I have 
in mind, that I have a little knowledge of. 


Mr. Suacutr: Which ones? 


Mr. McIzrairH: I do not want to put their names on the record because 
I have not discussed this with them. 


The CuarrmMAn: Mr. Mellraith, may I interrupt you to inform the com- 
mittee that bill 91 has been called in the House of Commons, and the minister 
and deputy minister will have to leave. I suggest that we adjourn until 
to-morrow at 11.30, when Mr. Mcllraith will have the floor. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Before you adjourn, Mr. Chairman, may I point 
out that Mr. Mellraith used a word about Mr. Jackman which I must take 
objection to. In making his argument, he kept on talking about Mr. Jackman 
as “himself”. Mr. Jackman is not interested in the investment banking 
business. His business is entirely different. It is not himself. He was 
speaking for a class of people all together. 

Mr. CiEAveR: Apparently you were not here when he said he was 
speaking for himself. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.23 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
August 10, at 11.30 am. 
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August 10th, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 11:30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 


The CHamrMAN: Order, gentlemen; we have a quorum. 


Mr. McIurarru: Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose yesterday Mr. 
Slaght had asked me a question as to why any industrial firm would be in 
bankruptcy or in liquidation when we had a full demand for their product 
and the firm had an efficient management. I did not have an opportunity of 
answering that but I would be glad to do so very briefly this morning and 
terminate my remarks with that. It can be done very easily because of the 
ease with which a firm can be put into bankruptcy under our present legislation. 
These firms presently in war production in many instances will require a 
substantial period before they can convert their plant to the production of 
peace-time products. That conversion will produce no income whatever to the 
firm and may involve a quite substantial expenditure. With the heavy taxation 
we have had—and as I have said earlier, properly had, on these firms within 
the last number of years—they simply have not the reserves or the cash 
available in whatever form the company could have it available to provide 
for that period; and let us take the case I visualized when I spoke of the 
necessity of lending to a liquidator in certain limited circumstances. This would 
provide a means of saving those firms which in all respects are thoroughly 
efficient firms, necessary to the community, doing a good job, but which were 
temporarily embarrassed in their finances and which cannot get with facility 
means of financing; and this bill will squarely meet that class of case. AS 
I said at the outset of my remarks, I am wholeheartedly in accord with the bill, 
and my only desire is for us to get along with it as quickly as we can. 


The Cuamrman: Mr. Ryan has asked for the floor. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, in regard to this bill I may say that I can 
speak with a certain amount of experience with regard to the necessity of 
setting up an industrial bank. For some twenty years I have lived in the 
city of Three Rivers where I was largely concerned with inducing new industries 
to locate and I can appreciate from the evidence we have heard given by them 
that both the Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
are very familiar with the situation. The arguments they use are well known 
to me, because I had a lot of difficulty trying to get people to invest in small 
industries. I have often thought during these years that it would be well 
if there were a corporation. I did not think of a bank at the time, but I 
thought it would be well if there had been a corporation that would have been 
organized to advance or loan money to such industries; and the reason why 
I asked the Governor of the Bank of Canada if he thought it would not be a 
good idea to have the right to name some of the directors on some of these 
companies was because at that time I discussed the matter fully with certain 
of the bankers and others, and they were in favour of the idea that the 
institution which advanced funds should be represented on the boards of directors 
at least until such time as a new company got into a sound earning position. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the preamble of the bill which 
reads as follows: 


Whereas it is desirable to establish an industrial development bank 
to promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness 
of monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial 
enterprises which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a 
high level of national income and employment is maintained, by supple- 
menting the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance 
to industry with particular consideration to the financing problems of 
small enterprises: 
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It must be the intention of the president and no doubt of this bank and its 
directors when they are named, in so far as possible to advance the money to 
small industries. I however think it would not be a good idea to limit the amount 
of money that should be advanced to any particular sum, rather that we should 
leave that to the judgment of the president and his board of directors. According 
to my experience it might be necessary at a given moment to advance more than 
$50,000, more than $100,000, not for a long period of time, but for a certain 
length of time, to permit a company to get on its feet a little bit and to arrange 
for the issue of securities through an investment bank. 

In regard to the lending of money to a bankrupt concern, I think the idea 
is ridiculous; I do not think that the directors of the bank would consider the 
lending of money to a bankrupt concern. If you refer to section 15, clause 2, 
you will see that the bank has the right to lend money to a receiver, a liquidator 
and so on, if it is necessary; and instead of lending money to a bankrupt concern 
they might see fit to have the bankrupt concern, or one which might be on the 
eve of going into bankruptcy, placed in the hands of a receiver or liquidator if 
in their judgment a reorganization seemed feasible or desirable. In that way they 
could then consider advancing money to such a concern and thereby enable it to 
carry on. I think there is nothing wrong with that. According to my judgment 
the banks are not rushed into the lending of money. They.have to take some 
time to study the whole thing. Each application is fully investigated by quali- 
fied men. 

Now, it is difficult at the present time to state type—that question was 
asked and answered, and I appreciate the answer that was given. It is difficult 
at present to state the type of industry or to whom should be loaned. If this 
bank had been set up after the last war the depression might not have lasted 
so long or have been so serious as it was. I really believe that. Some municipali- 
ties up to say 1929 lost money by reason of financial assistance given to certain 
industries which were located in their community. If the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank had ‘been in operation then these losses could have been avoided. I 
am sure of that, because the municipalities would never have gone into the busi- 
ness of trying to finance these industries, they would no doubt have approached 
the bank and got advice from the bank. This bank, to my mind, will become 
an information bureau which can be useful to all communities and all 
municipalities. — 

Another thing, the Industrial Development Bank will no doubt work in close 
co-operation with the Reconstruction Department. There has been a Department 
of Reconstruction formed for we may say a greater development of industry in 
Canada. That is what I understand to be the purpose of that department, to 
get rid of war equipment and so on and so forth also. I think this bank is 
absolutely necessary in connection with and in conjunction with the Reconstruc- 
tion Department. The creation of the Industrial Development Bank is abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the other enabling legislation voted by this session 
for post-war work. There will have to be close co-operation between the Bank 
of Canada, the chartered banks and the Industrial Development Bank. It is 
not necessary for me to say there will have to be; I use the words “have to be” 
but I know well that the Governor, who will be president of the bank will see that 
there is co-operation. The Industrial Development Bank will assist existing small 
industries to increase their volume, providing there is a demand for the goods 
produced. I do not think, from the experience I have had with bankers, that the 
president of this bank would think of advancing money to an industry that would 
act in competition with existing industries unless he had sufficient information 
from his officers or inspectors to be assured that there was a demand for the 
goods a certain industry was producing, a greater demand than could be supplied. 
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In conclusion might I state, as stated by Mr. Fraser in the house, I think it 
was on Tuesday: in whom will we place our confidence if not in the Minister of 
Finance, his deputy and the Governor of the Bank of Canada? As you under- 
stand, they have the work not only of financing the government but they also 
have the work, according to him, of seeing that post-war development is carried 
on in a way that will guarantee stable employment. I do not say full employ- 
ment. I do not like the words “full employment” because I think it will be a 
different matter to have full employment. But if we could have stable employ- 
ment, that would be a good thing. It 1s for these reasons that I have addressed 
the committee and I personally am sure that this Industrial Development Bank 
will fill, as some say, a gap or at least a long felt want. My opinion is that this 
bank should have come into existence many years before to-day. 


Hon. Mr. Insuzy: Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Gray permit me to say a 
word before he speaks? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Insuey: I am going to suggest for the consideration of the com- 
mittee certain amendments to the bill. Would you prefer to speak before I do so, 
Mr. Gray? | 

Mr. Gray: I was just going to say a word. 

Hon. Mr, Insury: All right. 


Mr. Gray: I think perhaps if you will allow me to speak, it will not delay 
matters much because I shall be brief. 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: All right. 


Mr. Gray: We have had many days of discussion on this bill, and I am sure 
we want to hear the amendments which the minister has in mind. However, I do 
want to bring the committee back once more to clause 15, which was discussed, 
on the business and powers of the bank. It was perfectly in order, when we 
reached clause 15, that the powers should have been discussed; and I think it has 
been very worthwhile that we had this very general discussion on the bank when 
we reached the problem. The discussion has been mainly, as I see it, on sub- 
section (a) of clause 15. I am going to make a suggestion to the minister and 
to the committee. I admit when I looked at this bill first, I viewed it with some 
hesitation and some reluctance. However, I have, over the period of the week 
or ten days we have been discussing it, been convinced that there is a gap, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Ryan, in connection with small industrial concerns, 
and that this bank may fill a real need in connection therewith. But it 1s my 
thought, Mr. Minister, that as a start in connection with the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, we should limit ourselves to the provision in clause (a) (i), namely, 
lend or guarantee loans of money to persons engaged in or about to engage in 
industrial enterprise in Canada; and that we should, at least at the outset, 
eliminate from this bill clause (a) (ii), namely, the bankruptcy section in its 
broadest sense, because I am fearful that that section will be misinterpreted by 
the people in general and that there will be pressure brought on the officials of 
the bank that would be unwarranted in many instances. With regard to the 
kind of cases that Mr. MclIlraith mentioned—for instance, where these people 
have been in business during the war and there is a certain period of time in 
which they are going to be financially embarrassed afterwards before they can 
get back into peace-time organization—my feeling is that is the time for them to 
apply under clause (a) (i) in order to get assistance to carry on, because they 
are then engaged in business as interpreted by that clause. 


Mr. McIurairu: On that very point, may I say they could be put in bank- 
ruptey for a $500 debt, in ten days’ time. 
Mr. Gray: That is quite right. But any concern which can be put into bank- 


ruptcy for $500 and has not $500 to pay to its creditors, I do not think is the type 
of industrial concern that we are going to assist. : 
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Mr. MclItrarru: But suppose your idea is adopted and suppose the order is 
taken out. Then it is outside the power of the Industrial Development Bank. 


Mr. Gray: That might be. My friend will understand, of course, that there 
will be no difficulty about the trustee in bankruptcy refitting that industry and 
putting it back into business. It is only institutions under clause (ii) where the 
trustee—and this is a safeguard I am frank to admit—has been given power to 
borrow that the bank can deal with it. I gather that is a safeguard for the bank. 
But I would call to the attention of whoever drafted this bill and of the officials 
that the bank, according to line 10 of clause (ii), may take security with or 
without personal liability from such receiver. No one ever heard, as far as I 
know, of a receiver ever making himself personally liable for a loan or anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. Marter: There are the assets. 


Mr. Gray: No. It says, “personal liability”. It does not say anything about 
the assets in that connection. There has been a great deal said on the bankruptcy 
section, and I am not going to labour it. As I say, I would prefer to see that 
clause (ii) of clause (a) dropped. 

Then when you get into sections (b) and (c) of clause 15, Mr. Chairman, you 
are entering into an entirely new field. 


Mr. Mayspank: May I ask you a question there before you leave that? 
Mr. Gray: Yes. 
- Mr. Maypanxk: You will admit that you rely on your board of directors in 
any company. 
Mr. Gray: Yes. 
The CuHarrMan: A little louder, please, Mr. Maybank. 


Mr. Maypanx: You have to rely, and it is admitted that you do, on your 
board of directors in any company. If you are relying on them, there is not 
any reason to expect that they will lend to these what you might call thoroughly 
bankrupt concerns, excepting that there is a possibility of pressure on them of 
some sort. Surely if we are going to fear pressure, we should not restrict it to 
these alone, because there are not any of these loans that you cannot expect 
some pressure on. 


Mr. Gray: I think there will be pressure in both cases. That is one of the 
reasons I have been somewhat fearful. But I think in connection with bank- 
rupt concerns there will be pressure of a different type and of a different kind. 
As I say, I would prefer that as a start, in connection with the bank, that clause 
should be omitted. It may be that after a year or two of operation the directors 
of the bank will be able to come and convince this committee, or certainly con- 
vince those sitting, that they should do this. But as a start, I think that that 
section will be misinterpreted and misunderstood, and is a clause that should be 
left out. That is my own feeling. 

With respect to subsections (6) and (c), as I say, it seems to me to be 
entering an entirely new field altogether. I will just read (b): 


enter into underwriting agreements in respect of the whole or any part 
of any issue of stock, bonds or debentures of a corporation engaged in or 
about to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada. 


To understand that part one has to go back to clause 2 of the Act and read 
the interpretation of underwriting agreement. Underwriting agreement, under 
subsection (f) of clause 2 is defined as follows:— 


“Underwriting agreement” means any contract under which the bank 
undertakes conditionally or unconditionally to subscribe for stock, bonds 
or debentures with a view to the re-sale thereof or of part thereof. 
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I think that is getting into an entirely new condition of affairs, not at con- 
templated under clause (a), and getting into the business in a much more sub- 
stantial way than the mere lending or guaranteeing of loans to industrial 
institutions to assist them along. For the same reason, largely, I disagree with 
subsection (c). I would seriously ask the sponsors of this bill if they would not 
consider limiting (b) and (c) so as not to get into this business of buying and 
selling stocks and debentures of industrial concerns. I will go along with them 
as far as it is a matter of lending money or guaranteeing loans to small industrial 
concerns which are doing business in this country. 1 think that is something 
that is really needed. I have become convinced of that. But I do not want 
to see this bank, in its initial stages at least, get into the buying and selling of 
stocks and debentures as defined under (b) and (Cc). 

Mr. Ryan: May I say a word here? In the experience I have had I remem- 
ber that very question came up in regard to a company that would be formed 
and which would have a certain amount of stock. We will say, for example, 
an issue of $100,000 worth of stock. They could not finance it at the present 
time, and if there was a finance corporation they would have deposited the stock 
with the finance corporation with the intention of retailing that stock as soon 
as they got into a good position. I would understand clause B, Mr. Gray, to 
mean practically the same thing. The bank would take the stock and the com- 
pany would most likely retail the stock at a certain time. I do not think there 
is much danger in that part. 

In regard to the other part I explained what my idea was of advancing 
money to a bankrupt concern. I do not know as there is very much danger in 
the other clause because we will have to place our confidence in the management, 
and as far as I am concerned, as I said before, I have sufficient confidence in 
the men who are responsible for the introduction of this bill to believe they will 
not go into the advancing of money to any industry or any enterprise by which 
advance the Dominion of Canada would lose any amount of money. There 
may be a certain amount of money lost over a term of some years. That stands 
to reason. There may not be. We expect there will be a certain amount of 
money lost under the farm loans, but over a term of years I should think that 
Lead prtreniet Development Bank will pay its own way and have something on 

and. 

Hon. Mr. Insney: Mr. Chairman, we have had a great deal of discussion 
about this bill. I have given consideration to the arguments which have been 
advanced against certain sections of it and in favour of certain suggested 
amendments. I have three points in mind. 

It was suggested by some members that there should be some requirement 
of investment by the applicant. That was pressed very strongly by Mr. Fraser. 
He suggested 50 per cent of the total capital should be invested by the applicant 
in order to qualify an enterprise for a loan or advance of the other 50 per cent. 
That was one suggestion which was very forcefully presented to the committee. 

Another was that the section relating to loans to receivers and liquidators 
be deleted. There was a considerable amount of discussion on that. The third 
was that there be some limitation on the size of the enterprises which could 
qualify for a loan, which would be eligible for a loan. 

Mr. Gray has brought up certain other points to-day which I did not hear 
discussed before. After I have finished with these points I have mentioned I 
should like to come back to them and ask Mr. Towers to give the reasons why 
B and C are considered important in the bill. 

With regard to the first point, the requirement that the applicant be under 
obligation to make some investment himself before he can qualify I think it 
has always been contemplated there will be some investment, but I do not 
think it is possible to fix the amount or the proportion. In the amendment I 
am going to suggest for the consideration of the committee the intention will 
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be made clear that there must be some investment by the applicant himself. 
With regard to the second point, the point about the receivers and liquidators, 
this is a clause which has a counterpart in the Bank Act. I think there are 
very good arguments why the bank should be authorized to make loans to 
receivers or liquidators. However, I am free to admit that the insertion of such 
a clause is open to misconstruction, and while that may not be a very good 
reason for dropping the clause, from some points of view it might be a good 
reason. I do not think that the proportion of loans to receivers and liquidators 
would be large if we left that clause in. There might be none at all. While 
I think it would be desirable to leave the clause in—I do not think it would be 
dangerous to leave the clause in—I am quite prepared to aquiesce in the decision 
of the committee on that point if the majority of the members of the committee 
would like to leave that clause out. It is not essential to the bill at all. The. 
bill can do nearly all the work that it otherwise would do without that clause 
being in. 

With regard to the third point, the limitation of the amount that anybody 
can obtain from the bank, there have been suggestions that there should be a 
limitation of $50,000 or $100,000. I think those amounts are entirely too small. 
I am going to propose that the limit be $200,000 except as to $15,000,000, that 
loans in excess of $200,000 may not aggregate more than $15,000,000 altogether. 


Mr. Mayspank: What ‘is that? 


Hon. Mr. Iustry: I am going to suggest an amendment to this effect, that 
loans in excess of $200,000 may not agregate more than $15,000,000 altogether. 


Mr. Mayspank: That is 10 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: It is 15 per cent of the $100,000,000. That means 85 per 
cent of the loans must be under $200,000, loans and advances. I am using loans 
in the loose sense. I think that is as far as we should go in limiting or restricting 
the field of operations of this bank. I have put these all in an amendment here 
which I shall read, and if anyone would like to move it it will be satisfactory 
to me. 


Mr. Maysank: Do you want to take them up one at a time? 
Hon. Mr. Insury: It is an amendment to section 15. 


That clause 15 of bill 7 be struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: — 

15. (1) Subject to section 14 of this Act, if in the opinion of the 
board, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions to a person engaged in or about to 
engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada and if in the opinion of the 
board the amount of capital invested or to be invested by the said person 
in the industrial enterprise, or where the said person is a corporation, 
the amount of capital invested or to be invested in the said corporation 
by the purchase by persons other than the bank of capital stock therein, 
is such as to afford the bank reasonable protection, the bank may 
(a) lend or guarantee loans of money to the said person; 

(b) where the said person is a corporation, enter into underwriting agree- 
ments in respect of the whole or any part of any issue of stock, bonds 
or debentures of the corporation; 

(c) where the said person is a corporation, purchase or otherwise ‘acquire 
with a view to resale thereof the whole or any part of any issue of 
stock, bonds or debentures of the corporation from the corporation or 
from any person with whom the bank has entered into an underwriting 
agreement in respect of the said issue and may subsequently sell or 
otherwise dispose of the said stock, bonds or debentures. 
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(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in subsection 1 of this 
section, the aggregate of the amounts of the loans or liabilities of the 
bank, and of the expenditures by the bank for securities held by it, 
specified in the next succeeding subsection, shall not at any time exceed 
$15,000,000. 


(3) The aggregate referred to in the last preceding subsection shall 
include the following amounts:— 


(a) the amount of every loan made by the bank on which an amount in 
excess of $200,000 is owing, and 


(b) the amount of the liability of the bank in respect of every loan 
euaranteed by it under which guarantee the liability of the bank is 
in excess of $200,000, and 

(c) the amount of the liability of the bank under every underwriting 
agreement under which agreement the amount of the liability of 
the bank is in excess of $200,000, and, 

(d) the amount of every expenditure by the bank for stock, bonds or 
debentures held by it issued by any one corporation if the amount 
of the expenditure for the purchase of the said stock, bonds or 
debentures so held exceeds $200,000, and 


(ce) the total amount of loans owing by any person to the bank and 
of loans to the said person guaranteed by the bank to the extent 
that they are so guaranteed and, where the said person is a 
corporation, of liabilities of the bank under any underwriting agree- 
ments with respect to the issue of stock, bonds or debentures by 
the corporation and of expenditures by the bank for stock, bonds 
or debentures held by it issued by the corporation, if the said 
total amount exceeds $200,000: Provided that there shall be deducted 
from the said total amount before including it in the said aggregate 
the amount of any loan, liability or expenditure included in the 
said aggregate under paragraph (a), (Db), (G) Or :(d enue this 
subsection. 


That is involved in legal terminology but all it means is that advances of 
amounts exceeding $200,000 shall not aggregate more than $15,000,000. 

Mr. Mayspanx: I think we all understand the import of itviae. recis 
appropriate to carry that in the one motion I would so move. If it is desirable 
to split it up then I will move the first one of the sections. 

Hon. Mr. Insurer: I think it is all right that way. 

Mr. Mayzank: If the one motion is appropriate I so move. 

Mr. McIzrarru: Mr. Chairman, I should like to hear the latter part of 
subsection 1, where we are dealing with the point covered by subsection (b) 
of the existing printed section. I thought that the words “engaged in or about 
to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada”—those words of limitation— 
were left out. 

Dr. Crarx: It comes in the first part of the paragraph and carries all 
the way down. 

Mr. McIurairu: The limitation does apply? 

Dr. CuarK: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Instry: I realize that this is in accordance with the views held 
by some members of the committee—or partially on account of the views 
expressed by certain other members of the committee. 

Mr. Gray: (b) and (c) are still included? 

_ Hon. Mr. Iustey: Yes. Now, the situation is that Mr. Maybank moves 
this amendment, so it is before the committee for discussion. 
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Mr. Maysank: Might it not be as well to get that amendment disposed 
of before we determine anything at all respecting (b) and (c)? 


Hon. Mr. Iustey: (b) and (c) are included. 
The CuHatrMAN: (6b) and (c) are included. 
Mr. Maypank: Yes. All right. 


The CHatrMAN: May I ask if under that you would have the right to 
lend $15,000,000 to one concern, if we grant the authority to the bank? 


Hon. Mr. Iustny: That is right; that is possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: You could grant a credit subsidy to one concern of 
$15,000,000? 

Hon. Mr. Iustry: I do not know what is involved in the use of the words 
“credit subsidy”, but an advance of $15,000,000 to one company would be 
possible. Under the bill as it stands I presume it is correct to say that an 
advance of $100,000,000 to one company is possible, but I could not anticipate 
that you would have anything like that. The purpose of the amendment is 
this: not to shut off a certain number of loans of more than $200,000. If a 
company wanted $225,000, for example, or $500,000, it could get it, provided 
there were not too many of those loans—provided the total of those loans 
did not exceed $15,000,000. 


Mr. Buackmore: One of the abuses possible under the Act, as I see it, is 
that the loans might be concentrated in a certain area, or among a certain group 
of people. I am wondering if there is any provision at all whereby that sort of 
abuse could be guarded against. It is quite conceivable—I am not saying that 
this will occur, but it is quite a natural reaction from a westerner—it might 
be conceivable that the loans would be advanced to people in Ontario or 
Quebec before the westerners got a chance at the loans and the limit of 
$100,000,000 would be reached. 


Mr. Towers: If I might express a view, I feel sure that that will not 
happen, because it could only happen if the lending power of $100,000,000 was 
exhausted. Up until that time every applicant who can show that he has a 
reasonable application would receive the credit irrespective of what part of 
Canada he came from. Well, then, what are the risks of $100,000,000 being 
quickly taken up by applicants in certain sections of the country and later 
on applicants from other sections of the country finding that they could not 
get accommodation? I should think none. It would be possible, if parliament 
so decided, to enlarge the $100,000,000 amount at a later date. I think myself 
that it will be a considerable time before any such amount as $100,000,000 is 
taken up. I believe that other existing institutions will tend to do more of 
this business if the Industrial Development Bank comes into existence. That 
is the experience thus far. Provided they are not left with the desire to keep 
the business in their own hands, and provided they are not let go too far and 
take undue risks, that is all right; because all anyone is concerned with is 
seeing that facilities are provided by someone. With that in mind, and with 
the thought in mind also that $100,000,000 is a pretty large amount, particularly 
when it is mostly in loans of $200,000 or less, and having in mind also that 
parliament could later, if it saw fit to do so, increase the amount, I do not 
think there is any risk whatever of the type which Mr. Blackmore mentioned. 

Mr. McCann: In the preamble of the bill it says, “ ... with particular 
consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises:” do you think that 
$15,000,000 is sufficient to meet the requests that there are likely to be from 
small enterprises? 

Mr. Maysank: It is not 15 per cent it is 85 per cent for the small 
enterprises. 
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Mr. McNzvin: I should like to say a word with respect to the question 
asked by the chairman of the Minister of Finance: what possibility is there of 
one firm securing a loan of $15,000,000, and in that event that would be the 
total amount available for loans in excess of $200,000— 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite. 


Mr. McNevin: I think that is something that is very unlikely to occur. 
I wanted to be clear on that point. 


The CuarrMan: Not necessarily unlikely to occur, though. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Mr. Chairman, due to the fact that during 
the past sittings of the committee I was probably rather emphatic in connection 
with this particular clause I wish to take this opportunity to go on record with 
regard to this amendment the minister suggests. Perhaps with the one excep- 
tion that has been mentioned by the chairman and by the honourable member 
for Victoria, I should like to say that this amendment seems to fortify this bill 
about as far as can reasonably be expected and still leave the bank with 
sufficient flexibility of operation under the discretion of the Governor and his 
colleagues. In connection with the elision of section 15 covering bankruptcy and 
the like, I should like to add to what the minister has said, that I do not believe 
the elision of this clause will work a hardship on any companies in the hands of 
liquidators or in the hands of liquidators under the Bankruptcy Act for the 
reason that was well set out in arguing the pros and cons of this particular 
clause a few days ago, I believe, either by the Governor or by the deputy 
minister; inasmuch as once a company gets into the hands of a liquidator all 
the assets, liquid and fixed, are controlled by the assignee or liquidator, and 
I believe that both the Governor and the deputy minister will agree with me 
when I say that the charter of commercial banks would be ample security in 
cases of that kind if the bank thought such a loan were justified in advancing 
money to a company in liquidation. I believe that both the gentlemen I have 
mentioned will agree, as well as the minister, that the elision of that clause is 
not going to work a hardship or is not going to constitute an obstruction to the 
continuity of a business in the hands of a liquidator. I just want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, that as one member of this committee I appreciate 
very much the consideration that has been given not only by the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada and the deputy minister but by the hon. Minister 
of Finance; the very careful considerations they have given to this bill with 
the object of having it as practicable as possible. 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, I had a reason for referring to liquidators and 
receivers because of the experience I have had, and I know of a number of 
essential businesses which were finished completely and liquidated because they 
wanted to get a certain amount of money and for that first purpose would try 
to realize the assets of the company as quickly as possible and in that way be 
able to meet current expenses. That is my reason for having said what I did. 
I have no interest whatever in any liquidator or receiver. I still maintain my 
opinion; I think, as Mr. Fraser says, that an amendment should be brought in 
which will provide for a bankrupt business being recognized. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): You mean, when the assets have all been 
taken over? 

Mr. McNevin: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that you have granted us 
pretty wide latitude generally in discussion on this bill. I wonder if now we 


. e 


could not proceed to discuss it clause by clause so that we can get somewhere. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We are now at section 15 of the bill, an amendment to 
which has been moved: shall the amendment carry? 


Mr. Maypanx: I thought you wanted to get a new (b) and (c). 
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Hon. Mr. Iustey: Mr. Gray raised the point on (b) and (c). I think it 
would be well to have the Governor of the Bank of Canada say a word about 
the merits of that. 

Mr. Towers: Speaking first of (c): it is, of course, not the intention that 
the Industrial Development Bank should be allowed to buy or sell securities in 
the market. The section in question provides that stocks, bonds or debentures 
of the corporation may be purchased from the corporation; of course, that 
contemplates that they be new issue. Then the question might be, should the 
Industrial Development Bank be allowed to advance credit in this form; 
namely, for the purchase of securities; or, should it only be allowed to do so by 
making loans to the corporation or individual—corporation in this case—or 
guarantee such loans. Having in mind that the intention is to provide capital 
of medium or long term, loans are not the best or normal way of doing that. 
One can do that in the first instance if it was hoped that within a fairly short 
period of time the company in question could repay those loans by making 
an issue to the public, but if that did not seem likely to take place within a 
reasonable time there would be occasions where it would be very desirable for 
the Industrial Development Bank to buy all of the securities so that the balance 
sheet of the corporation could show that it was financed in an appropriate 
way by longer term borrowing rather than that it had what the public might 
well believe to be an overhanging bank loan. I think that there would be, 
and if the Industrial Development Bank bought bonds, say if a corporation’s 
balance sheet showed that it had been appropriately financed in that form, as 
it progressed in its affairs and put more security behind the bonds, I think 
there would be more chance of the Industrial Development Bank then being 
able-to resell those securities to others than there would be if the corporation 
were apparently staggering along under an unduly heavy burden of current 
liabilities. 

Section (6) really flows out of that, or that is the main idea behind it. 
Suppose there had been a loan from the Industrial Development Bank and 
that it was then desired that that loan should be repaid by a sale of securities 
to the public, the corporation would then find some dealers in the investment 
business to try to float that issue. They might very well find that the dealers 
might not wish to underwrite the bond issue. Dealers are not very keen on 
doing that unless the security concerned is of a pretty gilt-edged type; on 
the other hand for a corporation to start the ball rolling on the flotation of a 
bond issue and then find that it can only get half way, that the public only 
bought half the issue, then to have half of that issue outstanding and half on a 
bank loan would present a very unsatisfactory psychological result. It is 
much better, if you once put your hand to that cloth, to clean the thing up by 
a complete sale of the bond issue, of which in the case visualized only a part 
might be taken by the public and the balance taken up by the Industrial 
Development Bank. 


Mr. McCann: Is it the intention of the bank to guarantee that bond issue 
which reaches out to the public? | 

Mr. Towers: Oh no. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That would stabilize it, your suggestion 
would stabilize the bond issue. 

Mr. Towers: It would enable the original flotation to be carried out. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It would stabilize it. 

Mr. Towers: Yes, in respect to the market price, of course. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Why not even in respect to market price? 


Mr. Towers: Well, the Industrial Development Bank cannot subsequently 
buy any of these bonds on the market. 
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Mr. Frasrr (Northumberland) : No, but through the fact that the Industrial 
Development Bank has the power and exercises that power, under that clause, 
would undoubtedly have the effect of stabilizing the bond issue. 

Mr. Towers: Oh, perhaps of increasing the prospect of success for the bond 
issue. 

Mr. Fraser: Yes. 

Mr. Towers: I think that is true. As to that other question, as to whether 
the Industrial Development Bank would guarantee the issue sold to the public; 
the answer is, of course, no. Nor would it guarantee bonds which it had first 
acquired and subsequently resold. And now, if it is suggested that bonds first 
acquired by the bank and subsequently resold to the public would be considered 
to carry a guarantee from the bank; should the business or industry concerned 
later get into trouble—will the people who purchased such bonds stand at the 
doorstep of the Industrial Development Bank and say you sold us a pup— 

Mr. McCann: I think they would. 


Mr. Towers: —that is the stand which people do take when they buy 
securities. There have been complaints in the past, of course, in regard to 
sellers. I think that the only thing we can say is that that is a risk which people 
have to take, and naturally the Industrial Development Bank is not going to be 
mixed up in the show, are not going to sell securities unless at the time they are 
sold it is believed that it is a fair and reasonable purchase for the buyer, but it 
cannot undertake any responsibility over conditions which may arise five, ten or 
fifteen years later. 

Mr. Fraser: It is a question which can be interpreted as the enlarging of 
the collateral, so far as the bank is concerned. The powers of this clause which 
we are discussing enlarge the collateral possibilities of the bank, that is the 
collateral security from the borrower. 

Mr. Towsrs: I am not quite certain that I understand what you mean, but 
I think I do. For example, on the loan which it might make to a corporation, 
it would very probably have as collateral security the types of issues which are 
mentioned in (c). 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is what I mean by my suggestion. 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That it is enlarging or extending the clause 
as far as the bank’s possibility of accepting collateral is concerned. 


Mr. Towmrs: Yes. It has broad powers in some other section. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Broader power than some other section? 

Mr. Towers: Yes, even broader power. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): In other words, it enlarges the collateral 
acceptance of the industrial bank? 

Mr. Towers: I think that is the case. Section 16, of course, deals with 
possible collateral. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Even over section 16, if you take the literal 
interpretation of these two clauses it places the bank in a wider position. I will 
put it another way. It places the bank in a wider position in the acceptance of 
collateral against this loan. 

Mr. Towers: In this sense, yes, that it may take this type of security either 
as collateral or at a later date it may acquire it in ownership. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): Yes, it may acquire it. But it can, under 
this clause, take it as collateral. 

Mr. Towers: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): That is my point. 
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Mr. Towers: Yes. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It enlarges the collateral security accept- 
ance position of the bank. 

Mr. Towers: I think perhaps you can put it that way, yes. 

Mr. McCann: May I ask this question, Mr. Towers. With reference to 
these bonds which the industrial bank would take from a business concern, would 
the bank be prepared to guarantee the interest on those bonds under the same 
conditions as those under which the government guarantees the interest on the 
bonds of the Canadian National Railway? 

Mr. Towers: It would have no power to do that, no. 

Mr. Gray: As I understand it, having raised this question of eliminating 
(6b) and (c), they have been combined in the amendment the minister moved. 
As I understand it, Mr. Towers, you feel this is something that is necessary to 
complete the whole working powers of the bank, combined with (a). In other 
words, in assuming that it was a new field I was in error, as you have now 
explained. You feel the necessity for it in making this a working success, for 
the reasons you have outlined, that the mere loan or the mere guarantee might 
not be, in long-term lending, as suitable as issuing a debenture or bond? 

Mr. Towers: That is correct. It is very much the desire that the fund 
provided should be, as far possible, a revolving fund, so that as quickly as possible 
if the concerns receiving credit get along all right, the public or other shows can 
take over and the Industrial Development Bank will have the funds free to move 
on to something else. 

Mr. Gray: And get out. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CuHarrMan: Is the amendment carried? 

Some Hon. Memsbers: Carried. 

The CuarrMan: Is the clause as amended carried? 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 16. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

Dr. Crark: It is similar to the Bank Act. 

Some Hon. Mrempsers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Section 16 is carried. Section 17? 

Dr. Cuark: This is, again, similar to the Bank Act. 

Some Hon. Memser: Carried. 

The CuHarrMan: Section 17 is carried. Section 18? 

Dr. Cuark: Again it is similar to the Bank Act. 

The Cuarrman: It is similar to the Bank Act. Shall it carry? 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Carried. 

The Cuatrman: Section 18 is carried. Section 19? 

Mr. McNevin: There is an amendment to section 19. I move in amend- 
ment that clause 19 of bill 7 be struck out and the following substituted 
therefor :— 

19. (1) Security upon goods, wares and merchandise may be given to 
the bank under this Act in the same form and mode by which security 
upon goods, wares and merchandise may be given under section eighty- 
eight of the Bank Act to a bank incorporated by the Bank Act. 

(2) Delivery of a document giving security upon goods, wares and 
merchandise to the bank under the authority of this section, vests and 


shall vest in the bank in respect of goods, wares and merchandise therein 
described 
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(a) of which the person giving the security is the owner at the time of 


(b) of which such person becomes the owner at any time thereafter before 
the release of the security by the bank, whether or not such goods, 
wares and merchandise are in existence at the time of such delivery 
delivery of such document, or 

the same rights and powers as if the bank had acquired a warehouse 
receipt or bill of lading in which such goods, wares and merchandise were 
described; and all such goods, wares and merchandise in respect of which 
such rights and powers are vested in the bank under this section, are for 
the purposes of this Act, goods, wares and merchandise covered by the 
security. 

(3) The provisions of subsection four of section eighty-eight of the 
Bank Act shall be applicable in respect of any security given to and taken 
by the bank under the authority of this section. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in subsection two of this 
section and notwithstanding that a notice of intention has been registered 
pursuant to the last preceding subsection by a person giving authority 
upon goods, wares and merchandise under this section, where under the 
Bankruptcy Act, a receiving order is made against, or an assignment is 
made by such person, wages, salaries, or other remuneration or in respect 
of the period of three months next preceding the making of such order 
or assignment, to employees of such person employed in connection with 
the business in respect of which the goods, wares and merchandise covered 
by the security were held or acquired by such person, shall be a charge 
upon the goods, wares and merchandise covered by the security in priority 
to the rights of the bank therein and if the bank takes possession or in any 
way disposes of such goods, wares and merchandise, such. wages, salaries, 
remuneration owing for the period aforesaid shall be paid by the bank and 
the bank shall be subrogated in and to all the rights of such employees to 
the extent of the amounts so paid. 


Dr. Crark: Mr. Chairman, that amendment is merely consequential upon 


certain changes made in section 88 of the Bank Act. 
“Mr. Maypanx: That amendment is satisfactory? 


Hon. Mr. Insury: The word “owing” should be substituted for the word 


“or.” That is merely a clerical error. That is in subsection (4), in the seventh 


line. 


Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It is Just to bring it in line. 

The CHamrMAN: Shall the section as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 20. 

Dr. Crark: ‘This is an amendment of the same kind, for the same purpose. 
Mr. McIzrarru: I move that subclause (2) of clause 20 of bill 7 be struck 


out and the following substituted therefor:— 


(2) All the rights and powers of the bank in respect of goods, wares 
and merchandise mentioned in or covered by a warehouse receipt or bill 
of lading acquired and held by the bank or by a security given to the bank 
under the last preceding section, shall, subject to the provisions of sub- 
section three of the last preceding section, have priority over all rights 
subsequently acquired in, on or in respect of such goods, wares and 


-merchandise, and also over the claim of any unpaid vendor, but such 


priority shall not be given over the claim of any such unpaid vendor who 
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had a lien on the goods, wares and merchandise at the date of the acquisi- 
tion by the bank of such warehouse receipt, bill of lading or security unless 
the same was acquired without the knowledge on the part of the bank of 
such lien. 


Mr. Ryan: That is just a consequential change? 

Dr. Ciarxk: It is the same thing, a consequential change upon a change 
made in the Bank Act. 

The CuatrMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHatrMan: Shall the section as amended carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers:. Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Section 21. 

Mr. McNevin: I believe there is a somewhat similar amendment to sec- 
tion 21, largely to bring it in line with some of the suggestions made in the 
committee. I move:— 


That clause 21 of bill 7 be struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: | 
21. In the event of non-payment at maturity of any loan made or 
guaranteed by the bank as security for the payment of which the bank 
has acquired and holds a warehouse receipt or bill of lading, or has taken 
any security under section 19 of this Act, the bank may sell the goods, 
wares and merchandise mentioned therein or covered thereby or so much 
thereof as will suffice to pay such loan, with interest and expenses returning 
the surplus, if any, to the person by whom such security was given; but 
such sale shall, unless such person has agreed to sale thereof otherwise 
than as herein provided, be made by public auction after 
(1) notice of the time and place of the sale has been given by 
registered letter mailed in the post office, postpaid to the last 
known address of the person by whom such security was given at 
least ten days prior to the sale, and 
(ii) publication of an advertisement of the sale, at least two days 
prior to such sale, in at least two newspapers published in or 
nearest to the place where the sale is to be made, stating the time 
and place thereof; and if the sale is in the province of Quebec at 
least one of such newspapers shall be a newspaper published in 
the English language and one other newspaper shall be a news- 
paper published in the French language. 


The CuarrMAN: Shall the amendment carry? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuarrMAN: Shall the clause as amended carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHarrMAN: Section 22. 

Dr, CuarK: It is the same as in the Bank Act. 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 23. 

Dr. Crark: This is also similar to the Bank Act section. 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 24. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

The CuHarrMan: Section 25. 

Some Hon. Mempsers: Carried. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Section 26. 

Some Hon. Mremsers: Carried. 

The CuHarimMan: Section 27. 

Mr. McIzrarrnu: In subsection 1 of section 27 I note that it limits the 
Governor in Council to appointing auditors appointed to audit the affairs of the 
Bank of Canada. I wonder why that limitation is in there. Why not give them 
freedom to appoint the same or different auditors? There may be several 
reasons under the circumstances where they might want different auditors. 

Dr. Cuark: It certainly simplifies it. | 

Mr. McItrairu: Why are the last words, “to audit the affairs of the Bank 
of Canada” included in that subsection? 

Dr. CrarKx: It would certainly be easier to have the same auditors. It would 
be far more convenient to have the same auditors who have to be in the Bank of 
Canada to audit its affairs. 

Mr. MclIuratru: I visualize in ordinary circumstances the same auditors 
would be appointed but why do we put that limitation on 1t? 

Hon. Mr. Instey: If we did not we would have to spell out certain qualifica- 
tions of auditors which are spelled out in the Bank of Canada Act. Perhaps 
qualifications is not the right word, but there are provisions in there about 
rotation, and there is always one French and one English, and so on. That is all 
set out in the Bank of Canada Act. 

Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): It would facilitate the auditing, too. 

Hon. Mr. Instey: It would facilitate the drafting. 


The CuarrMan: Shall the clause carry? 
Some Hon. Members: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Section 28. 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CuarrMAN: Section 29. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 30. 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CuHarrMAN: Section 31. 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHarrRMAN: Section 32. 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 33. 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHARMAN: Section 34. 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CuamrMAn: Shall the schedule carry? 
Some Hon. Mremsers: Carried. 

The CuairMAN: Shall clause 1 carry? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the preamble carry? 
Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CuarrMAN: Shall the title carry? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 

The CHARMAN: Shall I report the bill? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 
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The CHarMan: The matter of printing comes up. We want a motion to 
have the bill reprinted. Do you so move? 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I will move that. 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have just one more matter. 


Mr. Fraser (Northumberland): I should like to move a vote of appreciation 
to the chairman for his patience, dignity, politeness and good common sense 
all the way through these hearings. 


Mr. Buarr: And his power of endurance. 


The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, we have one more matter which, needless to 
say, 1s Important. 


Mr. Ryan: Is there any other bill? 


The CuHarrMaNn: This is the end of our agenda. It is the subject matter of 
bill 109, an Act to incorporate the Alberta Provincial Bank. 


Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be in order for me to 
suggest that we take this up to-morrow morning. Then we can all be prepared. 


The Cuarrman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adjourn until 
to-morrow morning at 11.30? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock “p.m. to meet again on Friday, 
August 11, 1944, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


August 11, 1944. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce met this day at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Moore, presided. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Blackmore, you have the floor. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, once more the province of Alberta is asking 
that your committee see fit to recommend that Alberta be granted a bank 
charter. I believe that your committee would be interested in a certain amount 
of history of this whole question so that we can get it in a proper perspective. 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in the interests of Canadian unity the federal 
government should take adequate measures to enable any province of Canada 
to establish and operate its own provincial bank under the control of its own 
responsible government. I would urge, Mr. Chairman, that your committee 
should so find. The federal government should allow every province in the 
Dominion of Canada to have a bank, if it so desired and its people supported 
it in the expression of that desire, for several reasons: first, in the interests of 
democracy in Canada; second, in the interests of prosperity and happiness in 
Canada; and third, in the interests of stability and the maintenance of the 
British North America Act. It will be asked: In what respect is democracy 
involved in this question? To answer that question I believe that it would be 
well to give some attention to the whole question of democracy. One of the 
most famous definitions of democracy in the world was that of Abraham Lincoln, 
in which he said, “Democracy is government of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” What people, Mr. Chairman? What people are to govern Alberta? 
What people are to govern Quebec or Nova Scotia? Are the people of Alberta 
to have no effective voice in their government? Are the people of Quebec to 
be denied an effective voice in the control of their own affairs? Are those of 
Nova Scotia? If so, then how can it be argued that those people have govern- 
ment of the people and by the people? What was the object of confederation? 
Was it that there should be built up at Ottawa a strong central government 
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that would be in a position to deny even consideration to the request of the 
provinces of this dominion? Some people may have that view, but evidence 
can be adduced to show that such was not the intention of the fathers of 
confederation, nor was such the interpretation placed upon the British North 
America Act after confederation had been achieved. 

May I now turn to the submission of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations in February, 1938. May I read from page 1 
of the introductory part of that submission. At the bottom of the page, the 
following statement appears:— 


As was pointed out by the Privy Council in Liquidators of the 
America Bank of Canada versus Receiver General of New Brunswick, 
1892, Appeal Cases, page 487—the federation of the provinces did not 
effect the extinction of provincial autonomy. Rather as the Privy 
Council said, 

The object of the Act was neither to weld the provinces into one 
nor to subordinate provincial governments to a central authority, 
but to create a federal government in which they should all be 
represented, entrusted with the exclusive administration of affairs 
in which they had a common interest, each province retaining its 
independence and autonomy. 


This pronouncement was made many years after confederation had been effected. 
What was the object of the men who sought confederation? To throw 

light upon that question, may I refer to the submission of Nova Scotia again on 

page 2 of the introduction, and read from that page the following words:— 

In Mr. Johnstone’s resolution of 1854, it was declared “that the 
union or confederation of the British provinces on Just principles, while 
calculated to perpetuate their connection with the parent state, will 
promote their advancement and prosperity, increase their strength and 
influence, and elevate their position.” 


In the light of these two solemn pronouncements, I think it is altogether 
unbecoming of the dominion government, or of this committee acting for the 
dominion government, to disregard with haste and callousness, the humble 
petition of a whole province in this dominion. 

The CHarirMan: Mr. Blackmore, you are not suggesting, I hope, that this 
committee is disregarding the application? . 

Mr. Buacxmore: No. I am not doing anything of the sort. 

The CHAIRMAN: The statement you made seemed to convey that idea to me. 

Mr. Buackmore: If there is anything in the statement which offends you— 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you just repeat your statement so we can judge it? 

Mr. Buacxmore: I cannot repeat my statement. It is there on Hansard. 
I am not speaking from notes. I am speaking extemporaneously, right from 
my heart; and I mean every word I say. 

The CHARMAN: But this committee is listening very attentively. 

Mr. BuackmoreE: That is good. 

The Cuamman: And it proposes, so far as I can observe, to do so. It 
seems to me that you ought not to suggest that there is an unbecoming attitude 
on the part of the committee. 

Mr. Buackmorn: Mr. Chairman, I repeat that if there is anything in what 
I said which offends you or the committee, I withdraw it without reservation. 

The CHARMAN: All right. 

Mr. Buackmors: Mr. Aberhart in 1935 in Alberta on August 22 was elected 
on the Social Credit ticket. He was elected by the province of Alberta to 


‘ 
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introduce the policy of economic administration known as Social Credit. The 
three fundamental principles of Social Credit are (1) that there shall be a 
free flow of credit. + 


Mr. MayBank: What is that? 


Mr. Buackmore: A free flow of credit within the province or the adminis- 
trative unit. (2) There shall be just prices. (3) There shall be distribution 
of consumer purchasing power to the consumers known as national dividends 
to the people, and the token which was mentioned by Mr. Aberhart was $25 
a month to each of the citizens of Alberta. The idea was that the natural 
resources of Alberta, which in richness are beyond power to describe, and the 
people of Alberta, capable, aggressive, ambitious, should be enabled to go to 
work together. It should be possible to combine them to increase the production 
of Alberta, and to distribute the increased production, thereby increasing the 
prosperity of that province to the extent that it would mean the equivalent 
of $25 or more a month for every person in the province of Alberta. 

Shortly after the government was elected it attacked the question of wages. 
As I recall it the very first minimum wage Act to be placed on the statutes 
in the Dominion of Canada was the Alberta Minimum Wage Act, which 
indicates they were concerned about giving fair prices for wages also. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a mandate from the people to use the resources 
of Alberta for the benefit of the people of Alberta. What was the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: What was the date of that Minimum Wage Act? 

Mr. BuAckmore: I am sorry I have not that. I did not come prepared with 
that, but as I recall it it was the first one introduced in the Dominion of Canada. 

The CHatrMANn: After the Social Credit party came in. 

Mr. Buackmore: That is right. 

Mr. Mayspanxk: I think we had one in Manitoba prior to that. 

Mr. LAFONTAINE: We had one in Quebec. 

Mr. Maypankx: I think this may be the explanation. That was a compre- 
hensive Minimum Wage Act and these others covered classes. Would that be 
the explanation, because I am pretty sure they existed in several places? 

Mr. BuackmorEe: It might possibly be, but our impression was we were 
in the lead in the matter of minimum wage acts. I have information to this 
effect: “The Male Minimum, Wage Act, for all but farm labourers and domestics, 
334 cents per hour ‘steady’, 40 cents per hour ‘by the hour’, time and one- -half 
for overtime; wages must be paid at least monthly.” 

Mr. Maypanx: I think you broke new ground there. 

Mr. Buackmore: That is in the publication from which I am reading 
which is a little publication issued by the Alberta government on December 
31, 1939, called, “The Records Tell The Story.” I find this notation. ‘This 
is the first general wage order in Canada and marks a great forward step 
for underprivileged workers.” 

Mr. MclIzrarrn: It turns on the word “general.” 

Mr. BuacKmore: It is merely incidental. If I was over-favourable to Alberta 
in my statement I stand open to correction. 

Mr. Maypank: It does not matter a great deal. 

Mr. Biackmore: I mentioned it merely to show the whole attitude of the 
province, and the government was to give a fair income and fair wages to enable 
people to enjoy that measure of economic wellbeing which one would naturally 
suppose they ought to enjoy being something like 780,000 people in one of the 
most richly endowed areas on the face of God’s green earth. What followed? 
The province found very soon that there were in its way a number of restrictions. 
These had to do mainly with finance. The result was that the Social Credit 
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Government passed a number of acts which I think the members of this 
committee would be interested in knowing about, and they would also be 
interested in knowing what was done with these acts.- First there was the 
Credit of Alberta Regulation Act in 1937. 

Mr. DonnELLY: What was that again? 


Mr. Buackmore: The Credit of Alberta Regulation Act in 1937, to assert 
the people’s property and civil rights as above bankers’ right to dominate them. 
This indicates that the eyes of the administration were on the British North 
America Act and were particularly centred on section— 


Mr. McIxraitH: Subsection 16 of section 92. 


Mr. Buackmore: Subsection 16 of section 92. I expect to have more to 
say about that as we go forward. No, it is subsection 13 of section 92 of the 
British North America Act. What was done with that legislation? It was 
disallowed by the dominion government. No. 2, the Bank Employees’ Civil 
Rights Act, 1937, to protect the enforcement of the Credit Regulation Act. 
What happened? Disallowed. No. 3, the Judicature Act Amendment Act, 
1937, to protect the Credit Regulation Act from indirect attack by the banks. 
Disallowed. No. 4, the Home Owners’ Security Act, 1938, to protect home 
owners and induce financiers to make equitable settlements of debts. What 
happened? It was disallowed. No. 5, the Securities Tax Act of 1938 to 
transfer the tax burden from the individual to financial institutions. Again 
disallowed. No. 6, the Limitation of Actions Act, 1935, Amendment Act in 
1938, to enforce equitable debt settlement by financial institutions by July 1, 
1940. What happened? Disallowed again. No. 7, the Limitation of Actions 
Act, 1935, Amendment Act, 1938, replacing disallowed Amendment Act, 1938, 
and setting July 1, 1942, as the time limit for equitable debt settlement. What 
happened? Disallowed. 


Mr. McCann: Will the hon. member tell the committee— 


Mr. Bracxmore: I think the hon. member will find that he will have plenty 
of opportunity to talk about it after I have finished. My point is this: can 
anyone possibly argue that the province of Alberta was allowed self-government; 
a government “of the people of Alberta, by the people of Alberta, and for the 
people of Alberta” when its acts, one right after another in succession were 
disallowed. 

The CxuarrMan: Gentlemen, one at a time please; the reporter can’t take 
three of you speaking at once. 

Mr. MclIurarru: With reference to that last statement you made; you 
say that the people of Alberta as represented by the provincial government 
have complete control over all their affairs even though those affairs should 
appear to be within the jurisdiction of section 91 of the British North America 
Act? 

Mr. Bracxmore: To that, sir, the answer must be from the people of 
Alberta, when they unanimously request such control of their credit as will 
enable them to discharge their responsibilities under subsection 13 of section 92, 
are they to be refused the privilege of doing that; are they to be denied that; 
are they to be denied living within the British North America Act? 


Mr. Maysanx: We will agree that the people of Alberta unanimously did 
decide on the social credit government in 1935; which is not correct, it is too 
broad a statement, too strong—they did do that and they also sent down te 
this parliament nothing but social credit members in 1935 and again in 1940; 
we are to take that as the unanimous decision of the people of Alberta to 
handle their credit that way, so we say; would you say that is sufficient reason 
for them to be allowed to handle their credit? If your answer to that is yes, 
then change the word credit to the word events, and would you give the same 
answer? 


rp 
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Mr. Buackmore: The whole matter centres around that section of the 
British North America Act which gives the provinces the responsibility over 
property and civil rights. If members will raise their questions later on, as 
I proceed with my argument I think they will be able to ask questions in the 
light of the statements I make. I know the hon. members even refuse to 
hear Alberta— 

Mr. Maysanx: Don’t start throwing stones at members who are not here. 

Mr. Buackmore: And these are the gentlemen who were suggesting that 
I should withdraw. 

The whole question is this question of democracy, as I see it; the whole 
question again is this question of whether or not a province in Canada shall 
have the authority and power to discharge its responsibility under a section 
of the British North America Act which gives that province power over and 
responsibility for civil rights within the province. 

Mr. Donnetuy: With each case heard in the courts, did not the courts 
uphold the action of this government to settle cases? 

Mr. Buackmore: The whole question I am raising— 

Mr. Donnetiy: Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Buackmore: The answer would be that everything has proceeded in 
a legal manner. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Louder, please. 

Mr. Donnetiy: In accordance with the British North America Act. 

Mr. BuacKMoreE: Yes. 

And right here in the House of Commons we heard a proposal for changing 
the British North America Act to meet the situation and your Mr. /Aberhart 
was one who did not want any change in the British North America Act; he 
was against changing it. 

Mr. Buackmore: By the time I finish with my argument I think I will have 
it made abundantly clear that there was no reason for changing the British 
North America Act in order to give Alberta a sufficient measure of control 
over the credit of her country, in her province, to enable her to exercise 
effectively the right of control over property and civil rights within the 
province. 

And now, what has further happened in the experience of this Social Credit 
government? They passed in 1936 an act called the Reduction and Settlement 
of Debts Act, to settle private debts equitably. This was declared ultra vires. 
They passed a Provincial Securities Interest Act, in 1936; and a Provincial 
Securities Interest Act in 1937; they passed again the Guaranteed Securities 
Proceedings Act in 1937—to cut the provincial debt interest to capacity to pay; 
The Bank Taxation Act in 1937—to remove the tax burden from individuals 
with an adequate purchasing power to the banks, the manufacturers of money. 
Then they passed the Agricultural Land Relief Act, 1938—to remove the tax 
burden from the land, from production; and then they passed the Alberta 
Social Credit Act in 1937—to establish a credit system in Alberta; which 
although not referred to any court was declared ultra vires by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Furthermore, in 1937 they passed: the Credit of Alberta 
Regulation Act No. 2—to replace the act disallowed by Ottawa; and in 1937 
they passed an Accurate News and Information Act, to insure that the press 
would give to the public accurate accounts of government policies without 
restricting the freedom of the press. What was the fate of those measures? 
In some cases assent was withheld. In some cases they were referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. They were attacked by the federal government. 
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They were declared ultra vires because of their alleged connection with the 
Social Credit Act which was not before the courts. The Alberta Government 
then appealed to the Privy Council the Credit of Alberta Regulation Act for the 
purpose of testing its validity, but the appeal was not heard by council because 
the Social Credit Act had been repealed. 


I believe future generations on reading the account of these events will 
look upon it as a tragic story. There is no question that democracy was 
denied to Alberta. 


An Hon. Memper: By the courts, you say? 
Mr. BrackmorE: By whatever powers that were. 


Now, let us bring our story a little nearer to being up-to-date. In 1940 the 
Alberta government realized that there was no hope from legislation such as 
I have indicated and decided that the only thing to do was to adopt a seml- 
socialistic measure. Let me draw to the attention of the members of this 
committee this solemn fact, that if the government of Canada refuses to allow 
the provinces to perform their own economic responsibilities they will drive 
those provinces and the people of those provinces into socialism. Now, as 
I said, the Alberta government adopted a semi-socialistic measure, although 
the social credit movement is opposed to socialism, diametrically; and I may 
say is the only alternative to socialism, the only means whereby men may 
have security with freedom. The Alberta government realized that something 
had to be done and appealed to the dominion government for a bank charter 
in 1940, having passed an act in the provincial legislature asking. that the 
dominion government be asked for a bank charter. After the legislature of 
1940 was concluded, there was an election called. The Alberta government 
went to the electors and were sustained in 1940, which could easily be taken 
as evidence that the Alberta people themselves were behind this appeal for an 
Alberta bank. What happened when the appeal got to Ottawa? The Banking 
and Commerce Committee of that day refused the appeal. Now, in 1944 
again the provincial legislature of Alberta passed an Act asking that the 
dominion government be asked for a Bank Act. The government saw fit to 
go to the country after passing that law, and has just been overwhelmingly 
sustained again. The latest news I have indicates that there are now fifty 
Social Crediters definitely elected and more seats in which the Social Credit 
administration is leading in the province of Alberta. Now, surely this must 
constitute an endorsement of Social Credit policies, and one of those policies 
is the obtaining of a provincial bank. 

The question before this committee, Mr. Chairman, is: shall the will of 
the Alberta people be utterly disregarded? Shall democracy in Alberta be 
denied? A moment ago I referred to the dangerous trends which result when the 
people’s desire for reform is thwarted. I think hardly anything could illustrate 
how serious this trend is in Alberta, because their desire is thwarted, than a 
statement of the election returns. I believe this committee would be interested 
to know what were the election results in the city of Edmonton. I shall read 
them into the record as they appear on page 1 of the Edmonton Bulletin of 
August 9, 1944:— 

Premier Ernest Manning (8.C.)........... 2-2 ee eeee 13,970 

Elmer E. Roper (C.C.F.) 2.0.0... e ee eee cece eect eee 5,113 
There are first choices. In Alberta we have first, second and third choices— 
we have the transferable vote. 


Jo Percy: Page (Indai.s. 2206s lb osc dee ee OY MRE 4,531 
We Je Willianis (Vetsi)ioths ste .vadl. «abe ste 3,417 
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May I point out that in 1935 there were no C©.C.F. candidates in Alberta. 
Mr. Maypanx: What turned out to be the quota? 
Mr. BuackmoreE: I will come to that later. 


ECT PRT PLT EPS yal 6 cs A ERR ee oe on ee a eae 1,377 
Ve a Tes Pea SIE rc RR 3 i OH apnea eens a tea en 1,169 
FETED PRP a re GTP, te A 8 OP ene eR Pa a 859 
SOT Wey Ui FOR am gt Cy Np earn a ea 827 
TT TTR EE Ue cies al nic nnn Oe a dina fell. oucptene rit 
Sete | ROU Te ee A eB ee he hele ale paskbe sheet 740 
MacPherson, James A. (Lab.-Prog.)..............2. 425 
Hotiont., ames i Oy er al ey. todd 635 
DAL OTE ary, to (4 Cy a. 0. gute eds be a. oS 542 
Bowlers Tossed OO ASH og. cwubriessiy = eecet Ae +e ool 
Halng,s wala, (labs P roe sy): 1:0 Me meld annby dealin ory. To slo 487 
fia, Verh ti. BANC.) 4. 7 sentdwiee semmencin with Ad «1x 463 
PUAN WY LLB T ST LING., J!) pram cicent Me abut ge aedtorcerese 411 
eRe WAT Ae ODO.) Ie Aca cotedrtxiaes sreciisiemreicky eis 247 
Japrny Milos Mir Gla Erg ls add’ «diem tice smart te 114 
Marioshabiie, Grace fLab..-Prog sieht: gaan isle +h 68 


Mr. Maysanx: What turned out to be the quota in that election? 

Mr. Buackmore: This is only the first choice. This was published on 
August 9th. 

Mr. Maypanxk: The quota is reckoned from the first choice. How many 
candidates were elected altogether? 


Mr. Buacxmore: I do not have that information. 
Mr. Maypank: How many could be elected? 


Mr. Buackmore: If members would like me to answer these questions I 
am prepared to do so at another time. I have a number of points I should like 
to deal with this morning. I did not come prepared to give details of the 
election. As I say, any study of these results must give practically any man 
who is interested in political trends in Canada much cause for pause. Now, 
there is another set of figures which I think are of importance and interest to 
the committee in connection with this election. I take these figures from page 
8 of the Edmonton Bulletin of August 9, 1944. 

The CuHatrMAN: Might I suggest that as the hon. member desires to speak 
on this bill and as he has only a limited time I think it would be better if 
he left the election returns out. We are all familiar with them. We have all 
read the daily papers. We have followed the election very closely. 

Mr. Buackmore: I bow to your ruling, Mr. Chairman; but I do believe it 
is important that I make this general statement that in Alberta when we elected 
our Social Credit government in 1935 there was very little socialist thought; 
but in this last election we have not only the C.C.F., but we have the Commun- 
ists, and I may point out that the Communists secured a considerable number 
of votes—the Labour Progressives. 

I think this trend towards socialism is a world tendency, illustrated in 
Alberta: if we do not take measures through our Dominion government to give 
the people what common sense indicates they are entitled to—that is a 
sufficient and equitable share in the good things produced by labour in our 
generation—then we tend to drive the people farther and farther away from 
calmness and reason and to drive them into the camps of socialists and 
communists. This constitutes in my mind one important reason why the 
government should give Alberta her bank. I believe Mr. Mackenzie King said 
when he was in his election campaign in 1935, “Hands off Alberta”. If only 
Mr. Mackenzie King had kept that promise things would be much different, but 
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the record will show that the only thing that Mr. Mackenzie King did with the 
most scrupulous care was to put his hands on Alberta at every opportunity. 
That is how the Alberta people feel about it, and I speak as their representative 
here. 

I turn from this to the question of democracy. I do believe in the interests 
of democracy in the Dominion of Canada—not only in the provinces but in the 
dominion as a whole—in the interest of democracy it would be advisable for 
this committee to recommend to the dominion government that it makes 
arrangements to give Alberta her bank and let her try her ideas out. All she 
is asking for is that this bank should be granted to her under all the regula- 
tions of the Bank Act, under the direction of the Dominion of Canada, 
through the Bank of Canada. One or two members shake their heads. I know 
whereof I speak. That is right. Alberta has no desire to establish a new 
monetary system. All hon. members have to do is to read the Act and the 
amendment which I made on the floor of the house on August 8th to see that. 
Now, may I turn to the second matter I hope to establish, namely that in the 
interests of prosperity and happiness in Canada, this committee ought to 
recommend to the dominion government that Alberta should be granted a, bank. 
I believe that the great majority of the people in this House of Commons, and 
perhaps throughout the country, little realize how serious is the unhappiness and 
the disunity in the Dominion of Canada as a whole. There was an outburst 
only last evening in the House of Commons based upon the outburst of Premier 
Drew of Ontario. This outburst came from the lips of Mr. Dupuis; and only 
the prompt action of the chairman in declaring him out of order prevented him 
from making a statement, which I believe would have been passionate and very 
emphatic, voicing the unhappiness of Quebec because of the conditions within 
this country. Not only is Quebec unhappy and is Alberta unhappy. Submis- 
sions and statements indicate that other provinces are very unhappy with 
conditions as they exist. May I read a passage from the submission of Nova 
Scotia to the Rowell-Sirois Commission. : 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Blackmore, may I again intervene to say that it seems 
to me these submissions belong more properly to the House of Commons than 
to a committee dealing with the substance of the bill before us. 


Mr. Buacxmore: Mr. Chairman, I must bow to your ruling, if you insist. 
The Cuarrman: Not at all. 


Mr. Buacxmore: But the whole question of whether or not this Bank Act 
should be granted to Alberta hinges— 


The CuarrMan: I think we should be more specific. We have a specific 
job in hand. Let us get along with it. 


Mr. Biackmore: But the whole question must hinge upon the answer to 
this question: Are conditions in Canada soing as they ought to go? Is there 
a real need for some great fundamental economic or financial change in Canada 
and would the granting— 


The CHarrMaNn: Well, Mr. Blackmore— 

Mr. Buacxmore: May I finish my statement, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. BrackMore: Would the granting of this Act to Alberta be a possible 


measure designed towards the elimination of the cause of this unsatisfactory 
condition? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am just suggesting that that phase of the matter belongs 
to discussion in the House of Commons rather than in this committee. 

Mr. Buackmore: Very well. I must bow to your ruling, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman: It is hardly a ruling. It isa suggestion. 
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Mr. Buackmore: Yes. Well, I will bow to your suggestion, with this 
reservation, however, if you do not mind. I make it with all deference to you. 
If honourable members wish to question any statement I make, I shall give them 
documentary evidence to support the statements I make. Nova Scotia is 
intensely unhappy with conditions as they exist in Canada to-day under the 
British North America Act, and expressed that unhappiness in emphatic and 
unmistakable terms on pages 82 and 83 of her submission to the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission. In fact she goes so far as to make this statement, and I quote 
words with this statement in them:— 


On the other hand, we have been forcibly struck with the callousness, 
the lack of sympathy and general disregard of broad policy, which has 
characterized federal supervision. 


Not only is Nova Scotia unhappy, but New Brunswick is intensely unhappy. 

Mr. MclIzrarru: Mr. Blackmore, you are saying they are unhappy. What 
they were doing there was making a claim for certain changes. 

Mr. Buackmore: That is right. 

Mr. McIirarru: Changes in the British North America Act. Why do you 
say they were unhappy because they asserted a claim? 

Mr. BirackmoreE: That is right. That is fine. I am pointing out to this 
committee, as I did in the House of Commons the other day, that the only reason 
Nova Scotia has not asked for contro] of her credit is that she has not yet come 
to realize that the:cause of her trouble is lack of control over her credit. Alberta 
has come to realize that. 


Mr. MclIzrairu: Is that not a matter of amending the British North 
America Act? ) 


Mr. BuackmorE: You do not have to amend the British North America ‘Act. 
Alberta does not ask that the British North America Act be amended. Alberta 
has never asked that. The Social Credit movement has never asked that the 
British North America be amended. 

Mr. Marter: The provincial legislation has been disallowed. 

Mr. Buackmore: All that Alberta has ever asked has been that the British 
North America Act should be exercised as it was designed by the fathers of 
confederation to be exercised, so that no portion of Canada would be impaired 
economically. 

Mr. Maysank: Mr. Blackmore, I believe that more members of the com- 
mittee are in favour of Alberta having a bank than you think. But the trouble 
comes in clause 5 where certain sections of the Bank Act do not apply. Would 
it not be possible to get on to the points where disagreement may lie? I have 
not any objection to Alberta having a bank. I am favourable to it. 

Mr. DonNELLY: So am I. 

Mr. Maysanx: But I want an explanation as to why they should be 
exempted from certain Bank Act sections. 

Mr. BuacKmoreE: I am more than well pleased to hear you say that. 

Mr. Maypank: There is no question in my mind, and I think in the minds 
of many others, as to favouring it. 

Mr. Buackmore: Then, Mr. Chairman, I do not need to labour that point— 

Mr. Maysank: Certainly not. 

Mr. BuackmorE: —if the majority of the committee are in favour of grant- 
ing Alberta a Bank Act. 

Mr. Maysank: I cannot speak for the majority. I only gave my opinion 
that there are numerous members who are quite willing to see Alberta have a 
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bank. The only difficulty with it arises as to why they should have a peculiar 
kind of bank. 


Mr. Bracxmors: If that is the case, I do not need to elaborate the general 
point I was making— 


Mr. Maysank: I should not think so. 


Mr. Buackmore: —that conditions in Canada, under the present form of 
administration from Ottawa, are not by any means what they ought to be; 
and the cause of the trouble, I submit, in all humility, is a faulty administra- 
tion of credit in Canada. 


Mr. Marter: There are many other causes, maybe. 


Mr. Biackmors: I submit as a member of the committee, and Social Credit 
humbly submits—and is prepared to offer abundance of argument in support 
of its claim—that the primary difficulty in Canada is mismanagement of our 
credit. The government in Ottawa this year has clearly manifested that they 
realize that. Otherwise, why the measure to support agricultural credit? Why 
the measure for the Industrial Development Bank which has just been passed? 
Why the measure to give family allowances which has been passed? Why the 
measure to give liberal allowances to returned men, if Ottawa has not come to 
realize that there is something wrong somewhere with respect to the administra- 
tion of credit in this country? Alberta merely suggests that one of the prime 
causes of our trouble is that the dominion government, operating through the 
banking system and even with the assistance of the Bank of Canada, is not 
able to take care of the legitimate and necessary credit needs of each and every 
province in the Dominion of Canada; therefore the province itself should be 
given a large measure of control over the administration of. credit in that 
province. 

The third statement that I made was that this committee should recom- 
mend to the government that it should grant Alberta a Bank Act because such 
a measure is necessary in order to maintain respect for the British North 
America Act. Two or three times already to-day I have pointed out that 
there is an inconsistency, or I have implied that there is an inconsistency, In 
the British North America Act. The British North America Act, in section 92, 
subsection 13, gives the province control over property and civil rights. Since 
I came to this parliament I have never noticed very much care on the part of 
members to decide just what “property and civil rights” involves and entails. 
May I just use one simple illustration? Suppose Mr. Maybank now is a farmer. 
Suppose he has bought a two-section farm. We will say he has paid a number 
of thousands of dollars down on that farm and that he has borrowed some 
money to make further payment at a certain interest rate. Then he has 
undertaken to pay off the remainder of his debt at a certain rate per year. 
Let us suppose that Mr. Maybank bought this farm and entered on his com- 
mitments when wheat was at $1.50 a bushel. Let us suppose the price of wheat 
goes down to 19 cents a bushel. Immediately Mr. Maybank finds himself 
confronted by an impossible situation. He has to make good his obligations 
under the contracts which were made when the price of wheat was $1.50 a 
bushel. He has to make those good when the price of wheat is only 19 cents 
a bushel, when he loses money on every bushel of wheat he produces. How 
in the world can Mr. Maybank make good his commitments? It is a matter of 
utter impossibility. Let us go to Manitoba since Mr. Maybank lives there. 
If the province of Manitoba is responsible for property and civil rights it 
must be the duty of the province of Manitoba to protect Mr. Maybank against 
such outrageous fluctuations in price which rendered it impossible for him 
to live. Now, let me finish. 


Mr. MayBANkK: I never said a word. 


Mr. Buackmore: May I finish my argument? Other members were going 
to ask questions. 
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Mr, Maysank: I am rolling in wealth under this supposition. 


Mr. Buackmore: The illustration I have used for Mr. Maybank can be 
duplicated maybe thousands of times. How can the province of Manitoba 
discharge its responsibility to him with respect to his property and civil rights 
if it cannot control these prices? Mr. Maybank put money into the proposition 
which was his life’s savings. He borrowed money from a bank which, according 
to our banking advocates, was the people’s money (granting their contention 
is right). He contracts to make payment to the person who owned the land. 
What happens? Mr. Maybank will lose the money he put into that farm. 
He will lose the money the bank loaned him and he will probably go the rest of 
his days, unless he can have some sort of legal action, burdened by a debt 
which will ruin the rest of his life. Can anyone successfully argue Mr 
Maybank’s property has been protected by the province, that his civil rights 
have been maintained and safeguarded. If the province has not been able 
to maintain his civil rights and guarantee him protection how can it be said 
that the province has been able to discharge its responsibilities under sub- 
section 13 of section 92 which gives the province control over property and 
civil rights? 

May I point out to honourable members that if they will go through the 
British North America Act they will find that there are some eight subsections 
under section 91 which give the Dominion of Canada absolute power. There is 
only one subsection under section 92 which gives the provinces absolute power. 

Mr. Maygpanx: Since you used me— 


Mr. BuacKMoreE: May I finish first?? I am anxious to have questions, but 
let me have the argument in sequence. If it was the design of the fathers of 
confederation that the provinces should not be subjugated and rendered sub- 
ordinate and impotent under confederation what measure is there by which a 
province can protect its power if property and civil rights is not that measure 
which is the only major power that the province is given? 


Mr. Maysanxk: Mr. Blackmore, since you used me as the horrible example, 
even to the point of my hands beginning to get calloused, as I imagined myself 
on the wheat farm, may I suggest to you that these arguments are not arguments 
for this committee but that they are court arguments? This matter which you 
are raising as to whether the province is being allowed full sway under the clause, 
property and civil rights, is one to be determined under all circumstances in the 
courts. Of course, they have to read other clauses. They appear sometimes to 
be contradictory and they have to find ways of harmonizing them. That is what 
they do. Even if I agreed with everything you have said about the provincial 
position with relation to property and civil rights, and its rights being taken 
away from it, still it could not alter the situation in this committee. We have not 
any right to interpret the constitution at all. 

Mr. BuAcKMorE: May I say in reply to Mr. Maybank, whose argument is 
sound— 


Mr. Mayspank: You agree with that, do you not? 


Mr. BuAckmoreE: Surely. You see, where the difficulty lies is in the working 
out of the British North America Act, and as it is being developed at the present 
time it is rendering the British North America Act impossible— 


Mr. MayBAank: You see— 


Mr. Buackmore: If I may just complete my argument—has rendered it 
impossible of operation. Our natural conclusion must be that either something 
was wrong with the drafting of the British North America Act or something is 
wrong with the way in which it is being lived up to. Our contention as Social 
Crediters, and my contention as an Albertan, is that the flaw is in the way in 
which the British North America Act is being worked out, and that the particular 
sections which the Dominion of Canada is neglecting to administer adequately 
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are subsections 14 and 15 under section 91 which give the Dominion of Canada 
power over currency, coinage, banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money. Our contention is that if the dominion government would honestly, 
sincerely, scientifically, and in the interests of all concerned, administer those two 
subsections and invite from the provinces such suitable co-operation as we 
envisage, there would then cease to be this conflict and disharmony with respect 
to the working of the British North America Act. 

Mr. Maypank: The reason I said what I did about it being an argument 
for the courts—and you recall you agreed with me—was that if it is an argu- 
ment for the courts is there any wisdom in presenting it to us? You cannot do 
anything about the enlargement of the field of property and civil rights. We 
just cannot do it. 

Mr. Buackmore: We can make recommendations, can we not? May I just 
use an illustration? Somewhere some committee decided that unemployment 
insurance was good for Canada. 

Mr. Mayspank: That was agreed on everywhere.. 


Mr. BuackMore: Somewhere somebody recommended to the government 
that unemployment insurance should be introduced in Canada. Did the com- 
mittee recommending unemployment insurance halt because there was a consti- 
tutional impediment in the way?’ Not by any means. It recommended to the 
government unemployment insurance should be introduced in Canada. What did 
the government do? Realizing that there was a demand for this measure, and 
that the measure was sound and a beneficial measure, it devised ways and means, 
and the means which were devised was to go to the Privy Council and ask that 
a change be made. 

Mr. Maybank: Following out on the same line you would do this; you 
would submit that banking to the extent you are asking here should be a 
provincial matter, and ask co-operation— 


Mr. BuackMorE: No. 


Mr. Maypank: A provincial matter to the extent you desire and ask 
co-operation of the various provinces. 


Mr. BuackMoreE: Yes, and the dominion. 


Mr. Maypank: And get an amendment to the constitution as was done in 
the case of unemployment insurance. That is really the course. 


Mr. Buackmore: If any amendment should be found necessary. My own 
opinion is that no amendment is necessary whatsoever. 


Mr. Maypanx: I think most lawyers would disagree. If you have been 
reading the papers lately you know how much chance there would be of 
co-operation. 


Mr. Brackmore: Notwthstanding those lawyers I believe no change in the 
BNA. Act is necessary, but only an adequate federal administration of section 
92 subsections 14 (currency and coinage) and 15 (banking, incorporation of 
banks, and the issue of paper money). It was argued that old age pensions were 
contrary to the constitution. What was the device which was finally adopted 
by the dominion government. To pass enabling legislation so that the provinces 
could qualify. There is no argument— 


Mr. Maypank: Yes, I agree with that. 


Mr. Biackmore: Right; now, all that we are asking in this connection is 
clearly shown in the amendment which I presented in the house the other day; 
we are merely asking the dominion government to pass enabling legislation that 
if the provinces pass a law asking for a bank, then the dominion government can 
pass a measure granting the bank, and so that there can be no possible conflict 
with the constitution. 
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Mr. McItrairuH: You took for an example old age pensions, if that is a 
proper example. Then is not your course to give the functions, the method—I 
think we should take up the measure itself. 

Mr. BuackmMorr: That is a logical question. My stand on that is this; we 
did approach the government. We sent delegates to talk with government officials 
before this bill was proposed. What did the government do? It referred the 
subject matter of the bill to this committee—the subject matter, not the technique 
of the bill, not the wording of the bill but the subject matter of the bill. And 
the subject matter of the bill I suppose would be embodied in the answer to this 
question; is it good, is it desirable, is it expedient, is it in the public interest 
that a province in Canada should be able to have a bank. 

Mr. MclIurairu: My difficulty is this, Mr. Blackmore, the subject matter 
of the bill can only be taken from the sections of the bill itself as it is printed, 
there is no other way in which we can understand the subject matter of the bill 
that I know of. The best way for us to do that is to get at the bill itself. 

Mr. Buackmore: No, I think you will find that the reference to the commit- 
tee is on the one point. 

Mr. MclIzrarru: It refers to the subject matter of the bill, or the principle 
of the bill, or the substance of the bill and you cannot get it any other place 
than from the bill itself. 


Mr. Brackmore: No, I think you will find that if we had argued this 
matter out in the House of Commons on second reading, we would have argued 
right around the questions of expediency, of appropriateness, whether it was in 
the public interest—all that kind of thing. In our argument we would not have 
referred to the details of the bill at all, we would have looked at the broad 
principles which underlie the bill. 


Mr. McItrarrn: But the principles which underlie the bill must be adduced 
from a reading of the bill. 


Mr. Buackmore: And the principle underlying the bill I submit is this, 
whether it is in the best interests of Canada, that it is in the best public interests 
of Canada as a whole, from the standpoint of democracy, prosperity, happiness 
and stability— 

Mr. McItrairu: That is hardly the principle of the bill. 


Mr. BuackmMorE: Whether from the standpoint of democracy, of prosperity 
and happiness, and of the general perpetuation of the British North America Act 
in harmony it is desirable that a province of Canada should be permitted to have 
a provincial bank, if its legislature and its people so desire. I think that is the 
principle, and I have discussed this matter with several people who I think are 
in a position to say. I say that is the principle; and the result is, that all my 
arguments endeavour to show that it is in the interests of democracy in Canada, 
that it is in the interests of happiness in Canada, that it is in the interests of 
harmony under the British North America Act to have this bill passed; I maintain 
that all of the arguments that I have submitted bear directly on the subject 
matter or principle of this bill; and until that can be settled this committee has 
not done its work at all. 

Mr. MclItrairH: This committee is only concerned with—what is the 
exact terms of the reference? 


Mr. BuackmorE: The subject matter. 
Mr. McIurarru: Yes, the subject matter of this bill. 
Mr. Buackmore: Or the principle. 


Mr. MclIurairn: And all matters other than that have to be decided by 
the House of Commons, not by us at all. 
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Mr. BuackMorE: Well, let us just go a little bit into the constitutional 
aspect of the matter; that does not enter into the subject matter, the principle 
anymore than it did in the case of unemployment insurance and old age pensions. 
And they were the two cases pointed out. In the case of the old age pensions 
enabling legislation was passed and in the case of unemployment insurance 
there was a modification of the British North America Act for us to decide. 
The question is whether or not this committee is sufficiently of the opinion that 
Alberta should have a bank. 

Mr. MclItrairu: I would like to have the reference read. 


The CHAIRMAN: The reference is: ordered that the subject matter of bill 
109, an act to incorporate the Alberta Provincial Bank be referred to the said 
committee for study and report. 


Mr. Buackmore: There is no question that what I have said is correct; 
the principle of the bill is whether or not it is in the interests of Canada 
that a province should have its own bank, and if we recommend in favour of 
that principle then it is the government’s business to find ways and means of 
providing, of giving effect to our recommendation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have presented my phase of the 
questions. I would like to have you call Mr. Henderson who has been 
retained by the province of Alberta to deal with the question of the constitution. 


The CrarrMan: Is it the pleasure of the committee to hear Mr. Henderson? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

Mr. Gorpon F. Henperson, called. 

Mr. Henperson: I shall be very short, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in answer to Mr. Maybank’s question, I 
believe that the purpose of the province of Alberta is to incorporate a bank 
having exactly the same powers, privileges and obligations as an ordinary 
chartered bank. They do not wish to be put in a preferred position, notwith- 
standing the provisions that you refer to in section 5. The sections of the 
Bank Act are not put in because they would not technically apply to a public 
institution; if they can be shown to apply to a public institution the province 
of Alberta would have no objection to having such sections made binding on the 
Alberta provincial bank, should it be incorporated. 

Mr. Maypanx: That varies. 


Mr. Henperson: That could be shown by minute examination of the 
sections. 

Mr. Maypank: Precisely, that is what I was asking Mr. , Blackmore to 
come to. 


Mr. Henperson: I think it would be illustrated by referring to the particular 


section dealing with transmission of shares; there would be no transmission 
of shares, the government of Alberta being the holder of all the stock. 


Mr. McIzrarrH: It would qualify the directors. 

Mr. Henperson: Yes, it could qualify the directors; that would not be 
necessary, because you have all the shares held in trust for the provincial 
government. 

Mr. Mclurarru: But that would relieve all the directors from personal 
responsibility then? 


Mr. Henperson: No, he still has his liability; I submit he has a greater 
liability as trustee, he would have a ereater obligation; he owes a duty to 
persons on whose behalf he holds the trust. 


Mr. McItrairu: But he would not take a personal loss. 
Mr. Henperson: He would be subject to action. 
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Mr. McIzrarru: I had in mind his liability to personal loss and things 
like that. : 

Mr. Henprerson: If negligent, he certainly would. 

Mr. MclIirarruH: Oh yes, but only if negligent, but in the absence of 
negligence— 

Mr. Henperson: Now, if it is the will of the committee to have the 
individual directors hold shares in their own right—I do not imagine that 
that would be objectionable to the province of Alberta if it could be shown 
that these provisions could be applied practically. I have before me the Act 
of The Province of Alberta to Authorize the Formation of an Alberta Provincial 
Bank, and it is in broad terms, there is no limitation in the authorizing Act 
which would indicate in any way that they were trying to obtain any preferences 
at all; so if this provision can legally be shown and practically be shown to 
apply, it may be applied without any objection from the sponsors of the bill. 

Mr. McIiratrn: Just before you go into the bill; your remarks in respect 
to the directors, section 5: I notice in section 2 you leave out what may be 
a very important sentence, you leave this out: “together with such persons as 
become shareholders in the corporation by this Act created.” You leave out all 
your shareholders except the directors. In the proposed bill you merely 
incorporate the directors. 

Mr. Henprrson: Correct. The directors would hold all the shares in trust 
for the province. There would be no shareholder other than the province. 

Mr. Maypanxk: Where do you find that in the law? 

Mr. Henperson: The capital stock shall be $500,000. 

Mr. Maypanx: I say, where do you find that? 

Mr. Henprerson: I find that in the Alberta statute authorizing the 
application. 

Mr. Maypanx: May that not be changed; or, can you give us a guarantee 
that it will not be changed? 

Mr. Henperson: I have no control over the legislature, no. I cannot guaran- 
tee anything that the legislature will do. 

Mr. Maypanx: You made a statement a moment ago, and I asked where you 
found that in law. You understood me to mean dominion law. It is not there. 

Mr. Henperson: It does not appear in this bill, but it does appear in law. 

Mr. Maypank: In a different law of another country? 

Mr. Henperson: Not of another country, of another jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mayspank: We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. MclIurairu: The point I was making is this, that if we grant incorpora- 
tion in the form in which it is, there is nothing in that bill to prevent you 
selling the stock to total strangers. 

Mr. Henverson: I would have no objection to putting in the exact words 
that were used in the bill of 1940 where the capital stock of the bank shall be 
$500,000 vested, as I recall it—vested in the persons named in clause 1 as trustees 
for the province of Alberta. Then, that would meet your point. I see no objec- 
tion in having that imposed in clause 3, so there will be no question but that the 
shares will all be vested in the provincial government. 

Mr. Buackmore: Mr. Chairman, I think the record of the Alberta govern- 
‘ment during the past nine years of administration ought to indicate they will 
do exactly as they say they will do. 

Mr. Mayspank: What about the next nineteen years? 

Mr. Buackmore: The same men are in power to-day and will be there 
for the next four years. The idea is that if they put a stipulation in their own 
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legislative Act you can be positive that they are people who will keep that 
stipulation. 


Mr. MclItrarru: I was wondering why the stipulation is not in our Act. 
I think Mr. Henderson has answered that point; he said they would put it in. 


Mr. Henperson: Now, as I understand the constitution, in 1940 the bill 
that was presented was turned down on recommendations made by Mr. Varcoe 
that the bill was unconstitutional. The reason given was—lI have the reason sum- 
marized from page 220 of No. 9 of the proceedings of the Banking and Commerce 
committee—the reason given was that the dominion government was imposing 
obligations— 

The Cratrman: Mr. Henderson, may I interrupt for a moment? We have 
a statement here from Mr. Varcoe, the Deputy Minister of Justice; would you 
care to have it read? 


Mr. Henperson: Yes. I believe we should get that on the record. 


Mr. Buackmors: Would it not be well to have Mr. Henderson deal with 
Mr. Varcoe’s former statement first, because Mr. Henderson has not had an 
opportunity to consider this statement which has just been issued. Why not 
permit Mr. Henderson to answer the former statement, and at our next meeting, 
on Monday, he could answer this other one. 


Mr. Maypank: I think there is much to be said in the way of courtesy 
to what Mr. Blackmore has asked: instead of reading Mr. Varcoe’s statement at 
the moment and trying to deal with it, might it not be possible to give a copy of 
it to Mr. Henderson, and we might consider it at our next meeting. We have 
evidently got around to adjourning. However, if we just read it and it finds its 
way onto the pages of Hansard that will accomplish the result. My idea is to 
make Mr. Henderson precognisant of it. 


The Cuarrman: I spoke to Mr. Henderson and asked him his preference 
in the matter. It seems to me to be just as well to have the statement placed 
on the record so we will all be able to read it and then the matter will be before 
us at the next meeting. 

Mr. Henperson: I have no objection to that. 


Mr. Buackmore: May I ask that Mr. Henderson should have the privilege 
of answering Mr. Varcoe’s former statement now? 


The CuHatrman: If that is his preference. 
Mr. Maypanx: There only remain about three or four minutes anyway. 


Mr. Henprrson: May I say this in the few minutes that remain, that it is 
my submission that under section 91, subsection 15, it is perfectly clear that the 
dominion parliament has full competence to incorporate banks. There is no 
limitation on the dominion power to incorporate banks. They have all the 
necessary powers. I submit that all this committee need determine, from a legal 
and jurisdictional standpoint, is to determine if the object of this bill is to 
incorporate a bank; is that the primary purpose? Is that what this bill is for? 
Is it to incorporate a bank? And once it is found that the object and the only 


intention of the bill is to incorporate a bank, then the dominion parliament has . 


complete and exclusive authority within the provisions of subsection 15 of 
section 91, and I submit that it is very evident on the face of the bill that that 
is all it asks: it asks to incorporate a bank. 

Mr. Varcoe was concerned in 1940 that the bill was imposing certain obliga- 
tions on the province. Now, the province by having passed legislation authoriz- 
ing this application has indicated quite clearly that it is prepared to accept all 
these obligations. In fact, if the committee should choose to be certain there is 
concurrence in the legislation, the sponsors of the bill would have no objection 
to imposing or inserting a clause that the Act shall only come into force and 
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effect on the enactment of legislation by the province of Alberta adopting the Act. 
There will then be a concurrence by the legislatures, and acceptance of the 
responsibilities and liabilities imposed on the province in incorporating a bank. 

I submit that the objection made by Mr. Varcoe in the 1940 hearing 
could be overcome by the insertion of a clause of that nature. 


The CuHatRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have the statement 
of Mr. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, read into the record? If so, I will 
ask Mr. Tolmie to read it. 


Mr. Toumis: This is a letter from Mr. Varcoe, to Dr. Clark, dated 
August 8th. 


Pursuant to your request of August 1, I have given consideration 
to the question whether bill 109 to incorporate The Alberta Provincial 
Bank would be within the legislative jurisdiction of parliament to enact. 
I have come to the conclusion that this bill, if enacted by parliament, 
would be ultra vires for the following reasons:— 


Section 1 provides that certain persons, “being the members of the 
Executive Council of the Province of Alberta,” are incorporated as a 
chartered bank, and section 2 provides that the persons so incorporated 
shall be the provisional directors of the bank. Section 5 renders inapplic- 
able to the bank a number of provisions of the Bank Act, notably section 
11, which requires provisional directors to subscribe for capital stock. The 
question as I see it is whether parliament has legislative power to enact 
these provisions which place upon the members of the Executive Council, 
in their official capacity, the duties and responsibilities of members and 
directors of a chartered bank. 

The Executive Council of the province comprises the body of 
constitutional advisers of His Majesty in right of the province, and the 
Lieutenant Governor, acting with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Council, constitutes His Majesty’s government under the name and 
title of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The Executive Council is 
constituted by section 8 of the Alberta Act, and its powers, authorities 
and functions are established by that Act; and section 92, head 1 of the 
British North America Act vests in the legislature of the province 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction in respect of the constitution of the 
province, except as regards the office of Lieutenant Governor. 

Having regard to the constitutional position which I have mentioned, 
I doubt if parliament under any of the legislative powers conferred upon 
it by the British North America Act, for example Banking and the 
Incorporation of Banks, has jurisdiction to place upon the executive 
council of the province the authority and responsibility to engage in 
the business of banking or the operation of a bank. - 

The bill would incorporate the ministers of the crown as a bank, but 
would not incorporate as members of the corporation the persons who 
become shareholders in the corporation; so shareholders of the bank would 
apparently not be members thereof. On the other hand, the members, 
that is the ministers comprising the executive council, would not neces- 
sarily be shareholders. Section 5, as I have indicated, expressly relieves 
-them in their capacity as provisional directors from the necessity of 
subscribing for and holding shares. It is true that the Act entitled “ The 
Alberta Banking Powers Act,” recently enacted by the legislature of 
Alberta, provides that the Lieutenant Governor in Council may authorize 
members of the executive council to subscribe individually for shares in 
the projected bank and become shareholders and directors, and it is 
provided that the shares purchased by the members of the executive 
council are to be held by them in trust for the province. It is further 
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provided that, upon any shareholder ceasing to be a member of the 
executive council, he shall thereupon cease to be a shareholder and director, 
if he is a director, and the shares held by him shall be transferred in the 
stock book of the bank by order of the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
to some other member of the executive council. This provincial legisla- 
tion, however, is undoubtedly in relation to Banking and the Incorporation 
of Banks, and is therefore ultra vires the legislature, It would in my 
opinion have no operative effect. 


The Cuarman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to adjourn? 

Some Hon. Mempnrs: Yes. 

Mr. Maypank: When shall we meet again? 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest on Monday at 11:30 a.m. Mr. Blackmore 
has suggested meeting to-morrow at 11.30. 

Mr. Buacxmore: If it is the will of the committee. 


The CHARMAN: I think it will be better to adjourn until Monday at 
11°30 a.m, 


Mr. BLaAckMorE: We may need to meet to-morrow if the house is going 
to finish to-morrow night. 
The CuarrmMan: Many of the members cannot be here to-morrow. 


Mr. Buackmore: I would prefer it that the committee meet to-morrow 
at 11:30. It will be their responsibility then, not mine. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m., to meet again on Monday, August 
14, at 11:30 a.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
EXHIBIT No. 2 
BANK OF CANADA 
STAFF—DECEMBER 31st 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Head Office «....c8-esecvvcecess 114 123 131 132 ° 145 
Currency Division .....-+++eer: 72 75 re: 75 78 
Public Debt Division .......---- 104 116 130 146 216 
War Savings Section .....--.--- get 166 550 720 608 
War Savings Committee ......-- wate eS 115 hae a one 
Agencies ...--+s-eseeeeseecrers 88 90 96 107 i be 
378 570 1,099 1,180 1,169 
EXHIBIT No. 3 
Return Showing the Fate of all Banks Incorporated Since 1867 
Charters not used—lapsed (ip ea ned Saeed Sree eee eee ee gO S 2 38 
Banks which commenced operations but were subsequently merged with 
niher panics Mia)k. sak cee cee one ame oye se Ce mepey ce ee oe cag i? 
Banks operated but subsequently placed in liquidation (2) (BY. ee ae 19 
Sill in” business S. -) ns cee gen teraned erate ay ie Eee RE 5 
| 74 
(1) This total includes Eastern Bank of Canada, incorporated in 1928 and granted © 
authority by Treasury Board to commence business; it did not however operate and | 
was wound up with return of capital to shareholders. 
(2) This total includes The Sovereign Bank of Canada, which did not suspend payment 


and whose liabilities were assumed by certain other banks, | 1 
for the purpose of proceedings against the share-_ 


subsequently placed in liquidation 
holders. 


(A) Banks Merged: 


Year Bank absorbed 

1903 Halifax Banking Company 

1908 The Crown Bank of Canada 

1909 Western Bank of Canada 

1911 United Empire Bank 

1912 The Traders Bank of Canada 

1913 La Banque Internationale du 
Canada 

1914 The Metropolitan Bank 

1918 The Northern Crown Bank 

1919 The Bank of Ottawa 

1923 Bank of Hamilton 

1924 The Sterling Bank of Canada 

1931 The Weyburn Security Bank 


(B) Liquidations: 


Bank of Acadia, Liverpool, N.S. 

Metropolitan Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool, N.S. 

The Consolidated Bank of Canada (City 
ls and Royal Canadian amalgamated 

Stadacona Bank, Quebec 

Exchange Bank of Canada, Montreal 

The Maritime Bank of Dominion of Canada, 
St. John, N.B. 

Pictou Bank, Pictou, N.S. 

Bank of London in Canada, London, Ont. 

The Central Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


The 
The 


The 


the bank itself being 


Purchasing Bank 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Northern Bank (under name of The 


Northern Crown Bank) 


Standard Bank of Canada 


Union Bank of Canada 


The 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Royal Bank of Canada 


Home Bank of Canada 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Royal Bank of Canada ° 
Bank of Nova Scotia 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Standard Bank of Canada 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


Federal Bank of Canada, Toronto, 
(changed from “Superior Bank 
Canada”) 

Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg 

La Banque Ville-Marie, Montreal 

The Sovereign Bank of Canada, Toronto 

La Banque de St. Jean, St. Jean, P.Q. 

La Boda de St. Hyacinthe, St. Hyacinthe, 


Ont. 
of 


The Farmers Bank of Canada, Toronto 
The Bank of Vancouver, Vancouver. 
The Home Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


BANKING AND COMMERCE 1547 
EXHIBIT No. 4 


CHARTERED BANK AMALGAMATIONS SINCE 1867! 


Purchasing Bank Bank Absorbed Date? 

Bank of Montreal................. Exchange Bank of Yarmouthy.). os... Aug. 138, 1903 
‘The Peooles Bank of Plata: 2. «sk cs obee su ikle cs June 27, 1905 

SECURED 500K) obits utae ae pee es Le hE aI AR eee ate Oct. 13, 1906 

Peoples Bank of New Brunswick................... April 15, 1907 

The Bank of British North America................ Oct. 12, 1918 

The Merchants Bank of Canada.................6.. March 20, 1922 

Thewmiolsons Bankes! AT oe cere eee ie ad Jan. 20, 1925 

em anecian bank ol Commerce... be Gore Bank. «1.035. |. ign seer ois a os + eetecnp en me « vive May 19, 1870 
Lue Bank Of Britis COlmDIAN.. 10... sesh den css s Dec. 31, 1900 

bi aiiiee Banking (os 5. 014.4... «sc eaerieokt 2 May 30, 1903 

The Merchants Bank of Prince Edward Island...... May 31, 1906 

Bastern Ud ownsnips Dank otc Mis vars cued acho Feb... 29, 1912 

Bank of Hamilton! tl)... tes BOOTS 108 Dec. 31, 1923 

Lie standarc. Dank alk omads. Uc... ieee sk can cies Nov. 3, 1928 

The Bank of Nova Scotia......... Union Bank of Prince Edward Island............... Oct. 1, 1883 
The Bank of New. Bruuswitk a8 ieee cc 10 15 235 Feb. 15, 1913 

TNO DLOUrODOLtAH GEM. ne. ois «cuss cE eK aces Nov. 14, 1914 

is BanlsorOMawe se 1. io. Serivces oO April 30, 1919 

The Royal Bank of Canada....... Phe-Cnon Bank of Halifax. ci. gos.. schon seeders. Nov. 1, 1910 
ae teders Bank olCanan iis o ...o... uedveeiusis sc Ae Sept. 3, 1912 

We UG OC DOI ..5 ct ane wea ie hae one ae Jan. a, LOke 

"Lie. orenern Orown Banks. cotks eben. os uk ehwewns July 2, 1918 

iow! Banko Canadal. 41.0%. Udesetnlit. sheet) i: Aug. 31, 1925 

Imperial Bank of Canada......... Niagara District Bank..... gO, Kiet epas ach oo ee eee June 21, 1875 
‘ ‘The Wey butn Secirity Bank. /; 272, SOSSRPOh, @ sep) .| May t,* 1981 

Banque d’Hochelaga’............. larSangie Nationale:7.. 0.20.8 estcee ee chase April 30, 1924 
The Bank of New Brunswick..... BIN IMOTSHILG EAD KE ow. cc oes wim sim ia sieaie os ole Sept. 12, 1901 
he Merchants Bank of Canada...) The Merchants Bank. ....... 0.0... .ccccccewecuwoens Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial’ Bank’ of’ Canada. ... sev ie) me, June 1, 1868 

faion Bank of Halifax.....;.....' PMomivercial Bank of Windsor, | Go. osc se hale oo Es Oct. 31, 1902 
The Northern Crown Bank....... iia Norham Banker. vbee ok he 2. ait ete whe cane July 2, 1908 
TG GLa Dale Of WANAUS.. notes cows by ck ume omeng July 2, 1908 

Union Bank of Canada............ iter, Mpive: Tank ob) ts ais ame ae en Beale heen March 31, 1911 
The Home Bank of Canada....... La Banque Internationale du Canada............... AprilentS,41913 
The Standard Bank of Canada....| Western Bank of Canada................. 00 cee cues Feb. ,?a3, 1909 
The Sterling Bank of Canada: ...1.05. 1.066.630 os ARE Dec. 31, 1924 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
ene d’Hochelaga after absorbing La Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadien- 
ne Nationale 
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paneer 
oO 
Name of Bank and Branches 
Chief Office when 
operations 
ceased 
1. Commercial Bank of N.B., St. John, 19 
N.B. 
2. Bank of Acadia, Liverpool, N.S..... 1 
3. Metropolitan Bank of Montreal...... | 1 
4. Mechanies Bank, Montreal........... Dy) 
5. Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool, N.S... 1 
6. The Consolidated Bank of. Canada 16 
(City Bank and Royal Canadian 
amalgamated 1875). 
7. Stadacona Bank, Quebec..........-- 1 
8. Bank of Prince Edward Island, Char- 1 
lottetown, P.E.I. 
9. Exchange Bank of Canada, Montreal. 5 
10. The Maritime Bank of Dominion of 2 
Canada, St. John, N.B. 
11. Pictou Bank, Pictou, N.S............ 4 
12. Bank of London in Canada, London, 3 
Ont. 
13. The Central Bank of Canada, 4 
Toronto, Ont. 
14. Federal Bank of Canada, Toronto, aT 
Ont. (Changed from ‘‘Superior 
Bank of Canada’’). 
15. Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Win- 10 
nipeg. 
16. La Banque du Peuple, Montreal...... 74 
17. La Banque Ville Marie, Montreal.... 19 
18. Bank of Yarmouth, Yarmouth, N.S. 1 
19. Ontario Bank, Toronto..:........... 30 
20. The Sovereign Bank of Canada, 85 
Toronto. 
21. La Banque de St. Jean, St. Jean, 5 
EQ: 
22. La Banque de St. Hyacinthe, St. 6 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
23. The St. Stephens Bank, St. Stephen, 1 
N.B. 
24. The Farmers Bank of Canada, 27 
Toronto. 
25. The Bank of Vancouver, Vancouver.. 10 
26. The Home Bank of Canada, Toronto. 68 
340 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


EXHIBIT 


RETURN SHOWING INFORMATION REGARDING CHARTERED BANKS 


Date of 
Charter 


Incorporated 
1834 in N.B. 


June 14, 1872 
April 14, 1871 


Before Con- 
federation. 


April 14, 1871 
Sept. 18, 1875 


June 14, 1872 
Local 


April 14, 
June 14, 


1871 
1872 


May 23, 1873 


May 25, 1883 


May 25, 1883 


May 26, 1874 


April 19, 1884 


27, 
June 14, 
April 15; 
May 27, 


1844 
1872 
1859 
1857 
1901 


June 


May 
May 3, 18738 
May 23, 1873 
About 1836 
July 18, 1904 


1908 


Date of 
Suspension 
or cessation 
of normal 
operations 


— 1868 


April 1873 
Oct. 1876 
May 1879 


Oct. 1879 
Aug. 1879 


July 1879 
(Voluntary) 


Nov. 28, 1881 


Sept. 1883 
Mar. 1887 
Sept. 1887 
(Voluntary) 


Aug. 1887 
(Voluntary) 


Nov. 1887 


Jan. 1888 
(Voluntary) 


June 30, 1893 


15, 
July 25, 
Mar. 6, 
Oct. 18, 
18, 


1895 
1899 
1905 
1906 
1908 


July 


Jan. 
April 28, 1908 
June 24, 1908 
: (Voluntary) 
Mar. 10, 1910 
Dec. 19, 1910 


Dec. 14, 1914 


1903 |Aug. 17, 1923 


Capital Stock at Date of 


Authorized | Subscribed 


ee 


a 


1,000, 000 
1,000, 000 


500, 000 
2,400,000 


1,000, 000 


ee ee 


500, 000 
2,000, 000 


500, 000 


1,000, 000 


1,000, 000 


1, 250, 000 


2,000,000 


1, 200, 000 
500, 000 
300, 000 

1, 500, 000 

3,000,000 


1,000, 000 


1,000, 000 


200, 000 


1,000, 000 


2,000, 000 


5,000, 000 


Suspension 


600, 000 


500, 000 
1,000, 000 
243,374 


500, 000 


2,091, 900 


1,000, 000 


500, 000 
321, 900 


500, 000 
1,000, 000 
500, 000 


1, 250,000 


740, 700 


1, 200, 000 
- 500, 000 

300, 000 
1, 500, 000 
3, 000, 000 


500, 000 
504, 600 
200, 000 
584, 500 
587,400 


2,000, 000 


—_— oO 


Paid-up 


600, 000 


100, 000 
800, 170 
194,794 


370, 548 
2,080, 920 
991, 890 


120, 000 


241,101 
500, 000 


1, 250, 000 


552, 650 


1, 200, 000 
479, 620 
300, 000 

1, 500, 000 

3,000, 000 


316, 386 
331, 235 
200,000 
567,579 
445, 188 


1,960, 591 
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No. 5 
THAT HAVE GONE INTO LIQUIDATION SINCE 1867 
Rate Assets as per A ve 
are : gfe a at gr tetas Paid to pester 
ivi- ate o ate o - 
a © | dend edie, on| Deposits Suspension Suspension chp araee loss 
ray or Seti date “f meet <4 Prepare 
e- of record ate o 
clared record eras p paren Noteholders 
$ % $ $ $ 3 % % $ 
EES IEE a 2] ae goer sean 304, 368 671,420 1,222, 454 100 LOD RW Beat vate snes 
Ne ie. AD aly autsieinbr dint 17, 959 106, 914 DN A toe tc ak ebceeto Vale Abs aeeriie auras 100, 000 
SS ee 40,447 129, 731 293,379 119,200 100 SDs ul tera Somes ae ae 
on ted, Bp, ed ae Ree 168, 132 253, 546 547, 238 V2 lgloo 57% 574 180, 000 
os ge Ee ay 3, 668 86, 263 136, 480 207,877 100 965{7 3,000 
ae ee ee 423,819 1,013, 934 1, 794, 249 3,077, 202 100 TOO ee 2 ae caste «ae tes 
33° eee 152,481 188,372 ~ 341,500 1,355, 675 100 LOO 4+ er ceanerghtes anatere a. 
00 Oe eee 264, 000 463, 000 1, 108, 000 953, 244 593 594 295,000 
300, 000 8 467,385 | 2,206,377 2,868, 884 3,779, 493 100 663 742,000 
60, 000 6 314, 288 1,091, 570- 1,409, 482 1, 825, 993 100 102 975, 000 
Nil Nil 49,571 17,474 74,364 277,017 100 LOO flievtces tae, Pa eee i 
50,000 7 209, 045 680, 954 1,031, 280 1,310,675 100 LOO, al tavareanerathcc's-<ie'e 
45,000 6 492,855 | 2,125,040 2,631,378 3, 231,518 100 992 7,000 
150, 000 6 670,492 1,005, 446 3,449, 499 4,869, 113 100 100 plies; satiet cee e 
50, 000 6 396, 890 771,456 1,341, 251 1,951, 151 100 1 U1 sama ee, 3. eR 
600, 000 7 818, 648 6, 874, 217 7,761, 209 9 5337037 100 hi 1,702, 000 
10, 000 6 261,870 1,504, 665 1, 766, 841 2, 267,516 100 174 1, 242, 000 
35, 000 5 50, 409 276, 505 388, 660 723, 660 100 LOO, OTe a tate pee eS 
700, 000 iz 1,351,402 | 12,656,034 15,272,271 15, 920, 307 100 iI] Cag kare ieee © SE ta ae 
Nil 6 1,988,585 | 11, 215,506 16, 174, 408 19, 218, 746 100 Perera tartare ce tec 
10, 000 4 219, 334 340, 004 560,781 326,118 ~ 100 30-27 237, 000 
75, 000 6 253, 860 918,770 1, 172, 630 1, 576, 448 100 TO ace 4 akg ait simran 
55, 000 6 149, 935 385, 160 549, 830 818, 271 100 LOOMS S.A SES 8, 
Nil 4 429,470 1,314,016 1,997,041 2,616, 683 100 Nil 1,314,000 
ert SE «cies. 254, 762 555,352 912, 137 1, 532, 786 100 7} 317,000 
7, 114,000 
550, 000 7 1,724,165 | 15,462,569 18,356,373 15, 848, 400 100 
(Curator’s (See! footnote). 
summary) 
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1550 STANDING COMMITTEE 


Bank of Acadia 

This bank was only in existence three months and twenty-six days. It re-opened for a few days and redeemed 
a few thousands of its notes. This lasted only a day or two. and the remaining noteholders with the exception of the 
Government got nothing. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thousand dollars worth 
of the notes which it held. 


Ontario Bank 

This bank did not suspend payment, but when difficulties were encountered an arrangement was made whereby 
all liabilities were taken over by the Bank of Montreal, which with certain other banks assumed responsibility for any 
loss which might result after realization of assets and double liability of shareholders. Depositors and other creditors 
accordingly experienced neither loss nor delay. By Winding-up Order of September 29, 1908, the bank was placed in liqui- 
dation and shareholders proceeded against for double liability, in respect of which $1,202,510 was collected but $601,534 
of that amount subsequently returned. Winding-up proceedings terminated in January, 1918. 


The Sovereign Bank of Canada 

This bank did not suspend payment. By agreement, certain other banks took over its various branches and assumed 
all of its liabilities; accordingly depositors and other creditors experienced neither loss nor delay. In 1911, when the 
assisting banks threatened to place the bank in liquidation for the purpose of enforcing payment of double liability of share- 
holders, a corporation named International Assets Limited was formed, which assumed all liabilities to the assisting banks 
and took over the assets of the Sovereign Bank, upon which bonds were issued to the assisting banks for the amount owing 
them. Numerous shareholders of the Sovereign Bank subscribed to preference shares in the corporation and to the extent 
that they did so were released from their double liability on shares of the Sovereign Bank; as a result in excess of $2,000,000 
was collected and paid over to the assisting banks. On January 27, 1914, after it became apparent that a number of share- 
holders would not subscribe, or pay their double liability voluntarily, the Sovereign Bank (at a time when International 
Assets Limited was its sole creditor) was placed in liquidation. All amounts collected by the liquidator from the double 
liability of the shareholders were applied in reduction of the claims of the assisting banks, but were insufficient to meet 
these claims in full and in due course the winding-up proceedings were terminated. 


The St. Stephens Bank 

In addition to realization of general assets, the President of the bank advanced sufficient to permit of all liabilities 
being paid in full without resort to the double liability of the shareholders. 
The Farmers Bank of Canada 

A Royal Commission inquired into the failure of this bank in 1912 and its report, together with the evidence adduced 
at the inquiry, are matters of public record. 


The Bank of Vancouver 

As indicated, the liability to note-holders has been fully provided for. A preferred claim of the Province of British 
Columbia for approximately $103,000 was settled for $65,000 subject to the proviso that the Province might rank with ordi- 
nary creditors for the balance if or when such creditors had received a dividend of 25%. The assets, however, realized 
only sufficient to pay a first and final dividend to depositors and other ordinary creditors of 73%, and after allowing for 
set-offs, etc., the liquidator estimated the loss to such creditors at $279,000 plus the loss to the Province of British Columbia 
of $38,000, or a total of $317,000. 


The Home Bank of Canada 

An interim dividend of 25% was paid by the liquidator in December, 1923, and it was then hoped that by conserving 
the assets a further distribution of possibly 10 to 12% might be made eventually. Depressed conditions and other unfavour- 
able developments affected the process of liquidation, however, and it is not anticipated that any further dividend will be 
available to the depositors and other ordinary creditors. There is still a balance of approximately $200,000 owing to the 
Province of Ontario in respect of its preferred claim. 

The Government of Canada, pursuant to investigation by a Royal Commission into the responsibility for and causes 
of the failure, granted relief to the extent of 35% of the claims of certain classes of creditors, namely all those individuals 
with claims of less than $500 as well as those with larger claims who were found upon due inquiry to be in special need or 
straitened circumstances as a result of the failure. This involved a total outlay of approximately $3,460,000. 


ee De 


The amount of double liability actually collected from shareholders of the banks which latterly became insolvent 
was as follows: 


‘Ban Werot Warmiouth eres sere fae cic oie ois Seco e oe orn, Ae crowns ocdelotese sist stone sieke co shale bey fetonder arate $ 264, 667 
Ontario Banko 6.25 6 obo eas eis ore oa ates ee RS ose ob oe A IE «toe,» sages iar oa eee ene 1, 202,510 
Y Phe! Soveriern alls Om CANAUA med sh ae cre cle oe cae le fertea re ar ote ave cre cicler orate el ohetar ceevatel ole) eves) eisetas 180,325 
tla Banque. dec:Sts Jeant.. <yacveirc tic coe etal tae eo siege he Gee Cioiclewe' « ae See» «6 ee ear 161,975 
RatBanquerde:st: Hy acint he eae teas ccc. tic pn ere ren celeietete eras sails lel) ae) femye wo yereyelel oreackars 156, 051 
The-Karmers,Bank of Canada.:.0,.4. % saris eb oe 6. eee Meio toe asia) ake Semeeeeeete 314, 880 
WHEL Banks Ol VANCOUVER fact Ee Oe eicras Se sine e eo eEA to Ge ale toasere tare fovevela nlhersl cieyenst oteneleretore sts chats 178,111 
fThe Home Bank of Canadas ...c.te4 shat els eee). es Peet: oben 1 oe pica ane) <te aee 1,195, 553 


* Apart from amount paid up for subscription to shares of International Assets Limited—see Sovereign Bank note. 
{t This includes approximately $7,000 collected on unpaid capital stock subscriptions. 
+ Includes interest. 


ee ee 


General 

: No bank that has failed since 1895 has paid anything to shareholders in respect of their capital investment. There 
is no reliable information as to earlier dates. 

; Information is not available from which to compute losses with respect to liabilities other than deposits and circula- 

pres In some instances these liabilities would include liabilities to Governments (having preference) and to banks and 
others. 
: Noteholders have experienced no losses whatever since the inauguration of the Bank Circulation Redemption Fund 
in 1890. All note-holders of banks placed in liquidation between 1881 and 1890 were paid in full in respect of claims duly filed 
and allowed in the liquidation proceedings, but such notes as may have remained outstanding when the winding-up pro- 
ceedings were completed are now of no value. 


OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF BANKS, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 


Orrawa, February 15, 1944 


. BANKING AND COMMERCE 
EXHIBIT No. 6 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND OF INDIVIDUAL CHARTERED BANKS AS OF 
3lst DECEMBER, 1943 
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Amount 
thereof 
Amount issued to 
: : thereof shareholders 
Paid-up Capital paid up in_ | of purchased 
cash banks as 
consideration 
of purchase 
$ $ 
NE MN, Peds Uh 8d cid GA Greve ¥ Nida ion: with d nsw SAY GE MDE a ES 24, 608, 300 11,391, 700 
EET ASE DATEL, SICOCIEL 55 oA aoe GN shd cS ax so vce See BRETT AR SG She Ode Caw seu’ 7,185, 700 4,814, 300 
I IE SEMMNDIEEO oy gra 's cs .b ys wae scan 'e oa bv vs Rs Bn ee Ss sos ewes deans REMI ead a ao Bae wltts 
eue a rowincinle G0 Canada... .... 6s... ccna cpeh thes ceblevesa sees iL ORL UM Bee ene eee ae 
emnriind sank Of COmmerce.. 6.5 66s eca ss ds sep Dee ens salewccauweas 14, 031, 496 15, 968, 504 
EI OARS BGT sf re a Tae 2. og.” Aen A ae 24, 440, 000 10, 560, 000 
RIAL OMIM UT eo Ge so wi, dna wad wb & 4 Sige eR oc Saas ne 7, 000, he ee oe eee 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.............. Pe Re in Re SR re 5, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
ESE TS ss ne Ee laeca dy Se ieee SMmNe eae 6, 725, 800 274, 200 
ROUTED Sy GETTY: [OR a ee: aa ne ane PD, CD Bien crags cera van by 
100, 991, 296 44, 508, 704 
44, 508,704 
OGRE © ROO GAL ei Ln Bh a Vine kk ve es dae wae a ee 145, 500, 000 
i ¥ 4 fee as 
mount thereof, 
thereof Protas if any, 
Reserve Fund from cash : easd added in 
premiums ai connection 
on stock fits with purchase 
issues PEO of assets of 
other banks 
$ $ $ 
OS ES i a ne a | 11,798, 167 17, 961, 208 9, 240, 625 
SI 0k PIVY'S, PICORID, «noes cs dcdores a nt osc ee ap'sucmeute 9,080, 520 6, 381, 473 8, 538, 006 
Me i a a a, ae 4,074, 836 PU: ts bsg eva es 
Reem erryinoial Dank Of CANA. ..... ccensscs acess scsse ewes 300, 000 Be OANA Bs Ss wich windacenes 
m@ne Canadian Bank of Commeérce....0........0..00cccesees 7,888,048 11, 106, 146 11,005, 804 
Peeeovrslbani:-of-Canadac.sosicswrrnwrrrrr rev vererersrs 20, 402, 069 4, 626, 230 9,971,700 
SSA ON a ne a ane cat 5, 900, 000 Soe Hs COU es cuca ea ews 
mangue-Canadienne Nationale................c0eeeeescues met 2,159,450 3, 340, 550 1,500,000 
EE OMNI E £30 CODA os chen wpe ae von ob ae pe nn bu S44 bo Dla oad pots hag Co] ee ee ee 
SS a a a a a a TOO 4O00) 1h, Pe eat, Be he wea es ween s 
67,534, 317 58, 459, 544 40, 256, 135 
58,459, 544 
40, 256, 135 
(Cents omitted from foregoing figures)............ 4 
166, 250, 000 
Less reductions in reserve funds of the following banks in 1933 
for the purpose of restoring inner reserves, namely: 
URE 2 olan. & deoc: svi bvw aay sk wieia'e $ 500, 000 
UES Se ee, Soe Be 10, 000, 000 
a 9 SR ae - Pee 15, 000, 000 
NE ee ee 2,000, 000 
Banaue Can. Nationale................... 2,000, 000 
——————_|_ 29, 500,000 
Total Reserve Funds............... 136, 750, 000 


X The figures shown in this column also include certain cash premiums on stock issues of merged banks 
but the amount is in no case readily ascertainable. In any event, the figures shown result from the basis 
upon which mergers were effected and from a complete revaluation of the assets of the banks purchased. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


EXHIBIT No. 8 


ALLOCATION OF SHAREHOLDERS AND SHARES OF CHARTERED BANKS 


BY COUNTRIES AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1943 


\ Shareholders Shares 
Canada Bike die ka os 0t0 das ee eee Rem eo we 36,534 989,736 
Elsewhere in British Empire ........+-.eeeeeeeees * 8,931 278,367 
T.S. and Possessions, 3. -....5.+. 4p came es 4,855 154,336 
Other sc. ee i css Abe ees as i Pe tae = 2 9 426 17,892 
In control Custodian Enemy Property..........--- 444 14,669 

Total # Bo 40s cevs ste ee eee 51,190 1,455,000 
EXHIBIT No. 9 
Aggregate 
Number of shareholders with holdings Number of Percentage Number Percentage 

of :— Shareholders of Total of Shares of Total 
(a) 25 shares and less .......... 40,457 79-03 354,998 24-40 
(b) over 25 shares to 100 shares. . 8,554 16-71 444,420 30°55 
(c) 100.) Ses tr SO0RS a. a eae 1,708 3°34 286,835 19-71 
(a) © 300” Bee 008 See 247 0-48 199,398 6-83 
(e) ©6500 Geitaries | sis < tee ae 6 bees 224 «60-44 269,349 18-51 

Total . 65.8 Gea t- oe treks «a ors 51,190 100-00 1,455,000 100.00 
Average number of shares held ........+-++eeeeeeereeees cee rent near woe erred 28.42 
Total number of shares held by 176 directors. .......eeeee sere cere eeeeees 25,953 
Average number of shares held by directors.......-.++esee sees e eer eeeees 147-46 


-BANKING AND COMMERCE 1555 
EXHIBIT No. 10 


CHANGES IN RATES OF DIVIDEND PAID BY THE CANADIAN CHARTERED BANKS 
DURING THE FIFTEEN YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 831, 1943 


(Beginning with Rates paid for the Fiscal Years ended in 1929) 


Dividend Bonus 


(per annum)| (per annum) 
per cent per cent 
Bank of Montreal— , 
iy fee ee nn ee i Te wi od Ws do Se A Raa 12 Zz 
1 teh te: ae. | ll ah rn rere meee A cea ae aes 12 
July [AIEEE Ay pte Cn Sore do Rr PR Oe PY RR ye 10 
April eee ee ee ee ee eee isthe ciation ates ad bok 8 
October DO Ce oe Se et eee ee es ee heer ed See rt ieee 6 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— 
a Pn orc Rc th A i ad ee hie we aes aa 16 
August EMG s ae via <3: Pts Acs Fores oases a bh. s ak ee eee 14 
May ESO Wes tott tans! si Nieces 3 teas aia te e's aah dot sSteiee BELrooe SAL eval aie Gee NE eae 12 
October Re ee) Oe y's bids, § o age rie ae aeons Be 10 
The Bank of Toronto— 
ee a eM ts: ola hea Abas baci’ patois «apo Rite. 12 1 
LUE | dab <gey. (Epes ok on heed RR Re, Oe nee Cn Rai Lo Re Se 12 
August Ll Saag << teasing gehen ge me ie ik i Ra A ne a Pe” Ray TA 10 
La Banque Provinciale du Canada— 
LES VALE, os. n. essed Baca ea ate 18 im at Ply le el Ro eS NNL PPI EU IE. 9 
October CLS eR oR i yk ol ad na i a Ee PAL POT AE ge an Oo 8 
January BORE be A RG te CO Oe ese OER EK Ra EAN UAE Oe Badal te teens t 
April DOS SER» svar De Ores ne OS Ee eke oS eRe eae a 6 
October Bees oemlee tenet AI. oak Mae acs fiw’ urs PL AEX Sud. © ie Ue er a anes 5 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
BT etn. Re eh eM oo oe a AL ah pier CR sc he vice GS tive. 12 1 
Ee ae i 95 Aye Oot ot <a REN re he tog MN BA EOE OF eh 12 
July SNP eae eae CREE She S Wiese ee opcaeais Wok Rie eS St wR 10 
April Ce ieee RAR oe eR Ras idl BAe cl) Sate lene alse chon We'd sake ee 8 
RR ION es Se ns eM Calais Sint Aco ge As aN wae bE ee Nala aE e 6 
The Royal Bank of Canada— 
REA Uk oO le (a oy ORR OPT ns NEW ly URN ag AER Spee ar Be EO Ler oe ge oY 12 Ds 
eT ee ot ne ee NY IPG stles hie ate ob Gc ied Wine ea ow A 12 
July Be es ne it gy Re dle, lp) wi anda as) Adc Bole RI gical eae end Seah 4 10 
April ee Me hee heey RO ee EE GY asian di Vice Sc dlatac Bil vice ei 'giee 4 8 
October vl REMUS Ol AREER oat ed Men ine a an ange Reg SR 6 
The Dominion Bank— ° 
DRE eee ek RR ek Rr ee he ea ange Wig pt iad iase 12 1 
ROTH co emer er nN, Sa PER eM eens fee tare aie hd a sare Oks wuibenay owls ogee 12 
August Be een Nr eh ene ae Ode win oo GAs ae Kiaie OS Rides Mlle Cope 10 
IETS Be te oe el en a ir A eee anus Sp ce ae ew eoleg 8 
Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
CEES Te INR oN EOS” kay Ae at A ORS, ea PIG res SONG ey ea 10 
July OST tg RO SS, os AY Re Ce Fe | PUNY iy Te Ne Tres 8 
October CET) acct he Steel oe a ee EN mR MeN Se PUN HAS Re 6 
Imperial Bank of Canada— 
DTD Sea tea tale MR REEME So. Way sings 6 8 CK Sin cane aheuarot mated Mera ve e osceianst 12 1 
OE URS So eee esas ir ORM es fic uae, pf ecatrshn) Sie, meme pate ae pum te eget Pads 12 
Cg BO aR LUA Pll eli RPI ARES. ap i“ - Se  as P ee S A PEL wee oie eR 10 
ERT SO nD eo i me als vaio "aca x & Kip eh HR wee I TCE oma 3 age 8 


EL EEE EIR) yu RR aes pe Acl  ane e Sr Peeeeee ey ree Nil Nil 


1sset STANDING COMMITTEE 


EXHIBIT No. 11 


AVERAGE INTEREST AND DISCOUNT RATES 


Charged by Chartered Banks on Loans or Advances in Canada during the calendar 
years 1935-43 inclusive, according to half-yéarly returns made to the Minister of 
Finance under Section 91 (2) of The Bank Act. ; 


Average Average 
On any advance or loan to or guaranteed interest discount 
by the Dominion or provincial gov- % % 
ERTIES [oc ashe we wie ot oiay deh wii a on eeanslionan 1935 4.38 4.68 
1936 4.35 4.70 
1937 pe Ts 4.47 
1938 3.58 4.70 
1939 3.40 4.56 
1940 Scot 4.66 
1941 Kam i te i 
1942 3.16 Dinka 
1943 3.24 4.93 
Average Average 
On any advance or loan to or guaran- interest discount 
teed by cities, towns, municipa- % % 
lities and school districts......... 1935 4.42 4.95 
1936 4.35 5.12 
1937 A 15 4.76 
1938 3.92 4.68 
1939 3.90 4 FST 
1940 3.88 4.14 
1941 4.08 4.44 
1942 3.95 4.54 
1943 3.96 4.50 
Average Average 
interest discount 
On any call and short loan to brokers % % 
OY DONG MEXLers. oe eae ee ee tee 1935 5 ell Wr) 4.64 
1936 4.54 5.50 
1937 4.49 bs eae 
1938 4.48 5.34 
1939 4,47 Rea. 
1940 4.47 50 
1941 4.41] 5 ages 
1942 4.35 ade Wy 
1943 4.20 5.39 
Average Average 
interest discount 
On any advance or loan other than the % % 
Pore cnng Pita KAA See ore hey 1935 500 671, 
1936 5.28 6.04 
_ 21937 Hyg | 5.90 
1938 5.09 5.87 
» 1939 4.97 5.80 
1940 4.79 5 se 
1941 4.69 EPae 
1942 4.59 5.47 
1943 4.43 5 ae 
Average Average 
On the whole amount of all loans interest discount 
and advances mentioned above % % 
made. 1p Wanada.2. 2.5 4s4~ esau 1935 5.28 6.08 
1936 4.92 5.91 
1937 4.89 5.81 
1938, 4.76 5.77 
1939 4.58 5.66 
1940 4.49 Ws be} 
1941 4.43 5 49 - 
1942 4.33 5.38 
1943 4.28 5S 


N13. -Percentages quoted represent simple, not weighted, averages. 
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EXHIBIT No. 12 


CHANGES IN RATE OF INTEREST ALLOWED BY CHARTERED BANKS 
ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


From January, 1924, to December 31st, 1943 


mammary, 21024) . 34. k..a 38% per annum on minimum monthly balance, in effect for many 
years, and added to accounts half-yearly. 

meee, 1 ass. fo. ce eee From 3% to 24%. 

November 1, 1934....... From 24% to 2%. 

|S TS 6. ae a a 2% on accounts of individuals and religious or charitable institutions; 

1% on commercial funds, unless on deposit receipt for over 90 days, 

then 14%. 

SMTIMGPeaL, LOGO de. 34 «oe a 2% to individuals anad religious or charitable institutions; 1% on 
commercial funds. 

EE Mh ROG 3 's\0.0, 0.6 coe eee 14% to individuals.and religious or charitable institutions; 4 of 1% 
on commercial funds. 

Peeren 221939s . Bi se Po Interest on minimum quarterly balance basis instead of minimum 


monthly, but continues to be added to accounts half-yearly. 


Note.—The Quebec Savings Banks (The Montreal City & District Savings Bank and La 
Caisse d’Economie de Notre Dame de Quebec) also reduced rates along similar lines in the 
earlier years quoted above to a 2% base on most accounts, and to some extent below that level 
—particularly on larger or special deposits and deposits of new clients. These banks also now 
eae interest on the minimum quarterly balance, but continue to add it to accounts half- 
yearly 

The Post Office Savings Banks likewise reduced the interest rate gradually to 2%, which 
. Aa oa rate; it is added to accounts annually but not calculated on any minimum 

alance basis 
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1560 STANDING COMMITTEE 


EXHIBIT No. 15 


LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS’ AUDITORS OF THE CHARTERED BANKS—1944 


en 


End of fiscal 


Names of Auditors year 


Bank 


CORGR GE Co MIC DONALD Di recta tee» sarees mdse teeiet jens ate October 31 
(of McDonald, Currie & Co.) 

*JoHn Paterson, C.A 

(of Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison) 


TH MOK, MCCHRILAMDL TOUR. be cate So omit e's b.0me October 31 
(of Price, Waterhouse & Co.) 

A&B: SHEPHERD, EG.A. 
(of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) 


Ch T. Ciaran. HOGA oe. 5. aan et tice ste cena le November 30 
(of Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash) 

W. D. GLENDINNING, F.C.A, 
(of Glendinning, Gray & Roberts) 


Men MU RSG: Lilbaehce ss esopte ecto bee oo Mtr eatnta tra 6 ale November 30 
(of Anderson & Vesa 

Jean Pau, Gauruier, C.A 
(of Chartre, Samson, Beauvais, Gauthier & Co.) 


Bank of MGntreal. occas «2's 


The Bank of Nova Scotia..... 


The Bank of Toronto......... 


The Provincial Bank of 
Canada tate ee cates 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
AB Saepnerp, F.GcAL Ge. ab 2. ae oe October 31 
(of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) 
Get. CLARKSON, F.C.A. 
(of Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash) 


WORD eN. ELAS Keb Ce nce cee os bisa A tages San acta November 30 
(of Haskell, Elderkin & Co.) 

Guy E. Hout, C.A. 
(of P. S. Ross & Sons) 


Av BaSeerHerp, FGA: epee. Gh... fe 1 ae eee: = October 31 
(of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) 

W. D. GLENDINNING, BC.AS 
(of Glendinning, Gray & Roberts) 


The Royal Bank of Canada... 


The Dominion Bank.......... 


WERURICH CHERIRE | OLA oh cle ees bem dak eo Site «Fn November 30 
(of Chartre, Samson, Beauvais, Gauthier & Co.) 

A. BALLANTYNE, C.A. 
(of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) 


Ate “Sueprmiem FiCeA 7 see: ceam se 6 de ee eect ge lace eae October 31 
(of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) 

WED GLENDINNING, F.C.A. 
(of Glendinning, Gray & Roberts) 


Banque Canadienne Nationale 


Imperial Bank of Canada..... 


Barclays Bank (Canada).... Darvipmy GUNG, CA teks Ok sine Bee e Here eee een ce September 30 
(of Price, Waterhouse & Co.) 
cea oe DALGLISH, 


(of Deloitte, Boe Griffiths & Co.) 


eR 0 ee 


* Appointed by Minister of Finance, February 17, 1944, under the authority of Section 55(6) of the 
Bank Act to succeed A. A. Gowan, deceased 
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(C) 


MEMORANDUM: EXPLANATORY OF STATEMENTS OF NET PROFITS, 
TAXES, DIVIDENDS, ETC., OF THE CHARTERED BANKS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEARS ENDED IN 1930-43 INCLUSIVE 


While the figures are compiled from the annual published statements of 
the banks, it should be pointed out that all banks have not issued such statements 
in precisely the same form, not being required to do so by the general terms of 
Section 53 (8) of the Bank Act. Certain of the banks formerly disclosed in 
their published statements provision only for Dominion note circulation and 
income tax (and in the case of one bank Dominion note circulation tax only), 
but from about 1934 to 1940 all banks, with one exception, followed the practice 
of showing provision for both dominion and provincial taxes in annual state- 
ments to shareholders. Since 1940 provincial taxes have not been a factor 
because of the Dominion-Provincial agreement on taxation. Municipal and 
other taxes, however, which have always totalled a substantial amount, have 
never been specified in annual published statements. In view of the foregoing 
and to provide somewhat more uniform information, net profits figures have 
been used after allowance for taxes in all cases; in any event this is a correct 
procedure. 

The published allocations to pension funds, bank premises depreciation and 
for other purposes (which likewise vary somewhat as to method of treatment 
by all banks) tend to make difficult comparisons on a strictly uniform basis. 
Probably the best that can be achieved in this respect is to arrive at a net 
figure by deducting from the figures shown in column I the respective amounts 
shown in column III, since appropriations to write down the cost of premises, 
as well as contributions to pension funds, etc., are definitely provided out of 
earnings, and consequently decrease the amount finally available to share- 
holders. Particular attention is drawn to the percentage relationship of net 
profits (column VII) to the total of shareholders’ equity or investment, namely, 
capital paid up, reserve and undivided profits. It is the percentages shown 
in this column which reflect for all practical purposes the real relationship of 
final net profits to total shareholders’ equity or investment. The percentage 
of profits to capital paid up alone is necessarily a nominal or arbitrary one only 
(although sometimes incorrectly used ‘as a measure of earnings) as other share- 
holders’ funds, including premium paid on new stock issues from time to time, 
also go to constitute the entire capital owned and at risk by shareholders. 

The percentages for the ten-year period 1930-39 in the case of several 
banks, namely, Provincial, Commerce, Royal, Dominion, and Canadienne 
Nationale, necessarily reflect reductions made in the published rest or reserve 

funds of these banks in 1933, for the special reasons announced at that time, 
and which came to the attention of the Banking and Commerce Committee 
of the House of Commons when the Bank Act was reviewed in 1934. 

During the ten-year period 1930-39, the fiscal year-ends of two banks, 
namely Commerce and Dominion, were changed from November 30 to October 
31 (in 1937) and December 31 to October 31 (in 1938), respectively, and while 
percentages have not been adjusted to reflect these particular changes, the net 
effect is unimportant. 

The ten-year average figures of 1930-39 do not include 1930 figures for 
The Weyburn Security Bank, which was purchased by Imperial Bank of 
Canada, effective as of May 1, 1931. 
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PAIRED Naf 


Royat CANADIAN MINT 
OTTAWA 
18th May, 1944. 
J. H. Buacxmore, Esq., M.P., 


House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear S1r.—In response to your telephone request to the Mint this morning 
the information regarding the value of the metal in the coins of the 50 cent, 
5 cent nickel, 5 cent steel and 1 cent bronze, and the cost of minting each 
‘of these denominations is set out below:— 


For 100 pieces, 50c. 5c, and le 


Denomination Cost of metal Cost of Minting Total Face Value 
50e silver $12 50 50e $13 00 $50 00 
5e nickel Alo. 74c 1 193 5 00 
5e steel 39 8c 47 5 00 
Ic bronze 94 174c¢ 24 1 00 


Yours very truly, 


R. J. EDMUNDS, 
Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT No. 18 


The following changes in the Bank Act became effective as a result of 
the commencement of business by the Bank of Canada on March 11, 1935:— 


Section 59—Subsections 1, 2 and 3 repealed. 

Section 60—Subsections 3 to 18 inclusive repealed. 

Section 88—The places for registration of notice of intention to give 
security under this section have been prescribed by the Minister, pur- 
suant to the authority contained in subsection 19, as follows:— 

The branch or agency of the Bank of Canada at the following. 
places, namely :— 
Halifax——in and for the Province of Nova Scotia; 
Charlottetown—in and for the Province of Prince Edward Island; 
Saint John—in and for the Province of New Brunswick; 
Montreal—in and for the Province of Quebec; 
Toronto—in and for the Province of Ontario; 
Winnipeg—in and for the Province of Manitoba; 
Regina—in and for the Province of Saskatchewan; 
Calgary—in and for the Province of Alberta; 
Vancouver—in and for the Province of British Columbia. 


Section 112—In accordance with the authority contained in subsection 1, 
Schedule H to the Act has been amended by Order in Council of 
March 2, 1935, and now reads as follows: 
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BANKING AND COMMERCE 


LIABILITIES 


lly cork tig teat Uns in atl Mest elec iat deri ch gaa RRR a 
. Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government........... 
. Deposits by and balances due to provincial governments........ 
y uvedces (rom DANK. OF CANES, BCCUIEC. . as.5- ¢ occ0.4 © acs. cigec.etawira « 
. Deposits by the public, payable on demand, in Canada........... 
. Deposits by the public, payable after notice or on a fixed day, in 


ot EE. panels. os ouiphe e's Top erie tie eee I cen aderee: Sat TR, AI Re a 


i eporius Pisewliere Gian iN Canads... o>.) bac. occ cccw.s ais ta o-eaae 
. Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in Canada. . 
. Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents 


NE EAE BE a gl oC Ca) pm ee aN a SA 


. Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents 


elsewhere than in Canada and the United Kingdom........... 


. Loans from other chartered banks in Canada, secured, including 


REO MEACISSIDCRL Be. uo. 5), BOR are Te ee CE EE Te os ev aks 


RRL Guatiiniet: Sees.) Sg ee eer CRM ee oe AES 
. Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding.................... 
. Liabilities to the public not included under foregoing heads...... 
. Dividends declared and unpaid 
. Rest or Reserve Fund 
. Capital paid up 


eee ee ee ee ee wee ee em me em hm Om Pm HP hm oO em hm eH He oO 


S58) ge. Se) ORs) 6 8 (6 010 @.'O 8/4 eo we 6 Oy 86 en 6. @ Se Oe ob @ C.2 6 8 10 8.6 


a2 812 2 4 8a Se 8 8 EB 6 8 OC SS > 0) 6 OO 6 6 @ 66 Be 6 EE CT HOD OS 6.2 Cee 6 8 


Rp anTY Coma Geen LU Mere tater renee eet e's tun eo 


Meier y PON Wein Wy CU 0 ee partes ob, veut jarege’s ancctolous tiers oi 


EE OPW Me se ectcbaenarhies time sesaneks wae citinere Aue 4s 
Meme yIAry COU Mei CISC WETS 0.5). <o,2 5 4inicke @ snus csayeumies nue mun ece.o ets 


DCI IMNT eA TARSAL ATEN og vn ease nh wise eke we te CIS ws 


ST LR ETE ara Bie sf ee en Pen ecu eee ee 
MeOtee RH OOUNGr CUATLEPED, DADS oc ction os kas eles sary aelsv ie ose aes 


RT OT SEU IAT RENT GRE Se 4 BU  hal y 4 io ia'ts dunn l wlan gi labs aie Saas 
. Deposits with and balances due by other chartered banks in Canada 
. Due by banks and banking correspondents in the United Kingdom 
. Due by banks and banking correspendents elsewhere than in Canada 


alm “oe tlonited tinadom YW) PR, SE Te PE 


. Loans to other chartered banks in Canada, secured, including bills 


BE VCOTITT i MO NED oo cee oh ohae dw: wha tht pte i aatatatadehs tote atetcrs "te Votatas 


. Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securi- 


ties maturing within two years, not exceeding market value 
Other Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed 
securities) not exceeding market value ............+-.-05-00% 


. Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value........ 
. Public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value. 
. Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value.. 
. Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on 


stocks, debentures, bonds and other securities, of a sufficient 
PG ett SEP RTC sn ck os 2 Me sare ie ei war Es afe.g 264.45" 


. Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in 


Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds and other securities, of 
a sufficient marketable value to cover.............+-.eeeee- 
Current loans and discounts in Canada not otherwise included, 
GE RO PIII FOOD oak oyu ss ssc ki ae eke «win see 2 
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992. Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada not other- 

wise included, estimated loss provided for.....--+-++++++++++5 
93. Loans to provincial governments. .........--sereeereetee cee eres 
24, Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school CIStriCtS..4 wurbe puns 
25. Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for......-+---++++++++: 
96. Real estate other than bank premises.......- 2-1 este eeeeceeces 
27. Mortgages on real estate sold by the 1501 agg aa a ars OP Rs A 
28. Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts (if any) 

ROTIELCTI OL eee etre Oe een so ace Bat dale fie aia calla 
99. Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit as 

er CONUS... weer a ee ee Phe "ae ae eer ees 
30. Deposit with the Minister of Iinance for the security of note 

emulations tive he eT ee a ok ea Meme ates 
31. Shares of and loans to controlled compamies.......-..+++++++ee+> 
39. Other assets not included under the foregoing heads..........+.-- 


$ 
Capital authorized ...... 2 Syalbaateise digi ta-e1oseel- Pi SaGR Reg $ 
Capital subseribed.d.oaiacent wba hahmems don oeldaxy Aas: oe : antale 
Rate per annum of last dividend (and bonus, if any) declared........ 


per centum. 
Ageregate amount of loans to directors and firms of which they are 


partners, and loans for which they are BUALANUOLS... [oho unre $ 
Average daily amount held in notes of and deposits with Bank of 
Canada durme the month ..... 00.266 thse wee + «eee eee 


Greatest amount of notes of the Bank in circulation at any time during 

thes month si); eeu svs os dels dvieletg eae onsen 2 sels n> gitigeaeed s ~fete pecans 
Contingent liability on bills rediscounted with Bank of Canada... «remo? 

Branch and Agency returns used in the preparation of the foregoing and 
antedating the last juridical day of the month aforesaid are as follows: 


Branch or Agency. Date of such return. 


I declare that the above return is correct according to the books of the 
Bank. 
no: 
Chief Accountant, (or Acting Chief 
Accountant, as the case may be). 


We declare that the foregoing return is to the best of our knowledge and 
belief correct, and shows truly and clearly the financial position of the Bank 
as required by sections 112 and 113 of The Bank Act. 
(Place) .«hsaiieetomys aae Lies dies. Sree ees ds day ‘of«.jsisewedese 19 


And. 
President, (Vice-President, or Durector 
acting as President, as the case may be). 


General Manager, (or other principal 
officer, as the case may be). 
Section 186. Repealed. 
Section 53. In accordance with the authority contained in subsection 4, the 
items of the annual statement as shown in subsections 2 and 3 were 
amended by Order in Council of August 7, 1935, to read as follows: 


LIABILITIES 
(a), capital paid up, 
(b) rest or reserve fund, 
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(c) dividends declared and unpaid, 

(d) balance of profits, as per profit and loss account referred to in subsection 
eight of this section, 

(e) notes in circulation, 

(f) deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government, 

(g) deposits by and balances due to provincial governments, 

(h) advances from Bank of Canada, secured, 

(2) deposits by the public not bearing interest, 

(7) deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest accrued to date 
of statement, 

(kK) deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in Canada, 

(l) deposits by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries, 

(m) bills payable, 

(n) acceptances and letters of credit outstanding, 

(0) liabilities to the public not included under the foregoing heads. 


ASSETS 


(a) gold held in Canada, 

(6) subsidiary coin held in Canada, 

(c) gold held elsewhere, 

(d) subsidiary coin held elsewhere, 

(e) notes of Bank of Canada, 

(f) deposits with Bank of Canada, 

(g) notes of other chartered banks, 

(h) government and bank notes other than Canadian, 

(7) cheques on other banks, 

(j) deposits with and balances due by other chartered banks in Canada, 

(kK) due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada, 

(lt) Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities matur- 
ing within two years not exceeding market value, 

(m) other Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed secur- 
ties, not exceeding market value, 

(n) Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value, 

(o) public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value, 

(p) other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value, 

(q) call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on stocks, 
debentures, bonds and other securities, of a sufficient marketable value 
to cover, 

(r) call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in Canada 
on stocks, debentures, bonds and other securities, of a sufficient market- 
able value to cover, 

(s) current loans and discounts in Canada not otherwise included, estimated 
loss provided for, 

(t) current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada not otherwise included, 
estimated loss provided for, 

(uw) loans to provincial governments, 

(v) loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts, 

(w) non-current loans, estimated loss provided for, 

(2) liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit as per contra, 

(y) real estate other than bank premises, 

(z) mortgages on real estate sold by the bank, 

(aa) bank premises at not more than cost, less amounts, if any, written off, 

(bb) deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation, 


-_ 


— 
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(cc) shares of and loans to controlled companies, 
(dd) other assets not included under the foregoing heads. 

This Schedule was amended by Order-in-Council P.C. 3524, dated 11th 
November, 1935, to read as follows:— 


SCHEDULE I 


Return of the Bank showing the amount of 
its notes in circulation for each juridical day during the month of 
Paid up capital 
Amount of notes authorized to be in circulation in the 
calendar year 19 _, as provided by Section 61 (2) 
of The Bank Act 


Day of the Month Amount Authorized Amount in Circulation 
(see above) In Canada Elsewhere 


I declare that the above return has been prepared under my directions and 
is correct according to the books of the bank. 


| DNR, caerasinal 
Chief Accountant, (or Acting Chief 
Accountant, as the case may be). 


We declare that the foregoing return is made up from the books of the 
bank, and that to the best of our knowledge and belief it is correct. 


GEL TO.:§ go apa nok aa lneaia yen gon el CIS eo aren Cait OLD dak ta eee 19/5. 


ne CATER 
President, (Vice-President, or Director 
acting as President, as the case may be). 
Cry. 
General Manager, (or other principal 
officer, as the case may be). 


Exursit No. 21 


Agreement re Operating Charges on Accounts 


oa a ee 86 oe eS tS S Oe eo COS “OS 6 CLC SE 1e 46 Se COS eee ee 


oee Oa ewe Oe 6 ee 6 6H 6 ee ee Oe 6 SO COE OPO Ge) fe STs Te 6 RP ye OTe p'e*erse) 


In consideration of THe CaNnapIAN BANK or ComMeERcE keeping the 
account(s) of the undersigned, the undersigned expressly agrees that the said 
Bank may make a reasonable monthly charge at its discretion for keeping and 
operating the said account(s) and the said Bank is hereby authorized to debit 
such account(s) with the amounts so charged. 


The rate of charge may be ascertained upon enquiry. 


eoeweoee @ € © 8 © 0 6 8 © 6 ie © 0. «© © ©. © 0-6 wie eee 66 2 278 ¢ 4 © FP 6 
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EXHIBIT No. 22 


Statement of Current Operating Earnings and Expenses and Other Information 
or the Ten Chartered Banks 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Average of Financial 
financial years year 
1929-43 1943 
Current Operating Earnings: “ 
cl) Suterest and: Discount on leoans..... 05650 60s nares ees tii 60.6 
(2) Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities.... 35.0 48.7 
(3) Exchange, commissions, service charges and _ other 
SUrTenL. “Operahineg  PaTMipes. .2a.. scans «ees Oh > ee 26 2 i ap 
(4) shots) Carrent Operititic Harnhings: . . ..cciues shy 5 «tes 138.7 144.5 
Current Operating Expenses: 
CR MeRINEEG, 2 TE SLOTS oie aco au ora, « nox sage aad Vidas old be Rloiaib 36.0 24.5 
(6) *enuneration tavemployees,...2. . 22. E. So iccs s SR oes 42.5 49.7 
C7 Ue rerio. For Game p rcs. nbn vine el + 68 SWNT wate gig) e candle 10.5 15.9 
[hy aoberipusione ‘Gmepension tand >... 22. a8 ssi cave ee owes 1.5 2.1 
(9) Provision for depreciation of bank premises.......... Ls oo 
(10) All other current operating expemses................4- 20.0 20.4 
lity? total -eurrent “operating expenses... 02.566 0.5.5.5... PI'223 114.9 


Supplementary Information: 
ci) mvigndends £6. sharenelderd..< iss» si anaaem doe dls swe ole 1236p 9.6 
(13) Net amount of current operating earnings available for 
losses on loans, investments and other assets and 


for (Oiher” COntiepenciess 2c. «fh wot se Ge wane aioe 12.8 20.0 
(14) Net amount of capital profits, including non-recurring 
ALES. boo i. Gei<pahe cab TSAR? cer a > oo theta dies bla 2.8 AS 


(15) Average annual amount required for losses or specific 
provision for losses on loans, investments and other 
assets, less recoveries during the fifteen financial 
years ending the year to which this return relates. 13.8 Lane 
Ratios to Total Assets © 


wooa. CUTTEDL operatene earnings... 4... reer oe Pies on 4.02% 2.86% 
Total eurrent, pperating expenses... 66.666. ee eee eee owe 3.26% 2.28% 
Average annual amount required for losses or specific pro- 

vision for losses on loans, investments and other 

BGO Te, VUCER i POCO VCTIOE .S.-5 oes yar oa OS Hb Xo 5,6 os HA SUS 0.40% 

Shareholders net SIGNI EE Cor nederrt a ia ae ee fle to tees ps 0.44% 0.385% 
Ratio of Shareholders’ Net Income “ to Tota' Published Share- 

PTAA ee ae ke Re hone aia Ate ce x Same renon soot a 5.09% 6.03% 
mation ofDeposit Interest to Total Deposits..........0c......a0s 1.25% 0) 8a Ss. 
mato of Interest. on Loans to Total Loans......3...006e0¢ bees 5.29% 4.55% 
Radio of Interest, Dividends, etc., on Securities to Total 

CO RETO rd Alek oe oe, en a ee a 2.80% 1.85% 
een ueetn rmetioad. © pete SP csi ann 5.0% hie Dee nee wit Mn ieee $3,446.8 mm. $5,047.0 mm. 
ROIS tol La ae Oa A Be oe ou Bede ety poate toa 1,465.9 “ 1830.4. * 
NUD OE aE ie w eiba wed nice d Da UE 1346.0 5" 2.634 .0 . 
UE PRU OF see ME cs nha Seles ide oy aw kv c vp A Ee 2.058.9° * 4,606.9 <“ 
MGT Pr by St hs. 5 bi cuerek 6G w sales bas Sine Be ae 294.9 “ 291.9 “ 


® Averages based on published month-end returns. 
© Shareholders’ Net Income has been taken as the sum of dividens, net capital or non- 


recurring profits and net current earnings available for losses less average, annual net amount 
required. for losses in 1929-43. 
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Exhibit No. 23 


COST TO BORROWER OF PERSONAL LOANS—CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


1. Treating the insurance premium as a part of our charge on the loan. ; 
2. Treating the insurance premium as a separate cost to the borrower, for which he receives value. 


Gani Ad wanGee ey tune ere <> 
Monthly deposit......-....-- 


Interest on deposit..........- 
Insurance premium.........- 


(1) Balance to borrower.......-++-- 


Ve 


Hiquations.....02 6 <2 xisresmen's « 


Monthly rate........2--..2:+ 
Annual Eifrective. ori... 6% 


(2) If all interest is pard to borrower: 


Equations......-.-+-.sse0e 


Monthly rate... .. <<. Fee ess 
Annual Effective............ 


June 6, 1944 


5aw=55.90+ -1lv” 


5ais=55-90+-41v!? 


$60.00 $120.00 
$3 . 60 $7.20 
50 .50 
—- 4.10 —— 7.70 
$55.90 $112.30 
$ 5.00 $ 10.00 
41 82 
30 . 60 
sy | 22 


10a19=112-30—22v!? 


aiz= 11-23-+-022v™ 


1-0080% 
12-790% 


aio=11.18+ -022v” 


1-0789% 
13-744% 


10a12=112-30+ -82v? 
aio=11-23+-082v?? 


-9325% 
11-782% 


ai2=11-18+ -082v? 


1-0033% 
12-726% 


$252.00 
$15.12 
75 


Ql1ai2=236-18+-47v? | 


aig=11-2443-+ -022v™" 


-9878% 
12-519% 


Q1ai2=236-13+1-73v? 
aio=11-2448+ -082v" 


-9123% 
11-514% 
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G1L'02 (d) | PH9‘'SS (d) | Ser‘FS (d) | 609‘TL Cd) | 160'9% (d) | PST ‘FT Cd) | SOL*HH (TT) | S9e°LZL(T) | Se if ae oe """EMOud ONILVAAdO 
€99 ‘OL LST ‘16 T6¥ ‘90T OFS “ZIT OFS ‘SIT 102 ‘98 6LL ‘99 vr8'L See oe ueras (eens tora 
ogg ‘eg 99 ‘T6 9TL‘86 00 ‘ZOT SP ‘OL LI ‘63 082 ‘TZ 000 ‘OT » Mpaliabih Sie neRe maaan TPR RS SS A TS i Fa oo ea 
SF ‘001 e19 ‘TIT IPT ‘SPT S26 ‘LPT PGP ‘99T EFI ‘SOT OF '9L 999 ‘9% $ °° * ‘osuedxo Tey} IAAOD 07 soyouB OF pred UoIsstUTUIOY) 
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926‘ 092‘ 119 ‘T 119 4 ose e) 9¢ Goccitttrees ese Ce ae ee Fe teeeeerees sgorrpung 
€I8 ‘TE GPS ‘FE 96h ‘6 09g “Eg 86 ‘OF 8ST ‘Es 816 ‘9T G8¢ Pe Baas a iar ay ae ras eS RAST SET 
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63 ‘LP 9Gh ‘ZS 890 ‘29 188 ‘CL POS ‘SL PP SS 106 ‘LE $89 ‘CT ontcebas: neeeeececes ava ONTEOCT AAV SNvOT 40 UaaWO N 
266 ‘TZ1‘8 BLE TSS SN VOPL bar It | O6o°Ze8"TT | eel ‘207 ‘cl | eee'ose's pesictero’e | GOP'Les*T | SO Tee Gav SNvoyT 40 LNOOWKY 
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Exhibit No. 25 


PERSONAL LOANS MADE BY CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
FROM INCEPTION, JUNE, 1936, TO APRIL 30, 1944, 


BY DIVISIONS 


PERSONAL LOANS 


Number 

Wart Giies A7R os ce bcd ed «uate aioe © os selene weer 24,776 
Cereb Be See stesso 2 Die oie egg ote ee reac 100,451 
CREO A rn rene nt oe ee oe 227,037 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan..........-.-+-e+ee-> 32,341 
A Theres bovis atte e ban blemaec wees a oka ge aida eine ie mmc eM = Ue 17,039 
British Columbia \ Ss. ae) ey eden. ee es 38,223 
439,867 

April, 19 44. es 


Exhibit No. 26 


Amount 
$ 3,777,585 
14,984,387 
39,651,680 
4,963,960 
2,785,206 
5,701,594 


$71,864,412 


PERSONAL ‘LOANS MADE BY CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
FROM INCEPTION, JUNE, 1936, TO APRIL 30, 1944, FOR THE 
‘PURPOSE OF ASSISTING BORROWERS IN MEETING 


MEDICAL, DENTAL AND HOSPITAL EXPENSES 


MepicaL, DENTAL AND HOSPITAL 


Year Number 
OSG Aa Wecackas Oe Fs ee eae eee o pk iy 
TOOT. i ee aes Oies au atte aba ae eee oe Mam eke abe eeatea lial tar 6,147 
POS oe ae he ieee a se eae EL Area Soe 8,282 
POGOe DT ate eR ae 11,915 
VOLO So acc cae cats ee ae oie Sa: ne ee 8 10,888 
1 YN Re Zeer s (ier en is iene Mem in unre yt ey 2 Tare meray 9,720 
TOADS ced ee eer eer ae a a halt mbt ne area an ee ees 10,385 
TOES er Bho, Soe cee Be a cee eae meee co 12,385 
Asrily -TOAGE 2 he kd a side cod wn sie Ne ee ae eee 6,093 

78,187 


Amount 
$ 255,567 
789,342 
1,011,370 
1,433,378 
1,312,020 
1,237,410 
1,385,587 
1,602,761 
764,328 


$9,791,763 
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Exhibit No. 27 


PERSONAL LOAN BUSINESS 


LOANS MADE nae INCEPTION OF SCHEME—JUNE 1936 To 31st OcToBER 1943 
By CLASSIFICATION OF OccUPATION AND PURPOSE : 
From MonrHiy STaTEMENT FIGURES 


By OccupaTion— 


By 


Labourers and Artinans. oo. ss. 55. ne. See RB. IRS. ! 
Office, Clerical and Other Non-Manual Workers........ 
PORTION. C687) act. cade... viteeda. ob caoe. oct ima 
School Teachers, Salesmen, Sundries..................-- 


PurRpPosE— 

Medical, Dental and Hospital Bills.............../.... 

Consolidation of Debts... ...... . cts ncie oon wage trull, ee 

Sete LDA LAGU ONION ON osc aoe os w sin ce She Cee 

Taxes, Real Estate Mortgages and Interest, Insurance 
MUMMIES a a, cee aes ite notes dein audi 


a eb satiens loll i i Arpt aaa gek BIN Fane A Ap APR a a 


| Per Cent a ¢ Per Cent 

_ | Number of — | Amount — of 
janes Number. Amount 

| 7, <s 

176,970 | 42-00 | 25,560,601 | 37-31 
117,093 27-79 | 18,429,805 26-90 
42,570 10-10 9, 262, 907 13°52 
84,757 20-11 | 15,256,014 22-27 


421,390 | 100-00 | 68,509,327 | 100-00 


72,194 17-13 | 9,027,435 13-18 


106, 437 25-25 | 14,903,647 21-73 
10,764 2-55 | 2,105,548 3-07 
37,438 8-88 | 6,475,709 9-45 
26,357 6-25 | 3,285,387) | 4-79 
59,713 | ° 14-17.1. 9,264,984 13-52 
12/512 2-97 | 1,432,153 2-09 
97°381 | ..-.6-50 | 5,256,592 | - 7-68 
68,594 |. 16-30 | 16,757,872 24-49 


421,390 100-00 | 68,509,327 100-00 
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EXHIBIT No. 28 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


MontTrEAL, Canada, 


10th December, 1943. 
Enclosure 
Registered 
Sir—In accordance with Section 113, Subsection 2, of The Bank Act, I have the honour 
to inform you that at the Annual Meeting of this Bank held in the 6th instant the following 
directors were elected, viz:— 
G. E. Barbour, L. J. Belnap, S. G. Blaylock, W. A. Bog, The Honourable Henry 
Cockshutt, D’Alton C. Coleman, Norman J. Dawes, H. R. Drummond, The Hon. 
Charles A. Dunning, P.C., W. Sanford Evans, G. Blair Gordon, C. G. Heward, KC., 
R. G. Ivey, K.C., Robert A. Laidlaw, Louis L. Lang, Gordon C. Leitch, J. A. 
MacAulay, K.C., Ross H. McMaster, Major-General, The Hon. S. C. Mewburn, 
C.M.G., H. W. Molson, W. G. Murrin, J. V. R. Porteous, C. F. Sise, George W. 
Spinney, C.M.G., Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor. 


and attached you will find a list showing their addresses. ; 

The required list of the names of the banks, firms companies and corporations of which 
these gentlemen are directors or partners will be sent to shortly, when this information has 
been compiled. ; : 

At a meeting of the directors following the Annual General Meeting, Mr. H. R. Drum- 
mond was elected Chairman of the Board, Mr. George W. Spinney, C.M.G., was elected 
President and Major-General The Honourable S. C. Mewburn, C.M.G., and Mr. W. A. Bog 
were elected Vice-Presidents. 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) C. H. CRONYN, 
Secretary. 


(Note: This list was amended in April to include the name of Hon. Lucien Moraud, K.C. 
See letters dated Apr. 18th and 24th.) | 


The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. : 


DIRECTORS OF BANK OF MONTREAL 


Names and Addresses 


G. E. Barbour, President, G. E. Barbour Company Limited, Saint John, N.B. 

L. J. Belnap, Room 1615, Sun Life Building, Montreal. 

S. G. Blaylock, President and Managing Director, The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Trail, B.C. 

W. A. Bog, Bank of Montreal (Vice-President), 119 St. James St., Montreal. 

The Honourable Henry Cockshutt, 152 Dufferin Ave., Brantford, Ont. 


D’Alton CG. Coleman, Chairman and President, Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 


Norman J. Dawes, President, The National Breweries Ltd., 990 Notre Dame St., Montreal. 

H. R. Drummond, Bank of Montreal (Chairman of the Board), 119 St. James St., 
Montreal. 

The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, P.C., 1915 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 

W. Sanford Evans, Sanford Evans Statistical Service, 171 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, 


Man. 
G. Blair Gordon, President and Managing Director, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
710 Victoria Square, Montreal. 
CG; OF eoeaien K.C., Messrs. Holden, Heward & Holden, 215 St. James Street West, 
ontreal. 
R. G. Ivey, K.C:, Messrs. Ivey & Logan, 366 Richmond Street, London, Ont. 
Robert A. Laidlaw, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Louis L. Lang, President and General Manager, The Lang Tanning Company Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Gordon C. Leitch, President, Toronto Elevators Limited, Queens Quay, Toronto, Ont. 
J. A. MacAulay, K.C., Messrs. Aikins, Loftus, MacAulay, Turner, Thompson & Tritschler, 
941 Somerset Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
ee ae ra aa President, The Steel Co. of Canada Limited, 525 Dominion Street, 
ontreal. 
Major-General the Hon. S. C. Mewburn, C.M.G., Messrs. Mewburn, Marshall & 
Jefferess, Pigott Building, Hamilton, Ont. 
H. W. Molson, P.O. Box 1600, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 
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W. G. Murrin, President, British Columbia Power Corp. Ltd., B.C. Electric Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

as id kn a: President, Greenshields-Hodgson-Racine, Ltd., 60 St. Paul St., W., . 

ontreal. 

C. F. Sise, President, The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

George W. Spinney, C.M.G., Bank of Montreal (President), 119 St. James Street, 
Montreal. 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, Bank of Montreal, 119 St. James Street, Montreal. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
MonrtreaL, April 18th, 1944. 


. Dear Sir, —In keeping with Section 113 of The Bank Act, I have to advise you that 
at a meeting of our Board of Directors held this morning, the Hon. Lucien Moraud, K.C., 
was appointed a director of the Bank, filling a vacancy created by action of the Board in 
increasing the number of directors from twenty-five to twenty-six under authority of 
By-law No. 4 enacted by the Shareholders of the Bank. 

A list of the banks, firms, companies and corporations of which Senator Moraud 
is a partner or director will be sent to you at a later date when this information has 
been received. 

I am, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) C. H. CRONYN, 
Secretary. 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


April 24th, 1944. 
Dear Sir: 


Following upon our letter of the 18th instant, advising you of the election of the 
Hon. Lucien Moraud, K.C., as a Director of the Bank, we now have pleasure in enclosing 
a list of the banks, firms, companies and corporations of which he is a partner or director. 

I am, 


Yours very truly, | 
(Sgd.) C. H. CRONYN, 
Secretary. 
The Minister of Finance, + 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Hon. Lucien Moraud, LL.D., KC. 
Directorships and Partnerships 


Moraud, Alleyn, Grenier and Le May; Les Prevoyants du Canada; Wabasso Cotton 
Co. Ltd.; Sun Trust Ltd.; Les Petroles de Quebec Inc.; La Station des Boulevards 
Ltée; C.H.R.C. Limitée; Citadel Brick Ltd.; Canadian Equitable Corporation; 
Quebec Airways Limited; Lake Edward Sanatorium. 


BANK OF MONTREAL... -- | 
Registered i>. MontreaL, CANADA. 


Enclosures ie January 4th, 1944. 


Dear Sir,—Supplementing our letter of the 10th ultimo, relative to the election of 
directors at the Annual Meeting of this Bank held on the 6th December, 1943, and enclosing 
their addresses, I now have pleasure in sending to you attached, with the exception 
of Mr. S. G. Blaylock, a list which has been compiled showing the names of the banks, 
firms, companies and corporations of which these gentlemen are directors or partners. 
We have not yet received this information from Mr. Blaylock, but are expecting it 
daily and it will be forwarded to you as soon as it comes to hand. 


I am, 
Yours very truly, > 
(Sgd.) C. H. CRONYN, 


Secretary. 


The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
MontreaL, CANADA, 
6th January, 1944. 


Régistered 
Enclosure 


Dear Sir—Supplementing our letter of the 4th instant in which we sent to you, in 
compliance with Section 113, sub-section 2, of The Bank Act, lists showing the names of 
the banks, firms, companies, etc. of which our Directors are partners oF directors, we NOW 
enclose such list relative to our Director, Mr. S. G. Blaylock. I am, 


Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) C. H. CRONYN, 
é Secretary, 


The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


‘Directorships and Partnerships 


Mr. S. G. Blaylock 

Alberta Nitrogen Products Ltd.; Bank of Montreal; Buena Vista Mining Co. Lid.; 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Quebec Limited; Electro- 
lytic Zinc Process Co. of Montana; Rycon Mines Limited; Solar Development 
Co. Ltd.; Sunloch Mines Limited; West Kootenay Power & Light Co. 


Ur. George E. Barbour 
Bank of Montreal; G. E. Barbour Company Limited; Reed Company Limited. ~ 


Mr. L. J. Belnap 
Anticosti: Shipping Company; Bank of Montreal; British American Oil Company 
Limited; Canadian Locomotive Company: Ltd.; Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Citadel Merchandising Co. Ltd.; Consolidated Paper Corporation Ltd.; 
Dominion Bridge:Company Limited; Dominion Engineering Works. Ltd:; Dominion 
Glass Company Limited; Royal Trust Company; St. Maurice Valley: Paper Co. 
Ltd., New York; United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation, New York; 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York; Worthington-Simpson 


Limited, London, Eng. 
Mr. W. A. Bog 
Bank of Montreal; The Royal Trust Company; Standard Life Assurance Company. 


The Hon. Henry Cockshutt . 

Bank of ‘Montreal; Bell Telephone Company of Canada; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Cockshutt Moulded Aircraft Limited; Cockshutt Plow Company 
Limited; Dufferin House Limited; Frost & Wood Company Limited, Smiths Falls; 
The Guarantee Company of North America; Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine (Canada) 
Ltd., Paris, Ontario; International Nickel Company of Canada Ltd.; Lake Erie 


& Northern Railway, Montreal; The Royal Trust Company ; Standard Lime Com- 


pany Ltd.; Sun Insurance Office Limited. 


Mr. BD.-C. Coleman ae 
“Associated Sereen News Limited; Bank. of Montreal; Canadian Arena Company; 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York; Minneapolis, 
a oy & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.; Quebec Salvage & Wrecking Company, 
imited. 


Mr. Norman J. Dawes 

Amos Dawes Realty Company; Bank of Montreal; Canada Starch Company Limited; 
Canadian Arena Company; Canadian Investment Fund Limited; Canadian Trade 
Corporation; B. J. Coghlin Limited; Consolidated Paper Corporation Ltd.; Dawes 
Realty Company; Dominion Bridge Company Limited; Dominion Engineering 
Works Limited; Dominion Rubber Company Limited; Frontenac Breweries (1936) 
Limited; Ice Manufacturing Company Ltd.; Lake of the Woods. Milling Company; 
The National Breweries Limited; The Royal Trust Company; Shawinigan Water 
& Power Company; Wabasso Cotton Company Limited. 


Mr. HoeR.Drummond 


Bank of Montreal; Canada & Dominion Sugar Company Ltd.; The Canadian’ Ba 
Company; Island Land Company; The Royal Trust Company. ae ° 
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The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, P.C. 

Allied War Supplies Corporation; Anglo-American Chemicals Ltd.; Bank of Montreal; 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada; Canadian Investment Fund Limited; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited; Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd.; Consolidated Paper Corporation 
Limited; Dominion Textile Company Limited; Glenora Securities, Inc.; Globe 
Indemnity Co. of Canada; Hudson’s Bay Company; Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co. Ltd.; Livenpool-Manitoba Assurance Company; Montreal Cottons 
Limited; National Liverpool Insurance Company; The Ogilvie Flour Mills Com- 
pany Ltd.; The Ogilvie Grain Company; Ogilvie Benefit Fund; Pan-American 
Trust Co.; The Royal Trust Company; Seaforth Milling Company; Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited; Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; West-Canadian 
Collieries Ltd. . 


Mr. W. Sanford Evans— 


Bank of Montreal; Gurney North West Foundry Co.; Sovereign Life Assurance Co.; 
Sanford Evans & Company Limited. 


Mr. G. Blair Gordon— 


Bank of Montreal; Blair & Company; Brown Company, US.A.; Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Limited; Canadian Investment Fund Ltd.; Canadian’ Manufacturers 
Association; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Commonwealth International 
Corporation Limited; The Custody Corporation Limited; Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum Co. Ltd.; Dominion Textile Company Limited; Drummondville Cotton 
Company Limited; Federal Aircraft Limited; The Globe Indemnity Company of 
Canada; Industrial Specialty Manufacturing Co. Limited; The Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.; The Liverpool-Manitoba Assurance Company; The 
Montreal Cottons Limited; Montreal Indoor Tennis Club Limited; Mount Bruno 
Golf Club; Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada; The National-Liverpool 
Insurance Co.; Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd.; Penmans Iimited; Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Co. Ltd.; Sherbrooke Housing Co. Limited. 


Mr. C. G. Heward, K.C. 


Bank of Montreal; Beacon Agencies Limited; Beauharnois Land Company; Beauharnois: 
Light, Heat & Power Company; Berry Pomroy Co. Limited; Bovril (Canada) 
Limited; Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills Limited; The British 
Metal Corporation (Canada) Limited; Consumers Glass Company Limited; Dun- 
Eden Investment Co. Limited; The Elford Investing Company Limited; Elston 
Company Limited; Fernbank Investment Company; Gadian Company Limited; 
The Glanaford Investing Company Limited; Holden, Heward & Holden; Lachine 
Rapids Hydraulic and Land Company Limited; Maitland Securities Limited; 
The Montreal Gas Company; Montreal Island Power Company; The Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Company; Montreal Light Heat & Power’ Consolidated; 
Montreal, London and General Investors, Limited; Redpath Investments Limited; 
Riverside Manufacturing Company Limited; Royal Electric Company; The Seaford 
Company Limited; Stanart Company Limited; Standard Life Assurance Co.; 
Standard Light & Power Company; The Stuart Investing Company Limited; 


Mr. BR. G. Ivey, K.C— 


Bank of Montreal; Bathurst Power & Paper Company Limited; California Container 
Corporation; Canadian General Insurance Company; Canadian International Paper 
Company; Hygrade Corrugated Products Limited; Hygrade Securities Limited; 
C. S. Hyman Company Limited; International Malleable Iron Company Limited; 
Ivey & Logan; London Realty Company Limited; London Street Railway Com- 
pany; Northern Life Assurance Company of Canada; Ontario Estates Limited; 
peat one Dairies, Limited; Silverwood Securities Limited; Sparton of Canada 

imited. 


Mr. Robert A. Laidlaw— 


Bank of Montreal; Geo. H. Belton Lumber Co. Ltd., London, Ont.; E. L. Bruce Co. 
Limited; Canada Life Assurance Co.; Central Canada Loan & Savings Co.; 
De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd.; Ettrick Lumber Co. Ltd., Kelso P.O., Ont; 
Exchange Lumber Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y.; Guelph Lumber Co. Limited, Guelph; 
Laidlaw, Belton Lumber Co. Ltd., Sarnia; R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. Ltd., Toronto; 
Maple Leaf Gardens Limited, Toronto; National Trust Co. Ltd.; Toronto Savings 
& Loan Co.; L. N. Whissel Lumber Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; Windsor Lumber Co., 
Limited, Windsor. 


Mr. Louis L. Lang— 


Appleford Paper Products, Limited, Hamilton; Aridor Co. (Canada) Limited, Hamilton; 
Bank of Montreal; Canada Colonization Asse’n., Winnipeg; Colonization Finance 
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Corporation, Winnipeg; Grand River Railway Company (Subsidiary of the C.P.R.); 
The Lang Tanning Co. Limited; The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada; 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Hamilton; Ontario Research Foundation, 
Toronto; Shurly-Dietrich-Atkins Co. Limited, Galt; Sunshine-Waterloo Co. Limited, 
Waterloo; Waterloo Trust & Savings Company; Western Steel Products, Limited, 
Winnipeg. 


Mr. Gordon C. Lettch— : 
Bank of Montreal; Chartered Trust & Executor Company ; Canada Bread Co. Limited; 
Eastern Steel Products Limited; Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited; Massey 
Harris Co. Limited; Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Sarnia Elevator Co. 
Limited; Three Rivers Grain & Elevator Co. Ltd.; Toronto Elevators Limited; 
Toronto Shipbuilding Co. Limited; Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Co. 
Limited; Western Hospital. 


Mr. J. A. MacAuley, KC. 

Aikins, Loftus, MacAulay, Turner, Thompson & Tritschler; Bank of Montreal; Dwight 
Edwards (Canada) Limited; Eldorado Gold Mines Limited; Empress Manufacturing 
Company Limited; General Assets Limited; Gunnar Gold Mines Limited; Insul- 
Mastic Corporation Ltd.; Macdonalds Consolidated Limited; W. V. Moore Limited; 
Northern Forest Products Limited; Northern Transportation Company Limited; 
Northern Wood Preservers Limited; Northern Wood Preservers (Sask.) Limited; 
Safeway Stores Limited; Western Assets Limited. 


Mr. Ross H. McMaster 


Allied War Supplies Corporation; The American Iron and Steel Institute; Bank of 
Montreal; Canadian Bronze Company Limited; Canadian Industries Limited ; 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. Ltd.; 
Canadian Propellors Ltd.; Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Limited; Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd.; Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited ; 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited; Glenora Securities Inc.; International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited; Northern Electric Company Limited; Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd.; Ogilvie Grain Co. Limited; The Royal Trust Company; Seigniory 
Club Community Association; The Steel Company of Canada, Limited; The Sun 
ae P aiae Company of Canada; West Kootenay Power & Light Company 

imited. 


Major-General the Hon. 8S. C. Mewburn, C.M.G. 


Bank of Montreal; The Bell Telephone Company of Canada; The Borden Co. Limited; 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co. Ltd.; Dominion Glass Company, Ltd.; John Labatt, 
Limited; Mewburn, Marshall & Jefferess; The Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada; The Royal Trust Company; The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Mr. H. W. Molson 


Bank of Montreal; Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Company; Canadian Transfer 
Company; Concord Realty Company; Ice Manufacturing Co., Limited; McGill 
Building Limited; Molson’s Brewery Limited; Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons.; 
The Royal Trust Company; Standard Clay Products Limited. 


Mr. W. G. Murrin 


Bank of Montreal; Blackheath Estates Limited; Bridge River Power Company Limited; 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co. Ltd.; British Columbia Electric Power & 
Gas Co. Ltd.; British Columbia Power Corporation Ltd.; British Columbia Rapid 
Transit Co. Ltd.; Burrard Power Company Limited; Columbia Estate Company 
Limited; The Cumberland & Union Water Works Company Limited Liability; 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited; The First Narrows Bridge Company Limited; 
Gordon & Belyea Limited; The London & Western Trusts Company Ltd.; Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada; National Utilities Corporation Limited; 
Royston Light & Power Company Limited; Union Estates Limited; Union Steam- 
ship Company of B. C. Limited; Union Steamships Limited; The Vancouver Fraser 
Valley and Southern Railway Co.; Vancouver Island Power Company Limited; 
Vancouver Power Company Limited; Vancouver Symphony Society; The Victoria 
Electric Company Limited; Victoria Gas Company Limited; Western Power 
Company of Canada Limited. 


Mr. J.V.R. Porteous 


Bank of Montreal; Grace Dart Home Hospital, Montreal; Greenshields-Hodgson-Racine 
Ltd., Montreal; Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd.; Sherbrooke Land and Water Power Co. Ltd. 
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Mr. C. F. Sise 


Bank of Montreal; Bell Telephone Company of Canada; Burton’s Limited; Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation Ltd.; Globe Indemnity Co. of Canada; Guarantee 
Company of North America; Laurentian Investment Co.; Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.; Liverpool-Manitoba Assurance Company; Maritime 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. Ltd.; Montreal Telegraph Company; Montreal, London 
& General Investors Ltd.; Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada; National- 
Liverpool Insurance Company; North American Telegraph Company Ltd.; Northern 
Electric Company Ltd.; The Royal Trust Company. 


Mr. George W. Spinney, C.M.G. 


Rank of Montreal; Canadian Industries Limited; The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited; Montreal London & General Investors Limited; 
Mount Bruno Golf Club; The Royal Trust Company; The Royal Trust Realty 
Company; Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada; Steel Co. of Canada. 


Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 


Bank of Montreal; Dominion Textile Company Limited; Montreal, London & General 
Investors Limited; The Royal Trust Company. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Toronto, Canada, 10th February, 1944, 


The Honourable, The Mrnisrer of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—In conformity with Section 113, Sub-section 2, of The Bank Act, we beg to advise 
that at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank held at Halifax on the 2nd 
February, 1944, the following were elected as Directors for the ensuing year:— 


S. J. Moore, Esq., Toronto, Ont.; J. A. McLeod, Esq., Toronto, Ont.; H. F. Patterson, 
Esq., Toronto, Ont.; Hon. W. D. Ross, Toronto, Ont.; W. W. White, Esq., M.D., 
Saint John, N.B.; Russell Blackburn, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; F. P. Starr, Esq., Saint 
John, N.B.; Sidney T. Smith, Esq., Winnipeg, Man.; The Hon. Leighton McCarthy, 
P.C., K.C., LL.D., Toronto and Washington; W. M. Birks, Esq., Montreal, Quebec; 
Hon. F. B. McCurdy, P.C., Halifax, NS.; A. L. Ellsworth, Esq., Toronto, Ont.; James 
Y. Murdoch, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Toronto, Ont.; Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Fraser, Ottawa, 
Ont.; L. A. Lovett, Esq., K.C., Annapolis Royal, N.S.; Christopher Spencer, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Brig.-General C. H. Maclaren, C.M.G., DS.O., Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. 
John G. MacDougall, Halifax, N.S.; J. A. Kilpatrick, Esq., Montreal, Que., and 
Toronto; W. A. Winfield, Esq., Halifax, NS. 

Chairman of the Board—S. J. Moore. 

President—J. A. McLeod. 

Executive Vice-President—H. F. Patterson. 

Vice-President—Hon. W. D. Ross. 

Attached hereto are lists showing the banks, firms, companies and corporations of which 

the above named Directors are directors or partners. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) H. D. BURNS, 


Enclosure. General Manager. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The Honourable Leighton McCarthy, P.C.. K.C., LL.D.—Canada Life Building, Toronto, 
Ont. and Canadian Embassy, Washingten, D.C. 
Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Member of Legal Firm— 
McCarthy & McCarthy. 


Chairman of Board— 
Canada Life Assurance Company. 
National Trust Company Ltd. 
President— 
Canadian Carbon Co. Ltd. (not active). 
Dominion Metallurgical Co. Ltd. 


Legomac Securities Limited. 
Muskoka Mill & Lumber Company. 
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Vice-President— 
Aluminium Limited. 
Canadian National Carbon Co Ltd. 
Central Canada Loan & Savings Co. 
Dominion Mines & Quarries Ltd. 
Dominion Oxygen Company Ltd. 
Electric Furnace Products Co. Ltd. 
Electro Metallurgical Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Saguenay Power Company Ltd. 
Toronto Savings & Loan Company. 
Union Carbide Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Director— 
British American Assurance Co. 
Demerara Bauxite Co. Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Gardens Limited. 
Western Assurance Company. 
Member— 
Board of Governors of Ridley College, St. Catharines. 
Board of Trustees, Toronto General Hospital. 
Board of Governors of the University of Toronto. 
Trustee— 
The Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis of the United States of America 


W.M. Birks, Esq., 1240 Phillips Square, Montreal, Quebec. 
Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Chairman— 
Birks, Ellis, Ryrie Limited. 
Henry Birks & Sons Limited. 
Director— 
Birmanco Limited. 
Central Investment Corporation. 
Henry Birks & Sons (Montreal) Limited. 
Henry Birks & Sons (B.C.) Limited. 
Mount Royal Hotel Company Limited. 
National Trust Company Limited. 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Cannes 
Governor— ; 
McGill University. 
Member— 
Montreal Protestant Central School Board. 


Honourable F. B. McCurdy, P.C.. “Emscote”, Halifax, NS. 

Director— 

The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 

Chronicle Company, Ltd., Halifax. 

Eastern Trust Company. 

Eastern Utilities Limited. 

Halifax Insurance Company. 
Director— 

Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 

Wartime Merchant Shipping, Ltd. 
Member, Board of Governors— 

Dalhousie College at Halifax 
Governor— 

Ashbury College. 
Member, Advisory Committee— 

War Risk Insurance Act. 


A. L. Ellsworth, Esq., Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Chairman of the Board— 
The British American Oil Co. Ltd. 
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President— 
International Metal Industries Ltd.; Toronto Iron Works Limited. 

Director— 
Amulet Dufault Mines Limited; Armour Realty Corporation Ltd.; Aunor Gold 
Mines Limited; British American Oil Producing Co., The, Tulsa, Oka.; Canadian 
Copper Refiners Ltd.; Chartered Trust & Executor Co.; Hallnor Mines Limited; 
Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd.; Noranda Mines Limited; Securities Holding Cor- 
poration Ltd.; Toronto Pipe Line Company, The, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Waite-Amulet 
Mines Limited. 


James Y. Murdoch, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Partner— 
Legal firm of Holden, Murdoch, Walton, Finlay and Robinson, Toronto. 
President— 
Amalgamated Larder Mines Ltd.; Amulet Dufault Mies Ltd. (subsidiary of Waite- 
Amulet Mines Ltd.); Canadian Metal Mining Association; Empresa Minera de 
Nicaragua (subsidiary of Compania Minera La India); Goldale Mines Limited; 
Kerr Addison Gold Mines Ltd.; Noranda Mines Limited; Anglo-Porcupine Gold 
Mines Ltd., Aunor Gold Mines Limited, Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd., Compania 
Minera La India, Eastward Mines Limited, Hallnor Mines Limited; Keweenaw Silver 
Mines Limited, Noranda Exploration Co. Ltd., Noranda Hotel Company Limited, 
Norbeau Mines (Quebec) Limited, Quebec Smelters Limited, Pamour Porcupine 
‘Mines ‘Ltd., Waite-Amulet Mines Limited (subsidiaries of Noranda ‘Mines Limited) ; 
Office Specialty Manufacturing Co. Ltd., The; Valley Crest Farms, Ltd.; Canada 
Wire & Cable Co. Ltd. . 
Vice-President— 
Maple Leaf Gardens Limited. 


Director— 
Allied War Supplies Corporation; Athabaska Nickel Corporation Ltd.; British 
American Oil Company Ltd., The; Standard Underground Cable Co. of Canada 
Limited (subsidiary of Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd.); Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Ltd.; International Bond and Share Corporation; Montreal River 
International Silver Mines Ltd.; Muskoka Lakes Golf and Country Club Ltd.; 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada; National Malartic Gold Mines Ltd.; 
Noronta Lands Limited; Northland Grocers Limited; Quebec Gold Mining Cor- 
poration; Rolland Paper Company Limited; Sheldon-Larder Mines Limited; Wright- 
Hargreaves Mines Limited. 

Director and Members of Executive Committee— 
York Club, Toronto. 

National Chairman— 
War Services Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 

Chairman— . 
Wartime Mining Association. 

Member— ; 
Canadian Advisory Committee, Union Insurance Society of Canton Ltd.; National 
War Services Funds Advisory Board; Executive Committee of National War Services 
Funds Advisory Board. 

Representative of the Provincial Government— 

On the Board of Trustees, Toronto General Hospital. 

Councillor— 

Laval University School of Mines. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Fraser, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 

President— fix - 
J. B. Fraser Limited, Ottawa; Dominion of Canada Rifle Association; Ottawa River 
Forest Protective Association, Limited; Perley Home for Incurables; United Services 
Institute. 

Governor— 
Ashbury College. 

Member of the Executive Council— 
Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada. 
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L. A. Lovett, Esq., K.C., Annapolis Royal, NS. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia; The Halifax Insurance Company. 


Christopher Spencer, Esq., Y David Spencer Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 

President—- ~ ee ee 
David Spencer Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; Times Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. 

Vice-President— 
British Columbia District Telegraph and Delivery Co. Ltd.; Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Co. 

Director— 


First Narrows Bridge Company Limited; North American Life Assurance Company ; 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company. : 


Brig.-Gen. Charles H. Maclaren, C.M.G., DS.O., Barrister, 14 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 
Maclaren Power & Paper Company; Strathearn Limited; Union Realty Company 
Limited; Whitmac Limited. ; 
Director— 
Maclaren Newsprint Sales Ltd.; Maclaren-Quebec Power Company; The James 
Maclaren Company Ltd.; The Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 


. John G. MacDougall, 17 Parkwood Terrace, Halifax, NS. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 


Blue Mountain Investments Limited; The Maritime Life Assurance Company; The 
Provincial Medical Board of Nova Scotia. 


Director— 
The Halifax Insurance Company. 
Member— 
The Board of Governors of Dalhousie University. 


_W. W. White, 71 Sydney Street, Saint John, N.B. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Member, Saint John Advisory Committee— 
Eastern Trust Company. 
Governor— 
Boys Industrial Home; Wiggins Male Orphans’ Institution. 
President— 
Saint John General Hospital. 
Member— 
University of New Brunswick Senate. 


F. P. Starr, Esq., Post Office Box 1116, Saint John, N.B. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 
Admiral Beatty Hotel Co. Ltd.; Starr Limited, R.P. & W.F.; Turnbull Real Estate 
Co.; Old Ladies Home. 
Vice-President and Chairman of Local Board— 
Eastern Trust Company. 
Vice-President— 
Cornwall & York Cotton Mills Ltd.; Pender & Co. Lid., James. 
Director— 
St. John’s Home for incurables; The Turnbull Home. 
Governor— 4 ae 
Wiggins Male Orphans’ Institution. 
Member— 
Diocesan Synod of Fredericton. 


- 
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Sydney T. Smith, Esq., 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 


Alliance Grain Co. Ltd.; Insul-Mastic Corporation Limited; Province Elevator 

Company Ltd; Reliance Grain Company Ltd; Smith Murphy Company, Inc.; 

British & Foreign Bible Society of Canada, The; Winoona Investment Co. Ltd. 
Director— 

Canada Steamships Lines Limited; Lake Shippers Clearing Association; Northern 

Trusts Company; Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd.; Winnipeg Grain & Produce Exchange 

Clearing Association Ltd. 


J. A. Kilpatrick, Esq., 921 Sun Life Building, Montreal, Que. 


Director— 

The Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Chairman of the Board— 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited; Consumers Glass Co. Ltd.; Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries Limited; Reading Car Wheel Co. Inc. 

Chairman of the Board and President— 
National Iron Corporation Limited. 

President— 

Albany Car Wheel Company; Gartshore Thomson Pipe & Foundry Co. Ltd.; 
Lovstead & Co. Ltd., C.M.; Railway & Power Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

Director— 

Anglo Canadian Wire Rope Co. Limited; Brazeau Collieries Ltd.; Canadian Botfield 
Refractories Co. Ltd.; Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd., (subsidiary of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited); Canadian Steel Lands Co. Ltd., Essex Terminal 
Railway Co. Ltd., (subsidiaries of Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd.). 

Director— . 
Canadian Bronze Co. Ltd.; Diamond Bronze Co. Inc., Montreal Bronze Ltd., North- 
western Brass Ltd., St. Thomas Bronze Co. Ltd., Winnipeg Brass Ltd., (subsidiaries 
of Canadian Bronze Co. Ltd.); Canadian Tube & Steel Products Ltd., (subsidiary 
of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd.); Canadian Rolling Mills.Co. Ltd., 
Colonial Wire Mfg. Co. Ltd., Canadian Tube & Iron Co. Ltd., (subsidiaries of 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited); Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., (subsidiary 
of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd.); Cumberland Railway & Coal Co., 
Dominion Rolling Stock Co. Ltd., Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., (subsidiaries 
of Dominion Coal Company Ltd.); Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd.; 
Canadian Bridge Engineering Co. Ltd., Canadian Steel Corporation Ltd., Canadian 
Steel & Wire Co. Ltd., Cruizer Shipping Co. Ltd., Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd., 
Graham Nail & Wire Products Ltd., Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Peck Rolling Mills 


Ltd., Rose Castle Steamship Co. Ltd., Sarnia Fence Co. (1939) Ltd., Seaboard ~ 


Power Corporation Ltd., Sydney Lumber Co. Ltd., Truscon Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., (snbsidiaries of Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd.); Dominion Tar 
& Chemical Co. Ltd.; Canada Creosoting Co. Ltd., Dominion Salt Co. Ltd., Sifto 
Salt Co. Ltd., Western Salt Co. Ltd. (subsidiaries of Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Co. Ltd.); Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd., (subsidiary of Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corporation Ltd.); Acadia Coal Co. Ltd., (subsidiary of Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. Ltd.); Pressure Pipe Co. of Canada Ltd., (subsidiary of Canada Tron 
Foundries Ltd.) 


W.A. Winfield, Esq., 89-92 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
President— 
Eastern Electric & Supply Co. Ltd. 
President & Managing Director— 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Company, Ltd. : 
Managing Director— 
Atlantic Utilities Ltd.; The Island Telephone Company. 
Executive Member Board of Governors— 
King’s College, Halifax. 
Vice-Chairman, Halifax Administrative Committee— 
Wartime Housing Ltd. 
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Russell Blackburn, Esq., Blackburn Building, Ottawa, Ont 


Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


President— 
R. L. & R. Blackburn Limited. 


Vice-President— ; 
Blackburn Brothers Limited. 
Member, Ottawa Advisory Board— _ 
‘Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 


Director— 
Hawkesbury Lumber Co. Limited. 


S. J. Moore, Esq., 330 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


Chairman of the Board— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Chairman of the Board— : 
Moore Corporation, Limited. 
American Sales Book Company, Inc. 
F. N. Burt Company, Inc. 
Gilman Fanfold Corporation. 
Pacific Manifolding Book Company, Inc. 
(Subsidiaries of Moore Corporation Ltd.) 


President— ‘ 
Manifold Securities Limited. 
Permanent Investments Limited. 


Vice-President— oat 


Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


Director— 
Branksome Hall. 
Continental Land Corporation Ltd., The 
Northern Ontario Building Limited. 
Toronto Brick Company Limited. 


J. A. McLeod, Esq., General Office, The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. 
President— . 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Vice-President— 
National Trust Company Limited. 
Director— 
Canada Life Assurance Company. 
Central Canada Loan and Savings Co. 
Empire Realty Company Limited. 
Toronto Savings & Loan Company. 
Member of the Board— 
Branksome Hall. 
Chairman of the Board of Managers— 


Knox College. 
Chairman, Trustee Board of the— 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


H. F. Patterson, Esq., General Office, The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. 
Executive Vice-President and Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Director— 
Empire Realty Company Limited. 
Honourable W. D. Ross, 330 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Vice-President and’ Director— 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Chairman— 
Porto Rico Power Co. Ltd. 
President— 
Hamilton United Theatres Ltd. 
Northern Ontario Building Ltd. 
Scotia Company Limited. - 
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_ Vice-President— 

Branksome Hall. 
Director— 

Acme Gas & Oil Company Limited. or aly 
Alberta Land Syndicate. hs 
Burlington Steel Company Ltd. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 
Candisle Corporation Limited. 
Chateau-Gai Wines Ltd. ‘< 
Continental Land Corporation Ltd. €& 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Ltd. si 
Eastern Trust Company. 
International Power Company Ltd. 
Northern Mexico Power & Development Company Limited. 
Oil Selections Limited. 
R. McGregor & Sons, Limited. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Toronto, February Ist, 1943. 
The Honourable, The Minister of Finance, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir;—As required under Section 113, Sub-section 2 of the Bank Act, we beg ta 
advise that the following were elected directors of this bank at the Annual General Meeting 
held on the 19th January, 1944:— 


Mr. John R. Lamb, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Paul J. Myler, Hamilton, Ont. 

Maj.-Gen. F. S. Meighen, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. Frederick K. Morrow, Toronto, Ont. 
- Mr. J. Douglas Woods, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. George Kidd, Voncouver, BC. 

Mr. Aubrey Davis, Newmarket, Ont. 

Mr. Edward D. Gooderham, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Harry J. Carmichael, St. Catharines and Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. Horace T. Hunter, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal, Que. 

Mr. Robert L. Beattie, Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Mr. John J. Vaughan, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. John R. Read, Hamilton, Ont. 

Mr. F. H. Marsh, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. James L. Carson, Toronto, Ont. 


Of the above, Mr. John R. Lamb was elected Chairman of the Board, Mr. F. H. Marsh, 
President, and Mr. Paul J. Myler and Mr. James L. Carson, Vice-Presidents. 

Complying further with the requirements under Section 113, Sub-section 2, we enclose 
herewith a list of the above-named showing the names of other banks, firms, companies and 
corporations of which the bank director is a director or partner. 


Yours very truly, 
» B. S. VANSTONE, 
General Manager. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Maj-Gen. F. S. Meighen—Toronto 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., Chairman; Inter City Baking Co. Ltd., President; 
The New Brunswick Railway Company, President; Canada Northwest ‘Land Com- 
pany, President; Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Director; Phoenix Assurance 

Ltd. of London, Eng., Director, Canadian Board; Rosamond Woollen Co. Ltd., 
Ditéctor: Keewatin Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Director; Medicine Hat Milling Co. Ltd., 
Director: Standard Bread Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Director; A. & L. Strachan Ltd., 
Montreal, Director; Browns Bread Ltd., Toronto, Director; Standard Bread (Mont- 
real) Ltd., President. 


Frederick K. Morrow—Toronto 
University of Toronto, Governor; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Governor; Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music, Governor; Toronto General Hospital, Trustee; Alliston Hospital, 
Trustee; Canadian Red Cross Society National Wartime Campaign Committee, 
Member; Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Member Executive Committee; St. John 
Ambulance Association, Hon. Treasurer; Canadian Society for Control of Cancer, 
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Vice-Pres.; Wilsil Limited, Chairman; Loblaw Groceterias Inc., Chairman; Essa 
Securities Co. Ltd., President; Sentinel Mines Ltd., President; Borealis Company, 
President; Citadel Merchandising Co. (a Dom. Gov’t operated business), Director; 
Consumers Glass Co. Ltd., Director; Reiss Premier Pipe Company, Director; The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Director; Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Ltd., 
Director; Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Director; Robinson Industries Ltd., Director; 
Federal Fire Insurance Co., Director; Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd., 
Director; Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd., Director; Ward Baking Company, Director; 
Remington Rand Limited, Director; New England Briar Pipe Co., Director; Dover 
Industries Ltd., Director; Canadian International Paper Company, Director. 


Paul J. Myler—Hamilton 


Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Chairman; The Toronto General Trusts © 
Corpn., Toronto, Director; Canadian Surety Company, Toronto, Director; West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Director; Union Switch & Signal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Director; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Director; Canada 
Steamship Lines Ltd., Montreal, Director; Hamilton Munitions Ltd., Hamilton, 
Director. 


James L. Carson—Toronto 


No directorships other than Bank of Toronto. Previously Assistant General Manager 
of the Bank of Toronto. 


I. Douglas Woods—Toronto 


York Knitting Mills Ltd., President; J. D. Woods & Gordon Ltd., President; York 
Paper Box Co. Ltd., President; Woods Bros. & Associates Ltd., President; A. T. 
e Reid Co. Ltd., Vice-President; Woods & Walker Ltd., Grafton, Vice-President; 
> Dupont Textiles Ltd., Director; Independent Towel Supply Co. Ltd., Director; 
Production-Engineering Ltd., London, Eng., Director; Consolidated Piece Dyers 
Ltd., Cobourg, Director; The DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Director; C. H. 

Smith & Co. Ltd. Windsor, Director; Gordon MacKay & Co. Ltd., Director. 


John James Vaughan—Toronto 


Victory Aircraft Ltd., Director (since resigned); The Eaton Knitting Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Director; Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd., Director. 


John R. Read—Hamilton 


Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton, President; Hamilton Munitions Ltd., 
President; Atlas Plant Extension Ltd., President; Canadian Radio Patents Ltd., 
Director; B. Greening Wire Co. Ltd., Director. 


John R. Lamb—Toronto 


The International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Director; Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corporation, Director; The Canada Permanent Trust Company, Director; Dominion 
& Anglo Investment Corpn. Ltd., Toronto, Director. 


F. H. Marsh—Toronto 


The Excelsior Life Insurance Company, Director. Previously General Manager of The 
Bank of Toronto. or 


Robert L. Beattte—Copper Cliff 


The International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Vice-Pres. & Director; The Huronian 
Co. Ltd., President & Director; The Upper Spanish Improvement Co. Ltd., Presi- 
dent & Director; Ontario Refining Co. Ltd., President & Director; International 
Sales Ltd., President & Director; Canadian. Nickel Products Ltd., President & 
Director; Horseshoe Lake Mining Co. Ltd., Vice-President; Anglo-Canadian Mining 
a Refining Co. Ltd., President & Director; Canadian Nickel Co. Ltd., President & 

irector. 


Arthur H. Campbell—Montreal 


Campbell, MacLaurin Lumber Co. Ltd., President and Managing Director; Dominion 
Square Corporation, Vice-President and Director; Crown Trust Company, Director; 
Fraser Companies Ltd., Director; Lake St. John Power & Paper Co. Ltd., Director; 
Restigouche Co. Ltd., Director; St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. Ltd., Director; The 
New Brunswick Railway Company, Director; Gleneagles Investment Co. Ltd., 
Director; St. Lawrence Corporation Ltd., Director. 


Harry J. Carmichael—St. Catharines and Ottawa 


Toronto-St. Catharines Transport Ltd., President; Conroy Manufacturing Co. Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Vice-President; Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd., S. Porcupine, Director; 
Inspiration Mining & Development Co. Ltd., Amos, P.Q., Director; St. Catharines 
Hotels Ltd., St. Catharines, Director. 
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Horace T. Hunter—Toronto 
The Maclean Publishing Co. Ltd., Toronto, President; Tradepress Publishing Cpn, 
Chicago. Ill, President; The Retail Merchants Publishing Co. of Canada. Ltd., 
Montreal, Vice-President and Director. 


Aubrey Davis—Newmarket 
Davis Leather Co. Ltd., President and Director; Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., Leicester, 
Eng., Chairman and Director; The Toronto General Trusts Cpn., Vice-President and 
Director; Canadian Oil Companies Ltd., Director; St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. 
Ltd., Director. 


Edward D. Gooderham—Toronto 
The Dominion of Canada General Insurance Co., President; The Casualty Co. of 
Canada, President; Canada Permanent Mortgage Corpn., Vice-President; The 
Canada Permanent Trust Company, Vice-President; British & American Motors 
Ltd., Vice-President; Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd., Director; Ridley 
College, St. Catharines, Governor. 


George Kidd—Vancouver 

Huntting-Merritt Shingle Co. Ltd., President; British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Vice-President; Nanaimo & Duncan Utilities Ltd., Vice-President; Bralorne Mines, 
Ltd., Vice-President; British Columbia Power Cpn. Ltd., Director; The Yorkshire 
& Pacific Securities Ltd., Director; Waghorn, Gwynn & Co. Ltd., Director; British 
Columbia Packers Ltd., Director; Hayes Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Director; Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., Director; Western Fuel Cpn. of Canada Ltd., Director; 
Vancouver Engineering Works Ltd., Director; McLennan, McFeely & Prior Ltd., 
Director. 


THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA 


MontreaL, January 19, 1944. 
To the Honourable Minister oF FINANCE, 
Department of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,— 
Section 113 (2) of the Bank Act. 


In compliance with Section 113 (2) of the Bank Act, we enclose herewith a list showing 
the name and address of each Director of this Bank elected at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders held on the 13th of January. 1944, together with the name of the firms, 
companies or corporations of which he is a director or partner. 

Mr. Chs. A. Roy was re-elected President and Messrs. Geo. A. Savoy and Jean Rolland, 
Vice Presidents of this Bank, for the ensuing year. 

Yours very truly. 
(Sgd.) Donar LALANDE, 


Secretary. 


RETURN UNDER SECTION 113 (2) OF THE BANK ACT 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS ELECTED AT MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS HELD ON JANUARY 13, 1944 


Mr. Chs. A. Roy, President, Montreal, (3434 Stanley Street) 
Guardian Assurance Co. Ltd. of London, Eng., Can’n Trustee; “La Cie d’Assurance-Vie 
La Sauvegarde”, Director; Needlecraft Mills Ltd., Director; “Hopital Notre Dame”, 
Director; “Hotel Saint-Maurice” Ltee, Director; Yamaska Realty Co. Ltd., Director; 
“Societe des Infirmieres Visiteuses”, Director. 


Mr. Geo. A. Savoy, Vice President, St. Johns, Que. 


Dominion Blank Book Co. Ltd., President; St. Johns Paper Box Co. Ltd., President; 
“Savoy et ses Fils”, President; Form Printers Ltd., President; Mount Royal Dairies 


Ltd., Vice President; St. John Ambulance Assn., Ven. Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Vice President; Lanrol Motors Ltd., Director. 


Mr. Jean Rolland, Vice-President, Montreal, 116 St. Paul St. West 
Rolland Paper Co. Ltd., President; The Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., Vice President; 
Montreal Life Insurance Company, Director; Can. International Investment Trust 
Ltd., Director; “Societe d’Administration et de Fiducie”, Director; “Societe Natio- 
nale d’Assurances”, Director; ‘La Compagnie des Immeubles Barsalou”, Director; 
“Societe des Infirmieres Visiteuses”, Director. 
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Mr. Cecil L. Carsley, Montreal, 4587 Drolet Street 

Canada Vinegars Ltd., President; The Lion Vinegar Co. Ltd., President; Raymore Food 

Ltd., President; National Vinegar Co., President; The St. Lawrence Vinegar Co., 
President; Western Vinegars Ltd., Director. 


Mr. L. J. Codere, Sherbrooke, Que, (26 Sanborn) ; 
“Codere Limitee”, Sherbrooke, Que., Hon. President; “La Societe d’Agriculture des Can- 
tons de |’Est”, Vice Hon. President. 


Mr. C. G. de Tonnancour, Montreal (1449 Alexander St.) 
The Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., Pres. & Managing Director; Balfour Building Ltd., 
President. 


Hon. R. O. Grothe, M.L.C., Montreal, (480 Mountain Ave., Westmount) 

*“Compagnie Dollard Ltee”, President; West Valley Land Co., President; “Conseil des 
Oeuvres Catholiques”, President; Sun Trust Ltd., Director; Montreal Life Insurance 
Company, Director; Pioneer Insurance Company, Director; “Assurance du Canada 

’ contre l’Incendie”, Director. 


Mr, Alfred Lambert, Montreal, (28 St. James St. West) 
Monkland Investment Corporation, President; Canada Accident & Fire Assurance Co., 
Director. 


Mr. Alfred Marois, Jr., Quebec, Que., (463 St. Valier St.) 
“A.B. Marois Limitee”, Vice President; “Abattoir de Quebec, Inc.”, Vice President; 
Price Brothers Limited, Quebec, Director. . : 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Toronto, 14th December, 1943. 
The Honourable the Minister or Finance, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sm:—In accordance with the provisions of Section 113 (2) of the Bank Act, we 
record that at the Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of this Bank held to-day the follow- 
ing members of the Board were unanimously re-elected as Directors of the Bank for the 
year 1944:— . 

H. S. Ambrose, A. E. Arscott, J. P. Bickell, Chas, W. Colby, Ph.D., LL.D., Geo. R. 

Cottrelle, O.B.E., F. W. Cowan, H. C. Cox, J. S. Duncan, G. C. Edwards, Gordon 
Farrell, E. C. Fox, H. J. Fuller, Colonel Walter Gow, K.C., W. W. Hutchison, 
A. M. M. Kirkpatrick, 8S. H. Logan, H. R. MacMillan, C.B.E., J. S. McLean, A. N. 
Mitchell, Geo. A. Morrow, John C. Newman, I. Pitblado, K.C., LL.D., Hon. Donat 
Raymond, W. P. Riley, John Stuart, H. M. Turner, Arthur F. White, The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., P.C., A. V. Young. . 

; He the subsequent organization meeting of the Board the following officers were 

elected :— 

Chairman of the Board, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., P.C.; President, 

S. H. Logan; Executive Vice-President, A. E. Arscott; Vice Presidents, Geo. A. 
Morrow, Arthur F. White. 

A list of the firms, companies, etc., with which the Directors are connected will be 
forwarded to you in due course. 

We would also record that Mr. A. B. Shepherd, F.C.A, of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
-& Company, and Mr. G. T. Clarkson, of Messrs. Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash, 
were appointed the Shareholders’ Auditors for the coming year. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd) A. K. HARVIB, 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Toronto, 10th January, 1944. 
The Honourable the Minister or Finance, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sm:—Further to our letter of J4th December last, and in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 113, (2) of The Bank Act, we now enclose a return showing the name 
and address of each of the Directors elected at the Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Bank held on 14th December, 1943, embodying a list of the banks, firms, companies and 
corporations of which each is a director or a partner. 


Yours very truly, 


Secretary. 


(Sgd) A. K. HARVIE, 
Secretary. 


* Name of Compagnie Dollard Ltee changed to L. O. & G. Ltee as advised under the 
date of January 26, 1944. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Return showing names and addresses of the directors elected at the annual general meeting 
held on 14th December, 1943, and list of the banks, firms, companies and corporations 
of which they are directors or partners in accordance with section 113, subsection 2, 
of the Bank Act. 


Chairman of the Board: The Right Honourable Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., P.C. 
President: S. H. Logan 

Executive Vice-President: A. E. Arscott, C.B.E. 

Vice-Presidents: George A. Morrow, Arthur F. White. 


Directors: 


H. S. Ambrose, 126 Aberdeen Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario. 

A. E. Arscott, CBE, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Head Office, Toronto. 

J. P. Bickell, 25 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

Charles W. Colby, Ph.D., LLD., 1240 Pine Ave. West, Montreal. 

George R. Cottrelle, OBE., 25 King St. West, Toronto 1,,.Ont. 

F. W. Cowan, 174 Teddington Park Avenue, Toronto 12, Ont. 

Herbert C. Cox, Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 1, Ont. 

James §. Duncan, Yo Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 915 King St. W., Toronto. 

Gordon C. Edwards, 140 Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Gordon Farrell, British Columbia Telephone Company, 768 Seymour St., Vancouver, B.C, 

E. C. Fox, Room 311, 159 Bay St., Toronto. 

His she Fuller, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

Colonel Walter Gow, KC., % Brazilian Traction Light & Power Co. ve 25 King St. 
West, Toronto. 

W. W. Hutchison, 364 Metcalfe Avenue, Westmount, P.Q. 

» A. M. M. Kirkpatrick, Messrs. Wood & Kirkpatrick, 15 Toronto St., Toronto. 

S. H. Logan, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 1. 

H. R. MacMillan, C.B.E., % H. R. MacMillan Export Co. Ltd., Metropolitan Building, 
Vancouver. 

S. McLean, Canada Packers Ltd., Union Stock Yards, Toronto. 
N. Mitchell, Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto. 

G A. Morrow, Central Canada Loan & Savings Company, 24-26 King Street East, 
Toronto. 

John C, Newman, General Steel Wares Ltd., 1416 Royal Bank Bldg., Montreal. 

I. Pitblado, K.C., LLD., Messrs. Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennest & Drummond-Hay, 
Hamilton Bldg., 395 Main Sta Winnipeg. 

The Honourable Donat Raymond, 360 St. James St. West, Montreal. 

W. P. Riley, % Western Grocers Ltd., 116 Market St. East, Winnipeg. 

John Stuart, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Room 1900, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. M. Turner, % General Electric Co. Ltd., 212 King St. West, Toronto. 

Arthur F. White, Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd., 15 King St. West, Toronto. 

tigi Sa Honourable Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., P.C., 175 Teddington Park Avenue, 

oronto 12. 
A. V. Young, % Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


H. S. Ambrose 
Aged Women’s Home, Hamilton, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Atherley Securities Ltd., President. 
Girls’ Home, Hamilton, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Hillfield School, Hamilton, Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Tuckett Tobacco Co. Ltd., The, Director. 
Trinity College, Toronto, Member of Corporation. 
Tamahaac Club, Member, Board of Governors. 


A. E. Arscott, C.B.E. 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Director. 
Dominion Realty Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Russell Industries Ltd., Director. 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Director. 
Canadian Acme Screw & Gear Ltd., Director. 
Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd., Director. 


J. P. Bickell 
Castle-Tretheway Mines Ltd., President. 
Frontier College, Director. 
imperial Life Assurance Co. of Can., The, Director. 
{nternational Nickel Co. of Can, Ltd., The, Director. 
Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd., Chairman of Board. 
MclIntyre-Porecupine Mines Ltd., President. 
Belleterre Quebec Mines Ltd., President. 
Blue Diamond Coal Co. Ltd., President. 
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National Trust Co. Ltd., Director. 
Omega Gold Mines Ltd., President. 
Ontario Mining Association, Director. 
Paquin Gold Mines Ltd., President. 
St. Mary’s Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 
Victory Aircraft Ltd., President. 
Wellesley Hospital, Director. 


C. W. Colby, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Aikal Ltd., Director. 


Aldred & Co. Ltd., Montreal, Vice-President. 
Anglo-Canadian Securities Corpn., Vice-President. 

Asbestos Corporation Ltd., Vice-President. 

Dominion Wire Rope & Cable Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 


Elephantis Ltd., Director. 
Goulds Pumps Inc., Vice-President. 
! Highcroft Ltd., Director. 

McGill University, Governor. 

Montreal General Hospital, Governor. 

Moore Corporation Ltd., Director. 
American Sales Book Co. Inc., Director. 
Burt Co. Ltd., F. N., Director. 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Inc., Directar. 


Northern Securities Ltd., President. 

Remington Rand Inc., Director. 
Noiseless Typewriter Co. Ltd., The, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Chairman. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Chairman. 


George R. Cottrelle, OB.E. 
Brazeau Collieries Ltd., Director. 
Foster Wheeler Ltd., Director. 
Hamilton Bridge Co. Ltd., Director. 
Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd., Director. 
National Sanitarium Association, Trustee. 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair Assn. of Can 
St. Lawrence Corporation Ltd., Director. 
Sawyer-Massey Ltd., President. 


President. 


, Member of Executive Committee. 


Toronto Hospital for Consumptives, Trustee. 


F. W. Cowan 


Beauvoir Securities Ltd. (Personal company), President. 


Trinity College, Governor. 
Herbert C. Cox 


1 Wor America Assurance Co., Vice-President. 
Western Assurance Company, Vice-President. 
British Canadian Insurance Co., Director. 


British Empire Assurance Co., Director. 
Imperial Guarantee & Accident Ins. Co 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Chairman of th 


., Director. 


e London Board. 


Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., Director. 
Central Canada Loan & Savings Co., Director. 


Combined Assets Ltd., President. 
National Trust Co. Ltd., Director. 
Provident Investment Co., Director. 
Toronto General Hospital, Director. 
Toronto Savings & Loan Co., Director. 


James S. Duncan 


Aircraft Industry Relations Committee, Director. 


Canada Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce, The, Director. 


Cutting Tools & Gauges Ltd., Director. 


Massey-Harris Company, Limited, President. 
Massey-Harris Company, The, President. 
McKay, H. V., Massey-Harris Pty. Ltd., Director. 
Sunshine Waterloo Co. Ltd., Director. 


Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., Director. 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, Director. 
University of Toronto, Governor. 


: 


————— 
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Gordon C. Edwards 


Avion Ltd., Director. 

Borden’s Ltd., Director. 

Borden Co. Ltd., The—Toronto, Director. 

Ottawa Dairy Ltd., Ottawa, Director. 
Canada Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 

Canada Foundries & Forgings Ltd., Director. 

Canadian Canners Ltd., Director. 

Pembroke Shook Mills Ltd., Pembroke, Director. 
Canadian International Paper Co., Director. 
Cumberland Ltd., Director. 

Edwards Agencies Ltd., President. 

Edwards & Co. Ltd., W. C., President. 

Empress Navigation Co., Director. 

Foster Wheeler Ltd., Director. 

General Supply Co. of Canada Ltd., Director. 

Irving Ltd., Director. 

McMaster University, Governor. 

Ottawa Transportation Company, Director. 

Rockland Limited, President. 

Russell Investments Ltd., President. 

Somerset Ltd., Director. 

Standard Paving & Materials Ltd., Vice-President. 
Consolidated Sand & Gravel Ltd., Director. 
Kilmer & Barber Ltd., Director. 

National Sand & Material Ltd., Director. 

Standard Paving Ltd., Director. 
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Toronto General Trusts Corporation Ltd., Member of Advisory Bd., Ottawa Branch. 


Vietoria Realty Corporation Ltd., Director. 
Watson & Todd Limited, Director. 
Wellington Investments Ltd., Director. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Director. 


Gordon Farrell 


Anglo-Canadian Telephone Co., Vice-President. 
British Columbia Telephone Co., President. 
Chilliwack Telephones Ltd., President. 
Kootenay Telephone Co. Ltd., President. 
Mission Telephone Co. Ltd., President. 
North-west Telephone Co., President. 

B. C. Cancer Institute, Director. 

British Colunmabia Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 

British Columbia Packers Ltd., Director. 

Buckerfield’s Ltd., Director. 

Clayburn Holdings Ltd., Director. 

Clayburn Co. Ltd., Director. 
Crofton House School Company, Director. 

Evans Coleman Gilley Bros. Co. Ltd., President. 
Coast Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 

Diethers Ltd., President. 

Evans Coleman & Evans Ltd., President. 

Kvans Coleman & Johnson Bros., Ltd., President. 
Evans Coleman Trading Co. Ltd., President. 
Evans Coleman Wharf Co. Ltd., President. 
Fresh Water Sand & Gravel Co. Ltd., President. 
Gabriola Shale Products Co. Ltd., President. 
Gilley Bros. Ltd., President. 

Marpole Brick Co. Ltd., President. 

Marpole Coal Co. Ltd., President. 

Marpole Towing Co. Ltd., Director. 

McCleery & Weston Ltd., President. 

Monarch Towing & Trading Co. Ltd., President. 
Producers Sand & Gravel (1929) Ltd., President. 
Vancouver Brick & Tile Ltd., President. 

General Truck Sales Ltd., Director. 

Granville Estates (No. 3) Ltd., Director. 

Hayes Manufacturing Co. Ltd., President. 

London & Western Trusts Co. Ltd., The, Director. 

McLennan, McFeely & Prior Ltd., Vice-President. 

Nanaimo-Duncan Utilities Ltd., Director. 
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Neon Products of Western Canada Ltd., Vice-President. 
Placer Engineers Ltd., Director. 
Rigby Investments Ltd., President. 
Union Steamship Co. of British Columbia Ltd., President. 
Union Estates Ltd., President. 
Union Steamships Ltd., President. 
Waterhouse & Co. of Canada Ltd., Frank, President. 
Willfar Limited, Director. 


E. C. Fox 


Canadian Cottons Limited, President and Managing Director. 
McMaster University, Member of Board. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers Ltd., Director. 

Toronto General Hospital, Trustee. 

Yorkminster Baptist Church, Trustee. 


H. J. Fuller 


Alvin Corporation, The, Chairman. 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Director. 

Canada Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 

Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., The, Director. 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Director. 

Chase National Bank, 42nd St. Branch, N.Y., Member Advisory Board. 
Fishers Island Country Club, Governor. 
Fishers Island Electric Co., Director. 

Fishers Island Telephone Co., Director. 

Gomanco Inc., Director. 

Gorham Co., The, Chairman. 

Gorham, Inc., Chairman. 

Gorham Manufacturing Co., Chairman. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, President. 

National Bondholders Corporation, Director. 
Northeastern Packing Co., Director. 

Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., Director. 

Pittston Company, The, Director. 

Remington Rand Inc., Director. 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Trustee. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Director. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Trustee. 


Colonel Walter Gow, K-C. 


Blake, Anglin, Osler & Cassels, Partner (Nominal). 
Brazilian Traction Light & Power Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Brazilian Hydro Electric Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Brazilian Telephone Co., Vice-President. 
City of Santos Improvements Co. Ltd., The, Vice-President. 
Rio de Janeiro Tramway Light & Power Co. Ltd., The, Vice-President. 
Sao Paulo Gas Co., The, Director. 
Sao Paulo Electric Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Sao Paulo Tramway Light & Power Co., The, Vice-President. 
Societe Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro (Brussels, Belgium), Director. 
Burnbrae Ltd., President. 
Outstorm Securities Ltd., Director. 


W. W. Hutchison 


Catelli Food Products Ltd., Director. 

International Paints (Canada) Ltd., Vice-President. 
Dickson & Co., William Johnson, Director. 
Holland Varnish Ltd., The, Director. 

Ramsay & Son Co. Ltd., A., Director. 
Stewart & Wood Ltd., Director. 
Montreal General Hospital, Governor. 


A. M. M. Kirkpatrick 


Adamsville Securities Ltd., President. 

Coolmine Securities Ltd., President. 

Dominion Scottish Investments Ltd., Member of Advisory Committee. 
Economic Investment Trust Ltd., Director. 

Gray-Dort Manufacturing Co., President. 

Toronto Mortgage Co., The, President. 

Trinity College, Member of Corporation. 

Wood & Kirkpatrick, Partner. 
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8. H. Logan 
Boy Scouts Association, Member Canadian General Council. 
Brazilian Traction Light & Power Co Ltd., Director. 
British America Assurance Co., Director. 
Western Assurance Co., Director. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce (California), The, Director. 
Canadian Red Cross Society, Toronto Branch, Member Wartime Council. 
Central Canada Loan & Savings Cce., Director. 
Chetwode Limited, President. 
Dominion Realty Co. Ltd., President. 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, The, Director. 
Maple Leaf Gardens Ltd., Director. 
National Trust Co. Ltd., Director. 
Salvation Army, The, Member Toronto Advisory Board. 
Toronto Savings & Loan Co, Director. 
Victory Aircraft Ltd., Director. 


H. R. MacMillan, C.B.E 
Australian British Columbia Shipping Co., President. 
British Columbia Packers Ltd., President. 


British Columbia Packers Association, The, President. 
British Columbia Packers (Ontario) Ltd., President. 
British Columbia Packers (Quebec) Ltd., President: 
British Columbia Fishing & Packing Co. Ltd., President. 
Delta Properties Ltd., President. 

Edmunds & Walker Ltd., President. 

Gordon, Powell & Co. Ltd., President. 

Gosse Packing Co. Ltd., President. 

Gregory & Co. Ltd., B., President. 

Henry & Son Ltd., Robert, President. 

Millerd Packing Co. Ltd., President. 

Packers Steamship Co. Ltd., The. President. 

Wallace Fisheries Ltd., President. 


British Columbia Power Corpn. Ltd., Director. 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, The, Member, National Board of Directors. 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, The, Member, Joint Can.-U.S. Committee. 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Ltd., Director. 

Vancouver Creosoting Co. Ltd., Director. 


Forest Investment Co. Ltd., Director. 

International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd, The. Director. 
Lions Gate Riding & Polo Club, Hon. Director. 

London & Western Trusts Co. Ltd., The, Vice-President. 
MacMillan Export Co. Ltd., H. R., President. 


Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. Lid., President. 

Alberni Pacific Transport Co. Ltd., President. 

Alberni Plywoods Ltd., President. 

Alpine Timber Co. Ltd., President. 

British Columbia Plywoods Ltd., President. 

British Columbia Plywoods (Manitoba) Ltd., President. 

British Columbia Plywoods (Ontario) Ltd., President. 

British Columbia Plywoods (Quebec) Ltd., ’ President. 

Campbell River Timber Co. Ltd., President. 

Canadian Lumber & Door Ltd, President. 

Canadian Transport Co. Ltd., President. 

Canadian White Pine Co. Ltd., President. 

Coast Mills Export Co. Ltd., President. 

MacMillan Export Co., US.A., H. R., President. 

MacMillan Export (Quebec) Ltd., H. R., President. 

MacMillan Industries Ltd., President. 

Mills & Packers Ltd., President. 

Nanoose Trucking Co. Ltd., President. 

Northwest Bay Logging Co. Ltd., President. 

North Island Trucking Co. Ltd., President. 

Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co. Ltd., President. 
Shaughnessy Heights Property Owners’ Assn., The, Member of Executive Committee. 
Sun Insurance Office Ltd., Member of Can. A dwistry Board. 
Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd., Director. 
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J.S. McLean 

Art Gallery of Toronto, Vice-President. 
Boston Conference on Distribution, Member, Nat’l Adv. Group. 
Branksome Hall, Director. 
British Columbia Packers Ltd., Director. 
Canada Packers Ltd., President. 

Canada Packers Inc., President. 

Canada Packers Pension Fund Society, President. 

Canadian Packing Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 

Collis Leather Co. Ltd., President. 

Davies Co. Inc., William, President. 

Columbia Warehouse Co. Inc., President. 

Davies Co. Ltd., The William, Vice-President. 

Gunns Ltd., President. 

Harris ‘Abattoir Co. Ltd., The, Vice-President. 

National Canned Meats Ltd., Vice-President. 

Ontario Fertilizers Ltd., Director. 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Mem. Adv. Council. 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Vice-Pres. Nat’] Council. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Member Executive Council. 
Canadian Red Cross Society, Ontario Division, Hon. Vice-President. 
Canadian Red Cross Society, North York Branch, Hon. President. 
Canadian Red Cross Society, Toronto Branch, Member Adv. Council. 
Glen Major Anglers Club, Director. 
Industrial Accidents Prevention Committee, Member. 
Massey Music Hall, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Sturgeon Realty Ltd., President. 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, Member Executive Board. 
Toronto Western Hospital, Director. 
Windsor Court Apartments Ltd., Director. 


A. N. Mitchell 
Canada Life Assurance Co., President. 
National Trust Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 


G. A. Morrow 
(British America Assurance Co., Vice-President. 
(Western Assurance Co., Vice-President. 
British Canadian Insurance Co., Vice-President. 
British Empire Assurance Co., Vice-President. 
Imperial Guarantee & Accident Insurance Co.), Vice-President. 
Burlington Steel Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Canadian Real Estate Co. Ltd., President. 
Central Canada Loan & Savings Co., President. 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, The, Chairman of Exec. Committee. 
National Trust Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Toronto General Hospital, Trustee. 
Toronto Savings & Loan Co., Director. 


John C. Newman 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone Co., Directar. 
Baldwins Ltd. (England), Director. 
Baldwins Montreal Ltd., President. 
Boys’ Farm & Training School, Director. 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Director. 
Carter White Lead Co. of Canada Ltd., Director. 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Montreal, Governor. 
General Steel Wares Ltd., President. 

GS.W. Acceptance Co. Ltd., President. 

McGill University, Governor. 
Mitchell & Co. Ltd., J. S., President. 
Montreal General Hospital, President. 
Montreal Trust Co., Director. 
Price Bros. & Co. Ltd., Director. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Ltd., The, Director. 
Verdun Protestant Hospital, President. 


I. Pitblado, K.C., LL.D. 
Brown & Rutherford Ltd., Director. 
Investors Syndicate of Canada Ltd., Director. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., Director. 
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Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Director. 

Northern Public Service Corpn. Ltd., Director. 

Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennest & Drummond-Hay, Senior Partner. 
Riverbend School for Girls, Governor. 

Speirs-Parnell Baking Co. Ltd., Director. 

Toronto General Trusts Corpn., Director. 

Winnipeg Electric Co., Director. 


The Honourable Donat Raymond 

Borden’s Ltd., Director. 
Borden Co. Ltd., The—Toronto, Director. 

Canada Cement Co. Ltd., Director. 
Canadian Arena Co., Director. 
Canadian International Paper Co., Director. 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Director. 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada, Director. 
General Steel Wares Ltd., Director. 
Homeopathic Hospital of Montreal, The, Governor. 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, The, Policy-Holders’ Director. 
Montreal Refrigerating & Storage Ltd., Director. 
Napierville Junction Railway Co., The, Director. 
National Breweries Ltd., Director. 
Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, Governor. 
Queen’s Hotel Ltd., Director. 
Saint-Jeanne d’Arc Hospital, Montreal, Governor. 
Trust General du Canada, Director. 
University of Montreal, Director. 


W. P. Riley 
heberatt Salts Ltd., President. 
Associated Reciprocal Underwriters, Director. 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Governor. 
Canadian Reciprocal Underwriters, Director. 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., President. 
Monarch Lumber Co. Ltd., Director. 
Northern Traders Ltd., Vice-President. 
Red & White Corporation Ltd., President. 
Red & White Corporation Inc., Director. 
Slocum-Bergren Company, Director. 
Toronto General Trusts Corpn., Member Adv. Committee, Winnipeg Br. 
Western Chamois Products Ltd., Director. 
Western Grocers Ltd., President and General Manager. 
Cooper Ltd., H. H., Vice-President. 
Dominion Fruit Ltd., President. 
Gateway Grocers Ltd., President. 
Malkin Co. Ltd., W. H., President. 
Manitoba Sugar Co. Ltd., Director. 


John Stuart 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., Director. 

Canada Life Assurance Co., Director. 

Chicago Daily News Co., Director. 

Committee for Economic Development, Trustee. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Director. 

First State Pawners Society, Director. 

International Harvester Co., Director. 

Lyon Lumber Co., The, Director. 

Northern Trust Co., The, Director. 

Princeton University, Trustee. 

Quaker Oats Co., The, Chairman of the Board. 
Aunt Jemima Mill & Elevator Co., Director. 
Monona Farms Co. (Wis), Director. 
Peterborough Hydraulic Power Co. Ltd. (Ont), President. 
Q. O. Chemical Company, The, President. 
Q.O. Ordnance Corporation, The, President. 
Quaker Oats of Canada Ltd., The, Director. 
Quaker Oats Ltd. (England), Director. 
Quaker Oats (France), Director. 

Ravenna Co. Ltd., (Family Corp), President. 

University of Chicago, The, Trustee. 
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H. M. Turner 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd., Vice-President. 

Canadian Edison Appliance Co. Ltd., President. 
Canadian General Electric Pension Trust, Trustee. 
Canadian General Electric Savings Plan, Trustee. 
Canadian Laco Lamp Co. Ltd., Director. 
Canadian Sunbeam Lamp Co. Ltd., President. 
Canadian Tungsten Lamp Co., President. 
Genelco Limited, Vice-President. 

Radio Valve Co. of Canada Ltd., Director. 


A. F. White 
Boone Dredging & Construction Co. Ltd., The C. S., Director. 
Canadian Mortgage Investment Co., The, Director. 
Confederation Life Association, Director. 
Debenture & Securities Corpn. of Canada, The, Director. 
Dominion & Anglo Investment Corpn. Ltd., Director. 
Dominion Holding Co. Ltd., President. 
Dominion Realty Co. Ltd., Director. 
Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd., President. 
Dominion Securities Corpn. (New York), President. 
General Shareholdings Corpn., Director. 
Gilman Inc., Ernest, Director. 
Hospital for Sick Children. Trustee. 
McGlashan, Clarke Co. Ltd., Director. 
Mohawk Corpn. Ltd., Director. 
National Investors Corpn., Director. 
Provincial Paper Ltd., Director. 
St. James Cathedral, Member Finance Committee. 
St. Lawrence Corpn. Ltd., Chairman of Board. 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., The, President. 
Dominion Lime Ltd., President. 
McCrea-Wilson Lumber Co. Ltd., President. 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co., Vice-President. 
St. Lawrence Sales Co. Ltd., President. 
Tourville Lumber Mills Co., President. 


Sangamo Co. Ltd., Director. 

Toronto Mortgage Co., The, Director. 
Tri-Continental Corporation, Director. 
Trinity College, Member of Corporation. 
Trusts & Guarantee Co. Ltd., The, President. 
Union Gas Company of Canada Ltd., Director. 
White & Haldenby, Partner. 


The Right Honourable Sir Thomas White, G.C.M.G., P.C. 

Brazilian Traction Light & Power Co. Ltd., Director. 
Rio de Janeiro Tramway Light & Power Co. Ltd., The, Director. 
Sao Paulo Tramway Light & Power Co. Ltd., The, Director. 

Canada Life Assurance Co., Policy-holders’ Director. 

Dominion Realty Co. Ltd., Director. 

National Trust Co. Ltd., Vice-President. 

Steel Company of Canada Ltd., The, Director. 


A. V. Young 

Bituminous Spraying & Contracting Co. Ltd., Director. 

Canada Crushed Stone Co. Ltd., President. 

Canadian Red Cross Society, Hamilton Branch, Vice-President. 

Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd., Vice-President. ) 
Turner Company of Canada Ltd., J. Spencer, Director. 

Duro Aluminum Ltd., Vice-President. 

Duro Metal Wares Ltd., Director. 

Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., The, President and Gen. Manager. 
Trent Cotton Co. Ltd., President. 

Landed Banking & Loan Co., Vice-President. 

Peninsular Products Ltd., President. 

Remington Rand Ltd., Director. 

Storms Contracting Co. Ltd., Director. 

Tamahaac Club of Hamilton, Governor. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Heap OFFICE 
Montrear, February 7, 1944. 
The Honourable the MINISTER oF FINANCE, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—Complying with the requirements of Section 113, Subsection 2, of the Bank Act, 
I have the honour to inform you that at the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
this bank held on January 138th last, the following were elected Directors for the ensuing 


year :— 
W. F. Angus 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Bennett, P.C. 
John Burns 
Harold Crabtree, C.B.E. 
Arthur Cross 
G. A. Dobbie 
Sydney G. Dobson 
J. D. Johnson 
Ray Lawson, O.B.E. 
N. L. Leach 
Gordon W. MacDougall, K.C. 
W. H. Malkin 
G. MacGregor Mitchell 
G. H. Montgomery, K.C. 
John S. Norris : 
Lt.-Col. W. E. Phillips, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. 
Conrad 8. Riley 
Howard P. Robinson 
John T. Ross 
Paul F. Sise 
G. Harrison Smith 
Cyril W. Stairs 
James McG. Stewart, C.B.E., K.C. 
W. Taylor-Bailey 
Norman Urquhart 
Morris W. Wilson 
Arthur B. Wood 
Hon. William C. Woodward 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. Morris W. Wilson was re-elected 
President, and Messrs. W. F. Angus and S. G. Dobson Vice-Presidents. 

We are enclosing return with the name and address of each Director, together with a list 
of the banks, firms, companies and corporations of which they are directors or partners. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
r Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd). S. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager 


William F. Angus, Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 280, Montreal. 
Agency of Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd. 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Canadian General Transit Company Limited. 
Canadian Locomotive Co. Ltd. 

Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. 

Dominion Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 
Dominion Hoist and Shovel Co. Ltd. 
Eastern Canada Steel and Iron Works, Ltd. 
Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Intercolonial Coal Company 

Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Cons. 
Montreal Trust Company. 

North American Telegraph Co. Ltd. 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd. 

Robb Engineering Works, Ltd. 

Sault Structural Steel Co. Ltd. 

United Shipyards, Ltd. 

Walmsley & Co. (Canada) Ltd., Chas. 
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Rt. Hon. the Viscount Bennett, P.C., K.C., Juniper Hill, Mickleham, Surrey, England. 
The E. B. Eddy Company Ltd. 
The Weston Biscuit Company (Wales) Ltd. 


John Burns, % Burns & Co. Ltd., Catgary, Alberta. 
Burns & Company, Ltd. 
Burns Foundation, Ltd. 
Burns Holdings, Ltd., P. 
Burns Ranches, Ltd., P. 
Consolidated Fruit Co. Ltd. 
Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd. 
Metals, Ltd. 
? Palm Dairies, Ltd. 
Burns Coal Mines Litd., P. 


(This list amended under covering letter dated Feb. 2st, 1944, by adding Burns Coal 
Mines Ltd. and removing Associated Dairies Ltd. and Burns Agencies Ltd.) 


Harold ss CBE., Allied War Supplies Corporation, 1235 McGill College Avenue, 
ontreal. 
Adams Paper Co. Inc. (Wells River, Vt.). 
Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Allied War Supplies Corporation. 
Buntin Gillies & Co. Ltd. 
Canada Paper Company. 
Canada Paper “Wholesale” Ltd. 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Ltd. 
Don Valley Paper Company, Ltd. 
Empire Cotton Mills, Ltd. 
Federal Paper Co. Ltd. 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. 
Fraser Paper, Ltd. 
Fraser Realties, Ltd. 
Halls Paper Co. Ltd., Fred W. 
Kilgour’s Ltd. 
Montreal Trust Company. 
Restigouche Company, Ltd. 
Schofield Paper Company, Ltd. 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Howard. 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
Woods Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


Arthur Cross, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal. 
Acadia Coal Co. Ltd. 
Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
Canadian Bridge Company. 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd. 
Canadian Steel Corporation. . 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Co. Ltd. 
Cruizer Shipping Company. 
Cumberland Rly. & Coal Co. 
Dominion Coal Co.; Ltd. 
Dominion Shipping Company. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd. 
Eastern Car Co. Ltd. 
Empire Housing Company. 
Essex Terminal Railway. 
Globe Industries, Ltd. 
Graham Nail & Wire Products, Ltd. 
Halifax Shipyards, Ltd. 
Montreal Trust Company. 
McLeod River Hard Coal Co. (1941) Ltd. 
Napierville Junction Railway 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Ltd. 
Peck Rolling Mills, Ltd. 
Pender & Company, Jas. 
St. Lawrence Wire Co. 
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Sarnia Fence Company. 

Seaboard Power Corporation. 

Security Fence Company. 

Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

Sydney & Louisburg Railway. 

Sydney Lumber Company. 

Trenton Industries, Ltd. 

Trenton Steel Works, Ltd. 

Vancouver Island Coals Ltd. 

Wellex Securities, Ltd. 

Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
G. A. Dobbie, Esq., Galt, Ont. 

British American Oil Company, Ltd.. 

Canadian Brass Company, Ltd. 

Cockshutt Plow Co., Ld. 

Dominion Life Assurance Company. 

Frost & Wood Co., Ltd. 

Gypsum Lime & Alabastine, Ltd. 

Lake Erie & Northern Rlwy. Co. 

Mercury Mills, Ltd. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company. 

Newlands & Co. Ltd. 

Slingsby Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

United Corporations, Ltd. 

Waterloo Trusts and Savings Company. 


Sydney G. Dobson, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
Montreal Trust Company. 


John D. Johnson, Canada Cement Company, Ltd., Canada Cement Building, Montrea! 
Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd. 
Canada Cement Transport, Ltd. 
Canadian Foreign Investment Corporation, Ltd. 
Citadel Merchandising Co. Ltd. 
Globe Indemnity Company of Canada. 
- Ingonish Gypsum Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co. Ltd., (Canadian Board). 
Liverpool-Manitoba Assurance Company. 
Montreal Trust Company. 
National Cement Company. 
National Liverpool Insurance Company. 
Niagara Peninsula Railway Company. 
) Nova Scotia Gypsum Company, Ltd. 
) Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
| St. Lawrence Land Company. 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Howard. 
Thurlow Railway Company. 


Ray Lawson, O.B.E., Lawson & Jones, Ltd., London, Ont. 
Canadian Sales Check Book Co., Ltd. 
Dominion Warehousing Company, Ltd. 
Federal Aircraft, Ltd. 
Fireproof Warehouses, Ltd. 
Granger-Taylor, Ltd. 
Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., The. 
Hyman Company, Ltd., The C. S. 
International Lithographing Company Ltd. 
Lawson & Jones, Ltd. 
Lawson Lithographing & Folding Box Co. Ltd. 
London & Western Trusts Co., Ltd., The. 
Maritime Paper Products, Ltd., The. 
Mortimer, Ltd. 
Northern Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 
Royal Print & Litho. Co. Ltd., The. 
Strike-Rite Matches, Ltd. 
Toronto General Insurance Company. 
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Norman L. Leach, Searle Grain Company, Ltd., 365 Grain Exchange Building, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Grain Insurance & Guarantee Company. 
Home Grain Company, Ltd. 
Leach Investments, Ltd. 
Manitoba Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Royal Trust Company—Member, Winnipeg Advisory Board. 
Searle Farms. 
Searle Grain Company, Ltd. 
Searle Securities Company, Ltd. 
Searle Terminal, Ltd. 


Gordon W. MacDougall, K.C., Aldred Building, Montreal. 
Canadian Ecuadorian Cacao Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Light & Power Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Marconi Company, Ltd. 

Canmar Investment Company, Ltd. 
Clarendon Plantations, Ltd. 

MacDougall, Macfarlane, Scott & Hugessen. 
Merck & Company, Ltd. 

Montreal Tramways Company. 

Montreal Trust Company. 

Morant Steamship Company, Ltd. 

St. Catharine Estates, Ltd. 

Shawinigan Water & Power Company. 
United Securities, Ltd. 


W. H. Malkin, “Southland”, Kerrisdale, Vancouver, BC. 
B.C. Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Reciprocal Underwriters (Member, Advisory Committee) 
Coalmont Collieries, Ltd. 
Dominion Life Assurance Company. 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company. 


G. MacG. Mitchell, 85 Victoria Road, Halifax, NS. 
Avon River Power Company, Ltd. 
Barrington Electric Company, Ltd., The. 
British Aeroplane Engines, Ltd. 
Canadian Wright, Ltd. 
Chester Light & Power Company, Ltd. 
Edison Electric Light & Power Company of Springhill. 
Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Foundation Maritime, Ltd. . 
International Power Company, Ltd. 
Maritime Towing & Salvage, Ltd. 
Milton Hydro-Electric Company, Ltd., The. 
Mitchell & Sons, Ltd., G. P. 
Nova Scotia Light & Power Company, Ltd. 
Western Nova Scotia Electric Company, Ltd. 


G. H. Montgomery, K.C., Montgomery, McMichael, Common, Howard, Forsyth & Ker, 
360 St. James Street, West, Montreal. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Co. 
Building Products, Ltd. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Lake Carriers. 
Canadian Light & Power Company. 
Canadian Spool Cotton Company. 
Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation. 
Halifax Shipyards, Ltd. 
Hillerest-Mohawk Corporation. 
Investment Bond & Share Corporation. 
Keystone Transports, Ltd. 
Lewis, Apedaile & Hanson, Inc. 
Montgomery, McMichael, Common, Howard, Forsyth & Ker. 
Montreal Coke and Manufacturing Company. 
Montreal Island Power Company. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons. 
Montreal Tramways Company. 
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Montreal Trust Company. 

North American Life Assurance Company. 
Pemberton Smith & Company. 

Provincial Transport Company. 

Trenton Steel Works, Ltd. 

United Corporations, Ltd. 

United Securities, Ltd. 


John S. Norris, Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons., 107 Craig Street, West, Montreal. 
Allied War Supplies Corporation. 
Beauharnois Land Company. 
Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Company. 
Canadian Light & Power Company. 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing & Power Company. 
Coteau Rapids Transmission Company Ltd. 
Equity Securities Corporation. 
Hydro-Electric Bond & Share Corporation, 
Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
Industrial Development & Service Co. ae 
Keystone Transports, Ltd. 
Lachine Rapids Hydraulic & Land Co. 
Marquette Construction Corporation. 
Montreal Coke & Manufacturing Company. 
Montreal Gas Company. 
Montreal Island Power Company. 
Montreal Land & Development Co. Ltd. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated. 
Montreal & St. Lawrence Light & Power Co. 
Montreal Trust Company. 
Norfolk Investors Limited. 
Provincial Light, Heat & Power Company. 
Quebec-New England Hydro-Electric Corporation. 
Realties Securities, Limited. — | 
Royal Electric Company. 
Standard Light & Power Company. 
Tram & Power Limited. 
Union Investors Limited. 
United Securities Limited. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Phillips, C.B.E., DS.O., M.C., Oshawa, Ont. 
Canadian Industrial Investments Ltd. 
Cutting Tools & Gauges Ltd. 
Duplate Canada Limited. 

Duplate Tool & Die Ltd. 
Duplate (Windsor) Ltd. 
Fiberglass Canada Limited. 
Massey-Harris Company, Ltd. 
Phillips Company Limited, W. E. 
Phillips Glass Co. Ltd.. W. E. 
Research Enterprises, Limited. 
Rogers Majestic Limited. 

Safety Glass Standards Ltd. 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. 
Trusts & Guarantee Co. Ltd., The. 


C. S. Riley, The Northern Trusts Company, Winnipeg, Man. 
Beaver Lumber Company. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Company, The. 
Canadian Indemnity Company, The. 
Galt Ltd., G. F. & J. 
Great West Life Assurance Company. 
Hudson’s Bay Company—Member of Can. Comm. and of London Board. 
Insurance & General Agency, Ltd. 
Northern Trusts Company, The. 
Winnipeg Electric Company. 


Howard P. Robinson. The New Brunswick Telephone Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 
Bathurst Power & Paper Company. 
Canadian International Paper Company. 
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Canadian Press. 

Eastern Canada Coastal Steamships Ltd. 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation. 
Maritime Publishing Company. 
Maritime Trust Company, The. 

New Brunswick Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
New Brunswick Cold Storage Co. Ltd., The. 
New Brunswick Publishing Co. Ltd., The. 
New Brunswick Telephone Co. Ltd., The. 
R. D. Robinson Publishing Co. 

St. Martins Telephone Company. 


John T. Ross, 110 St. Peter Street, Quebec City. 
Quebec Fire Assurance Company. 
Ross Brothers & Company, Ltd. 


Paul F. Sise, Room 1600 Beaver Hall Building, Montreal. 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation, Ltd. 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. 

Campbell Finance Corporation, Ltd. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 

Canadian Radio Patents, Ltd. 

Carter White Lead Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd 

Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 

Dominion Sound Equipment, Ltd. 

Industrial Acceptance Corporation 

Industrial Factors Corporation 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Laurentian Invesment Company 

Montreal Trust Company 

Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 

North American Telegraph Co., Ltd. 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co., Ltd. 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Thermionics, Ltd. 


G. Harrison Smith, Imperial Oil Limited, 56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Andian National Corporation, Ltd. 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
Canadian General Investments, Ltd. 
Dalhousie Oil Company 
Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Imperial Oil, Limited 
Imperial Pipe Line Company 
International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
Northwest Company 
Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
Royalite Oil Company 
Standard Radio, Ltd. 
Tropical Oil Company 


Cyril W. Stairs, Messrs. Wm. Stairs Son & Morrow, Halifax, NS. 
Consumers Cordage Co. Ltd. 
Eastern Trust Company 
Moirs Limited 
Nova Scotia #17 Elementary Flying Training Schoo! Limited 
Wm. Stairs Son & Morrow, Ltd. 


Jas. McG. Stewart, C.B.E., K.C., “ Braemar,” Cobourg Road, Halifax, NS. 
Anglo-Canadian Securities Corporation 
Associated Investors, Ltd. 
Avon River Power Company, Ltd. 
Barrington Electric Co. Ltd. 
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Brandram-Henderson, Ltd. 

Canada Cement. Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Apartment Company, Ltd. 
Chester Electric Company, Ltd. 

Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Co. Ltd. 
Edison Electric Light Company, Ltd. 
Great Eastern Corporation, Ltd. 

Lilla B., Ltd. 

Lovat Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Loyalist Shipping Company, Ltd. 
Maritime Fish Corporation Limited 
Maritime-National Fish, Ltd. 

Maritime Paper Products, Ltd. 

Maritime Steel and Foundries, Ltd. 
Markland Shipping Company, Ltd. 
Mersey Paper Company, Ltd. 

Mersey Shipping Company, Ltd. 

Moirs Limited 

Montreal Trust Company 

National Fish Company Limited, The 
Nellie C., Ltd. 

Nova Scotia Construction Company, Ltd. 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company, Ltd. 
Provincial Investments, Ltd. 

Provincial Oils Limited 

Rover Shipping Company, Ltd. 

Stewart, Smith, MacKeen & Rogers 
Super-Service Stations Ltd. 

United Service Corporation, Ltd. 
Western Nova Scotia Electric Co. Ltd. 


W. Taylor-Bailey, Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, P.O. Box 280, Montreal. 


Dominion Bridge Company, Limited 
Dominion Engineering Company, Limited 
Dominion Engineeering Works, Ltd. 
Dominion Hoist and Shovel Co. Ltd. 
Eastern Canada Steel and Iron Works 
Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd. 

Mitchell Co. Ltd., The Robt. 

National Breweries Ltd., The 

National Drug and Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Robb Engineering Works, Ltd. 

St. Lawrence Yacht Company Limited 

St. Maurice Valley Cotton Company Ltd. 
Sault Structural Steel Co. Ltd. 

United Shipyards Ltd. 

Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd., The 

Walsh Company Limited, R. F. 


Norman C. Urquhart, 15 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont 


Aunor Gold Mines Ltd. 

Canada China Clay & Silica Company. 
Chartered Trust & Executor Company. 
Forty-four Mines, Ltd. 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

San Antonio Gold Mines Ltd. 
Simpsons, Limited. 


M. W. Wilson, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 


Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Company. 
Berksco Investments, Ltd. 

British Columbia Power Corporation, Ltd. 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd. 

Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Capital Investment Corporation of Montreal, Ltd., The. 


Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd. 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada. 
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Dominion Bridge Company Ltd. 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 
Domwide Land & Development, Ltd. 
Glenora Securities, Inc. 

Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons. 
Montreal Trust Company. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. The. 

Ogilvie Grain Company, Ltd. 

Shawinigan Water & Power Company, The. 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


Arthur B. Wood, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Dominion SAU ATG, Montreal 


Crown Trust Company. 

Phoenix Assurance Company of London, England. 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Howard. 

Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


Hon. W. C. Woodward, Government House, Victoria, B.C. 


Britalwood Limited. 

Neon Products of Western Canada, ee. 
Union Steamships, Limited. 

Woodward Holdings, Ltd. 

Woodward, Limited, C. 

Woodward Stores, Ltd. 

Woodwards Consolidated, Ltd. 


THE DOMINION BANK 
ToronTo, 2, 21st December, 1943. 


W.C. Cuarkx, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Finance, 


Department of Fi inance, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Smr,—In conformity with Section 113, Subsection 2, ofthe Bank Act, I beg to 
advise you that at the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of The:-Dominion Bank, 
held on the 8th instant, the following were elected Directors for the. eamUne year:— . 


C. A. Bogert, 405 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto. 

Col. The Hon. Dr. H. A. Bruce, M.P., 134 Bloor St. E., Toronto. 
C. H. Carlisle, 600 Dominion Bank Bldg. . Toronto. 

R. Y. Eaton, The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Riv: Gourley, Beaver Lumber Co. Ltd, Winnipeg. 

Col. The Hon. E. W. Hamber, 540 West Pender St., Vancouver, Do 
D. M. Hogarth, C.M.G., 28 King St. West, Toronto. 

J.M. Mackie, 980 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 

A. C. Matthews, 1702 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. 

R.S. McLaughlin, General Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa. 

F. Gordon Osler, 21 Jordan St., Toronto. 

Jos. M. Pigott, Pigott Construction Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 

Robert Rae, The Dominion Bank, Toronto. 

J. Allan Ross, 235 Carlaw Ave., Toronto. 

C. B. Shields, Loblaw Groceterias Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

H. H. Williams, 565 Avenue Road, Toronto. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, Mr. C. H. Carlisle was elected President, 
Mr. C. A. Bogert, Chairman of the Board, and Messrs. R. S. McLaughlin and. Robert Rae, 
Vice-Presidents of the Bank. 

I enclose a list of the Banks, firms, companies and corporations with which each of the 
above Directors is connected. 


Encl. 
(This list was amended in January, 1944, to include Mr. John David Eaton and Mr. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) R. RAE, 
General Manager. 


Arthur W. Holmested, K.C.—see letters dated January 21 and January 20 respectively.) 
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BANKS, FIRMS, COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS WITH WHICH EACH OF 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE DOMINION BANK IS CONNECTED—1944 


Bogert, C. A— 
Chairman of the Board, The Dominion Bank. 
Director, Canada Life Assurance Co., The, Toronto. 
Member of Advisory Committee, Federation for Community Service, Toronto. 
Member of the Canadian and Toronto Advisory Boards, The Salvation Army. 
Director, St. Johns Convalescent Hospital, Newtonbrook, Ont. 
Member of Committee of Direction, United Welfare Fund of Toronto. 
Member of Advisory Board, West End Creche, The, Toronto. 


Bruce, Colonel The Hon. Dr. H. A., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) LL.D., M.P— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Vice-President, Canadian Mineral Equities Ltd. 
President, Federal Fire Insurance Co. 
Vice-President, Trusts & Guarantee Co. Ltd. 
Governor, University of Toronto. 
Director, Wellington Fire Insurance Co. 
Director, Wellesley Hospital Ltd. 


Carlisle, C. H.— 
President, The Dominion Bank. 
President, Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Director, Canadian General Investments Ltd. 
Director, Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal. 
Chairman, Finance Committee and Director, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada Limited, The, Toronto. 
Director, Montreal Trust Company, Montreal. 
President, Wellesley Hospital Ltd. 


Eaton, R. wr 
President, The Eaton Knitting Co. Limited. 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Trustee, Toronto General Hospital. 
Governor, Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Director, National Trust Company, Limited. 
Honorary Vice-President, The Art Gallery of Toronto. 
Member of Executive Committee, Y.M.C.A. National War Services Committee, 


Gourley, R. J— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
President, Beaver Lumber Company, Limited. 
Director, Home Investment & Savings Association, The. 
Member, Canadian Committee, Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Director, Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works Limited. 
Director, Monarch Life Assurance Company, The. 
Director, Northern Trusts Company, The. 
Director, Western Steel Products Corporation, Lid. 
Associate Companies of Beaver Lumber Co., Ltd. 

President, Anderson Lumber Company Limited. 
President, Beaver (Aiberta) Lumber Limited. 
President, Bell Lumber Company Limited. 
President, Brown Lumber Limited, J. E. 
President, Cadillac Lumber Company Limited 
President, Crowe Company Limited, J. J. 
President, Frontier Lumber Company Limited. 

\ President, Macdonald Lumber Limited, A. F. 

| President, McDiarmid Lumber Company Limited. 
President, Model Hardwares Limited. 
President, Taylor Lumber Company Limited. 
President, Tripp Lumber Company Limited. 
Director, Western Manufacturing Company Limited. 
President, Empire Sash & Door Co. Ltd. 


Hamber, Colonel The Hon. E. W., LL.D— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Director, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
President, Consolidated Estates Limited. 
Director, Greencroft Stables Limited. 
President, Hastings Sawmill Company Limited. 
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President and Managing Director, London & Canadian Investment Company 
Limited. 

President, Middlesboro Collieries Limited. 

Director, Minnekhada Stock Farms Limited. 

Director, Pacific Mills Limited. 

Director, Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 

Vice-President, Yale Development Co. Limited. 


Hogarth, D. M., C.M.G.— 


Mackie, J. M— 


Director, The Dominion Bank. 

President, Central Porcupine Mines Limited. 
Director, Coniaurum Mines Ltd. 

President, Little Long Lac Gold Mines Limited. 
Director, Maclueod-Cockshutt Gold Mines Limited. 
Director, Madsen Red Lake Guld Mines Limited. 
President, Mercury Gold Mines Limited. 
President, Montclerg Mines Limited. 

President, Nicholson Gold Mines Limited. 
Director, Nipissing Mines Company Limited. 
Vice-President, Oklend Gold Mines Limited. 
Director, Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C. Ltd. 
Director, Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited. 
Director, South American Gold Areas Ltd. 
President, Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited. 
Director, Sudbury Basin Mines Ltd. 

Director, Sudbury Diamond Drilling Co. Ltd. 
Vice-President, Transcontinental Resources Ltd. 
President, Transcontinental Timber Co. Ltd. 
Director, Ventures Limited. 


Director, The Dominion Bank. 

President, Brinton-Peterboro Carpet Co. Ltd. 
President, Canadian Converters’ Co. Ltd. 
Vice-President, Belding-Corticelli Ltd. 
Director, Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 
Director, Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Director, Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co. of Montreal Ltd. 

Managing Director, Hillcrest Collieries Limited (In receivership). 


Matthews, A. C.— 


Director, The Dominion Bank. 

Vice-President, Blue Ribbon Corporation Limited. 
President, Canada Malting Co. Limited. 

Director, Canada North-West Land Company, Ltd. 
Director, Canadian Surety Company. 

Director, Confederation Life Association, The. 

Director, Kirkland Lake Gold Mines Lid. 

Director, Northern Canada Mining Corporation. 

Director, St. Johns Convalescent Hospital. 

Vice-President, Winnipeg Western Land Corporation, Ltd. 


McLaughlin, R. S— 


Vice-President, The Dominion Bank. 

Director, Cadillac Motor Car Company of Canada Limited. 
Director, Canadian General Electric Company, Limited. 
President,:Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited. 
Director, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Director, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
President, General Motors of Canada, Limited. 

President, General Motors Products of Canada, Limited. 
Vice-President, General Motors Corporation (US.A.) 
Director, Granite Club Ltd. 

Director, International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited. 
Director, Long Point_Company. 

Director, McIntyre-Porcupine Mines Ltd. 

President, McLaughlin Motor Car Company, Limited. 
Director, Moore Corporation, Limited. 

Director, Ontario Jockey Club. 

President, Olds Motor Works of Canada Limited. 

President, Pontiac Motor Company of Canada Limited. 
Director, Royal Trust Company. 

Director, Seigniory Club. 


—_ 
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Osler, F. Gordon— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
President, Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation. 
President, Canada Permanent Trust Company, The. 
Vice-President, Canada North West Land Co. Ltd., The. 
Vice-President, Canada Saskatchewan Land Co. Ltd. 
Chairman of the Board, Canadian Surety Company. 
Director, Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Ltd. 
Director, Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Can. Ltd. 
Director, Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, The. 
Vice-President, Humber River Real Estate Company. 
Vice-President, Manufacturers Life Insurance Company. 
Executor, Mrs. Eliza Smith Estate. 
Partner, Osler & Hammond. 
Trustee, Royal Ontario Museum. 
Executor, R. A. Smith Estate. 
Executor, Sir Edmund B. Osler Estate. 
Director, Steel Company of Canada Limited, The. 
Member, Synod of the Diocese of Toronto Investment Committee, The. 
Trustee, Toronto General Hospital. 
Member of Corporation, Trinity College. 
Member of Governing Body, Trinity College School. 
Governor, University of Toronto. 
Vice-President, Wellesley Hospital Limited, The. 
President, Winnipeg Western Land Corporation Ltd. 


Pigott, Joseph M.— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Director, Atlas Steels Limited. 
Director, Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
Director, Consolidated Fire & Casualty Insurance Company, Toronto. 
Director, Landed Banking & Loan Company, The, Hamilton. 
President, Pigott Construction Co, Limited, Hamilton. 
President, Pigott Realty Limited, Hamilton. 
President, Wartime Housing Limited. 


Rae, Robert— 
Vice-President, The Dominion Bank. 
Vice-President, Penny Bank of Ontario. 
Chairman of the Board, Granite Club Limited. 
Vice-President, Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
President, St. Andrew’s Society of Toronto. 


Ross, J. Allan— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Trustee, Hospital for Sick Children. 
President, General Manager and Director, Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company Limited of 
Canada. 


Shields, C. B— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Director, Canada Bread Co. Limited. 
Director, Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd. 
Vice-President and General Manager, Loblaw Groceterias Co. Limited. 


Williams, H. H— 
Director, The Dominion Bank. 
Hon. Chairman, Hospital for Sick Children. 
Director, Imperial Life Assurance Company. 


THE DOMINION BANK 
Toronto, 21st January, 1944. 
W. C. Crark, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Str,—In conformity with Section 113, Subsection 2, of the Bank Act, I beg to advise 
you that at a meeting of the Directors of The Dominion Bank held on the 20th instant, 
Mr. John David Eaton was elected a Director of the Bank. 

I enclose a list of the Banks, firms, companies, and corporations with which he is 
connected. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) R. RAE, 
General Manager. 
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John David Eaton—Toronto 
The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., President. 
The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., of Montreal, President. 
The T. Eaton Maritimes Ltd., President. 
The Canadian Department Stores Ltd., President. 
The T. Eaton Drug Co. Ltd., President. 
The T. Eaton Life Assurance Company, President. 
The T. Eaton Realty Co. Ltd., President. 
The T. Eaton Co. Western Ltd., President. 
The Canadian National Exhibition, Honorary Director. 
The Air Cadet League of Canada, Director. 
Wartime Council (Toronto branch), Can. Red Cross Society, Member. 
National Research Council (War Technical and Scientific Dev’t Com.), Honorary 
Member. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


Toronto, 20th January, 1944. 


W. C. Crark, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In conformity with Section 113, Subsection 2, of the Bank Act, I beg to advise 
you that at a meeting of the Directors of The Dominion Bank held on the 14th instant, 
Mr. Arthur W. Holmested, K.C. was elected a Director of the Bank. 


I enclose a list of the Banks, firms, companies and corporations with which he is 
connected. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sged.) R. RAE, 
General Manager. 


Arthur W. Holmested, K.C—Toronto. 
Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., President. 
Page-Hersey Export Co. Ltd., President. 
Page-Hersey Trading Co. Ltd., President. 
Nepage Securities Ltd., President. 
Dominion Telegraph Securities Ltd., President. 
Anthes-Imperial Ltd., Director. 
Canada Bread Co. Ltd., Director. 
Central Porphyry Contacts Ltd., Director. 
Continental Kirkland Mines Ltd., Director. 
Empire-Hanna Coal Co. Ltd., Director. 
Imperial Iron Corpn. Ltd., Director. 
Lombard Realty Co. Ltd., Director. 
Morrison Brass Corpn. Ltd., Director. 
Port Hope Sanitary Mfg. Co. Ltd., Director. 
The James Morrison Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., Director. 
Toburn Gold Mines Ltd., Director. 
Holmested, Sutton, Hill & Kemp, Senior Partner. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
MonrreaL, January 10, 1944. 
To the Honourable the Minister of Finance, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


Sir,—We wish to inform you that the Shareholders of this Bank, at the Annual General 
Meeting held on the 8th instant, elected as Directors the following duly qualified Shareholders: 


Mr. L. J. Adjutor Amyot 
The Honourable C. P. Beaubien 
Mr. Armand Chaput 

Mr. Auguste Desilets, K.C. 
*Sir George Garneau 

Mr. C. E. Gravel 

Mr. Chas. Laurendeau, K.C. 
Mr. Beaudry Leman 

Mr. A. J. Major 

The Honourable Jacob Nicol 
Mr. Leo G. Ryan 
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At a meeting of the Board which took place at the issue of the Annual Meeting, the 
Directors Elected Mr. Beaudry Leman as President and Managing Director of the Bank, 
Sir George Garneau and Mr. Chas. Laurendeau, K.C., as Vice Presidents. 


We are enclosing herewith a copy of the Rae of attendance of the Directors of the 
Bank at meetings of the Board during the last financial year. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Sgd.) LEON LORRAIN, 
General Secretary. 
(*Sir George Garneau died February, 1944.) 


(This list was amended in May, 1944, to include the name of Mr. Jean-Marie Dessureault 
elected to the Board of Directors to fill the vacancy created by the death of Sir George 
Garneau—see letter of May 12, 1944, attached.) 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
May 12, 1944. 
To the Honourable the MINIster or FINANCE, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—We wish to inform you that, at a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Bank, 
held this morning at Montreal and at which a legal quorum was present, Mr. Jean-Marie 
Dessureault, of Quebec City, was elected to the Board of Directors to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Sir George Garneau. 

Mr. Dessureault is president of J. M. Dessureault Inc. and of J. M. Dessureault Lumber . 
Co. and director of Quebec Land Co. and of La Caisse d’Economie Notre-Dame de Quebec. 

Mr. Dessureault’s address is 170, rue de la Canardiere, Quebec City. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Se¢d.) LEON LORRAIN, 
General Secretary. 


Mr. Jean-Marie Dessureault, 170 rue de la Canardiere, Quebec City. 
J. M. Dessureault Inc. 
J. M. Dessureault Lumber Co. 
Quebee Land Company. 
La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Quebec. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


Directors Elected at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders held on the 
8th January, 1944 


Names of Directors—Address—Banks, firms, companies or corporations of which a director 
or partner. 


Mr. L. J. Adjutor Amyoct, 45 Dorchester St., Quebec— 
Dominion Corset Co. Ltd. 
Quebec Box Co. Ltd. 
Canada Corset Steel & Wire Co. 
Compagnie de placements St. Georges Ltee. 
Compagnie Charest Ltee. 
Compagnie Amyot Ltee. 
Compagnie Dorchester Ltee. 
General Trust of Canada. 
Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Que. 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
Holt Renfrew & Co. Ltd. 
National Battlefields Commission. 
(List amended Feb. 25, 1944, by adding The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada.) 


Senator C. P. Beaubien, 84 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal— 
L. G. Beaubien & Cie. Ltee. 
Beaubien Ltee. 
British American Oil Co. Ltd 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. 
Canndian Steel Foundries Ltd. 
The Pratt & Letchworth Co. Ltd. 
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*Compagnie d’assurance_du Canada. 

Credit Foncier Franco-Canadien. 

Dominion Steel & Coal Cpn. Ltd. 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. 

Beaubien, Gadbois Dufresne 

Halifax Shipyards. 

James Pender Company. 

(*English translation: Fire Insurance Co. of Canada—according to information 
received from Dept. of Insurance.) 


Mr. Armand Chaput, Couvrette-Sauriol Ltee, 50 de Bresoles St., Montreal— 
Commonwealth African Ltd. 
Couvrette-Sauriol Ltee. 
Bd. of Governors of Notre-Dame Hosp. 
Royal Automobile Club. 


Mr. Auguste Desilets, K.C., Grand’Mere, P.Q.— 
Desilets et Deshaies. 
Siscoe Gold Mines Ltd. 
Siscoe Metals Ltd. 


+Sir George Garneau, 71 Dalhousie St., Quebec— 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Caisse d’Economie Notre-Dame de Quebec. 
Donnacona Paper Co. 
Garneau Limitee. 
Trust General du Canada. 
(+Died February, 1944.) 


Mr. C. E. Gravel, 34 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal— 
Canada Linseed Oil Mills Ltd. 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd. ; EA 


Manufacturers Holdings Ltd. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 
Montreal Tramways Co. Ltd. 
Belding-Corticelli Co. Ltd. 


Mr. C. Laurendeau, K.C., 84 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal— 
Laurendeau & Laurendeau. 
The Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
Societe Nationale d’Assurances. 
Societe Nationale de Fiducie. 
Trust General du Canada. 


Mr. Beaudry Leman, 112 St. James St. W., Montreal— 
Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Ltd. 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corp. 
Fairchild Aircraft Co. 
Trust General du Canada. 
Montreal Tramways Company. 
Napierville Junction Railway Co. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Provineial Transport Company. 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 


Mr. A. J. Major, 175 Wilbrod St., Ottawa— 
National Grocers Co. Ltd. 
Capital Trust Corporation. 
Rose Gold Mining Co. Ltd. 
Pigeon & Major Ltd. 

Cie Beigo-Canadienne de Credit 
Major Investments Ltd. 

United Provinces Ins. Co. 
Ottawa Car & Aircraft Ltd 
Ottawa Electric Rly. Co. 
Consul de Belgique. 


OO EEE Ore 
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Hon. Jacob Nicol, 4 Wellington St. South, Sherbrooke, P.Q.— 
Continental Life Insurance Co. 
La Cie Mutuelle du Commerce contre l’incendie. 
La Mercantile. 
La Compagnie d’Assurance Canadienne Nationale. 
La Tribune Limitee. 
L’Evenement Limitee. 
Le Nouvelliste Limitee. 
Le Soleil Limitee. 
Missisquoi & Rouville Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Quebec Apartments Ltd. 
Sherbrooke Trust Company. 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke Insurance Co. 
The Sterling Insurance Co. of Canada. 
Trust General du Canada. 
Wellington Fire Insurance Co. 
Southern Canada Power Co. 


Mr. Leo G. Ryan, 378 St. Paul St. West, Montreal— 
Canadian Reciprocal Underwriters. 
Chemicals Limited. 
Fairchild Aircraft Ltd. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Ltd. 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd. 
Smith & Nephew Ltd. 
The Wingate Chemical Co. Ltd. 
Trust General du Canada. 
Zinc Oxide Company. 


Given at Montreal, under the hand of the General Secretary of the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, this 24th day of January, 1944. 


(Sgd.) LEON LORRAIN. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
Toronto, 2nd December, 1943. 
The Minister of Finance, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Pursuant to Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of The Bank Act, we enclose herewith 
Return showing the name and address of each Director elected at our Annual General 
Meeting on 24th November, 1943, together with a list of the banks, firms, companies and 
corporations of which he is a director or partner, and the names of the President, and the 
Vice-Presidents. 


Yours Truly, 
(Sgd.) J. HADDEN, Secretary. ‘ 


RETURN SHOWING DIRECTORS OF IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA AS REQUIRED 
UNDER SUB-SECTION 2 OF SECTION 113 OF THE BANK ACT 


A. E. Phipps, Chairman of Board, Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

R. S. Waldie, President, Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Col. J. F. Michie, President, Michie & Co., Ltd., Merchants, Toronto. 

H. T. Jaffray, General Manager, Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. 
*G. C. Heintzman, President, Heintzman & Co. Ltd., Piano Mfrs., Toronto. 

J. W. Hobbs, President, The Consolidated Plate Glass Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
W. C. Laidlaw, President, R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

J. A. Northway, President, John Northway & Son Ltd., Merchants, Toronto. 

G. H. Aikins, K.C., Partner, Messrs. Aikins, Loftus, MacAulay, Turner, Thompson and 

Tritschler, Barristers, Winnipeg. 

H. E. Sellers, President, Melady, Sellers & Co. Ltd., Grain Merchants, Winnipeg. 

W. B. Woods, President, Gordon, MacKay & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Arthur L. Bishop, Civil Engineer, Toronto. 

E. E. Buckerfield, President, Buckerfield’s Ltd., Vancouver. 

C. G. Cockshutt, President, Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd., Brantford. 

Herbert H. Horsfall, President, Camada Wire and Cable Co. Ltd., Leaside, Ont. 
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H. L. McCulloch, President, Babcock-Wilcox «& Goldie-McCulloch Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
W. B. Powell, President, Appleford Paper Products Ltd., Hamilton. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Directors of the Bank Mr. A. E. Phipps was elected 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. R. 8. Waldie was elected President and Col. J. F. Michie and 
Mr. H. T. Jaffray were elected Vice-Presidents. 


Nore:—The above list was amended under covering letter from the Bank dated April 
12th, 1944, by adding the names of :— 


J. R. Timmins, of J. R. Timmins & Co., Montreal. 


Eliot S. Frosst, President, Charles E. Frosst & Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
*Mr. Heintzman died February, 1944. 


The following is a List of the Banks, Firms, Companies and Corporations of which 
the above Directors are Directors or Partners in addition to being Director of Imperial 
Bank of Canada. 


A. E. Phipps— 
The Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 
Niagara Lower Arch Bridge Co. Ltd. +4 
Advisory Board Union Insurance Society of Canton Ltd. 


R. S. Waldie— 
Scottish Canadian Assurance Corporation. 
Confederation Life Association. 
General Accident Assurance Company of Canada. 
Canada Bread Co. Ltd. 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 


Col. J. F. Michie— 
Michie & Co. Ltd. 
General Accident Assurance Co. of Canada. 
Scottish Canadian Assurance Corporation. 
Confederation Life Association. 
Consumer’s Gas Co. of Toronto. 
The Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 
Dominion Transport Co. Ltd. 
Blue Ribbon Corporation Ltd. 
St. Andrew’s College. 


H. T. Jaffray— ¢ 
Penny Bank of Ontario. 

G. C. Heintzman (Died February, 1944)— 
Heintzman & Co. Ltd. 
Securities Holding Corporation Ltd. 
Cooksville Finance Co. 


J. W. Hobbs— 

The Consolidated Plate Glass Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Continental Life Insurance Company. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Co. 

Securities Holding Corporation Ltd. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Dominion Glass Co. Ltd. 

Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. 

Canada Trust Company. 

Member of Advisory Committee Canada Trust Co. and Huron and Erie Mortgage 

Corporation. 

Canadian Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. 

Huron and Erie Mortgage Corporation. 

Algoma Steel Corporation. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Walter C. Laidlaw— 

R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. Ltd. 

Laidlaw Belton Lumber Co. Ltd. 

George H. Belton Lumber Co. Ltd. 

Windsor Lumber Co. Ltd. 

Guelph Lumber Company. © 

Canada and Dominion Sugar Co. Ltd. 

Confederation Life Association. 

Ettrick Lumber Co. Ltd. 

Consumer’s Gas Co. of Toronto. 

Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 

Canada Malting Co. Ltd. 

Federal Fire Insurance Compapv. 
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John A. Northway— 
John Northway & Son Ltd. 
General Accident Assurance Co. of Canada. 
Northway Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Canners Ltd. 
Howey Gold Mines Ltd. 
H. 8. Falls Co. Ltd. 
Scottish Canadian Assurance Corporation. 
Member of Advisory Board Canada Trust Co. and Huron & Erie Mortgage 
Corporation. 


G. H. Aikins, K.C.— 
Aikins, Loftus, MacAulay, Turner, Thompson & Tritschler. 
The Canadian Indemnity Co. 
The London and Western Trusts Co. Ltd. 
Canadian General Securities Ltd. 
General Assets, Ltd. 
Ranger Gold Mines Ltd. 
Western Assets, Ltd. 
The Manitoba Sugar Co. Ltd. 
The Canadian Fire Insurance Co. 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company. 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation. 
Canada Cement Co. Ltd. 
Holt Renfrew & Co. Ltd. 


H. E. Sellers— 
Melady Sellers & Co. Ltd. 
Federal Grain Limited. 
The Alberta Pacific Grain Co. (1943) Ltd. 
Superior Feed Co. Ltd. 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company. 
Manitoba Bridge and Iron Works Ltd. 
Manitoba Rolling Mills Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. 
Advisory Board The Royal Trust Co. 
Pacific Elevators Ltd. 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd. 
Northland Terminals Ltd. 
The Manitoba Sugar Co. Ltd. 
Virden Flying Training School Ltd. 


W. B. Woods— 
Gordon, MacKay & Co. Ltd. 
C. H. Smith Co. Ltd. - 
York Paper Box Co. Ltd. 7 
Walker Stores Ltd. 
Cobourg Dyers Ltd. 
J. H. Gould Ltd. 
Spencer Stone Ltd. 
York Knitting Mills Ltd. 
Richard Hall, Ltd. 
Holdsworth Ltd. 
Woods and Walker Ltd. 
Production Engineers Ltd. (London, England). 
Woods Brothers and Associates Ltd. 
North American Life Assurance Co. 
Dupont Textiles Ltd. 
Consolidated Piece Dyers Ltd. 


Arthur L. Bishop— 
The Coniagas Mines Ltd. 
The Coniagas Reduction Co. Ltd. 
Sturgeon River Gold Mines Ltd. 
Lake Expanse Gold Mines Ltd. 
Coniarum Mines Ltd. : 
The Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company. 
Canadian Locomotive Co. Ltd. 
Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. 
Ridley College, Board of Governors. 
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Ridgely Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Bishop Strachan School Council. 
The Canadian Red Cross Society, Hon. Treasurer. 
The Canadian Red Cross Society, Ontario Division. 
The Canadian Red Cross Society, Toronto Division. 
National Club. 
Kenora Nickel Mines Ltd. 

_ Toronto Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. 
Amalgamated Larder Mines Ltd. 


E. E. Buckerfield— 
Buckerfield’s Ltd. 
Buckerfield’s Wharf Ltd. 
United Farmers Ltd. 
Marpole Grain & Richmond Feed Ltd. 
L. and A. Ranch Ltd. 
B.C. Pea Growers Ltd. 
Sunset Seed Co. Ltd. 
Hall Bryan Ltd. . 
Milroy Grain Company. 
Columbia Power Co. Ltd. 
General Utility Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Bakeries Ltd. 
Stevenson Bros. Ltd. 
Home Oil Co. Ltd. 
Home Oil (Brazeau) Ltd. 
Royal Plate Glass and General Insurance Co. of Canada. 
Neon Products of Western Canada Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. 
Union Steamships Ltd. 
Union Estates Ltd. 
Frank Waterhouse and Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Union Steamship Co. of B.C. Ltd. 
Brewers and Distillers of Vancouver Ltd. 
Columbia-Vanderhoof Power Co. Ltd. 


C. G. Cockshutt— 
Harding Carpets Ltd. 
‘Dominion Life Assurance Company. 
Gore District Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Brantford Oven and Rack Company. 
Cockshutt Plow Company Lid. 
Frost and Wood Limited. 
Cockshutt Securities Ltd. 
Slingsby Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Slingsby Quebec Limited. 
Slingsby Silks Limited. 
Gypsum Lime and Alabastine, Canada, Ltd. 
Brantford Coach and Body Limited. 
Standard Lime Limited. 
Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd. 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 
Plateau Ltd. 
McLeod River Hard Coal Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Collieries Ltd. 


Herbert H. Horsfall— 
Canada Wire and Cable Co. Ltd. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. Ltd. 
Leaside Housing Co. Ltd. 
Lake St. John Power and Paper Co. Ltd. 
St. Lawrence Corporation Ltd. 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd. 
Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 


H. L. McCulloch— 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch: Limited. 
Galt Metal Industries Ltd. L 
Gore District Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Waterloo Trust and Savings Company. 
Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company. 
The Goldie and McCulloch Company Limited. 
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W. B. Powell— 
Appleford Paper Products Limited. 
Aridor Limited. 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
Hamilton Bridge Company Limited. 
Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited. 
Buntin Gillies Limited. 
Perga Containers Limited. 
Royal Trust Company Advisory Board. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Toronto, 12th April, 1944. 
The Minister or FINANCE, 
OTTAWA. 


DEAR Sir, —Pursuant to Section 113 (2) of The Bank Act we hereby notify you that two 
vacancies in the membership of the Board of Directors of this Bank have been filled by the 
election today of the following gentlemen: 

Jules R. Timmins, of J. R. Timmins & Co., Montreal 
Eliot S. Frosst, President, Charles E. Frosst & Co. Ltd., Montreal 

We enclose list of the banks, firms, companies and corporations of which each of the 

above is a director or partner in addition to being a director of this Bank. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) J. HADDEN, 


: Secretary. 
J. R. Timmins 

J. R. Timmins & Co. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. 
Labrador Mining and Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Hollinger North Shore Exploration Co. Ltd. 
Wartime Metals Corporation. 

Windsor Hotel Ltd. 

Canadian Arena Co. Ltd. 

Fire Insurance Company of Canada. 

Pamour Porcupine Mines Ltd. 

Quebee Gold Mining Corporation Ltd. 
International Bond and Share Corporation Ltd. 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation Ltd. 
Jerome Gold Mines Ltd. 


Eliot 8. Frosst 
Charles E. Frosst & Co. Ltd. 
Charles E. Frosst & Co. (U.S.A.) Ine. 
Powhatan Investments Inc. 
Vitafeed Concentrates Ltd. 
Associated Clock Industries Ltd. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Extract from the Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders 
of Barclays Bank (Canada). held at the Head Office of the Bank on Tuesday, the 16th 
November 1943 :— 


“The Chairman then: called for nominations for Directors, and the following, duly 
qualified, were nominated :— 


Mr. Henry Borden, C.M.G., K.C. 

Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley 

Mr. Charles Strange Macdonald, M.A. 

Mr. Allan Angus Magee, C.B.E., K.C. 

Mr. Harold Alfred Stevenson : 

Mr. Walter Osborne Stevenson ‘ 
Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau, LL.D., K.C. 

Mr. John Howard Guy Faulkner Vale. 

There being no more nominations, a vote by ballot was taken and the Chairman declared 
that the following Directors were unanimously elected for the ensuing year, or until their 
successors are appointed :— 

Mr. Henry Borden, C.M.G., K.C. 

Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley 

Mr. Charles Strange Macdonald, M.A. 
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Mr. Allan Angus Magee, C.B.E., K.C. 

Mr. Harold Alfred Stevenson 

Mr. Walter Osborne Stevenson 

Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau, LLD., K.C. 
Mr. John Howard Guy Faulkner Vale. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Directors of Barclays Bank 
(Canada) held at the Head Office of the Bank on Tuesday, the 16th November, 1943:— 


“The Chairman stated that the Directors should proceed to elect a President and Vice-. 
President and called for nominations in that connection. The following were then duly 
nominated :— 


For President—Mr. A. A. Magee 
For Vice-President—Mr. H. A. Stevenson 


and: it was moved by Mr. J. H. G. F. Vale, seconded by Mr. Henry Borden and unanimously 
resolved that the Secretary be and he is hereby instructed to cast one ballot for the election 
of Mr. A. A. Magee as President and Mr. H. A. Stevenson as Vice-President. The Secretary 
cast the ballot accordingly, and the Chairman declared Mr. A. A. Magee duly elected as 
President and Mr. H. A. Stevenson as Vice-President.” 


Spee tis TRUE EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES of the Meetings referred 
to above. 


(Sgd.) W. B. CHENEY, 
Secretary. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Return showing the name and address of each Director elected at the Sixteenth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders held on the 16th November, 1943, with a list of the 
Banks, Firms, Companies and Corporations of which he is a Director or Partner. 


Mr. Henry Borden, C.M.G., K.C., 320 Bay Street, Toronto— 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, Director. 
Borden, Elliot, Sankey & Kelley, Partner. 
Hamilton United Theatres Ltd., Director. 
Holt Renfrew & Co. Lid., Director. 
Real Estate Loan Company of Canada Ltd., Director. 
Traders Finance Corporation Ltd., Director. 


Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley, 54 Lombard Street, London, England.— 
Barclays (Canada) Ltd., Director. 
Barclays Trust Co. of Canada, Director. 


Mr. Charles Strange Macdonald, M.A., 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto— 
Barclays (Canada) Limited, Director. 
Confederation Life Association, President and Director. 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Director. 
Dominion Fire Insurance Company, President and Director. 
Dominion-Scottish Investments Ltd., Chairman and Director. 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, Director. 


Mr. Allan Angus Magee, C.B.E., K.C., 507 Place d’Armes, Montreal— 
Associated Screen News Limited, Vice-President and Director. 
Barclays (Canada) Limited, President and Director. 

Barclays Trust Co. of Canada, President and Director. 
Dilkusha Investments Ltd., President and Director. 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Director. 

Gulf Trust Corporation, Director. 

Hydro-Electric Securities Corpn., Director. 
International Holdings Limited, Director. 

Magee & O’Donnell, Partner. 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd., Chairman of Board and Director. 
Montreal Telegraph Company, Director. 

National Breweries Ltd., Director. 

Northern Acceptance Co. Ltd., President and Director. 
Wm. Notman & Son Ltd., Director. 

Stadacona Finance Corporation Ltd., Director. 

Weston Investments Ltd., President and Director. 
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Mr. Harold Alfred Stevenson, 214 St. James St. West, Montreal.— 


Barclays (Canada) Ltd., Director. 


Mr. Walter Osborne Stevenson, 54 Lombard Street, London, England — 


Banque de Commerce S.A., Director. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas), Vice-Chairman and Director. 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, Director. 

Barclays Bank Limited, Director. 

Barclays Bank S.A. I.,- Director. 

Barclays (Canada) Limited, Director. 


Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau, LL.D., K.C., 187 Grande Allee, Quebec City.— 


- 


Barclays (Canada) Limited, Director. 

Caisse d’Economie Notre Dame de Quebec, Director. 
Canadian Investment Fund Limited, Director. . : 
Globe Indemnity Company, Director. 

Liverpool, London & Globe Insurance Co., Director. 
Liverpool, Manitoba Insurance Co., Director. 

Royal Trust Company, Director. 

Sun Life Assurance Company, Director. 


. John Howard Guy Faulkner Vale, 214 St. James St. West, Montreal.— 


Astoria Investment Company Ltd., Director. 

Ayrmont Company Limited, President and Director. 

Barclays (Canada) Limited, Director. 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, Director. 

Canadian Crown Cork Company Limited, Vice-Pres:dent and Director. 
Montredon Investment Company Ltd., Director. 


EXHIBIT No. 29 


Break-down of Interest, Dividends and Trading Profits on Securities (Item 2) 
in Statement of Current Operating Earnings and Expenses and Other 
Information for the Ten Chartered Banks for the Financial Year 1943 
(page 2620 of Unrevised Hansard, May 2, 1944) 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Revenue derived from interest on Dominion Government direct and 


SUATANLCOA SECUELIACS 6 on. 3. - «eine Fete 6 sn wee ee ce ee te ee eee es $32:0 
Revenue derived from interest on Provincial Government direct and 

CNURTILLERT, BOCUN IUCR ax. soa ALER Geen sc s SR ale woe 0 ote wie a ToL 
Revenue derived from interest on Canadian municipal securities...... 2°3 
Revenue derived from interest and dividends on all other securities... 5°7 
Revenue derived from trading profits on all securities................ 1:0 


R 
> 
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EXHIBIT No. 30 ' 
Break-down of All Other Current Operating Expenses (Item 10) in Statement 
of Current Operating Earnings and Expenses and Other Information 
for the Ten Chartered Banks for the Financial Year 1943 
(page 2620 of Unrevised Hansard, May 2, 1944) 
; (Millions of Dollars) 
Premises, including net rents, repairs, equipment, light, heat and 
other maintenance .........eee eres PRLNLL. Ds: i. Scenes vas. O $.:7-3 
Mechanical Equipment, stationery and supplies.........---- xiotsebe: 2-9 
Postage and express charges.+.....--seeeseeeerener eet aes Sis kes 1:7 
Insurance, including Fire, Fidelity, Registered Mail, Hold-up, War 
Tele G6) yn os ee ae ct cree ee oe ee ee RS ae ee iene 0-9 
Travelling and moving eXPeNSeS.....-.-- sees e reese eee e eee e testes 0-9 
Advertising’. #2. 805. SS ase ip pe ROI... CEERI... SRP, 0-9 
Charitable Donations...» 2+ -0eu yen oboe Litt tty Baal 0:7 
Telegrams and telephones............ese eres eects e eee eee teense 0:6 
Retirement allowances ........0es sec esse eee reese ee te ec eeeneesiees 0-6 
Directors’ fees—and expenses..... we 3a shiserS, .balinwsL uneameo.t ¢ 0:6 
Staff lunches and other meals.........scseeuebecceene sete neene cess 0-5 
Unemployment Insurance ..... 6.4 sees ee teense ence te teres a 0-3 
Auditors’ - fees and e@XPeCMSeS. . ce. ving citys Fe ce ene h es olan © neem s oe 0:2 
All other current operating expenses, exclusive of any provision for 
LOBSOS ua ccc cna s CALI e re PER. Gee ete ee se tere eee eae 23 
$20-4 
EXHIBIT No. 31 
High and Low Prices of Canadian Chartered Bank Stocks in each of the 
Years, 1929, 1933, 1939 and 1943 
1929 1933 1939 1943 
Montredileeiass (fended “tees Doemotiane: : 425 /290 221/150 yeaa Wor 160/147 
Nova Seotiaies. MO hce tot ot: tea * 2 oe 405/370 285/230 313/290 2544 /223 
Toronto’ sen. (ithictiictitht es tat 282/240 215/152 2574/215 255/230 
Prévincidle. -(mot- lated) Sis ccsiince. +32 = . Hvories 105/90 115 LLG 107/100 
CloomaneReen Pecos ic arisegohn bt. bo oes cia. Samet 360/240 175/120 179/134 © 144/128 
Royal s,s. eee ieee cere eer ne teense saeaeiies, - 397/285 183/124 193/140... 150/132 
Dominion ..... wine ofan ok Sn + conte TiSgpat a geztas Sle LOU Leno 175/124 2104/185 167/1424 
Canadienne-Nationale ......-..-+eeeeeeeee "TRO7TI0 ©“. Loo L274 1674/140 ~ 133/128 
Tmperigiegeme <. eo ee cee eee ea 277 /227 185/123 221/185 185/155 


Barclays (not listed—all but directors’ shares held by parent institutions.) 


Nore.— Quotations of listed stocks are taken from Phelan’s Corporation Statistics, Montreal. 


Figures for La Banque Provinciale du Canada are not available from Stock Exchange 


authorities, but were furnished from reliable sources. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CANADA GAZETTE, JANUARY 6th, 1934 


Piéce No. 32 


RETURN OF THE CHARTERED BANKS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


NOVEMBER 30th, 1933 
Made to the Minister of Finance in conformity with Section 112 of the Bank Act, Chapter 12 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 


LIABILITIES—PASSIF 


Balance due to Deposits eee Aggregate amount Greatest 
Dominion Deposits | by tho public, Loans {rom | Deposits made ‘banking correspa ollesnsita fsmgunt of 
Gov nt, y i yi : 5 i i inking correspon- Bes directors, and firms | Average amount notes of, 
NAME OF BANK GEESE || niece, || mataenemes | WERE Pe! | eS | GEE | oaeathn |mieeiec sl] Mamoreh Heated creel | Divicenda Rateper cent | fol 7 Bich they a ot er a ae ee earn 
a cs o ada, 8¢% 1, ‘ing. = cl und livid of last Iners, AN/ Kar and ri ‘inion iret ‘ion 
a sn NE ion | edvmnceyforered: | ander the, |“ Cprovineal | on demapdin | Saeddayiin || hana Tneluding. | toother banks | spondents inthe | andthe F Letters of Credit | foregoing declared and Rest or Capital Total Capital Capital Ho ee a ere pe aurea) ||) motes eiolaerne) foxy Umecuring 
ete. ry anna | bills rediseotnted | inCanada’ | United Kingdom | United Kingdom | Bills payable | outstanding heads unpaid Reserve Fund paid up Liabilities | authorized | subseribed | declared | are guarantors the month the month the month 
NOM DE LA BANQUE = = = = & = = = = = zs i x = S nd = = = = 
Billets Balance duenu | Avances | Balance duo Dépits Dépots du Dépits Emprunts Dépita fits | Balances dues | Balances dues | Billets Apayer | Lettres de erGdit || Engngements |  Dividendes Fonda d Capital versé | Total dupassif | Capital Capital | Pourcentago | Montant collestif || Chiffro moyen d i 
Billets n ¢ 2 3 : Emprun f i 2 vide «ls do d i moyea d oy Chittre 
eneireulation | gouvernement | consontia | “aux” | dupublic, sb saileurs | foits d'autres || yar'dautres | desibanqussect, || des banaues et encours [non compris dans | déclarés ct réserve ui eran € autoris6 GAB | Niudemicr | derpretstaits | Vorducourm ct do | illets dat ‘Bomston||_ plus elev’ des 
lela) deduction | en vertu de | goavernements | remboureables | remboursables | quien Canada | banaue au anquea nu | des correspondants | des correspondants Tes articles qui | impayé ividende | des directours et posstdés durant. || billets en 
sur erédits ou: Financia province Pees || PRES Canada, garantis, | Canada ct de banques dans, | de banques ailleurs précddent ‘déclaré | A des raisons sociales lo mois ‘circalation(en 
“suretedite ots | fnerci anada Ue late Bre y {commis "| Ralangsn duc | TeReyaume-Unt | “au'ay Canada ot dont ils font tout temps. 
rs, border au Canada ists teomptés | Wess banaues danse. partic durant Te mois 
ete. je nouveau Royaume-Uni 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ $ 
1) Bank of Montreal... 33, 120, 112 19, 834,750 9,000, 000 5,754, 017 137, 827,300 378,553,491 60, 645, S33 1,637, 135 1,698,375 3, 562,031 189,323 6,377,000 1,647,330, 729,278 38, 000, 000. 36,000, 000, TH, 575, 983 50,000,000 36,000,000 8 1, 262,980. 16, 898,792 40,333, 879 35,879,437 | 1 
2|Bank of Nova Scotia..... 11, 227, 029 057,459 3,214,000, 658,751 32, 47, 764 131, 180,963 36,361,527 |- = 1,956, 928. 202, 682 1,696, 270 406, 877 5,762,704 109,604 8,176 24,000,000 12,000, 000 262, 690, 919 15, 000,000 12,000,000. 12 3,205,449 9, 184, 530, 10, 163, 518. 12,205,095 | 2 
i 
3)Bank of Toronto... ae 5,750,254 2,333,007 | 1,600,000 1,004,708 23,001,078 | 63,977,080 |. 4 058,787 253,047 745,947 352,600 1,272,746 231, 007 180,062 9,000,000 6,000,000 116,384,488 | 10,000,000, 6,000, 000, 10 352,058 375,550 6,563, 200 6,553,581 | 3 
4 |Banque Provineiale du Canada... 3,451,005 760,755 600, 000 45,528 4,001,069 | 30, 006, 680 pee 49,055 |. : 125,608 1,003 4,188 1,000, 000 4,000, 000 45,000, O44 5,000,000 | 4,000,000 6 642,304 577,650. 3,007,490 | 4 
5 \Canadian Bank of Commerce. .- 23,444,805 7,519, 904 15, 000, 000 2,371,072 105, 026, 511 278,021,370 ‘54, 068, 292 |... Ce 1,469, 606 ‘8,041, 829 14,956, 811 51,510 12,952,124 |. 609, 04 20,000, 000 30, 900, 000 573, 533, 835 50,000,000, 30, 000, 000 § 4,190, 209, 11, 84, 000 25,610,000 26,063,437 | & 
6 |Royal Bank of Canada,.....-... 29,249, 801 ‘8, 649, 47, 20, 000, 000 ‘8,618,087, 133, 039, 759 263,711,727 165,273, 45S |.-.-...-- a ‘$41,408 306, 123 20,007,779 255,089 22,052, S83 57, 985, 712,745 |,000, 000 727,876,872 50,000,000 35,000,000 $s 2,331,885 8,852,413 4,505 MAIS | 6 
1 |Dominion Bank. 5,930,303 971,s00 | 5,456, 548, 000 20,244,014 60,701,465 2,023,642 |.........-. 43,104 53, 001 678,701 |... 1,637,451 27,771 To 9,000, 000 7,000,000 114, 757,255 10,000, 000 7,000,000 10 1,123,755 669, 000 1,637,000 6,540,428 | 7 
§lBsxque Canadienno Nationale... a 5,165,014 2,021,028 | 4,000, 000 3, 035,339 17,505,475 77,310, 651 1,171,112 |. 498,478 22,302 320,450 |. .:..-..eseeeese--= 142,475 |\-2-2-2-cee 177, 601 5,000,000 7,000, 000, 128, 670,025, 10,000, 000 7,000, 000 10 310,052 013,849 1,385,204 9,200,279 | § 
§ |lmperial Bank of Canada, aos e 7,506, 033 998,604 | 1,590,000 1,449, 600 23, 559, 403 71,760,726 oe 1,086,304 117,872 EEN becceasconscace: 768,037 |... ¢ 3,133 8,000, 000 7,000,000 124,754,258 10,000, 000 7,000, 000 10 414,737 497, 138 3,541,714 .o18 | 9 
0 WBarelays Bank (Canada)... oo 24,230 235,378 ‘$4,000, 150, 000 1, 824, 955 2,056, 686 |. 175, 283 1,916, 161 1, 504, 537 mo scOTOHCAENON 47,008 <a ccecccon 500, 000 500, 000, 9,239,173 500, 000 500,000 |....-. 6 z 11,758 74, 209 10 
Total. See cook = 128, 189, 206 44,253, 800 60,444,000 23, 065, 146 499, 098,951 1,358, 189, 789 319, 543, S64 t oa03c0 8,807, 303 12,613, 282 ‘44,204,021 1, 285, 209, 51,335, 031 1, 270, 200 2,456,751 134, 500, 000, 144, 500, 000 2, 835, 483, 782 210, 500, 000 144, 500, 000 |.. 14,315, 169 49, 501, 299 118, 660, 995, 141,771,835 
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ASSETS—ACTIF 
Call and short (not | Call’and short (not Other current S > 
CURRENT GOLD AND SUBSID- exceeding thirty ‘exceeding thirty Joans and. dis- Deposit 
IARY COIN DOMINION NOTES Loans to Dey Due from | Due from banks | Domi Canadian muni- days) loans in days) loans elso- counts elso- ‘Loans to e with the 
= — other banks | made banks and and banking gover cipal securitics,| Railway | Canada on stocks, vhere than in where than in cities, Non Minister of ~ = Other 
MONNAIE D'OR DU COURS ET BILLETS DU DOMINION United in Canada, and banking correspondents | ment and ‘and British, | and other | debentures, bonds da on stocks, Loans to Loans to | towns, mu-| current Real Mortgages customers Finance for Deposit in Shares of | assots not in- 
NAME OF BANK MONNAIE SUBSIDIAIRE States and secured, balance correspon- | elsewhere than | provincial foreign and bonds, and other securities | debentures, bonds | Other curreat tho ‘pro- nicipali- loans, estate other| on real than cost, less | under letters of | the security the central | and loans to | cluded under 
Notes other Cheques including due from dents in in Canada, ‘govern- colonial public deben- ‘of a sufficient and other securitics loans and Govern- vin ties and | estimated than catate mounts credit of note: gold ‘controllod. the 
— of other foreign on other bills redis- | other banks | the United | and the United ment securities otber | turesand | marketable value | of a sufficient mar- discounts in meat of goyern- school loss bank sold by (if any) as per circu- reserves companies foregoing Tot 
banks currencies: banks counted in Canada Kingdom Kingdom securities | than Canadian stocks: to cover ketable value to Canada doubtful debts} Canada ments districts |provided for] premises | the bank written off contra lation heads Assets 
NOM DE LA BANQUE cover = ~ ae 
In Conada | Elsewhere In Canada | Elsewhere Billets Numéraire | Cheques Préts oux Dépbts faits | DO par des} D0 par Valeurs du Effets de Obliga- Préts d demande Préts A demande Autres préts Autres préts Préts au Prats aux | PrétsAdes| Préts non | Immeubles| IMypotht Immeubles Engagements | Dépats entre | Dépit aux Actions de | Aatre actif Total de 
d'autres | des Etats- sur autres: dans d'au- | banques ct | des banques ct | gouverne- municipalités tions de et A courte échéance |ct A courte Gchéance} courants et courants et gouverne- | gouverne- |cités, villes.| en cours, | autres que) ques suc | do la banque, des clionts los mains résorves: compagnies | poo compris Veet 
banques Unis et d'autres | banques du | tres banques corres- ‘correspondants ment canadiennes, ct} chemins (no dépassant pas | (ne dépassant pas | cscomptes au escomptes ment du ments miunicipa- |il est pourva] les bureaux | immeubles ‘au prix de sur lottre de | du ministro centrales contrilées dans les 
= = Total => — Total autre banques Canada, du Canada | pondants de banques {Gdéral ct | effets publics de fer, trente jours) au trente jours) Canada ailleurs qu’au Canada provin- lités ot pour perte dela vondus par | revient, moins erédit par des Finances d'or et préts A | articles qui 
numéraire garantis, et balances | de anaes en dehors du des gou- britanniques, | et autres |Cannda, suractions, ailleurs qu'au Canada aprés ciaux circonscrip-| estimée banque banque contre pour garantic ccs précédeat 
Gtranger compris | dues par ces: dans lo Canada et du yerno- Gtrongers ou | débentures débentures ct Canada, sur actions, avoir pouryu tions du fonds de compagnios 
Au Au jes billets banques Royoume-} Royaumo-Uni ments coloniaux et actions obligations et débentures, obli- pleinement scolaires qu’ - circulation 
Canada Ailleurs Canada Ailleurs excomptés Uni provin- autres que des autres titres d'une | gations et autres pour créances faut en déduire des billets 
de nouveau cisux effets valeur marchande | titres d'une valeur mauvaises et 
canadiens: qui suffit Ales marchande qui_ vércuses 
‘couvrir suffit A les couvrir 
Bank of Montreal®,.....1-.00 14,878,900 | 1,970, 663 16, 849, 663 ‘38, 540, 425 1,030 ‘98,542,356 | 1,918, 634 323,151 | 21,604,546 |... 1,715, 004 14, 774, 940 |266, 971, 542 40,217,338 | 10,086, 953 6,973,751 38, 227,959 109, 655,079 10,307,034 27,724,723 | 3,911,874 515,849 | 1,200,454 14, 500, 000 6,377,000 1,589,618 3,000,000 77,49 33,013 | TH.923,48] | 
Bank of Nova Scotia... sey] 6,010,854 | 2,305, 542 9,806,697 9,907,493 1,211 9,008,705 657,602 | 1,958,043 | 8,637,725 1,248, 547 5,032,752 | 54, £03,620 20,709,999 | 7,827,670 11,050, 759 3,440, 561 91, 241,006 12,348,920 |. 1,885 | 7,126,768 971,950 101,602 7,877,723 5,762,734 627,238 1,250,000 2,769,520 $9,800 | 204,381,681 
Bank of Toronto. 385,350 |. 386,350 7,709,205 |... 7,709, 205 412,535 19,053 | 5,238,934 1,947, 44 1,216,489 | 33,511,797 7,131,491 | 1,010,714 4,083,431 42,901,715 5,144,370 386, 141 44,055 3,635,516 1,272,746 315,801 G30, 866 }........-.--- 115,97,18) 4 
Banque Provinciale du Canada, ‘21,721 241,721 1,414, 191 1,414, 191 307, 500 47,889 | 1,511,721 701,119 18, 545. 181,389 | 9,529, 839 4,801,200 | 2,750, 103 4,940,112 13,685,021 |. 1,204, S44 177, 888 589, 113, 379,552 2,139, 938 125,608 195,400 |... ence ee ---]eserneee eo 204,392] 45,201,019) 1 
[Canadian Bank of Commercet... 11,180,874 | 1,597,620 12,778, 500 37, 083, 590 3,508 37,087,099 | 1,033,530 | 4,978,411 | 16,463, 561 15,455, 854,099 14, 525,766 |101,913, 935 39,266,779 | 12,172,859 29,413, 586 30,409,249 175,387, 201 16, 628, 652. 6,241,651 | 30,002, 812 2,533,550 | 2,545,203 14, 871,71 12,952, 124 1,250,000 4,000,000 4,017,123, 476,617 | 574,194.00) | 
Royal Bank of Canadaf.. 5,029,727 | 9,088, 132 14,117, 860 48, 919, 837 2,447 48,922,334 | 1,811,091 | 21,713,830 | 18,384,822 |... 2,814 | 5,262,897 44,483, 563 |106, 850, 615 24, 198,073 } 11,970,905 28,771,273 32, 981, 561 205,299,132 95, 237,013 990,228 | 10,560,174 | 4,032,843 | 2,424,277 $83, 009. 17,015, 987 22,052, 883 1,500,000 3,000,000 6,328, 639 404,635 | 729,200,01) 
Dominion Bank. 663, 43 Adal G64, 084 3,088, 245. 48 3,086,204 467,970 50,331 | 3,399,877 682,759 1,017,556 | 24,440,704 5,405,664 | 2,487,865 7,584,339 1, 987, 687 53,109,342 606,175 |. 1,731,397 383,753 70,175 27,630 5, 082, 644 1,537,451 302,300 400,000 }.. 146,695 | 115,877, | 
Banque Canadienne Nationalo§..... 931,272 312 931, 534 5,545,151 13 5, 545, 164 353,660 54,372 | 4,479,280 |.......-.-...- 440, 004 100,399 414,403 | 26,971,615 11,445,887 | 3,754,939 5,432, 866 44,550, 535 83,233 9,797, 123 285,064 | 1,136,230 627,850 6,081, 232 442,475 358,011 1,000,000 |.. 52,088 | 126,690,019 | 
[Imperial Bank of Canada. (803,634 |... (503, 634 3,451,372 |. 9,451,372 501, 685 93,971 | 4,302,158 |. 625,205 600,429 784, 653 | 23,609,004 6,008, 33 105, 868 6,347,387 |.. 57,421,978 |...-.....- eoned bescndencad 4,072,449 | 8,763,361 302,807 177, 123 415,231 6,000, 000 TOA, 937 443,419 350,806 }....---..--+.- 104,530 | 125,511,841) | 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... 12,748 |. 12,748 (39,857 |.. 39, 857 15,825 1,310 333,836 |. 1,108,63$ | 3,590, 589 336,441 | 1,275,673 184, O47 30, 850 666,500 1,122,454 ]......-.-.--.- d besccocceecd 14,471 |. 450,000 47,908 14,795 |... 9,144,551 
Total. .| 40,739,723 | 15,053,016 65,792,741 | 155,697,416 9,157 | 155,706,677 | 7,480,032 | 29,215,367 | 84,416,460 |. 2,953,295 | 16,021,212 ‘$2,707,982 |649, 679, 244 159,429,911 | 52,255, 531 105, 264, OO4 107,040, 997 $34,378,313 135, 241,027 | 21,580,099 }102, 145,572 | 12,849,348 | 7,446,217 6,224,622 78,354, S07 61,335,931 6,497, 182 13, 631,7: 13,192,631 1,577,731 282, 67,77) 
Gelama No.2, tie dene $501 70 ol gees U.S.A. cuied on andar the name of ocal ted th 
e business G in Paris, France, and in cisco, U.! , is carried on under the name ol incorporated cot ies the ires ore ir ited in the al tater it. —F ite to k of Montreal return. 
Ge ite er fs re cert a ana actoanin heme g Sr 1 ee Tecnu im) ptt chestre 
e Royal Bank of Cas race) incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the ax ocho musts and liabilities of the Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in tho above statement —Footnote to Royal Bank return, 
|The assets and liabilities of ie ‘Banque Canadienne Nationale, France, same being ‘considered a branch operating as o subsidiary of the Banque Canadienne Nationale, arc included in above roturn.—Footante to Banque ‘Canadienne Nationale return. Z = 
: W. C. CLARK, 
DrpaRTMENT OF FINANCE, » Deputy Minister of Finance. 
Orrawa, DECEMBER 29, 1933 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE CANADA GAZETTE, JANUARY Ist, 1944 
RETURN OF THE CHARTERED BANKS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


NOVEMBER 30th, 1943 
Made to the Minister of Finance in conformity with Section 112 of the Bank Act, Chapter 24 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1934 


LIABILITIES—PASSIF SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION—RENSEIGNEMENTS SUPPLEMENTAIRES 
Deposits by 
Deposits Deposits by | ond balances duo Loans from Aggregate amount Greatest 
Deposits. by and andibalances due | to banks and other Rate per ‘of loans to Avernge daily ‘amiount of Contingent 
Deposits by —_| Deposits by Deposits. | by the public, balances\duc | to banks and | banking correspon- chartered Liabilities to annum of Inst| directors and firma | amount held in notes of liability’ 
NAME OF BANK and balances | and balances} © Advances by the public, | payableafter | Deposits to othor: banking dents clsewhero. banks in Acceptances | the public not ' dividend | of which thoy aro notes of and tho bank in ‘on bills 
dao to, duoto |. from Payable noticoorona | elsewhere chartered correspondents | thanin Canada | Canada, eccured ‘and included under | Dividends Total (and)bonus, | partners. and loans posits with circulation at rediscounted 
= Notes Dominion provincial | Bank of Canada, || ondemand,in | fixed day in than in banks, int! ‘and the including letters of credit foregoing declared. and Rest or Gapital of foregoing. i i ifany) for which thoy BankofGanada | any timeduring | wi k 
in circulation Government | governments secured Canada Cana Canada inCanada | United Kingdom | United Kingdom | bills rediscounted | Bills payable outstanding heads unpaid Reserye Fund paid up. Liabilities authorized declared are guarantors during the month the month of Canada 
NOM DE LA BANQUE 
Billets Dépéta faits par | Dépits faits ‘Ayances Dépats Dépits du Dépsts Dépotafaits | Dépits fait par | Dépdta faits par Emprunts Effets A payer ‘Acceptations | Engagements jendes Fonds de Capital yereé | Total du passif Capital Capital | Tauxannuel | _ Montant global | Montant quotidien | Chifirele plus | Engagement 
encirculation | Je gouvernement | par les gou- dela du public. public, recus ailleurs | pard'autres | des banques et des|| des banques ct des | faits i d’autres enyerslepublio | déelarés ct réseryo qui préstde utorisé souserit | dudernicr | desprétsconsentisA | moyen détonu | lev des billets | éventuel sur 
fedeenletsoldes | vernements | Banqusdu | remboursables | remboursables | qu'au Canada | | banques correspondants, | — correspondants panques non comprissous | impayés dividende | des administrateurs | onbilletsdela, | dela banque en effets 
‘quillui sontdas | provinciaux Canada, sur demande, au | aprés avis ou Acharte du | bancaires duns lo | banenires nilleurs Acharto du Tes rubriques qui dGclaré ct A dos firm: Banque da Canada | circulation & réescomptés 
eteoldes qui|  garanties Canada | une date fixe, Canada ct. | Royaume-Uniet | qu'auCanadavct | Canada, garantis, en cours préctelent (ctduder- |dont ilsxont nssociés,| otendépsts dln’ | quelaue époque | Ala Bannue 
Jour sont dus ‘au Canada soldesdus’ | soldesdusices | danse Royaume | y compris Ies ier boni ‘ot prits pour Banque du Canada | durant le mois du(Canada, 
ces banques banquoset | Uni ot soldes dus A effets Silenest) | lesquels ile sont ‘durant le 
dices. ers banques et 2 réescomptés garants mois 
correspandants | ces correspondants 
$ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal. 9,544, 530 256, 114,150)| 20,481,757 412,384,995 || 455,659,405 | 118, 829,845 12,600, 245 19,390, 172 up| eet neoacos 17,081,471 2,004,041 540,976 39, 000,000 36,000,000 | 1,408,705,532,|| 50,000,000} 38, 000,000 6 345, 288 111,762,722 0,785,935 
eee Nar Sen lioee 4,001, 698 4,007,530 |. -.-... a 107,903,251 } 165,049,826 | 81,579,356 4,705,979 2,327, 194 BPE HEIOW | on cotonsc cesar cece 23,832, 504 295,340, 305, 488 24, 000, 000 12,000,000, 407, 888, 531 15,000, 000 12, 000, 000 10 1, 905,008 35,742, 000 4,143, 878 renee 
Bank of Toronto.......-- 1, 292, 503 46,109,247 | 2,004,618 |. oxen 79,598,009 | 106, 050, 637 517, 555, 168,421 1,183, 224 FENN | fcere croc ecorced| an-c0s ma 1,071, 975 eee 180,014 12,000, 000 6,000, 000 255, 984,190 10,000,000 6,000, 000, 10 700, 268 25,071,119 1,330, 634 
{La Banque Provinciale du Canada... pa 1,348,033 5,354,043 188,029 me 20,762,188 | 56,209,059 27,223) Pes |erecetesces : Ge a 63,975 22,781 53,851 1,000, 000 4,000, 000 92,177, 845 5,000, 000 4,000, 000 5 117,025 0,769,973, SHE TA) ccc coer 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 208 9,202, 001 152,510,903 | 15,931, 945 331,710,611 | 363,415,351 91,088, 022 1,036,011 6,000,769 7, 801,355 eae ote Poccaeosory 28, 170,019 45,483, 20,000, 000 30,000,000 | 1, 058, 500, 535 50,000,000 | 30, 000,000 6 035,302 104, 030, 094 OPED Fon coccecoccconte 
6 |The Royal Bank of Cannda, 12,851,048 211,309,141 | 18,927,734 |.--.-.-2--------- 438,205,400 | 995,301,355] 310,997, 521 2,973 4,050,563 15,062, 504 —— eA 5, 185, 037 1,591, 105 573,091 20,000,000 35,000,000] 1,505, 252, 083 50,000,000 | 35,000,000 6 791,610 115, 115, 200 13,072,401 Seem eR 
7 |Dominion Bank. ......0.-...++ 1,780, 256 37,620,642 | 2,401,762]. cs 74,945,631 | 91, 880, 001 7, 134,703, 1,515, 192 407,731 1050/6710 | lerp-se-cae-== Soeeeaieceonce 5,014,836 433,451 3,435 7,000,000 7,000, 000 237,407,310 10,000, 000 7,000, 000 8 644,508 25,855,831 2,092,913) 
8 |Banque Canadienne Nationale....20.2.2.-2--+-+-0080 2, 188, 407 30,612,027 | 1,788,528 : 63,365,195 | 138,787,382 565, 520 1,204, 504 594, 005 58,097 100,478 5,000, 000 7,000, 000, 251, 869, 262 10, 000, 000 6 123, 018 ) PES (S| barca ccensenech 
9 Imperial Bank of Ganada.......-..----.-26--<s0s-0-= 1,781,755, 50,141,187 | 21,091,265 seteeee 84) 802,753 101, 120,819) 513,681 2,109,732. 1,033, 458 1, 853, 136 8,000, 000 7,000, 000 282,322,758 10, 000, 000 5 522, 056 26,749, 608 1,851,795 “pon Sasso 
10 |Barclays Bank (Canada)... eee | 466,530, 7, 080,252 5,353, 5,724,721 5,905,659 5,172,252 138,075 3, 134, 051 907,047 |. 727, 610 20,968 |... 750,000 1, 500, 000 32,224,062 1,500, 000 1,500, 000 Ee 7,404 2,800, 170 402,420 
Total,..-.--- coo 44,408, 001 $60,510,551 | 85,628, 521 1,619, 191,655 | 1,882,839,587 || 622, 095, 603, 14, 20, 928 1,402, 990 51,481,353 nts : 115, 090, 209 5,508, 705, 707, 286 136,750, 000 145,500,000] 5, 623,455,054 | 211,600,000 | 145,500,000))-..-........ 6, 098,476 484,467, 142 45,834,900 |}... 


Foorxers ro Couux No, 7—Of this amount, $55,270,908 represents doposits in Canada in currencies other than Canadian, carried in columns No. § and 6, prior to August 1, 1935. ‘ 


RETURN OF THE CHARTERED BANKS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, NOVEMBER 30th, 1943 


ASSETS—ACTIF 
Dominion and 
provincial 5 Call and short (not 
Loans government Other Call and short (not | exceeding thirty Current , 
to other direct and Dominion Pablio Other | exoceding thirty || days) loans else- Current | Toans and dis- Senna Deposit 
Duo by | Dueby banks | chartered guaranteed and provincial | Canadian | securities | bonds, days) loans in where than in loans and ‘counts elso- Loans to < Liabilities of | with the Oth 
banks and | und banking banks securities Rovernmont | municipal | other than | debentures | Ganada on stocks, | Canada on stocks, | discounts in | where than in cities, Non- Bank premises,| customers | Minister of ther 
Notes Deposits Government balances duc | banking | correspondents | inCanada, | maturing direct und’ | sccurities, | Canadian, | and stocks, 1s | debentures, bonds | Canada not | Canadanot | Loans to | towns, mu-} current Real__| Mortgages | st not more under Finance for assets not in- 
NAME OF BANK Gold Subsidiary ‘al with Notes | und bank by othor | correspon- | clsowhore than || socured, | within two guaranteed not nol not Jand other scourities,| otherwise otherwine pro- nicipali-' || loans, estate other]  on'real || than cost, less Jucceptances and] the socurity || | Shares of || cluded under 
held Gold coin Bank Bank of othor notes Cheques | chartered | dents in | in Canada, including | years; not. | sccurities, not | excooding | exccoding | excecding | of w suffici of a nufficient included, included, vineial | tieaand | estimated | than estate ‘amounts letters of of note | and loans to the 
= in held hold of of chartored | othorthan | onother | banksin | the United| nnd the United | bills redis- | excoeding exceeding market | market | market | marketable\value | marketable value | estimated loss | estimated loss | govern- } school loss bank sold by (Gany) credit cirou- controlled | foregoing Total 
au Canada elsewhere | elsewhioro | Canada Canada banks | Canadian | ‘banks Canada | Kingdom Kingdom counted | market value | markot value | valuo value value to cover: to cover provided for | provided for | ments | districts |provided for] premises | the bank | written off | as per contra Iation companies heads Assets 
NOM DELA BANQUE 
Or Or Billets Depots Billets | Bilotsde | Chiques | Dépdts faits | Da par des DA par Préts aur |Valeurs directes} Autres valeurs | Valeurs | Valeurs | Autres | Pritsddemande | Préts A demande Prits ot Prita ct | Préta aux |/Prétaades| Préts non | Biens-fonds| Hypothé | Immeubles | Engagemonta | Dépdtsentro} Actions de | Autresctif | Total de 
détenu déteny dela Als d'autres |gouvernoment| sur Rpetatous | banguesct| dosbanqueset | autres let warantiesdu|  directes  |municipales)| publiques, | obligations. jet A courte GeliCance}et A courte GohGance} — escomptes caanmptes | gouverne: |cités, villes,| courants, |" autres” || quessur | delabanque, | des clients) | les mains | compagnies | non compris | arti 
au ailloura Banque Banque | banques et de d'autros | tres banques | par des par des banques A |Dominionlotdes| ct garantics du | canndien- | autres que | débentures | (d’au plus trente au plus courant au ‘courant ments | municipa- | aprtéa qu'il | que les_| immeubles | n'exc&dant pas Sur da ministre | controlées| | sous les 
Canada | détenue du du Neharte | banque | banques | Acharte | corres- | correspondants | charted) |/gouvernementa| Dominion et | nes, no et actions, | jours) auCanada, | — trento jours) ant au | illeumsqutau | provine | lites ct {a ets pourvu| immeubles | vendus par | le prix coOtant | acceptations | des Finances| et préts | rubriques 
au ailleura | Canada Canada autres que du Canada } pondants baneairos Canada, |provinciaux,arri-| dex gouverne- | dépassant ne sur actions, ailleurs quau | nonautrement | Canada,non | ciaux |eirconscrip-|Alaperte | dela | In banque } — moins les ot crédit pour la cos qui 
Canada des billots etsoldes eaires | endchorsdu | garantis, |vantd chéanco| ments provin- | pasa dépassant | _débentures, |Canada, sur actions,| —— inclus, autremient tions | estimative | banque lamortissements,| _portés garantic | compagnies | précddent 
canadions dus par dansle | Canadaetdu | y compris |dansdeuxansau) — ciaur, ne valeur pas la obligations et | débentures, obli- apres qu'il’a été] inclus, scolaires (s'il en est) ci-contre _ de la 
ces banques | Royaume-| Royaume-Uni | les billets | plus, le chiffro|  dépassant_ | marchande Valeur | autres titres d'une | gationset autres | pourvwAla |opris qu'il a été] circulation 
Uni réescomptés | desquelles ne | pas la valeur marchande| valeur marchande | titres duno valour rte pourvu a Ia des billets 
doit pas dépas-| —marchande marchande quisufit Nes | marchande qui estimative ele 
or Io valeur couvrit suffit A les couyrir catimative 
marchande 
1 |Bank of Montreal®........-..... 20 | 1,855, 087 2,049 18,248 | 29,299,987 | $3,037,382} $40,150 $50,805 | 46, 631, 543 79 | 9,004,275 89, $05, 642 501,703, 194 210, 137,234 | 13,095, 162 | 61,208,863 | 20, 529, 654 4,490, 195 29,874,592 287,573, 407 11,907,044 | 2,050,404 | 19,060,251] 241,911] 124,001 | 389, 156 13, 400, 000 17,081, 471 718,530] 1,501,900 200,178 1,403, 596, 513 
2 |The Bunk of Nova Scotia.. 553,207 49 | 1,053,667 | 11,722,847] 24, 410,548 80,001 | 22,097,611 | 13,663, 325 11, $09,357 21, 502, 085 115, 004, 654 $6,015,742 | 8,580,152] 5,535,092 | 7,418,910 5,708,771 4,437,220] 117,415, 764 12,707,653 | 301,420] 998,344] $28,173 76,111 5, 194, 043 23,532, 504 287,804 | 2,090,670 247,104 | 500,090,455 
3 !The Bunk of Toronto 3851072) | ueeraetiae: | eereeeen 5,710,742 | 28,785,800] 22,465 98,063 | 11,941,171 }....--.-..-.. 788,101 2, 068, 087 74, 648,725 59,350,632 | 1, 442,400 4,080, 833 2,371,735 |.. 344.0 2,930,747 14,467 6,910 2,756,911 1,971, 976 177, 330 207,271 | 260,074,463 
4.|La Banque Provinciale du Canada. .. 302,253 | 3,202,783 | 5,097, 005 14, 805 31,402 | 3,273,890}... 29,042 1,005, #36 24,900, 231 22,774,120 | 8,437,580 1,095, 862 4,197, 508 19,770,274 |... 8,925 | 1,138,316 27,578 | 307,204 | 210, 183 2, 015,068 63,975 $9,307 93,887 | 92,399,090 
5 |The Canadian Bank of Commerce}... 5 | 1,525,005 59] 223,791] 22,908,346 | 74,894,472 | 102,073] 5,832,312'| 30,008, 115 22| 4,936, 203 24,916,431 208, 433, 990 188,015,492 | 3,054,245 | 41,791,371 | 9, 040,705 11,350,511 18,580,490 | 249, $90, 230 18,727,227 | 1,354,334 | 6,920,071 | 748,403] 1,793,982] 754, 995 13,333, 039 28, 170,019 700,000 | 4,011,221 487, 462 1,082,284, 125 
6 | Phe Royal Bank of Canada. 91 | 1,050,538 | 28,503 | 1,304,002] 93,824,111] 87,977,394] 301,909) 64, 698, 104 | 53, 535,903 4,041 | 18,240, 451 71,814, 150 |. 415,240, 179 226,658, 440 | 10,445, 954 | 59, 019,288 | 23,426,370 8,759, 083 97,933,121 | 277,021,287 55,225,770 | 2,479,527 | 13,472,810 | 704,308 | 1,224,834] 724,089 12,702, 442 35, 195, 037 900,000 | 2, 995, 401 755, $46 |, 609,097,671 
7 |Dominion Bank,.......--+--e--2-20-+[+eresee-=-+ 386,032 |. 249] 3,568,730 | 21,340,832 | 30, 805 132,968 | 7,795,027 }..............] 2,199,381 7,992,343 69,701, 078 41,714,583 | $73,943 | 1,219,400 | 1,454, 841 1,078,770 3,142,478 |. 04,733,334 529,092 | 623,096 | 248,534 05,230 15,557 34,075, 4,976, 701 5,014, 836 151,500 |....------.- 
8 |Banque Canadienne Nutionale.....-...}........--.. EHS errccnnur | sctocec 9,239,520 | 17,885,339 3, 600 00,991 | 11,216,697 | 2,445,403} 139,429 1,837,304 81,243,215, 55,200,676 | 10,031,278 | 570,090 | 3,552, 065 3,229,378 |..-...--..-. 42,761, 933 630, 149] 3,009, 996, $9,589] 1,203,336 | 032, 040 4,485, 501 315,44 143,818 
9 |Imperial Bank of Cannda,......--.... 62] 492,102 7,505,886 | 14,920, 001 42,050 105, 602 | 12,978,224 782,211 | 740,997 4,478,126 |... 86, 981, 473 60,634,160 | 4,740,431 531, 888 2,102,803 |..-..-... 79,080, 559 |. 14,947 | 2,703,498 78,973 00,340 5,181,434 2,777,428 149,273 70,129,| 255,379,188 
10 |Barclays Bank (Cannda)...-..-....20<-).02.20-.-.) 10,778 |... 148,145 | 1,081,410 1,880 8,086] 443,171 243,420 | 1,731,548 6,929,236 3,857, 049 8, 927, 703 1,000 72,000 187,100 |.....--..- 7, 190, 483 294 [See cereanct|Pecze cee 711, 492 727, 619 34,081 15,284 | $2,252,710 
tl 1 
‘Total. 163 | 7,774,540] 31,700 |__ 2,599,057 | 127, 160,508 | 360,609,183 | 950,748 || $3,427,784 |100,287,726 | 3,475,781 | 49,658, 784 175, 747,430)), 22s... 1,071, 180,416 905,034, $47 | 01,909, 145 |109, 410,713 } 71, 431, 007 43,451, 885 90,073,001 | 1,201,230, 243 99, 150,788 | 7,538,202 | 50,157,623 | 2,309,682 | -4,673,774 | 2,883,778 64,815,501 | 115,090,209 | 3,348,790] 10,599,342] 2, 590, 457 |5, 635,913,385 


” 


“Phe business of the Bank in San Francisco, U.S-A,, is carried on under the name of a locally incorporated company and the figures are incorporated in the above return.—Footnote to Bank of Montreal return. 
{The Canadian Bunk of Commerce (California) has been incorporated under the lawa of the State of California to conduct the business of the Bank in that State and the assets and liabilities of the Canadian Bank of Commerce (California) 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Orrawa, DacemBer 27, 1943 


are included in the above general statement —Footnote to Canadian Bank of Commerce return, 


Orrawa: Printed by Epson Courter, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1944. 


W. C. CLARK, 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 
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EXHIBIT No. 34 


cen BY THE PUBLIC AND BY DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE CHARTERED 
BANKS AS OF DECEMBER 31 IN THE YEARS 1928-43 INCLUSIVE 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Deposits by Deposits by 
Deposits by the public, and balances 
the public, payable after Deposits due to 

; payable on notice or on elsewhere Dominion and 

demand, in a fixed day than in _. Provincial “ 

Canada in Canada Canada* Governments 
oS ee ee ty 715 1,520 ! 383 el 63 
OS ME ~~ aa are oer 729 1,434 442 92 
on SR 64h) See ee re 642 1,426 372 48 
NE IE ihn lg. fisint ecare<iw aot 7 eee 567 1,360 310 #38) 
Ee og oe Eki baie widen oN a ake 466 1,378 oy: ae + a ee 
EE a5 sb aie ee Bec tured 502 hes 322 61 
a ee eee ore Pe ee 51D Ra alae oan 53 
ci ao ae is Sie 5m Be Ke 641 1,486 379 53 
eee ere Tos eb eee a 682 1,548 418 72 
DTS ne 2 pas comes... io ate 699 1,583 409 53 
| gly pes og iar eee ena a Be 734 1,660 420 106 
Sy va ies ok oes riya ee abot. S 853 1,741 474 _ 180 
ee Reale Ges o.s 6 ea ee 1,031 1,641 405 133 
TE, ns Rhee ood 8 6 > oo eS ws 1,268 1,669 462 167 
Me og Sep ae ee 80 es Clee 1,499 1,673 545 485 
1943)... eetie2. to cbdet. cartier 1,697 1,948 655 750 


*Includes, from August 1, 1935 to date, deposits in Canada in currencies other 
than Canadian, the total of which on December 31 in each of the years 1935 to 1943 


inclusive was:— 


145.1 aig Plaga Avilla: Sole oy catia PRM $30 million 
199627UM . BIUADLANS PPR IR A 65 

OTe hee a vats ora: Carats San no oe 60 Kg 
1938 ...00.1 .0.2 JRNL.2 EIT BIE. OID 2 66 ¢: 
4050 Shlie.sooRt Os am areeul 71k: 76 + 
1940 ry eae.) eo Rote dexhoirt) seid 48 si 
ROA cy ek ote D> eee aie tebe 56 3 
fT Se ARSE" A De EEN” SE SRR AGORA 55 Ps 
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Names of Directors 
of Bank of Canada 


E. G. Baker... Seek ors. 3 


W LDscBlack:...... abasdd. i... 


WeeCet lark. s... Ahh seees 5. 8 
Gr GewCo0te! ©. isis comet 6. a 
Dia GosdOn dois cco entbbtnes t+ < 
J..L. Biman: . ee on ts ce 


RAT Milliken, BO. 22 0.06.35 


A GP Pear is < seca: see 


EK. J. Tarr, K.C............05s 


ALLY DAgior 0. Ra 
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EXHIBIT No. 35 


Names of firms of which they are partners or directors 


President, Moore Corporation Ltd. and various subsidiaries 
and associated companies. 

Vice-President, Canada Life Assurance Co. 

Director, Canadian and Foreign Securities Co. 

Director, Canada Northern Prairie Lands Ltd. 


President, Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. Ltd. 
Vice-President, Allied War Supplies Ltd. 


Director, Central Mortgage Bank. 
Director, Alberta Wheat Pool. 
Director, Central Mortgage Bank. 


Vice-President, R. T. Holman Ltd. 
Director, Central Trust Company of Canada. 
Director, Hall Manufacturing and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. 


President, Fred Magee Ltd. 
President, Central Trust Company of Canada. 


President, Geo. McKean & Co. Ltd. 

Vice-President and Director, Moir’s Ltd. 

President, A. S. McNichols & Co. Ltd. 

Director, ‘National Trust Company Ltd. 

Director, Reliance Insurance Company Ltd. of Canada. 
irector, Mount Royal Hotel Co. Ltd. 

Director, Zine Oxide Co. Ltd. 


Partner, MacPherson, Milliken, Leslie & Tyerman. 

Director, Co-operative Mutual Benefit Association. 

Vice-President and Managing Director, Rock City Tobacco 
Co. Ltd. 

Director, Rock City Cigar Co. Ltd. 

Director, Leamington Tobacco Sales Corporation. 

Director, Quebec Power Company. 

Director, Price Bros. & Co. Ltd. 

Director, Canada Steamship Lines Limited. 


President, Monarch Life Assurance Company. 
Director, Northern ‘Trust Company. 

Director, A. R. MacNichol Ltd. 

Director, United Corporations Ltd. 

Director, G. F. & J. Galt Ltd. 


President, Braleo Ltd. 

President, Bralorne Mines Ltd. 
President, Burrard Placers Ltd. 
President, Harvey Creek Mines Ltd. 
President, Buccaneer Mines Ltd. 
President, Boundary Bay Flying’ Training School Ltd. 
President, Vancouver Air Training Co. Ltd. 
Vice-President, Wartime Shipbuilding Ltd. 
Director, Home Oil Distributors Ltd. 
Director, British Columbia Packers Ltd. 
Director, Boeing Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 
Director, Summit King Mines Ltd. 


Director, Central Mortgage Bank. 
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EXHIBIT No. 36 
ADVANCES MADE BY BANK OF CANADA TO 


CHARTERED BANKS 


Date Advances Repayments Balance Interest 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank ale. Ns 
DEN EAs Bes sn didn noes vin ew deg SOON ieee ee 1,000, 000 
ae) RAG... ant <. «ck ae eee Te TBD OU eon atc 1,750,000 
1 gt By 7 aE et EEO Rieti, ue fl Ellie Ter! jap 750, 000 1,000, 000 
a. 2h lBo. vs) eras 05s Sk ee es ek de BOO, DEO CSE Ot et tones 1,500, 000 
GY -15/Poinn- nt EE te ceed es ZaUh, DED: aN Seer rs 1,750,000 
ERNE i et pn NE Cac A Rial Rieti ied strc bell PER 1,000, 000 , 000 
DAR SAT Pinna ee eR ed tee ne ds mes eee. o tee 500, 000 250, 000 
ON eee eke tale ok ce ri er ee © As cles steps bes 250, 000 Nil 1,729 44 
SU: PRI Bl pakeaes BEE cnt ee ane Ly OG ges 8 hae Se Ont, 1,000, 000 
NT EF aie Sak saa VE ann amr er ad «<b. xe ona oa oe 1,000, 000 Nil 958 90 
2,688 34 
Bank ‘‘B”’ 
PROSE Stee haath: iat sel Cie oe ee eee TR Tote eee ec 300, 000 
US en OU ee es cut Be oe TA, Powe gett weenie: 300, 000 Nil 267 12 
oe ahaa O° ob. bah Me Gn Sty, 20 seo OE a 100; O00 Te eee. 1,500,000 ; 
Be eee. Vane con. ok teh tetas oa Ase Pes 1 i 1 lad ge le ey lh 4,000, 000 
bg ORE RT eg PES ae th betel hy ARR LI IO Pace cette, 5,000, 000 
INOU TG / Bain Rata ke kL EL Pee ek taints mess 2 bats . 2,400, 000 2, 600, 000 
PO aes ral. ck eee sane ok sales crerees es 2,600, 000 Nil 14,493 15 
14,760 27 
Bank ‘‘C”’ 
EO RIERG, orig acieceny abetting i  -aendl  oate E p Ba Soa Pac es ne 625, 000 
rr paris ca ee ea see 625, 000 Nil 770 55 
Recapitulation 
[nbemeaune 0tal—.woreered Tanks... os. ek osc oes tegen scsedaspranensy ce 18,219 16 
Eiterogn i otal—“Cae, masrabkae ies. 2k. be. are, ooo adi 57,609 86 
RUIN, Sa eee ts ce BN, OO MS cis weds lena 89's Stas 8 ak 4 75,829 02 


Rate of interest collected 23%. - 
Rate of interest to be collected in advances made since February 8th, 1944 will be 143%. 
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Date Advances Repayments 
$ $ 
Bank ‘‘ A”’ 

IOVS 6S) 66: .0r cho SRE Tree reel WOU JMIA 2c. se os eee 
Nov. 18/36: meee 9 0 oo 2 ce es Ds Pee era 750, 000 
Sept: 21/8G.nn sane p-+s-b oss: se ee eee he OOO ccc st... AIS 

OV: 7/89 na ana << +s) Set Aree: - 1 oo eee eee 1, 000, 000 
Bebw 28/4 pen ame eset es Seabee e CMR NINES ne cS ibvens ovieaes o 
Mars. 6/40 na taget seca oe oat sea: 4A Ot © ora 300, 000 
Dias ri5 (40 nt aa sas ob aes Ce oe oe ee BOO ORO RT Sr Ss 
May » 28/ thinnest so sb tue tee en fae BOO QUO Te ee. A ee 
dupe. 19/40... 2 gece. 2.2) ets PR « TR Wis cs o> Sac ccd 3 ene 
Splice lye (ONES » moh aidiy iailahettenennie betel LF CORD Hens isin Satane 
une T oo estat oid:s.ntiguets ae ote. « OO, COO FO es 
POE 21 LBRO. sc os <n the b= co 9 > ebeocienteae of Neuere eae 500, 000 
MLL aT / BO caer s + each a Hes anes ¢% Spe elas Hee e eee 500, 000 
VN ici) | nes meee eke ae ALL OA ON ee 500, 000 
Aug. “T7a0. olieds . Uoucest-s als 6 eR O ates ohn Ae oe eee 500, 000 
Aug. 19/80... oe 5s bl 5 eee. ee 500, 000 
CVE 1 BO ae ah ee co ot aleas cee ell hs EID CT Ie ae, sg ne 
(JeGe? « 2/407" 2) gerk* ct oe a ees se 1 (ent force sd eta 
Oct. - 17/40 aan: os bbe a oe tee eee lee ae ye oa 500, 000 
Octicw 217 40a maa. a-' + bo e ss eee eae ae wee etre 500, 600 
Nove 5/4 ba pn gosh eo + 0 Bees 2k ee eee eee 1,000, 000 
June” .12/S ian man eo: ick ty Ake Bn os RIUM: OE eo tate on etry 
Tune feels! ase oe hokey au eee HOC TOROTR ee, SAL, TS 
JUNOT 16/81. os dons veka ks os os eee eee 500, OOS eee. 
AUBe 20/41 oases aeons bigs Ce Se ee SOD O00 Nice eases. fe eres 
See MRP Ueno ec orat Mneaean 5 Sacesecs: Re 1 .0OWs CUD 9. ee oot fae Be 
GEV PET fd cere 6.6.6 ak de BS sod phage notes Ee OA are Ean 500, 000 
Auge. 27 / Abs edt Hes Hels ee ee a oe ae ee eee 500, 000 
Septd 16/4lane Mad. aa aindu os «nh DEES EEL. 500, 000 
Sept. 9/41... Steue..2.s<k nh ee e.. Leora 500, 000 
OGhas 10/88 0, 0. 3. cee: Poet Aya oe SL UALS CS eel eis eicher lo 
Nove~4/4l .20cccrp et ceritecrrr: ter ee errr Prereet 1,000, 000 
Novi 28/41. 5 ks caigaliin ce els dk PO at ac as ae ria 500, 000 
Mary 10/42 sein cova. cannes se aes PT U00T000 was, Lou... 4a. 
Age 11/42: 0.044454...05570 he eee Eee 500, 000 
ae 90/4214 nes CSS ee ee eee eee ee 500, 000 
Oy ae ss deer dae i a oe tae GO aT Pca k are he oes 
Oct? 30/432 2.nc4. eee eee 500 000 t-te 
INOW cy sass sick ane Ae artin a eee eee BOOS O00 AF eee OES, 2 
IN ivGleO eee meu kins soo wae een F5QIO00 Jie. Fee 
Bon, TOPE eee, Cree eae er teats PMO te ee £ Score eccaees oor 
TRV rte (2 oe ares eo vangtne vo atts SM ae: CN OU al 4.0 Oe coe 
Matas Sh £9 eT ke SPE ER NSPE oni a toodety 9 esee «gn oon. hy th 500, 000 
ING WOOP Ee oe Soca id cottaw a aid ce ree Cee aR eee ee ere 500, 000 
Dees 17/42: cokes os careless oe OO es oe Os 500, 000 
PVCU oo ow ccs Sea hack a! epee adi Re ee ee 500, 000 
Jan Tl Bon so 28 euanhcididle Se ae Pita cack eee ae ee 500, 000 
Seti IAS ss Oe Se a ee we Ea ie et 750, 000 
Wow: 40/4375: sce se es ae es BOUL O00? Perse, ae ns 
DeGi~ 1/43 5 ook eosin cn oe OO Sa Nee 500, 000 
May 17/44. ook os oes a iota oe ee BOOS ODOM wiek Loe s.c0 
Mave 19/44. 20.0 asda chile &s sin HOO OOO. «. Miaivad’. Tye 
MAYS 20/44. x costameuee use on Piers BOO O00 RS PY Ba ota 
Miay08/ 44). ele seh ae oe a OO | os cok bk hee 

Bank “B” 

pre tieis BA PA eas ec ny Sree hs Wen ee PRN gs Bo ch sects ie ae nee 
June “27 740") Bee ssrA et ee eee BOC: COO TE BES: ORR... 
ORS. LAD oe He wc a shroed Sette wie eee 5S eh se 500, 000 
OCR TE IAO | cos. be xee gees Aen es ae oe aA pe ee 500, 000 
JUDG LL. Ul eee eb eww np akdtetindaae 250, 000 
PER ly Naas ase oe pated ete andra & Ate mk eater eee a 250, 000 
May api 4e:. Sete ene nem es be ota EOE 1 ce sine arptaeneeatl 
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EXHIBIT No. 36—Concluded 
ADVANCES MADE BY BANK OF CANADA TO 


Banks INCORPORATED UNDER THE QueEBEC SAVINGS Bank AcT 
I i I rs 
=6“©£-.”~”n.-—-—-———0—@$?—0—0————OOOeee———0—~=—=—_————<—<—<—<—<_— =~ Oe ees eeeee—3—~aw wc TT 


Balance 


1, 500, 000 
2,000, 000 


\ 


500, 000 
1,000, 000 
500, 000 
Nil 
250, 000 
Nil 
600, 000 


Interest 


770 55 
3,219 20 
143 85 


2,157 60 
2,054 80 
1,506 85 
1,643 80 
1,883 56 


Cee ce 6 He, oe © © 9 oo 


684 95 
2,328 80 


1,198 65 
1,849 31 
2,739 70 
2,774 00 


9,041.10 
993 15 


1,095 90 
1,746 60 


1,061 65 
1,061 65 
1,369 90 
1,746 60 
1,917 81 
3,441 80 


753 42 


Not due 


49,733 15 


3,869 86 
3,527 40 


479 45 
Not due 


7,876 71 
57,609 86 


— 
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EXHIBIT No. 37% 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


List OF THE DIAGRAMS 


i RMerthandine Exports from Canada. 
II. Index of Prices of Canadian Common Stocks. 
III. Combined Demand and Notice Deposits. 
IV. Rate of Turnover of Bank Deposits. 
V. Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries. 
VI. Index of Employment in All Industries. 


VII. Combined Security Holdings of Banks and Other Current 
Loans and Discounts in Canada. 


VIII. Aggregate Security Holdings of the Chartered Banks. 
IX. Other Current Loans and Discounts in Canada. 
X. Index of Wholesale Prices of Manufactured Goods. 
XI. Index of All Wholesale Prices in Canada. 
XII. Index of Wholesale Prices of Canadian Farm Products 
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When it began to seem likely that I should make 
an appearance before the Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee this Session, I reviewed the course of events in 
Canada from 1928 to 1931 in order to see how the Great 
Depression began. Somewhat to my surprise, even the 
naked statistics told a perfectly coherent story. I have 
thought it might be helpful to reproduce these in the 


form of pictures. 


batt ees 


ee 


l5tH May, 1944. 
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Almost all business activities can be pictured in diagrams. 
But the reading of them is apt occasionally to be difficult, because 
of the sharp ups-and-downs occurring from month to month. 

Some of these are due to recurring seasonal influences, regular 
or irregular, which have no significance for the future; some 
are due to special and temporary circumstances equally devoid 


of significance. 


We therefore badly need a means of tracing the trends that 
underlie these abrupt monthly movements. The simplest method 
of ascertaining such trends is to make what is called a “twelve 
months’ moving average” of the facts (that is, add the successive 
figures in groups of twelve consecutive months, and divide each 
time by twelve), and centre the result at the mid-point of the 
twelve months. In this way we can often obtain a smoothly 
flowing curve, from which seasonal and other influences of no 
significance for the future are eliminated. 

In the diagrams on the pages that follow, the heavy black 
line is in each case a “twelve months’ moving average’’—as here 
described—and the lighter line illustrates the changes from 


month to month, as recorded at the time. 
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DIAGRAM I 


We sometimes tend to forget that the Great Depression was 
not a purely Canadian affair. Its scope was world-wide; indeed, 
some other countries suffered, as a result of it, very much more 
severely than our own. The causes of the Great Depression 
were also presumably world-wide. | 


In any case, the Great Depression did not begin in Canada; 
but came to this Dominion from abroad. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the first sign of its approach is to be found in 
the slumping of Canadian exports—the trend line indicates this 
as beginning in February, 1929. 
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——_—_ Crude Monthly Figures 


ecm 2-Months Moving Average Centred 
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DracRAM I 


Merchandise) 
Exports 
from 

Canada 
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DracrRaM II 


Stock market prices had been rising almost without inter- 
ruption since 1925. But in the face of diminishing exports, they 
could not indefinitely continue their upward course. Two peaks 
appeared during 1929; in February and in September respec- 
tively; the drop in October and November was cataclysmic. 


In the case of stock market prices, our line of trend begins 
its downward course in June 1929; four months after the trend 
line of merchandise exports (see Diagram I) began its long 
descent. 
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DiacramM II 


Index of 
Prices 
of Canadian 


Common 


Stocks 
(1926 =100) 


———Crode Monthly Figures 


pence! 2-Months Moving Average Centred 
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DracraM III 


In the same month, June 1929, signs of change appeared in 
the banking world. The trend line of Combined Demand and 
Notice Deposits also turned gradually downward. In other 
words, the bank accounts of the Canadian public began to shrink. 


This was an inevitable consequence of (a) the shrinkage 
of Canada’s merchandise exports—our income from abroad was 
accordingly reduced, and the four months from February to 
June 1929 represent approximately the time necessary for the 
collection of payment on these diminished exports; and (b) the 
first stock market slump of 1929 (in March of that year) which 
caused losses to speculators, and of course reacted on their bank 
balances. 
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DracramM IIT 


Combined 
: Demand 
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{[><T PI \ 
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Crude Moathly Figures 


ene 12-Months Moving Average Centred 
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DiacRAM IV 


Fear of the future, so far as their personal interests are 
concerned, is aroused in many people, as they become aware 
of a slump in merchandise exports, a shrinkage of bank balances 
and a stock market crash such as that of October and November 
1929. 


Their apprehensions for themselves naturally led bank 
depositors to be more cautious in their expenditures, both busi- 
ness and private. To some extent, the public was “hoarding” 
its bank deposits, instead of chequing against them. This 
“hoarding” was intensified as the months passed. 


The Rate of Turnover of Bank Deposits (as illustrated in 
our trend line opposite) began to decline in August 1929—two 
months after the shrinkage in Combined Demand and Notice 
Deposits (shown by the trend line in Diagram IV) began. 
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DiacraM IV 
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‘Turnover 
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DIAGRAM YV 


Another underlying trend was reversed in August 1929. 
During four previous years the Government’s Index of Employ- 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, except as modified by seasonal 
influences, had been rising steadily. But a shrinkage in the 
total of bank deposits, and an increasing reluctance to spend 
on the part of depositors, could not but react on the demand 
for goods, and thus on manufacturing activity. 


The Government’s Index of Employment in Manufacturing 
Industries has a pronounced seasonal character. But its under- 
lying trend (as shown in a twelve months’ moving average, 
centred) reached the zenith in July 1929, and began its long 
downward course in August of that year. 
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DIAGRAM V 


Index of 
Employment 
in 
Manufactur- 
ing 
Industries 


(1926 = 100) 


——___Erude lisaikiy Figures 
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D1aGRAM VI. 


Due to the curtailment of manufacturing activity, workers 
began to be discharged by the manufacturing industries, at a time 
when employment in other Canadian industries was still expand- 
ing. But the consequencies of the foregoing events could not be 
confined to manufacturing industries. In October 1929, the 
CGovernment’s Index of Employment in All Industries, inde- 
pendent of seasonal influences, also began to decline. 
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DiacraM VII 


By this time in 1929 (though the public at large was not 
yet aware of it) the Great Depression had already reached this 
Dominion, and become widespread. 


Its consequences would have been felt earlier, and would 
have been even more difficult to sustain, if the banks had taken 
alarm, and had restricted the volume of credit accordingly. 


They might have restricted credit, either by selling their 
securities; or by calling upon borrowers to reduce their indebted- 
ness; or by both of these means together; in such a manner as 
to reduce the combined total, shown on the page opposite, of 
Security Holdings of Banks and Other Current Loans and Dis- 
counts. These constitute the structure of bank credit. 


But as can be seen from Diagram III (although the com- 
bined total of Demand and Notice Deposits was already declin- 
ing in June 1929), from here onwards the banks made an increas- 
ing amount of credit available to business until September 1929. 


Not until October of that year, when business was already 
becoming less active, and therefore the need for bank credit 
was already becoming less, did the volume of bank credit (as 
illustrated in the trend line of Diagram VII) begin to shrink. 
The shrinkage was short-lived, lasting only till September 1930. 
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Crude Monthly Figures 


comme 12-Months Moving Average Ceatred 


22047—1073 
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DiacraM VII 


Combined 
Security 
Holdings of 
Banks and 
Other 
Current 
Loans and 
Discounts 
in Canada 
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DiacraM VIII 


It is interesting at this point to note the distinctive varia- 
tions that occurred in the Combined Security Holdings of Banks, 
and in Other Current Loans and Discounts separately. 


It will be seen in Diagram VIII that throughout 1928 and 
1929 Ageregate Security Holdings of the Chartered Banks were 
gradually being reduced—though very slowly as requests by 
borrowers for increased bank loans and discounts (shown in 
Diagram IX) increased. 


In other words (as always in such circumstances) the banks 
replenished their cash as often as it became necessary to do 
so, by turning into cash a small part of their very liquid short- 
term investments in government. securities. 


But it will also be seen that, in the first stages of the Great 
Depression, the banks reversed this process; and by purchasing 
increasing amounts of securities offset (and ultimately more than 
offset) the shrinkage in customers’ bank accounts that was under 
way, due to reduction in the demand for loans and discounts. 


Our trend line in Diagram VIII indicates that the banks 
ceased to be sellers of securities, and initiated this offsetting 
process by the deliberate expansion of their portfolios, in May 
1930. 
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Diacram IX 


Diagram IX illustrates the growth in the total of Other 
Current Loans and Discounts in Canada during 1928 and 1929. 
Even after the shrinkage of Canada’s export income had begun; 
after the March 1929 shake-up in the stock market; and after 
the government’s index of employment had passed its maximum 
and begun to decline, borrowers’ demands for increased accom- 
modation were still being met—as witness, the continued expan- 
sion of Other Current Loans and Discounts. 


Not until April 1930, does the line of trend in Diagram IX 
turn downwards. It is significant that within a month from this 
down turn (see Diagram VIII above), the banks began to 
counteract the resultant adverse influence on the country’s aggre- 
gate purchasing power, by reversing their policy regarding invest- 
ments. From May 1930, while Other Current Loans and Dis- 
counts continued to shrink, Aggregate Security Holdings by the 
Chartered Banks were increased by more than an equivalent 
amount. As a result of this (the reader is referred to Diagram 
VII above), though the force of the depression, in consequence 
of world-wide economic disequilibrium, was still increasing in 
Canada, that force was being effectively “braked” by progressive 
expansion in the structure of bank credit. 
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DIAGRAM X 


The world-wide influences in which the Depression origin- 
ated were, nevertheless, by this time irresistible. Here and else- 
where they were being reflected in falling price levels. 


Diagram X illustrates the course of Wholesale Prices of 
Manufactured Goods in this Dominion. Even during the boom 
years, both here and elsewhere, such prices had already been 
tending slightly downward. In this country, the rapid decline 
in the prices of manufactured goods began in January 1930. 
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DIAGRAM XI 


Diagram XI illustrates the course of wholesale prices in 
Canada generally — manufactured goods, semi-manufactured 
goods, and primary products being taken together for this pur- 
pose. 


The trend line indicates that the General Index of Whole- 
sale Prices began its rapid downward course in February 1930. 
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DIAGRAM XIT 


Simultaneously with this fall in our General Index of Whole- 
sale Prices, in February 1930, the sub-index of the Wholesale 
Prices of Canadian Farm Products began to slump catastrophi- 
cally. 


By this time, of course, the consequences of the Great 
Depression were visible in almost all countries everywhere. The 
shortage of purchasing power was world-wide. 


Since by far the greater part of Canada’s annual agricultural 
production is surplus to domestic needs, and therefore must be 
sold abroad, it was of course inevitable that from this time 
onwards (until there should come about a world-wide revival of 
purchasing power) Canadian farm produce as a whole should be 
sold “on the bargain counter.” When a large proportion of one’s 
customers abroad are insolvent, one cannot sell them otherwise. 


Suffering became widespread and general in all our industrial 
cities. For when the farmers were thus deprived of their pur- 
chasing power, the market in Canada for all manufactured pro- 
ducts was sharply reduced. Great numbers of industrial workers 
were driven to seek relief from the municipal authorities. Never- 
theless, there is little doubt that the severest incidence of the 
Depression was experienced by farmers—and by the grain grow- 
ers especially. 
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This is a tale unfinished—a short segment of Canada’s 
recent business experience. 


By 1931 the train of events was well started as a result of 
which, ultimately, this western world of ours endured its worst 
agricultural and industrial depression—labouring for a period of 
years under strains intolerable, except by the very strongest of 
the democracies. 


In a dozen diagrams reproduced here, the sequence of events 
is pictured. Only by such means as this can one arrange in 
orderly fashion the thousands of facts, of which it 1s necessary 
to take note. 


A similar treatment of developments in 1932, 1933 and 1934 
would show how this Dominion and its neighbours climbed out 
of the depths of the Depression. But that, of course, is another 
story. 


LIST OF STATISTICAL SOURCES 


Exports: published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
EMPLOYMENT: published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Prices of MERCHANDISE AND Common Srocks: published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


BANKING Statistics: in general, the Monthly Statement of the 
Chartered Banks; Debits to Individual Accounts are pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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A: Merchandise Imports into Canada 
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B: “Smoothed” Curves of Exports and Imports 
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EXHIBIT No. 38 


STATEMENT OF MONEYS LOANED BY THE CHARTERED BANKS, BEING ALL 
LOANS IN CANADA (INCLUSIVE OF LOANS TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND MUNICIPALITIES) AND ABROAD FOR CERTAIN YEARS 
FROM 1926 TO 1943 


Loans in Canada Loans abroad 

Year In millions In millions Total 
1926 (Average) ....: 0005+ $1,161 $511 $1,672 
1929 te i Fl Fog erent ere Lia 549 ye | 
1932 Ee, ae 1314 256 1,570 
1938 MS oo ee 982 209 1,191 
1939 RR pers ks tam 1,043 193 1,236 
1940 “ee Oe ree 1,135 182 jie $id 
1941 he a tee eee 1,220 Lie 1,397 
1942 Pag | je ROS ETD 1,184 183 1,367 
1943 fll pt? loge tes ae 1,150 , 183 l3a0 
O46 Apt SU) iwsaswses 962 197 1,159 


Statement compiled July 17, 1944. 


EXHIBIT No. 39 


BREAKDOWN OF ITEM 7 OF STATEMENT OF CURRENT OPERATING EARNINGS 
AND EXPENSES AND OTHER INFORMATION OF THE TEN CHARTERED BANKS 
For THE FiscaAL YEARS ENDED IN 1943. 


(p. 186 of Proceedings and Evidence of the Committee) 
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BRIEF DEALING WITH BANK CHARTERS 


ALBERTA FARMERS’ UNION RECOMMEND THAT RENEWALS BE ON A YEAR TO YEAR 
BASIS ONLY. 


Next to the problem of winning the war the greatest problem that is looming 
up is how can we prepare for the reconstruction period to follow. 

The members of the Alberta Farmers’ Union have proved by their actions 
that they regard the first problem of paramount importance because they are 
working themselves to the limit to perform their particular job, which is raising 
farm produce in order to supply our forces with food. 

However, we must keep a proper perspective in this matter. The determina- 
tion and spirit needed to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion is best 
aided by having a system in actual operation in Canada to ensure that the fruits 
of victory shall be available in the manner and to the extent that will keep 
up the hope of those bearing the brunt of the war that they will be able to enjoy 
the Peace. 

Those who are at present doing this are the same personnel who remember 
that conditions before the war were the very opposite to that desired by most 
people. 

Further, we recognize that it will be essential to make it possible so that 
people of every occupation shall have a proper standard of living, adequate 
leisure and individual liberty and that these fundamentals must not only be 
enjoyed by favoured sections of the community. In other words right living 
citizens of every occupation are entitled to the security and comfort that the 
country is able to ensure at present and to continue until developed to the highest 
state of efficiency resulting from the development of everything that science and 
invention applied to natural resources can produce. 

During the period 1930 to 1939 and especially during the first five years of 
this time the farmers of Western Canada were subjected to prices so low that 
although they produced plenty of grain and livestock their income depreciated 
to the point where one-third of the people of Canada only received one-twentieth 
of the National Income (in 1932). 

These are recorded facts and we only recount them to prove that a plentiful 
supply of food stuffs does not automatically bring prosperity either to the people 
who produce it; nor to the people who are dependent on it to LIVE. 

During that same period of time there was terrific unemployment in Canada, 
over one million people looking for a remunerative occupation in vain. 

Although the price of wheat was the lowest it had been in four hundred 
years yet a large number of our people were not able to buy bread; and relief 
lines and soup kitchens together with work camps where men received 20 cents 
per day and board, were characteristic of a country which was so overburdened 
with real wealth that it did not know what to do with it all. 

Further, we were so afraid of greater potential production that we set men 
to work with primitive tools, like picks and shovels, lest they should accomplish 
too much; instead of making use of the power machinery which we had together 
with the means to drive it so as to accomplish something worth while. 

There was only one thing the people lacked and that was purchasing power 
and purchasing power is money. The people cannot produce money but they 
produce the goods that it takes money to buy. The bankers produce the money 
and they have this power given to them by the Government of Canada. 
Therefore, the Government and the Banks of Canada cannot escape the respon- 
sibility of being to blame for preventing the people of Canada obtaining access to 
the goods of which there are plenty to satisfy all. 

To sum up, during that period of years the people of Canada underwent ap 
enforced poverty that was imposed on them in spite of the fact that goods and 
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services had been produced in abundance while potential production was so 
enormous that it has taken a global war of destruction to find a market of 
sufficient capacity to absorb it. 

The inescapable deduction is that this devastating poverty was forced on 
the people by those who controlled the issue and witharew at of financial credit; 
in other words, the Banks. 

No other arguments are required to show that we feet an opposite policy to 
that pursued by them in the period under review to bring about opposite results. 
And it is absolutely opposite results to those obtained in the past which the 
majority of the Canadian people desire. ~ 

Under no circumstances should the Bank charters be renewed for another 
period of ten years to provide the banks with an opportunity to continue with 
a policy which has had such devastating results on the lives and business of 
the Canadian people in the past. 

Charters should be granted on a year to year basis only until the requirements 
of the reconstruction period have been fully revealed and then the matter can be 
dealt with in a way that the necessities of the situation demand.’ The year to 
year charters will be in the nature of a probation period during which the 
banks must show that they are able and willing to so conduct the financial credit 
of the country that it will serve the people as an efficient medium of exchange and 
fit itself into the requirements of the development and expansion of Canadian 
industries and reflect the real wealth and credit of the country and provide the 
people with the benefits of the abundant goods which they are so well able 
to produce. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Alberta Farmers’ Union. 


ALBERTA FARMERS’ UNION POLICY 


Whereas the heavy debt burdens, ruinous prices and lack of credit facili- 
ties, which have brought the agricultural industry of Canada to the brink of 
disaster thereby threatening the entire National economy in peace and in war, 
are essentially monetary results of monetary policy, and 


Whereas the power of the chartered banks to issue and withdraw monetary 
credit, which constitutes ninety per cent of the nation’s money supply, gives 
these institutions the real control of monetary policy, and 


Whereas the future welfare of Canada and in patricular the country’s 
agriculture, depends upon the proper administration of the monetary system 
in accordance with the requirements of agriculture, industry, trade, commerce 
and the public welfare, in which the chartered banks have failed miserably in 
the past, 


Therefore be it resolved by the Executive and Board of Directors of the 
Alberta Farmers’ Union that the Banking and Commerce Committee now in 
session be urged to recommend to Parliament:— 


1. That bank charters be renewed for a period of one year only, and there- 
after be granted on a year-to-year basis until the monetary requirements in 
connection with post-war reconstruction have been definitely decided to the 
satisfaction of the people. 


2. That the Bank of Canada Act be amended to permit that national 
institution to provide the nation with ordinary banking services, and branches 
of the Bank of Canada be established at key points throughout the Dominion 
to operate in competition with the chartered banks for the purpose of exercising 
effective control over the policy and conduct of those private corporations in 
the interest of the people. 
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ALBERTA FARMERS’ UNION 
“Parity Prices for Farm Products” 
Heap Orrice: 206 AcEeNcy Bui~pInc, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
Secretary-Treasurer: H. E, NicHous 


New Appress: 102 LaFLEcHE Buiupine, 10045 102ND Srreer 


JUNE 21st, 1944. 


Mr. Norman Jaquss, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Str:—The Alberta Farmers’ Union is in favour of not longer than 
yearly renewals of Bank Charters, and thinks the following questions are worthy 
of consideration. 


Ls 


2. 


oo 


10. 


Would the Banks’ policy of writing down the value of their assets pro- 
vide them with a reason for “deflation’’? 

Would the Sun Life be considered more credit worthy after they had 
“written up’ the value of their securities than they were before? 
(Allowed by Bennett Government.) 


. Would such action make a merchant or farmer more credit worthy? 
. Would it be right to say that a merchant was not credit worthy because 


he could not sell his goods to people who were not buying merely 
because they lacked purchasing power? 


. If farmers were not credit worthy because they were unable to sell 


their goods at such prices as would warrant them getting credit, where 
did the trouble lie? 

(a) Was their produce not good? 

(6b) Did they not produce enough? 

(c) Did they produce too much? 

(d) Was there no market at all for their goods? . 

(e) Was there a market at a very low price level? 


. Is it not true that with the advent of war, money was put into circula- 


tion, unemployed people got jobs, pay rolls increased and effective 
demand caused by increased bank loans created a market for farm 
produce at remunerative prices? 


. Is it not true that owing to the action of the Government in issuing 


Bonds for the purpose of carrying on the war merchantable documents 
were thus made available to the chartered banks by which they could 
increase their loans (deposits) enormously. These documents had a 
tremendous appeal to the people because they were told that it meant 
the earlier winning of the war if they sacrificed everything else to buy 


them. Thus the buying of necessary goods was sacrificed to buying 
bonds. 


. Did not this action show a preference to the banks at the expense of 


all other business? 


. Could not the Government have avoided “playing favourites” by 


transacting all its necessary borrowings with the Bank of Canada and 
made the necessary adjustments to avoid inflation? 

If not, is this an admission by the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
that he does not know how to use the powers of the Bank of Canada 
without causing inflation? 
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11. Or could he do so if Parliament made the necessary amendments to 
the Bank and Finance Acts? 

12. How is it that under Peace conditions with all international markets 
open to us a large section of the nation’s producers were not esteemed 
by the Banks to be credit worthy? 


However, under peril of war with many foreign markets closed these pro- 
ducers are now credit worthy. 


What is the basis of credit worthiness? 


It would seem that an enterprise that can cater to a market for destructive 
purposes is esteemed by the banks to be credit worthy. 


But under Peace conditions where there is no market for destructive purposes 
the same enterprises would not be credit worthy for constructive purposes. 


Yours truly, 
H. E. NicHo.s, 


Secretary, Alberta Farmers’ Union. 


BILL 91 


An Act REspecTING BANKS AND BANKING 


Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Attorney General for Alberta 
as to Section 92 


1. The position of a depositor of funds in a bank is that of a simple contract 
creditor and the situs of the debt or chose in action is the Province in which 
is situate the branch bank in which the deposit was made: The King vs. Lovitt 
1DI22A.C. 212. 

The effect of Section 92 of Bill 91 is to substitute a new debtor, the Bank 
of Canada, for the debtor bank with whom the deposit was made and to release 
and discharge the bank from its liability to pay the depositor or his legal 
representative. In the submission of the Attorney General for Alberta such 
legislation, if intra vires Parliament, would have the effect of removing the situs 
of the debt from the branch bank in Alberta to the head office of the Bank of 
Canada in Ontario. 

2. If the effect of the new section 92 is to change the situs of bank deposits 
the rights of individual depositors will be seriously interfered with and the rights 
of the Crown in the right of the Province will be prejudicially affected in respect 
of bona vacantia, succession duty and in addition its legislative power to enact 
a statute similar to the Quebec Vacant Property Act, Chapter 28 of the Statutes 
of Quebec 1939, will be impaired. 


Rights of Individuals 
8. The right of a creditor depositor is one which can be exercised in the 
local courts of the Province where the debtor bank operates a branch or branches: 


Rex vs. Lovitt 1912 A.C. 212. 
As a result of the enactment of section 92 a depositor or his legal repre- 
sentative will find themselves at disadvantages, more particularly :— 
(a) suit against the Bank of Canada may constitute suit against the Crown 
in the right of the Dominion necessitating the grant of a fiat before suit 
could be commenced. 
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(b) action would have to be brought in the Exchequer Court entailing 
greater expense, especially where small balances were involved, than 
suit in the local provincial courts. 


(c) no claim could be made for interest in excess of twenty years whereas 
the present section 92 contains no such limitation. 


Bona Vacantia 


4. The right of the Crown in the right of the Province to bona vacantia is 
limited to goods and chattels situate in the Province. An unclaimed bank deposit 
in a bank in Alberta belonging to an intestate dying without heirs becomes 
forfeit to the Crown or, in Alberta, to the University of Alberta, by virtue of 
the Ultimate Heir Act, R.S.A. 1942, Chapter 213. After transfer of such deposit 
to the Bank of Canada the right of the Province of Alberta to claim the deposits 
as bona vacantia would be defeated, at least in cases where the transfer is 
made before the death of the depositor. 


Succession Duty 


5. In Provincial Treasurer of Alberta vs. Kerr 1933 A.C. 710 the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council held that a Province was not entitled to impose 
taxation in respect of personal property locally situate outside the Province. 
As in the case of bona vacantia, the right which the Province now has to levy 
succession duty upon bank deposits lying dormant in Alberta branch banks will 
be taken away, if the proposed section 92 is enacted. 


Vacant Property Statutes 


6. Alberta has no Vacant Property Act such as Chapter 28 of the Statutes 
of Quebec, 1939, and Chapter 57 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 1940. The 
Quebec Statute has been held to be valid by the Quebec Courts and is now 
under appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Attorney 
General for Alberta desires to retain the full legislative rights of the Province 
to enact legislation in the nature of the Vacant Property statutes. 


Constitutional Validity of Section 92 


7. The foregoing observations are made upon the assumption that the 
proposed section 92 is intra vires Parliament, and the attention of the 
Committee has been called to the prejudice which in that event would ensue 
to the Crown in the right of the Province. 

It is submitted, however, that the proposed legislation which discharges 
the bank from its liability to its depositor affects contractual rights of persons 
resident in Alberta and deals with property situate in Alberta. The legislative 
power over property and civil rights in the Province and over matters of a 
purely local and private nature is assigned exclusively to the Provincial 
Legislature under section 92, sub-heads 13 and 16 of the British North America 
Act. Accordingly the legislation is beyond the legislative competence of 
Parliament. The legislation cannot be said to be necessarily incidental to the 
legislative power of Parliament over banks and banking. 

It is submitted furthermore that according to the principles of Private 
International Law any proviso to the proposed Section 92 as suggested by 
Counsel for the Attorney General for Quebec declaring that the section should 
be deemed not to affect the situs of the debt represented by an unclaimed 
bank deposit would be ineffective because notwithstanding such proviso the 
situs would have been changed not by virtue of the legislation itself but under 
the well known principles of Private International Law. See The King vs. 


National Trust Company, 1933, S.C.R. 670. 


8. It 1s submitted on behalf of the Attorney General for Alberta that in 
view of the foregoing considerations as to the interference with contractual 
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rights of persons residing in the Province as well as with the rights of the 
Crown in the right of the Province, the enactment of the proposed section 92 
be not proceeded with or at least be deferred until the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has passed upon the validity of the Quebec Vacant 
Property Act. 


J. J. FRAWLEY, 
of Counsel for the Attorney General for Alberta. 


Edmonton, Alberta, 19th June, 1944. 


In re: 
BILL 91 


An Act Respecting BANKS AND BANKING 


SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF QUEBEC 
AS TO SECTION 92 oF BILL 91 


1. Paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 7 of Section 92 introduce suggested new legislation 
that provide for the transfer of unclaimed deposits to the Bank of Canada after 
ten years and the liability to repay the same by the Bank of Canada to the 
creditors entitled thereto. 


2. The Provinces are vitally interested in this matter, and the Province 
of Quebec more particularly by reason of its statute intituled ‘“An Act Respecting 
Certain Vacant Property Without an Owner’, enacted in 1939 as 3 Geo. VI, 
Chapter 28, now embodied in Section 7 of Chapter 102 of the Revised Statutes 
of Quebec 1941, whereby are deemed to be vacant property and without an 
owner belonging to His Majesty in the rights of the Province of Quebec deposits 
which for a period of thirty years or more -have not been the subject of any 
operation or claim by the persons entitled thereto. 

3. The Province of Manitoba enacted similar legislation in 1940: The 
Vacant Property Act. 

4. At the present moment there is pending before the Privy Council litiga- 
tion between the Attorney-General for the Province of Quebec and the Attorney- 
General of Canada over the matter of unclaimed deposits. The Attorney- 
General of Quebec under the provincial legislation before mentioned brought 
suit against the Bank of Montreal claiming delivery and payment of all the 
unclaimed bank deposits within the Province of Quebec held by the Bank of 
Montreal for over thirty years. The Bank of Montreal contested and the 
Attorney-General of Canada intervened on the ground that the provincial 
legislation was ultra vires as being an interference with the powers of the 
Federal Government under Section 91 of the British North America Act. The 
Superior Court of the Province of Quebec held the provincial legislation intra 
vires, within Section 92 of the British North America Act, the matter being one 
of Property and Civil Rights in the Province. This judgment was confirmed in 
the Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, on June 29, 1943. The Attorney- 
General of Canada subsequently gave notice of appeal to the Privy Council 
and the matter is there pending until such time as war conditions allow counsel 
to go overseas for hearing. 

5. A similar question arose in Manitoba and was finally decided by 
unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court in 1943 im re Provincial Treasurer 
of Manitoba vs. Minister of Finance for Canada holding the Manitoba Vacant 
Property Act intra vires as dealing with Property and Civil Rights in the 
Province. 
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6. The Attorney-General of Quebec wishes to submit in the first place that 
the new proposed legislation by Bill 91 should not in any way affect pending 
cases. 


7. The Attorney-General of Quebec acknowledges that the Dominion 
Parliament has full jurisdiction to legislate as to the transfer of unclaimed 
deposits from the banks to another depositary at the end of a stated period. 
Under the existing law Section 115 of the Bank Act—which disappears entirely 
in Bill 91—provides for the transfer to the Minister of Finance of unclaimed 
deposits in the eventualities therein mentioned. The proposed legislation covers 
all cases and provides for the transfer to the Bank of Canada of all unclaimed 
amounts after the lapse of ten years. 


8. To this in principle the Attorney General of Quebec raises no objection, 
but he submits that the rights of the Provinces should be safeguarded as regards 
the eventual ownership as distinct from the fiduciary or trustee custodianship 
of these deposits. 


9. The mere change in the physical location or situs of these deposits from 
the various banks to Ottawa might, if the present text remains unchanged, affect 
possibly adversely not only certain provincial rights but the rights of individual 
depositors and of their estates as time would pass: questions of court jurisdiction, 
of succession duties and the possibility of duplication and triplication of succes- 
sion duties. It is felt that the proposed legislation is not intended to bring about 
such results but it is submitted that without some clarifying clause there 1s a 
very real danger of future complications and difficulties. 


Hence the necessity of some clarifying amendment to the effect that any 
amount transferred to the Bank of Canada pursuant to the provisions of this 
new Section 92 shall notwithstanding such transfer be considered for all legal 
purposes as remaining situate within the Province where the deposit was 
originally made until such time as the depositor, his estate, legal successor or 
representative or assign asserts his rights and takes over. 


Montreal, May 29, 1944. 


G. C. PAPINEAU-COUTURE, 
Counsel for the Attorney General of Quebec. 


Orrawa, May 18, 1944. 


Mr. W. H. Moors, M.P., 
Chairman, Committee of Banking and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Chairman:—As a Member of Parliament who is respectful 
of our Constitution and as Batonnier of a section of the Quebec Bar, it is 
my duty to protest very strongly against the provision of clause 92 of 
the Bank Act respecting the payment of outstanding deposits to the Bank 
of Canada. 


I take the liberty to draw your attention as well as that of the 
members of the committee to a judgment rendered by the King’s Bench 
Court in the case of the Attorney General of Canada vs. the Attorney 
General of Quebec and The Bank of Montreal, in which it was decided 
that the Attorney General of the Province of Quebec had the right to 
claim from banks deposits which had been unclaimed for thirty years. 
(1943 B.R., 543.) 
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You will note that clause 92 provides for the nationalization of 
deposits which have been outstanding only ten years, but there is much 
more to it. The judgment of the King’s Bench above referred to has been 
rendered nearly a year ago, on June 29th, 1943. It has been appealed from 
by the Attorney General of Canada and it is still pending before the 
Privy Council. — 

If the regular course of procedure were not followed and if the 
transfer of the outstanding bank deposits which, according to an order of 
the King’s Bench Court belong to the Provinces, were transferred by a 
stroke of the pen to the Bank of Canada, would it not be a clear case 
of contempt of court which would destroy the respect of our judiciary in 
the minds of our. people? There should be no confusion between the 
exclusive powers of the three branches, legislative, executive and judiciary 
of our constitutional system, and any encroachment of the legislative or 
executive branches over the judiciary would have the most nefarious effect 
upon the good government of this country. 

To sum up, I respectfully pray your committee to have that in mind 
when they consider: clause 92 of the Bank Act. 

This is one instance where it would be most unfortunate and unjust 
if rights which pertain to provinces were grabbed by the Bank of Canada 
while the issue is still before the Courts. 


Yours truly, 
JEAN-FRANCOIS POULIOT. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF TORONTO 


Kina Epwarp Hore, 


Toronto, Canada, 
May 12, 1944. 


W. H. Moors, Esq,., 

Chairman, 

Banking and Commerce Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Bill No. 91 
An Act respecting Banks and Banking 


Dear Sir,—The Council of this Board has been gratified to note 
from Bill No. 91, an Act respecting banks and banking, that the 
Honourable the Minister of Finance has amended section 88 to simplify 
the procedure in giving security which is now complicated and un- 
necessarily burdensome. . 

Numbered among the members of this Board are many engaged in 
commerce and industry who, in the ordinary course of business, borrow 
from banks under section 88. 

In complying with the requirements of this section as at present 
constituted, these business firms are put to a great deal of what seems 
to be unnecessary labour in order to obtain loans and we feel sure that 
the labour involved to the borrower must be equally onerous to the 
banks. 
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Section 88 has been useful in making possible for many borrowers 
whose capital is limited, the obtaining of banking assistance. We believe 
that the simplification of the procedure as provided in the revised section 
88 of bill No. 91 will be encouraging to borrowers and banks alike and, 
therefore, will be of advantage to the country as a whole. 

The Council of this Board accordingly respectfully urges that the 
Banking and Commerce Committee approve of the revised section 88 
when bill No. 91 is before it for consideration and recommend its 
adoption to the house. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) F. D. TOLCHARD, 
General Manager. 


THE CANADIAN RETAIL FEDERATION 
8 ADELAIDE Street East 


Toronto 1, Canada 
May 8, 1944. 


Mr. W. H. Moors, M.P., 

Chairman of the Banking and Commerce Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—The members of the Canadian Retail Federation are 
interested in the proceedings of the parliamentary committee appointed 
to consider the revision of the Bank Act. We are convinced that our 
present banking system has in the past, and also during this war, 
proved to be one of our greatest national assets. We are not only 
interested in the maintenance of that system, independent of political 
pressures, but we are most concerned with any proposal that have a 
tendency to further inflation of our currency or the inflation of credit. 

For your information, the Canadian Retail Federation represents 
all types and classifications of retail organizations, from the small 
independent merchant to the large national department stores and chains. 
It speaks for some 30,000 merchants from the Atlantic to Pacific and in 
total volume of sales represents a very large percentage of all retail 
business in Canada. A list of our officers and directors, enclosed herewith, 
will give you an idea of our representation. 

We are retaining the services of Mr. Gilbert Jackson. We should 
like to have your permission for him to follow the proceedings of your 
committee; and as and when the-time is opportune, in the committee’s 
opinion, for him to present our views, we should like to have him appear 
before the committee for questioning. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) P. K, HEYWOOD, 
President 


Tue CANADIAN RETAIL FEDERATION. 
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Chairman W. H. Moore, M.P. 
And Members of 
The Banking and Commerce Committee 
Canadian House of Commons. 
Mr. Chairman and Honourable Members: © 


This Brief is entered on behalf of the Canadian Retail Federation, which 
I have the honour to represent. 

In direct membership and through affiliated trade organizations, the 
Canadian Retail Federation represents every type of retailing in Canada—from 
Saeimes independent merchant to the large national department stores and 
chains. 

As you no doubt know, there are in Canada no less than 125,000 retail stores. 
These employ more than 600,000 people, and it may fairly be stated that— 
including the families of persons employed by retail stores—about 1,500,0?U 
Canadians depend for a livelihood upon the business of retail merchandising. 

Thousands of Canadian manufacturers, furthermore, both large and small, 
depend for the distribution of their products on the Canadian retailers’ enter- 
prise and efficiency. 

Throughout all your constituencies, the retail merchants: are owners or 
lessees of the most valuable real estate; are among the most substantial tax- 
payers as regards both local and federal levies; sponsor all worthy causes; and, 
are active in public affairs. In short, they try to be good citizens. 

I should add that the Canadian Retail Federation is a non-political body. 
We have among our members adherents of all parties. We share with Canadians 
in all walks of life the desire for a continuance of prosperity, the belief that we 
can safely be left free to conduct our own affairs, hope for the continued main- 
tenance of private enterprise, and a devotion to the freedom which our fore- 
fathers established here. 

I have already pointed out that retail business in Canada directly provides 
employment for some 600,000 persons, and that a much larger number than this 
depends on it for a livelihood. We have—in common with all of our fellow 
citizens—a vital interest in making possible employment for everyone after the 
war. We shall ourselves be spending many millions of dollars when labour and 
materials become available on rehabilitation of all kinds. We have not in 
recent years been able to keep our plants either in the best of condition or as 
up-to-date as we should like them to be. We need new lighting, new display 
fixtures, new trucks and handling equipment, new store fronts, and—in many 
cases—new stores. The satisfaction of all these needs will employ thousands of 
workers in a great many industries over a period of years. But more important 
is the fact that maintenance of employment everywhere, in our manufacturing 
and in large sections of our agricultural industries, will in a very large measure 
depend on the skill and efficiency with which goods are distributed over the 
retail counters of this country. 

We visualize the revision of The Bank Act as a measure which will assist 
in the maintenance of continuous employment for all, and a satisfactory level of 
national income. ) 

We believe that there is no banking system stronger than our own; and 
that the strength of the Canadian banking system is one of our greatest national 
assets. For ten years, from 1929 to 1939, the people of this Dominion experi- 
enced a long and almost unbroken spell of hard times. But it is within the 
knowledge of all of us that, although Canada (greatly dependent on the sale 
of her exports in world markets) is especially vulnerable to depression at any 
time; she did in fact experience a smaller shrinkage of income during the 
nineteen-thirties than that which occurred in the supposedly less vulnerable 
United States; and, although great numbers of Canadians experienced hardship 
then, there was less widespread suffering here than occurred among the people 
of the United States. 
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It is our opinion that not the least of the reasons accounting for this 
difference is the strength of the Canadian banking system. In the throes of 
the Great Depression, banks in the United States were failing at the rate of 
hundreds per month. At the close of the Great Depression the whole of the 
commercial banking system in the United States collapsed, and every national 
and state bank from the Canadian to the Mexican border was compelled to 
close its doors. During this period, not only did no Canadian bank fail, but 
the retail business—and, in fact all Canadian business—maintained their 
organizations in a sounder and more solvent state than would have been possible 
in a situation such as existed in the United States. Unquestionably, Canadian 
business and the Canadian people were spared from enormous losses during 
these difficult years, because of the strength of the Canadian banking system. 

We believe that the maintenance intact of our commercial banking system 
is of vital national interest; and we note that the numerous amendments to 
The Bank Act which have been sponsored by the government (all of them, no 
doubt, intended to simplify banking operations in Canada) do not threaten to 
change its fundamental character. 

In general, we hope that, as soon as may be, the many restrictions on 
business which have appeared in recent years will be relaxed. At present all 
business of every kind is drastically regulated by government. Monetary con- 
trols and commodity controls, taxation sometimes of an almost punitive character, 
the system of price ceilings, the virtual rationing of our labour supplies—these 
and a multitude of other restrictions not only curb inflation and canalize our 
energies into the war effort, but would under peace-time conditions make it 
difficult to do business at all. 

The retailers of this Dominion realize that these controls have been neces- 
sary. They support and have supported them as emergency measures. They 
will continue to support them as long as the present emergency lasts. Retailers 
are, nevertheless, individualists. They believe that they can run their own 
business better than any bureaucracy can run it for them. Furthermore, they 
would regard, with the greatest of misgiving, restrictive new controls on the 
banks (at a time when they believe the lifting of controls on other forms of 
business is approaching) which would in any way make it more difficult than 
formerly for individual Canadians to secure necessary credit. 

We take a keen interest in credit, not only because from time to time, like 
other business men, we find it necessary to borrow, but also because we grant 
credit on a large scale to the consumers of this Dominion; and further, because 
credit is the basis of our business commitments here and abroad. 

In a very real sense, the retail merchants are purchasing agents for 
Canada’s entire population. Our commitments in many cases cover long 
terms. Whether it be rugs from Persia, silks from China, metalware from 
Benares, pottery from Holland, worsteds from England, or sardines from 
Norway—the time occupied betwen the placing of an order and the moment 
when the goods ordered are taken off the retailer’s counter may be twelve 
months or more. Both as regards the credit that we give and as regards 
the credit that we receive, we have an overwhelming interest in stability. We 
welcome—other things being equal—changes that make for stability. Proposals 
threatening stability we strenuously oppose. 

We have had in mind also that ours is a growing national community. This 
Dominion will not indefinitely contain less than twelve millions of people, nor 
continue permanently to do business on the limited scale of past experience. 
We take it, therefore, that there must continuously be provision for the growth 
of our business institutions, in order that they may continue to serve the 
crowing needs of Canada. In time to come more capital will progressively be 
needed in order to make possible for us all a larger volume of business. For 
this reason, we believe, it is in the national interest that no restrictions be placed 
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on the Canadian Banking System, that would either prevent the banks from 
giving adequate service as required or that would retard the progress of 
business organizations. 

We note that the government-sponsored amendments embodied in Bill 91 
are most of them concerned with detail; with such problems as the subordina- 
tion in minor matters of the chartered banks to the Bank of Canada; the gradual 
replacement of other bank notes by the Bank of Canada’s notes; the simplifica- 
tion of lending procedures; and the simplification of returns. All of the changes 
suggested for these ends we believe to be good. 

Although as retail merchants we do not obtain loans under Sections 88 and 
89 of the Bank Act, nevertheless we have a very keen interest in any measure 
which extends credit to consumers and thus adds to purchasing power. 

As Canadian citizens, we welcome the proposed changes in Section 88 (1), 
which are intended to fit in with collateral legislation, still to be brought down, 
and which will make credit available, more readily than in the past, to 
farmers on intermediate terms, and to fishermen. 

We note that Section 88 (1) (g) and (h) covers the making of advances to 
farmers “for the purchase or installation of . . . a farm electric system” and 
for “alteration or improvement of an electric system”. It is our thought that 
the definition of “a farm electric system” should be enlarged to include electrical 
refrigerators, ranges, washing machines and radios when installed on a farm. 

We feel that there is ample justification for such a procedure. In order 
that the farm and its operations may be conducted efficiently, the farm housewife 
inevitably plays a dual role. Not only does she take responsibility for the 
proper maintenance of the home (including in many cases direct provision of 
board and lodging for the hired man); but she belongs also to the farm’s 
working force. She does her own chores, such as gardening, milking, poultry 
raising; and sometimes butter-making and the picking of small fruits. Her 
contribution to the farm’s work thus directly depends on the labour-saving 
devices at her disposal in the home, as much as on labour-saving farm machinery. 
She cannot make her most effective contribution on the farm, unless her 
domestic tasks are lightened as far as possible. 

We do not know whether an amendment to Section 88 (1) (g) and (h) 
would be required, in order to make provision for this; but if that is the case, 
we venture to suggest that the term “farm electric system” should be enlarged 
accordingly. 

In the same spirit in which we welcome the suggested revisions above 
mentioned, we welcome also the principle introduced in Section 91 (2); which 
will enable customers of the banks, not possessed of suitable collateral, but 
nevertheless regarded by their bankers as good ‘credit risks”, to secure small 
personal loans at rates of interest much lower than they would have paid 
previously to lenders outside the banking system. 

Retailing, primarily, is the business of buying ‘and of selling merchandise. 
Owing to the lack of facilities, a great many merchants have been required to be 
bankers as well, especially in the financing of goods sold on deferred payments. 
As there are many expenses connected with this method of selling, it would 
unquestionably be in the public interest—if such purchasers could secure loans 
from the banks and thereby increase the percentage of goods sold for cash. 

We do not suggest that retailers or other lenders outside the banking system 
be restricted at all in the amount of credit that they extend—but we do suggest 
that the extension of the small loan business by the banks should result in more 
goods being purchased for cash and therefore lower prices to consumers. We 
believe that the methods .of taking security, contemplated in Section 91, are 
adequate and we hope that loans of this kind will in time come to be made in 
great numbers. 
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Confidence is the key to the prosperity of our people. Confidence in the 
value of our money and confidence in our methods of its administration through 
our banking system will not only expedite our internal business transactions but 
will open to us the channels of trade in every country. It is our hope that in your 
deliberations in regard to the present revision of The Bank Act you will entertain 
only those measures that best serve the interests of our Canadian people and that 
inspire confidence in the good name of Canada in the markets of the world. 


Submitted on behalf of The Canadian Retail Federation. 


P. K. HEYWOOD, 
President. 


May 29, 1944. 


MemoranpumM BY Pauu A. FisHER, BURLINGTON, ONTARIO, PRESIDENT, 
Harton County BraNcH OF THE ONTARIO FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE; 
CHAIRMAN OF THE RuRAL SECTION, Victory LOAN CAMPAIGN FOR 
Hatton County 


TO THE BANKING AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


House of Commons, Ottawa 


Long Term Credits for Agriculture in Ontario 


Long term credits for agriculture to enable farmers’ sons to buy neighbour- 
ing farms in their own communities is essential. Present facilities consisting 
mainly of the Canadian Farm Loan Board are inadequate. 

The present set up for re-establishing soldier settlers on farms is inadequate 
in our county and many of the adjoining counties of Southwestern Ontario, 
and it is certainly only right that the boys who enlisted in that area should be 
entitled to establish themselves on farms in the area in which they were 
brought up if they so desire. At the discussions held by our local branches 
of the Federation of Agriculture we almost unanimously arrived at the decision 
that more adequte loans should be available; that the interest rates must be_ 
such that farm prices will permit their being paid and that this would probably 
mean that the Federal Goverment would have to participate in some way with 
the banks or loan companies in making the money available at this rate, and 
possibly participating also in the guarantee. We agreed that if we asked this 
we then felt that we should be willing to have a competent supervision to direct 
the farming operations and that these units were operated at least above the 
average rate of efficiency for the farmers of the province, this supervision to 
continue until such time as all or a substantial part of these loans were repaid. 
The farmers nearly always suggested that probably the Federal Government, 
Provincial Government and bank or loan company should all participate in 
the loan and in the supervision. It always stood out that the Provincial 
Government were probably the best prepared at the moment to help in the 
supervision through the use of their district representative in each county, and 
that the other two parties would have to provide some type of suitable authority 
to carry on their part of the supervision. 

With regard to the soldier settlers, our discussions took place at the time 
when the total suggested was $4,800 instead of the present $6,000 maximum, 
and our opinion then was that the Act remain as it was with regard to those 
who wish to use it in that way, but that an additional amount be available 
in the counties where farm land is more expensive so that those boys can buy 
out the older farmers who are wishing to retire and buy them as a growing 
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concern, which in many instances would require at least $10,000, and where 
this type of deal was made with the returned man that then the supervision 
element definitely comes into force. We felt that this type of a deal should 
be done probably through an agreement of sale rather than giving title, because 
of the ease of removing any who because for any reason were unable to complete 
the deal or who is not going to make a real farmer. 


Status of Producers under Section 89 of the Bank Act who 
Consign their Prouuce to Commission Houses 


Producers consign their produce to commission houses for sale on com- 
mission. It has frequently happened that when the commission house involved 
became insolvent the banks, railroads and other creditors all shared equally 
or in priority to the producer, with the result that the producer got little or 
nothing, when he felt that all the money was his except the 10 per cent that 
he paid the commission house for the commission. My recommendation is 
that it should be required that these houses which solicit business on consign- 
ment of farm produce be required to keep a separate trust account of the 
grower’s money less only the amount of their commission. My suggestion is 
that this whole problem should be studied by the Committee with the end in 
view that the priority rights given to the bank under section 89 of the Bank 
ja rod be curtailed to the extent that curtailment is necessary to achieve 
this result. 


Branch in Department of Agriculture to Supervise and Direct Farm Credits 


Inasmuch as there is likely going to be a great deal more credit of various 
kinds given to agriculture in the future and as it will inevitably follow that 
we farmers will from time to time wish to make adjustments and suggestions 
and criticisms, we would therefore suggest that the Department of Agriculture 
establish the necessary branch to study our problems with us and help us solve 
them, particularly so because we as farmers when we come to Ottawa feel at 
home only when we are dealing with those in the Department of Agriculture 
who understand our problems and know us and we know them. We have had 
very little contact in the past with the Department of Finance and feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that they do not talk our language and understand our problems 
as well as agriculture does. This is not an entirely new departure because 
before the war when we wanted loans for cold storage we had a branch there 
that we consulted and who prepared the case to present to the Minister of 
Aericulture, who then got the necessary finances for us. Of course during the 
war there have been numerous instances of where the Department of Agriculture 
has looked after our financial needs. 

Bill 134 makes provision for a very wide range of short and intermediate 
term credits which should prove very useful to agriculture. _ While every 
reasonable effort has been made to meet anticipated problems which will arise 
under this Act yet new ground is being broken and it is quite obvious that 
many problems will arise in the administration of the Act which if dealt with 
intelligently will greatly improve the working of the Act. We should have a 
branch of the Department of Agriculture to which branch we could present our 
views in regard to these problems. 


Income Tax for Agriculture 

The present Income Tax Act is unsatisfactory to agriculture because of 
the complexity of the returns which the farmer is required to make, and must 
be unsatisfactory to the Department of Finance because of the small amount 
collected and the great expense of the collections, and so I would suggest that 
this Committee study the feasibilty of making the income tax for agriculture 
a straight percentage of the gross turnover. The farmer knows pretty accurately 
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his gross income and at the end of the year on a gross income of $2,500 a 
1 per cent tax on that would be $25, which he can estimate easily, and the 
total tax that agriculture would pay on the 1 per cent basis on the overall 
picture for 1943 would be approximately thirteen million dollars. 


The Post-War Export of Agricultural Produce 


The thing uppermost in the minds of our Ontario farmer at the present 
time is the fear of the loss of markets in the post-war period. He is frightened 
of what will happen to him if he loses a substantial part of his market for 
bacon, cheese, eggs, beef, etc. He remembers that his big competitors in many 
of these products were farmers in Northern Europe who got the substantial 
share of the British market, which was the largest importing market in the 
world. These competing countries were very largely competitors because we 
in Canada were content to export to them large quantities of coarse grains and 
cther feedstuffs and sell them on world markets very often below the cost of 
production. This permitted these competitors of ours. to keep livestock ’ 
populations vastly in excess of the quantity which their home production of 
feedstuffs would have maintained and then to export this finished product. 
This policy of exporting these coarse grains and feedstuffs was disastrous to 
us in two ways: In the first place, it was not good farming back here. In many 
instances we mined our land instead of farming it in the way that nature says 
is good farming practice, which means that you should keep enough livestock 
on the farm to consume substantially your production and then return the 
manure and humus back to that land. In the second place, it provided our 
competitors with the means of producing the finished product instead of us 
producing it ourselves. War conditions have changed this and we to-day on 
the North American Continent have a livestock population nearly adequate to 
supply ourselves and our allies, and it is taxing us to our utmost at the present 
time to produce the essential feedstuffs to maintain this livestock population. 
We should definitely maintain this policy in the post-war period of feeding 
our own farm produce and then the export business, whether it be in the form 
of lend lease, mutual aid, quotas or straight sales, should be confined to the 
finished product. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTANTS ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED BY DOMINION CHARTER 
3-4 Geo. V 1913, Chap. 116 
Dominion BoarpD P.O. Box 69, Station B, MontTreau, QUE. 
February 23, 1944. 


Chairman, Standing Committee, 
Banking and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir:—I am instructed by our Board of Directors to write to you in 
connection with the Bank Act which is coming up for review at the present 
session of Parliament. | | 7 . 


It is pointed out that Section 5B, Clause 1, reads in part:— 
| The affairs of the bank shall be audited by two persons—who shall” 
be members in good standing of an institute or association of accountants ‘ 
incorporated under the authority of the legislature of any province’ of~ 
Canada. OOF Ene? 


om 
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This wording leads one to believe that the Act recognizes only a provincial 
charter and discriminates between members and other certificated and equally 
qualified accountants who are registered under a Dominion charter. 


The General Accountants Association was incorporated by Act of the 
Dominion Parliament on June 6, 1913. 


There are now seven branches throughout the principal cities of Canada 


with a membership of 916 of whom a good percentage are in public practice 


and of long standing. 


Enclosed is a copy of the Act of Incorporation and By-laws and within 
a few days I will send you a copy of our Year Book which is now in the 
printers’ hands. 


It is our understanding that a Dominion charter should, and does, rank 
equally with a provincial charter and that our certificated members, with the 
required qualifications, should rank equally for appointments as bank auditors. 


It is, therefore, respectfully requested that when reviewing the Act you 
take into consideration the foregoing and that Section 55, Clause 1, be amended 
to read:— 


—institute or association of accountants incorporated under the 
authority of the legislature of any province of—OR THE 
DOMINION of Canada. 


Yours sincerely, 


JOHN RHODES, 
JR/ME General Secretary. 


SUBMISSION IN BRIEF 


To the Committee on Banking and Commerce, House of Commons, Ottawa, 
Canada, respecting the provisions of the Bank Act now before the Com- 
mittee, and generally, respecting a sound banking policy for Canada. 


Unemployment and Economic Insecurity 


We submit that it is the past and present high cost of, and the misdirection 
of the issuance of the medium of exchange of the peoples’ labours and the 
products thereof that has been the direct cause of unemployment, burdensome 
debts and the inequitable distribution of available goods. 

Respecting such high cost, we are prepared to show that the past and 
present haphazard system of creating and extinguishing money several times 
in the processing and final production of nearly every item of goods we use is 
unnecessarily costly. 

Respecting the misdirection of the issuance of money, we are prepared to 
show that, normally, the first consideration in the private creation of money is 
whether the borrower can pay the rate of interest and repay the loan, which 
situation results in the direction of our activities into the production of luxury 
goods which can be sold to those who have savings and who are already well 
supplied with the necessities of life, rather than into the building of homes and 
supplying the every-day needs of the average citizen. In other words, normally, 
the ability to. pay the fee ordinarily charged by the chartered banks for the 
service of monetizing the labours of the people is the prime factor which deter- 
miines the natures of the activities of the people, regardless of their vital needs. 
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National Responsibility for Issuance and Recall of All Money 

We submit that, since the money units circulating within a nation, are 
intended to be claims on any and all the purchaseable goods of the nation, the 
nation must, in the best interests of all classes of people, direct the issuance and 
recall of all money units. We are prepared to show that so doing will not 
adversely disturb our present financial institutions, but rather will result in 
benefit and actual material gain for all concerned. 


Full Employment Opportunities a National Responsibility. 

We submit that there never has been and never will be any justification 
for involuntary unemployment in any nation regardless of the international 
trade situation at any time. We are prepared to show that all our troubles in 
the past in connection with unemployment have been directly due to our faulty 
monetary policy. 

With respect to employment opportunities, we submit that there never has 
been overproduction of anything useful, except gold, and that there never can 
be overproduction of anything useful under a sane system of monetizing first 
the primary needs of all classes of citizens. We are prepared to show that 
such a system can be made effective and efficient only through a national plan- 
ning board acting in co-operation with our Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments. We do not need additional financial “machinery”. ; 

Respecting opportunities for full employment, we submit that this 1s 
definitely the responsibility of the Federal Government as the representative - 
of all the people. The accepted practice of private industry is to produce the 
maximum output of goods and services with the minimum expenditure of 
labour, Private industry, obviously, cannot be expected to provide jobs for 
workers regardless of the demand for the products of industry. Full employ- 
ment entails a co-ordinating financial policy which will ensure “full consump- 
tion”, a policy which is the responsibility of the national government as above 
stated. 

We submit that the proper direction of the issuance of money into the 
building of homes, the utilities which serve the homes, and into other necessary 
public works will pump money into the very base of our economic structure, 
and will provide ample opportunities for employment for all able and willing 
workers. 


Public Funds for Public Projects; Private Funds for Private Enterprise 


We submit that the principle of utilizing public funds for publicly-owned 
and publicly-operated enterprises and for the production of non-profit- 
producing units of wealth such as homes, churches, recreational centres, etc., 
and of leaving the field of private enterprise to be financed with private funds 
(except to the degree that certain basic industries and enterprises may be 
publicly financed by request and consent of those directly interested or by 
public demand), is basic to the successful operation of a truly democratic 
system of developing and rewarding individual initiative in an economy of 
private productive enterprise. We are prepared to show that the application 
of this principle in the operation of a properly organized system of production 
and distribution will provide more opportunities than ever for safe, profitable 
investments in the only possible source of profits, namely, productive enterprises. 

We submit that all earnings, in the final analysis, must be paid out of pro- 
duction, and we are prepared to show that it will be in the best interests of all 
citizens to build an economy wherein no earnings are possible except in direct 
payment of useful services rendered in production, distribution and in all other 
activities essential to an ever higher standard of living. 

We submit that there is no justification for the existence of internal public 
debt to private money lenders, and we are prepared to show that the real pro- 
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ducers and the defenders of our nation are paying much more in interest and in 
the cost of the administration of such debt than they receive in profits (?) on 
investments in such debt. 

We submit that there is no justification for the existence of privately-held 
mortgages on citizens’ homes and we are prepared to show that the cost of 
financing the average Canadian home should not be more than one hundred 
dollars spread over the expected life of the home. 

We submit that the prime purposes of our system of private enterprise is 
the development and reward of personal initiative, the maximum efficiency in 
production, and the liberty of individuals to do the work of their own choosing, 
and we are prepared to show that the satisfactory operation of our system of 
private enterprise entails the private financing of all privately owned and 
operated enterprises and the continuance of a system of private banks and 
private investment institutions. 

We submit that the employment of a government sponsored bank or other 
agency, in competition with private banks, investment houses and individuals, in 
financing private enterprises, is an abridgment of the democratic rights of 
individuals under our system of private enterprise, and an encroachment on 
their fields of personal effort. We are prepared to show that such governmental 
agencies are highly unnecessary, and if put into operation, cannot fail to become 
political footballs. 

We submit that a definite knowledge of the facts concerning the nature of 
money, and of our present system of banking are essential to a complete under- 
standing of the underlying principles of a truly democratic system of money 
and banking, and we are prepared to present to your committee these 
basic and unchallengeable truths, together with a complete and detailed plan for 
the national issuance and recall of all money units necessary to the efficient 
functioning of a truly democratic economic mechanism for Canada. 

We submit that the evident confusion among the members of the Committee 
with respect to the nature of money and the functions of the chartered banks 
should be cleared up. We are prepared to establish the facts that the chartered 
banks do not create money for themselves with which to buy bonds; that there 
can be no such thing as debt free money; that banker debt money is, as a 
matter of sound policy, issued against many times its face value in real wealth 
and consequently has more valuable backing than legal tender certificates 
issued against gold—it is positively not just “wind”, as Mr. Slaght is reported to 
have termed it. That banks lend neither the deposits of their customers nor 
the “proceeds of those deposits”, contrary to Mr. Tower’s testimony, as reported; 
and that issuing Bank of Canada money to purchase bonds from the banks 
would positively not “in fact be returning to the banks money which had been 
placed in the banks by depositors and loaned to the Government” as was 
reported to have been stated by Mr. Fraser. 


Post War Financing 


We submit that if the National Money System we are advocating is put 
into operation, Canadian post war prosperity need not be dependent on exports 
of goods other than the surplus of goods not currently needed in the development 
of our vast areas, which surplus will be ample to pay for imports needed for a 
comparatively high standard of living, probably the highest in any land. 

We can monetize our own development. If we desire a more rapid rate of 
economic progress than our normally increasing man-power will permit, we can 
increase our population at will by simply opening the gates of immigration as 
widely as we wish to do, having regard first to the desirability. of proposed 
immigrants as citizens, and second, our ability to allocated to them immediately 
their requirements of durable goods without hardship to established residents. 
Providing jobs for them will not be a consideration, with a National Money 
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System in operation. We have the materials. It does not cost money to work 
Money is created as a witness of work done and of goods produced. It is not 
a means of production, more than the books in an office are a means of 
producing goods in a factory. . : 

ach and every Sovereign State should be encouraged to install a National 
Money System and to finance its own people in promoting and fostering its 
own material growth and social and cultural development. Loans of goods 
from one country that are needed in the development of another country should 
be from the Government of \he exporting country to the Government of the 
importing country. 

There can be no permanent peace until each Sovereign State sets-up and 
operates a National Money system, independently of international banking rings 
that are under the control of private economic pressure groups, whose stock-in- 
trade is “bondage” and not productive effort. 

Canada must be freed of such financial domination, and she can be, very 
simply, if we but possess the gumption to monetize our own mental and manual 
labors and the products thereof, through the efficient operation of a National 
Money System. 

May 22nd., 1944. 

The League for Economic Democracy, 


HARRY H. HALLATT, 
Hon. Pres. 


REPORT TO THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE 
WORK OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF THE FINANCIAL 
COMMITTEE ON MEDIUM-TERM CREDIT TO INDUSTRY. 


1. The last Assembly instructed the Economic and Financial Organization:— 
“to study the methods of providing medium-term credit to industry.” 


The question was considered by the Financial Committee at its meeting 
in December last, and arrangements were made for additional information to 
be obtained from certain countries.1 

It is clear from the documents received that the problem assumes some- 
what different forms and proportions according to the capital resources and 
banking equipment of each country. 


2. In current discussions of this problem, the distinction between the need 
for capital and the need for credit tends to be blurred. It is, in our view, 
essential that a clear distinction be drawn between these two types of financial 
facilities. 


3. In countries where there is a well-developed banking system and capital 
market, big industry has in normal circumstances no difficulty in obtaining the 
financial facilities it needs and can justify, whether in the form of equity 
money or in the form of short-, medium- or long-term credit. Large under- 
takings have access to open capital markets where they can sell their securities 
and to banking institutions. where they can finance their ordinary credit needs 
and bridge over the interval between the time when funds are required and the 
opportune moment for public issue. 


1 The Financial Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the very valuable assistance 
rendered to it by various central and commercial banks. 
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4. The general problem of financing through public issues becomes increas- 
ingly difficult in the case of medium- and small-sized undertakings. Such 
concerns have trouble in placing public issues, whether in the form of shares or 
bonds. The investing public prefers to put its money into firms whose names 
are nationally known and whose securities are listed on an exchange. The 
success of a small undertaking is frequently dependent upon the ability of one 
person; and the individual shareholder is unable to exercise the constant 
supervision and control that capital participation requires in such circumstances. 
In the second place, the cost of issue and of preliminary investigation is, 
generally speaking, proportionately higher on small than on large amounts. 


5. The small industrial concern in need of capital or credit has therefore 
been accustomed to rely on a few individuals or on local banks knowing the 
business and the management personally. Frequently, such firms are tempted 
to finance, through bank borrowing, risks which in their nature are the risks 
of ownership. Such risks are, however, unsuitable for ordinary commercial 
banks which operate mainly with short-term deposits; nor can these banks 
afford to tie up their depositors’ funds for long periods in the form of fixed 
or semi-permanent investment. 


6. Medium-term credits can legitimately be granted to industry where the 
funds will be used productively but where it cannot reasonably be expected 
that the original advance can be amortised in less than a period of some years. 
In so far as such medium-term credit requirements exist, it 1s important for 
the development of industry and enterprise that small borrowers should be able 
to cover them. If they rely, however, on short-term bank loans, with prospect 
of renewal, then not only is there a risk that banking advances will become 
frozen, but the borrower himself may, at a time of economic pressure, be called 
upon to repay outstanding financial debts within a period that bears no relation 
to the original purpose of the commitment. 


7. There is therefore a presumption that some credit institutions should 
exist for the provision of medium-term credit to small- and medium-sized 
industry. Certain types of medium-term credit requirements can be met by 
non-banking institutions: for example, the export-guarantee institutions set up by 
many governments enable credit to be obtained for fairly long periods to finance 
exports; large producers with ready access to capital and credit sometimes lease 
equipment or sell it to small producers on a hire-purchase system; automobile 
finance and gasoline companies extend credit to purchasers and distributors for 
special purposes. But such initiatives have not covered the whole field, and 
in many countries special credit organizations have been set up for the provision 
of medium-term credit to industry. 


8. It may be useful for us to summarize briefly the organization of this 
type of credit in the countries from which we have received information. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the organization in each country reflects the 
peculiarities of its general financial structure and conditions and. that it would 
therefore be misleading to attempt any comparisons between one country and 
another. Moreover, many of the institutions mentioned below go further than 
supplying medium-term credits: they make long-term loans and, in some cases, 

, participate directly in the capital. 


(a) United States of America. 


In the United States, the principal source of medium-term credit to small 
industry up to the great depression was the local unit bank. Such local bank 
loans were sometimes secured by a short-term mortgage on real assets (a demand 
mortgage, or one running for one, three or five years) and sometimes were 
extended on a promissory note of ninety days to six months (with expectation 
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of renewal), either unsecured, secured by collateral, or guaranteed by wealthy 
individuals interested in the enterprise. The operations of the borrowing firm 
were intimately known to the directorate of the local bank, which was thoroughly 
integrated in the life of the community; expenses of investigation were not heavy. 

In the financial and industrial crisis of 1930-1934, loans became difficult to 
obtain; there were many bank failures, borrowers sometimes found renewals 
difficult to negotiate. Since the successful resolution of the banking crisis of 1933, 
the banks in general have, however, returned to their traditional lending practices, 
and the pressure of funds seeking investment has made them willing to extend 
credit to credit-worthy borrowers. They have been encouraged to extend credits 
of longer maturity than ordinary commercial paper by the 1935 revision of the 
banking laws permitting the Federal Reserve Banks to rediscount, under certain 
conditions, all types of paper presented by their members, provided it met the 
test of “soundness”. Moreover, bank examination procedures have been revised 
to distinguish more sharply between “slow” and “doubtful” assets. 

In the period of credit stringency of 1932, the Federal Reserve Banks were 
authorized to make commercial loans direct to industrial and commercial bor- 
rowers and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was given similar powers. 
High standards were at first required on advances made, and few loans of this 
type were concluded. In 1934, the law was amended to authorize both the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the R.F.C. to make industrial loans on quite liberal 
terms as to maturity, interest rates and collateral, provided they met the test of 
possessing “full and adequate security”. More recently, the R.F.C. has worked 
on the basis that such loans need only be backed by “reasonable security”. 

Despite this progressive relaxation of the credit standards required, neither 
the Federal Reserve Banks nor the R.F.C. have been able to make any con- 
siderable volume of advances. The Federal Reserve Banks’ industrial advances 
outstanding at the end of 1938 amounted to only $17 million; additional 
commitments outstanding amounted to $14 million. The total loans of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system outstanding at the same date were $14,000 
million. Total applications for industrial loans received by the Federal Reserve 
Banks from the original grant of authority to the end of 1938 amounted to $400 
million, of which $175 million were approved. At the end of 1938, the total loans 
of the R.F.C. to industrial and commercial businesses outstanding amounted 
to $108 million. 


(b) United Kingdom. 


Since the Macmillan Commission drew attention in 1931 to the difficulties 
experienced by small firms in making public issues, a number of companies have 
been established for the supply of capital and credit to small firms. Credit for 
Industry Limited, a subsidiary of the United Dominions Trust, was established 
in 1934 with capital of £250,000. The parent company finances the movement 
of all types of goods by providing instalment and hire-purchase facilities for 
periods up to three years. Credit for Industry Limited has as its object the 
provision of capital of a medium-term character to the smaller industrial and 
commercial concerns whose needs are not large enough to justify the expense 
of an issue through the usual channels. Loans range from £100 to £50,000 and 
are repayable within periods not exceeding twenty years. A mortgage or deben- 
ture is usually taken as security; the rate charged varies, but “is probably 
less than the rate usually paid on the preference share”.1 The annual reports’ 
of the parent company state that all applications for loans were carefully and 
sympathetically examined, but that “in only a small number of cases could 
the application be regarded as legitimate or justifiable’. In the first fifteen 
months of its existence, Credit for Industry Limited granted or approved in 
principle loans totalling about £1,250,000. Of this amount, less than £250,000 


1 Quoted in A. T. K. Grant: A Study of the Capital Market in Post-war Britain (Mac- 
millan, 1937). 
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was actually paid out; the balance (apart from small sums awaiting settle- 
ment) was not used, because the applicant changed his mind and decided not 
to borrow or because, “in a great many cases”, the money was obtained from 
other sources, including the banks, or for other reasons not stated. The parent 
company reported in 1936 that “the work involved in the administration of this 
company (7.e., Credit for Industry Limited) is still out of proportion to the 
results, and our return on our investment is inadequate.” 


The Charterhouse Industrial Development Company was founded in June 
1934 by the Charterhouse Investment Trust. Its capital is £500,000 and its 
purpose is to provide money to small undertakings in amounts from £10,000 
to £100,000. It is supposed that the company generally takes up preference 
shares, thus participating to some extent in the equity, and that it invests for 
periods up to twenty years. 


The Leadenhall’ Securities Corporation was organized by Schroders in 1935 
with a capital of £250,000, ‘‘to engage in the finance of medium and small home 
industrial business for which the normal machinery of the London market is 
inappropriate.” Its investments appear to take, as a rule, the form of redeemable 
preference shades and some common shares which are repurchased by the 
proprietor after four or five years.1 

A fourth institution—the New Trading Company—also participates in the 
capital of small- and medium-sized businesses. Other institutions also engage 
in the provision of financial facilities of the type under discussion; it is not 
possible to give an exhaustive list. Special mention should, however, be made of 
the Special Areas Reconstruction Association, Limited, formed for the purpose 
of enabling new enterprises to be established or existing enterprises extended 
in the Special (Depressed) areas. No capital is subscribed by the State, which 
contributes, however, to the expenses of management and guarantees 25 per 
cent of losses on the total amount of loans granted by the Association. Appli- 
cants must satisfy the Association that their business has reasonable prospects 
of success and that they are unable to obtain adequate financial facilities 
elsewhere. The normal maximum limit of each loan is £10,000 for five years. 


(c) France. 

In France, too, problems connected with medium-term credits have arisen 
during the past twenty years. Fear of monetary disturbances and frequent 
appeals of the State and public corporations to the capital market have kept 
interest rates high. Moreover, it has been difficult for the private banks to 
secure large volumes of time deposits which could be used to extend medium- 
term credits, because public and semi-public savings institutions offer on sight 
deposits rates of interest at least equivalent to those which private institutions 
could offer only on time deposits. 

However, a type of institution providing medium credit for industry has 
developed in Paris in the form of affiliates of large deposit banks. At present, 
there exist four such establishments supplying medium-term industrial credit 
which are in fact branches of the big deposit banks.? 

1 GRANT, op. cit. 


2 The names, the affiliation and the scope of operations of these special houses are as follows: 
Total assets in 1938 


Affiliation to the (except comptes 
Name deposit banks d’ ordre) 
Francs (000,000’s) 

1. Union pour le ecrédit 4 l'industrie Crédit lyonnais and comptoir 

nationale* d’escompte ~ 146 

2. Crédit A V’industrie francaise Société générale 168 
3. Union des banques régionales Crédit industriel et_ commercial 

and a group of regional banks 142 

4. Union bancaire du Nord Crédit du Nord a 


* This bank founded a branch specialized in the long-term credit to industry (Omnium financier pour 
Vindustrie nationale) the total assets of which amounted in 1938 to 116 million francs. 
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As the capital resources of these special houses are generally limited, they 
rely on the funds of the banks to which they are affiliated and on the issue of 
bonds and bons de caisse. Their role is.restricted to the actual negotiations 
with their clients in respect of medium-term loans, all administrative work being 
done by the respective deposit banks. They have often acquired important 
industrial participations. ‘The scope of the operations of these institutions 
has, however, been limited, particularly for the reasons described above. ~~ 

Immediately after the war, the Government established the Crédit national 
pour faciliter la réparation des dommages causés par la guerre, one object of 
which was to assist the entrepreneurs in the devastated areas to finance the 
reconstruction of their businesses. In the course of the past years, its activity 
has been extended to cover all types of industrial and commercial. enterprise. | 
The Crédit national is a private company, constituted by banks and leading 
industrial groups, but with the management appointed by the Government and 
the administration controlled by the Minister of Finance. This mixed charac- 
ter assures the bank of considerable resources; on the one hand, advances from 
the State and issue of bonds guaranteed by it; on the other hand, issue of 
non-guaranteed bonds which can be readily placed on account of the semi- 
public character of the institution. 

The bank extends loans for a period not exceeding ten years and the 
ageregate of credits granted to any one undertaking may not exceed 10 million 
francs (15 millions under a proposal recently introduced in Parliament). Loans 
are granted, at present, at the rate of 7:15 per cent} on the basis of specified 
security up to a maximum amount of 50 per cent. of the security. The volume 
of loans outstanding at the end of 1938 was 1,500 million francs, of, which 
400 millions consisted of export credits based on State credit insurance. 

To meet the needs particularly of small commerce and industry constituting 
the clientele of the banques populaires, the scope of activities of the Crédit 
national hételier, previously restricted to the hotel industry, was extended in 
1938 to other types of enterprise under the name of Cazsse centrale de credit 
hotelier, commercial. et industriel; the Caisse devotes part of its resources 
(about 30 million francs at the present time) to medium-term loans of small 
individual amounts. 


The Caisse des dépéts et consignations, an organization which administers 
the resources of the savings banks and social insurance funds, and the most 
important unit of the French money and capital market, has since 1931 played 
a role of increasing importance in making available resources for medium- 
term credit to industry. In that year, it was authorized to accept, en pension, 
bills created by the commercial banks to represent advances—ranging from six 
months to five years —granted to their industrial clients. In 1938, the rate of 
interest for such bills accepted en pension varied from 4 per cent for six-month 
bills to 53 per cent for bills payable in four or five years. The total volume of 
such medium-term credit under rediscount at the Caisse amounted at the end 
of 1938 to 488 million francs. | 


(d) Switzerland. 

There are no institutions specializing in the provision of medium-term credit 
to industry in Switzerland. Such credit facilities are granted by the big com- 
mercial banks, by local banks and—to a certain extent—by the cantonal banks, 
transacting more particularly business which is not normally undertaken by 
commercial banks. In Switzerland, the greater part of the long-term funds at 
the disposal of the bgmks is raised through the issue of cash bonds (obligationen) 
bearing fixed interest and issued for periods varying from three to ten years. 


1The effective burden of interest to the borrower may be reduced by grants from the 
State, within the limits of a sum provided for in the budget, when the loan is used for 
certain specified improvements or extensions of capital equipment. 
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(e) Belgiwm. | 

In Belgium, a special credit institution—the Société nationale de crédit a 
Vindustrie—was created as-early as 1919 with the object of granting medium- 
term credit to agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. In the first 
years of its existence, it expanded rapidly on account of the large credit require- 
ments of post-war reconstruction, but its activity slowed down for some years 
after 1924. After 1928, the volume of its business again increased, its loans 
outstanding totalling about 1,300 million francs from 1930 to 1934, the greater 
part guaranteed by private banks. In 1937, its statutes were amended in such 
a way as to increase the influence of the Government and of the National Bank 
and to enlarge the scope of its operations, while the maximum term of its 
advances was reduced from twenty to ten years. Its resources consist primarily 
of its own capital (subscribed by private individuals and by the private banks) 
and reserve funds; it also accepts time deposits and issues bons de caisse of 
five-year maturity, the interest on which is guaranteed by the State. Loans must 
be granted as close to cost as possible, but the S.N.C.I. none the less makes 
a satisfactory annual profit. 

Continuing the policy of increasing credit facilities to small industry, the 
Government, in 1937, extended the activity of several public credit institutions; 
the Office central de crédit hypothécaire, established in 1936 to assist in the 
liquidation of mortgage loans, was authorized in 1937 to grant mortgage 
loans on buildings for industrial purposes. A series of decrees provided for 
the co-ordination of the institutions entrusted with the granting of credit 
facilities to the middle classes. The Temporary Credit Fund for the Middle 
Classes, set up in 1934 and due to be liquidated in 1989, was transformed in 1937 
into a Caisse nationale de crédit aux classes moyennes and its activity 
extended to 1959. A decree of 1937 established a Conseil de coordination des 
institutions de crédit aux classes moyennes, entrusted with the co-ordination, 
with the aid of the National Bank and the General Savings Bank, of the activity. 
of the Caisse nationale de crédit aux classes moyennes, the Fonds de garantie 
au crédit pour Voutillage artisanal (created in 1929) the Caisse centrale de 
petit crédit professionel (created in 1929 and re-organized in 1937) and the 
Office central de crédit hypothécaire. The activity, the organization and the 
powers of the credit. institutions “of public interest”. were co-ordinated in 1937 
by a Conseil des institutions de crédit. These institutions have been only 
recently established, and the volume of their operations is not large. 


(f) Netherlands. 


In the Netherlands, the establishment of special institutions to finance small 
and middle-sized industrial enterprises with the help of public funds has been 
advocated since 1932. The movement started with the creation of regional 
institutions to study the possibilities of establishing new industries or extending 
existing industrial enterprises if the required investment capital could be obtained. 
In 1935, an Industrial Bank of Limburg was established, the greater part of its 
capital being subscribed by the Province of Limburg and a number of large 
municipalities in this province. The volume of its business is very limited. 
Later, the Government founded a central industrial bank under the name of 
Company for Industrial Financing with the object of granting medium- or 
long-term credits to industrial enterprises “in so far as the extension of employ- 
ment of Netherlands industry may be promoted thereby.” The Company may 
also grant credits to, and participate in the capital of, authorized regional 
industrial banks, and take over credits from them. The credits are granted 
on a commercial basis, guarantees taking the form of mortgages, securities, etc. 
The interest charged is generally 5 per cent. The Company has In some cases 
participated in the capital of industrial enterprises. From its establishment 
to the end of 1938, the total of credits approved was 24 million florins; there 
have been, in addition, some capital participations. 

22047—1104 
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(g) Sweden. 


In Sweden, the Government, in co-operation with a number of the larger 
Swedish banks, established in 1934 a joint-stock company called Industrial 
Credits Company with paid-up capital of 8 million kronor, charged with 
granting credits not exceeding ten years to middle-sized and small industries and 
artisans, primarily for the purpose of financing the renewal of plant, the 
enlargement or rationalization of the existing undertakings and the sale against 
long-term contracts of products made by the borrower. It may also give 
guarantees. It normally takes as security real estate mortgages, but also 
mortgages on plant and stock backed by a personal guarantee. The Company 
may not accept deposits, but it may issue bonds to the total amount of four 
times its guarantee and reserve funds; it has not, however, issued any bonds 
to date. The guarantee fund is a State contribution in the form of Government 
securities amounting to 12 million kronor. Since October 1937, the rate of 
interest charged has been 34 per cent. Loans outstanding at the end of 1938 
totalled 4:9 million kronor. 


Another medium-term credit institution—the Shipping Mortgage Bank—was 
created in 1930, with the object of granting mortgage loans of ten to twelve 
years on ships. The State has placed a guarantee fund of 10 million kronor at 
the disposal of the bank, which may issue bonds up to 100 million kronor. 
At the end of 1937, the outstanding bond debt of the bank was 37 million 
kronor and the outstanding loans 38 million kronor; the rate of interest is 33 
per cent. 

The facilities offered to medium- and long-term borrowers by these institu- 
tions have been supplemented by various loan funds established by the Govern- 
ment to meet the needs of certain classes of industry. A Fund for Loans to 
Industrial Undertakings, re-organized in 1927, grants credits not exceeding ten 
years for the establishment of new industries, particularly those of importance 
to agriculture. A Fund for Loans to Small Industries, created in 1818, and a 
Fund for Loans to Artisans, established in 1910, supply the working capital or 
funds for the purchase of machinery to small entrepreneurs. The loan period 
may be high as six years; the rate of interest is 4 per cent. A Fund for Loans 
to the Shipping Industry, set up in 1903, grants loans to shipping companies to 
finance renewals and modernizations of ships. A Fund for Loans on Second 
Mortgages on Ships was established in 1936. 


(h) Poland. 


Most Polish commercial banks were originally of the banque d’affaires 
type and: many of them have retained the practice of granting to industry credits 
of the character of medium-term loans. These loans generally take the form 
of a credit on current account secured by mortgage. During the past year, the 
Banque de Véconomie nationale—a State institution—has begun to grant medium- 
term debenture credits to industry (crédits obligataires). These credits may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the value of the land, 40 per cent of the value of the 
buildings or 334 per cent of the value of the machines on which the mortgage 
is taken. Their duration is three to seven years, and they are repayable in 
equal half-yearly instalments; in exceptional circumstances, amortization may 
be postponed for two years. The rate charged is 6 per cent. The Banque de 
Economie nationale issues its own 74-year State-guaranteed bonds up to the 
amount of the loans granted; retirement of these bonds takes place pari passu 
with the repayment of the loans on which they are based. It is still too soon 
to say to what extent there is a legitimate demand for these loans from Polish 
industry. 


(3) Roumama. 


In Roumania, there was no special institution for supplying medium-term 
credit until 1937. Before the economic and financial crisis of 1930-1934, entre- 
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preneurs were in a position to obtain credits at the commercial banks, though 
at very high rates. With the drastic fall of prices during the depression, most 
of the loans granted by the commercial banks were frozen. In order to avoid 
a complete breakdown of the banking system, the National Bank rediscounted 
large amounts of illiquid bills which it kept in its portfolio during subsequent 
years. Special legislative measures were adopted to liquidate these debts. 
In these conditions, the Government created in 1937 and 1938 several official 
institutions, entrusted with the supplying of credit to the mining industry 
(Bank of Gold and Metal Enterprises), to agricultural industries (Bank for the 
Processing and Marketing of Agricultural Products) and to the middle classes 
(National Institute of Artisan Credit). The resources of these institutions were 
provided, to a large extent, by the Government; in addition, they were given 
power to rediscount bills at the National Bank and to issue bonds eligible as 
collateral at the National Bank and public banking institutions. The total 
credits granted by the Bank of Gold and Metal Enterprises amounted in 1938 
to 552 million lei. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


9. Perhaps the most striking feature of the above summary of the machinery 
for the provision of medium-term credit in various countries is the fact that 
the total amount of credit extended by the institutions established for the 
purpose has been very limited. This is not to say that the question of medium- 
term credit is unimportant. But the small volume of credit extended does 
strongly suggest that there is no great unsatisfied legitimate demand at the 
present time. As business revival becomes more general, the demand will 
doubtless grow, and there are good reasons for believing that in most countries 
the supply will keep pace. Where gaps exist in the financial machinery, they 
are narrow and are gradually being closed. It is difficult, and highly important 
in each case, to judge to what extent and for what purpose medium-term 
credits can be granted to industry on a business-like basis. The risks of lending 
are especially heavy in small industries, where future success is more than 
usually difficult to evaluate, and where the continuity of efficient management 
cannot readily be assured in the event of personal changes. Particularly at 
the present time, when economic and political conditions are changing very 
rapidly, lenders are reluctant to extend credit, and business reluctant to borrow, 
for long periods. These are factors which must be taken into account in the 
granting of medium-term credits. There is, in our view, no legitimate economic 
case which can be made out why such credits should be granted on a non- 
economic and highly risky basis. We have not felt that we need concern 
ourselves with the broad issues of social policy which may be held to justify 
special measures to support certain sections of the community. 


10. The risks of small business, particularly at the present time, are such 
as to require a high proportion of equity to borrowed money; capital risks 
should not be covered by credits. Recently, there has been some tendency in 
certain countries for a few investment trusts and private corporations to take 
capital participations in small- and medium-sized industries, thus helping to 
reconcile the desire of the individual investor to diversify his risk (and hold 
marketable securities) with the necessity of close supervision of the funds 
employed in industries of the type mentioned. Such developments, though 
they have not gone very far up to now, are the more interesting, as certain 
basic tendencies appear to be reducing the volume of capital willing to under- 
take risks. The growing burden of taxation and increasing desire for hiquidity— 
due partly to political conditions and partly to the necessity of taking into 
account future fiscal exigencies—has diminished the willingness or ability of 
wealthy individuals to employ funds in capital participations of a risky and 
unmarketable nature. Moreover, the increased burden of taxation and Gov- 
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ernment regulation and the uncertainty of world conditions have reduced the 
prospective profitability of business, particularly the prospective profitability of 
new and untried enterprises requiring, under the most favourable conditions, 
a considerable interval before they can become an assured success. 


The broad tendencies affecting the supply of and demand for equity capital— 
which are of wider scope than the provision of medium-term credit to industry— 
lie; however, outside our terms of reference: we do no more than mention 
them as requiring the most serious consideration. 


RESOLUTION 


NEPEAN WATER RESIDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


That whereas the issuance of debentures at low rates of interest similar to 
the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act of 1938 (now suspended) is a dire 
necessity to carry out local improvements, post-war work and as a measure of 
relief to real estate now carrying vicious taxation, and 

Whereas the Bank of Canada through the various provincial governments 
could service municipalities with money at low rates of interest for public service, 
provided the Bank of Canada Act is amended at the present session of Parliament 
to allow this, and 

Whereas such legislation is long overdue, and 

Whereas it has been proved under the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act of 1938 that all municipalities enjoying low rates of interest for public 
service have met their obligations when due, and 

Whereas public service being what it is, the maintenance of health, education, 
fire protection, policing, lighting, good roads, etc., it should enjoy the lowest 
carrying charges possible, 

Therefore be it resolved that this public meeting does hereby respectfully 
urge the Minister of Finance, Mr. J. L. Isley to recommend the enactment of 
legislation that will enable municipalities to issue debentures through the Bank 
of Canada under terms set forth in this resolution. 


ANSWERS BY MR. G. F. TOWERS, C.M.G., TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS 
ASKED BY HON. R. B. HANSON, K.C., M.P., RESPECTING BILL 7 


Memorandum 

1. Q. I understand that the job of this bank is to advance capital to per- 
sons who are establishing or extending industries? 

A. This assumption is correct, it being understood that “capital” takes the 
form of loans to or purchase of securities issued by the industries which are 
being established or extended. 


2. Q. On what ground will you select the industries to be aided? I do 
not want just an answer that they will be industries of advantage to the 
nation. I want to know what the tests will be which will be applied. One 
will have to be, of course, that they cannot obtain capital elsewhere. Another 
will be, as I understand it, that the industries will pay. Now, if the industry 
will pay, why should there be any doubt of its being able to obtain capital 
in the open market? 

A. An industry may be operating on a profitable basis but. still unable 
to borrow money in the open market, i.e., by an issue of securities. Because 
it is of small or medium size, its name is not well-known to investors, and 
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its securities are not likely to command a ready market—an important 
factor in the minds of original investors who may find occasion to sell. In 
some cases these handicaps can be overcome, and small issues can be sold 
to a limited number of investors. But in that event it will usually be 
found that the borrower has to pay very high rates. The difficulties are 
all the greater in the case of industries which have not a long earning record 
behind them, or which are just commencing business. So far as the ques- 
tion of the availability of bank loans is concerned it is not usually the case that 
industrial enterprises can obtain accommodation from commercial banks 
where the period of repayment is likely to extend over several years. 


3. Q. Is it not a fact that by giving this aid to industries which you 
select, you are using the power of the Government to favour certain indus- 
tries, and the localities where they are established, as compared with other 
industries in other localities? It is a fact, of course, that every industry in 
Canada competes, to some extent, with every other industry, for labour, for 
power, for materials of all sorts. Why should the Government assist one 
industry in preference to others? 

A. Industries will not ‘be “selected” by the Industrial Development Bank. 
It will deal with applications received, and will endeavour to apply the same 
type of impartial judgment to each one. On this basis, no locality and-no type 
of industry will receive a special form of preference. It is true, of course, that 
certain concerns which could not now obtain medium or long term loans from 
existing sources of credit will be able to do so under the new regime. . This 
implies that a company, whose standing has been such that it has been able to 
borrow all the funds that it required, whereas some of its smaller competitors 
have not, loses the advantages of that position—if they can be called advantages. 


_ 4, Q. Dr. James has said that we ought to expect, if we are to keep up 
our Canadian standard of living and progress, that about 20 per cent of the 
national income shuuld be devoted to capital—to the providing of new operating 
equipment, or the improvement of present equipment. The national income is 
supposed to be running around eight billion dollars per annum at present, and 
20 per cent of that would be $1,600,000,000. I do not suppose that you expect 
that your bank will be abie to obtain a return on its investments on the average, 
in less than ten years. There are not many businesses which can hope to repay 
their capital quicker than that. Therefore, your bank would add 10 million 
dollars a year to the capital funds available in Canada. Is it worth while having 
a bank to add 10 million dollars to $1,600,000,000? 

A. I have some reservations in regard to the figures mentioned in this 
question. Nevertheless, it can be agreed that the volume of capital investment 
required to maintain a satisfactory level of national income will be large. Even 
if circumstances are such that the loaning authority of Industrial Development 
Bank is increased by Parliament at a later date the proportion of its loans to 
total capital investment may nevertheless be relatively small. In my opinion, 
however, the need for helping and encouraging sound development will be so 
great that we cannot afford to neglect any opportunity whatever. 

I might also mention that I would expect the effect of Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank would be greater than the size of its own loans and investments 
would indicate. By putting up part of the money needed for a given project 
it would often be the means of encouraging other lenders and investors to 
participate; without Industrial Development Bank participation the project 
might not be undertaken at all. 


5. Q. How do you propose to stand out against political pressure? I 
suppose you know that if you build a factory in Regina, Winnipeg or Moose Jaw 
will want one. If you have any factories in British Columbia, Alberta will be 
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asking for them. British Columbia will want to be treated as well as the Mari- 
time provinces. The Maritime provinces themselves will want fair treatment 
as compared with each other. Ontario and Quebec will put up quite an argument 
as to which gets the most. How do you propose to deal with this? I particularly 
do not want you to say that there will be no politics in this, for I should like to 
remind you that it is the duty of this Parliament, elected by the people, to guard 
the expenditure of their taxes. To guard that expenditure, the members of 
Parliament have to decide what line they will take, and that decision will be 
made along party lines, and anyone who tells you otherwise is just kidding you. 
In plain language, everything which the Government of Canada finances is 
subject to political control, and is going to be as long as we have a representative 
government in Canada. What I want you to say is how you propose that a 
government bank is going to stand out against political pressure. 


A. Each application should be dealt with fairly and impartially on its 
merits. If those who are responsible for the management of Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank fail to operate along these lines, they should be removed. 


6. Q. I know that the Treasury and the Bank of Canada are in the hands 
of very competent people, but that does not seem to save us from some pretty 
rash financial policies. For example, I have noted that the C.N.R., when it put 
up its reconstruction program to a committee of this House, said that it was 
going to spend 260 million dollars for projects which might not pay and 103 
million dollars for projects which would not pay, because these projects were 
desirable. I have not heard either the Treasury or the Bank of Canada telling 
the C.N.R. that their business is not to worry about what is desirable, but to run 
the railway at a profit. How do we know that the Bank of Canada is going to 
take any better stand on other projects—especially if the time comes when the 
governor of the bank is not as good a man as you are? 


A.—I am not very familiar with the C.N.R. proposals, but my understand- 
ing is that no spending program would be undertaken unless it received the 
approval of Parliament. As to the stand which might, under certain circum- 
stances, be taken by Bank of Canada, I make the same reply as to Question 5. 


7. Q. If this bank is not established, do you really and seriously believe 
that anything will go very wrong in this country as a result? If so, what? If 
not, why should we adopt this radical departure from the principles of allow- 
ing private enterprise to function on its own steam? 


A.—As already indicated, I believe that the problems ahead of us are 
so great that everything possible should be done to remove obstacles which 
stand in the way of expansion and development. Certain enterprises would 
not be able to obtain legitimate credit needs from existing sources. This would 
mean that a certain number of people would miss an opportunity to obtain 
employment. 


8. Q. Is it not a fact that a very small reduction of the taxation of 
corporations would render a great deal more capital available for investment 
than this bank can ever put into circulation? 


A.—The only way that such a question could be answered would be to 
know how much the Industrial Development Bank would finally be authorized 
to lend and what scale of reduction in corporate taxes is contemplated. However, 
if corporate taxes were reduced there would still be enterprises which would 
not be able to finance expansion out of their own net earnings and there 
would still be some enterprises which would find difficulty in obtaining longer 
term funds from present sources. 


May 16, 1944. 
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UNITED FARMERS OF CANADA, SASKATCHEWAN SECTION 


MEMORANDUM FOR PARLIAMENTARY BANKING AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
May, 1944 


As Bill No. 91 respecting banks and banking is now, after second reading, 
being discussed by the Banking and Commerce Committee of the Parliament 
of Canada, we, the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, herewith 
submit our views upon this important and,very vital subject. As an organization 
of Farmers, we have for many years consistently held that the money and credit 
instruments used by the people of a nation have no just or moral right to be 
owned, controlled or operated by private individuals or corporations. 

We contend that a nation’s money and credit system is a utility devised 
to expedite the exchange of goods for goods and goods for service of all the 
people of the nation, and as such it is the responsibility of the people to own, 
operate and intelligently control (through elected Governments) their own 
monetary system for service to all, as a public utility. 

When leaders of the Dominion of Canada in 1871, passed the Bank Act, 
which conferred to private companies, Charters, which allowed them the sole 
right to issue and control the people’s medium of exchange, they did so without 
any mandate from the people other than that they were elected by Canadian 
citizens, to administer the affairs of Canada, and we contend by the act of 
conferring by charter, the banking service of the nation to private corporations, 
the people’s parliamentary representatives of 1871 shirked their own responsi- 
bility and transferred their own public duty to others. 

The Parliament of Canada is again at or near the time when they will 
either approve the action of previous parliaments, by passing Bill No. 91 and 
thereby shirk their own public responsibility and duty by extending the charters 
of the ten commercial banks now operating in Canada, for another ten years, 
or parliament will take the steps necessary to assume responsibility of operating 
the money and credit service of the nation as a public service to Canadian 
citizens. 

It is not enough to merely say that the public would not approve of public 
operation of bank services. To that we reply, the entire public have never 
been requested to directly express themselves upon the matter and parliament 
has never requested a direct mandate from the people, for which negligence we 
consider parliamentary representatives have been remiss in their duty as servants 
of the people. Except for the limited sectional education service conducted 
through organizations vitally interested in the subject of money, credit and 
banks, the general public has never had an opportunity to thoroughly understand 
all that should be intelligently known in regard to the subject of public or 
private operation of banks and banking. 

Perhaps the most extensive educational service that has ever been conducted 
upon the subject, is that which has been performed and dramatized over the 
air and the widely printed publicity material of the Canadian Chartered Banks, 
during the past two years particularly. We consider that as the money and 
credit system of Canada is actually the heart which must regularly and evenly 
pulsate to keep the economic body properly functioning, it is therefore too 
important to the very life and well-being of the nation to be entrusted to 
private corporations. 

No government of Canada would dare turn the very important and efficient 
postal service of this Dominion over to a private corporation without first 
recognizing that as servants of the people they must first secure the necessary 
consent from their masters to do sc 
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We can only therefore assume that in the case of the money and credit 
service, which is of even greater importance to the economic life of the nation 
the influence of bankers and financial leaders has displaced public authority 
over the elected public servants of the people. | 


CREDITS FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dealing with the problems that have from time to time confronted farmers 
in the prairie provinces: In the early stage of agricultural development it 
required that a considerable amount of credit. be made available for that purpose, 
and as there was no other source from where such credit could be secured, than 
that of the Chartered Banks, farmers had no other recourse than to secure credit 
from that source at rates of interest far in excess of that which the law of the 
country allowed them to charge. These excessive charges imposed for the use 
of Bank credit and also for farm machinery and other necessary materials which 
in those pioneer years ranged from eight to twelve per cent and higher in some 
cases, soon forced the early settlers to recognize the handicaps under which 
they were operating, and as a result a farmers’ organization was formed in 
Saskatchewan, with the late Honourable W. Motherwell as the first president. 
Those farmers hoped that by organized effort, many of their difficulties could be 
overcome in an intelligent and orderly manner, | | 

They proceeded to make inquiries into various matters then affecting their 
industry, such as credits, interest charges, freight costs, marketing and customs 
duties, etc., all of which in reality affects their operations as farmers. 

As they arrived at their conclusions, after study and due deliberation, they 
would from time to time make representation to governments but our records 
show that very little consideration in those early years was ever given to the 
many proposals for changes which would have made it possible for agriculture 
to obtain legitimate credit, requirements at a reasonable rate of interest and on 
suitable terms of repayment. 

As early as 1908, our annual convention presented the following resolution 
to the Federal and Provincial Governments:— 

That great loss and inconvenience to farmers having been occasioned 
through the banks refusing advances on stored wheat and bills of lading, 
the government be urged to devise some remedy. 

We will cite one case to exemplify the situation which resulted in the above 
resolution. 

A farmer near Saskatoon had wheat in the elevator which could not be 
moved out on account of car shortage. This wheat had a market value of $900. 
The farmer in question was being pressed by a mortgage company for a due 
payment of $300. He endeavoured to secure that amount from the local banks, 
offering as security, his stored wheat, but was advised by the banks, that they 
could not advance the necessary Joan until his wheat was on track. 

In 1910, we urged upon the Federal Government, “that steps be taken to 
have the banking, laws so revised as to enable the farmers to develop the 
country, by securing credits at reasonable rates of interest and on longer terms 
of repayment”. As no attention was given and no action taken by the Federal 
Government upon that resolution, farmers began to see the futility of negotiating 
with Federal Government. In 1913, a resolution was presented demanding:— 

That the Provincial Government should, without further delay, 
formulate a scheme whereby a farmer may obtain from the security of 
his land, money at a lower rate of interest than is now charged by the 
existing financial institutions. 

As a result of this resolution, and continued pressure, the provincial government 
in that year (1913) appointed a Royal Commission of inquiry into agricultural 
credits. The Commission held sittings in Canada and proceeded their inquiry 
to the United States, and many European countries. This report was filed with 


———— 
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the Saskatchewan Government on October 13, 1913, and we recommend that 
report for perusal by your committee, because it shows that even at that time, 
agriculture was in a precarious position, largely through an unjust and expensive 
banking and credit system. 

On page 65 of the report it states that: ‘All thoughtful citizens will regard 
the present situation as calling for serious attention”, and on page 216 we 
find that in the opinion of the Commission, “The present banking system is 
inadequate.” : 

We believe that if the recommendations of the 19138 Commission had been 
carried out by the government, there would have been an improvement in condi- 
tions at that time. But again the government failed us. However, after further 
representations to the Provincial Government, the Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board Legislation was passed in 1917, but unfortunately it could not at that 
time function for the lack of capital. 


BANK INTEREST WAS AND IS TOO HIGH 


In spite of continued refusals by governments to take the action necessary 
to meet our just requirements, we nevertheless continued with the task to secure 
credits at lower interest rates. We recommended amendments to the Bank Act 
whenever same was before parliament for revision. In this effort, we were ably 
supported by farm organizations in other provinces. We have repeatedly 
requested that the Act be amended and the necessary legislation be enacted 
which would make possible, that municipalities and provinces obtain credit at 
cost by placing securities with the Dominion Finance Department. Also we 
requested that the Bank Act should provide a penalty when banks charge more 
than the interest rate established by law and contained in the Bank Act. 

The justice of the need for such penalty action is well proven by a district 
court judgment given by Judge McLorg in the case of Royal Bank vs. Pete 
Perapalkin et al. of 1924, which is recorded in the Saskatoon Judicial district as 
number 528. The bank had sued and obtained judgment; the defendant 
appealed the case, on the ground of excessive interest rates charged by the bank, 
and in sustaining the appeal, the judge said in part as follows:— 


Here the plaintiffs deliberately take security, and exact from the 
debtor two per cent more than the law, under which their charter was 
granted them, allows; having done that in default by the debtor they sign 
judgment for this amount to which they are not entitled which is a 
premeditated calculated action on their part, in defiance of the act. I can 
see no justification for it, and I am of the opinion that if in such cases the 
judgment allowed them to amend, it would simply encourage this state 
of affairs. At the hearing I was not definitely asked to set aside the 
execution, the defendant’s solicitor considering, I expect that the judgment 
being set aside, the execution must naturally fall, and that I think, is so. 
But the execution is registered against the defendant’s lands, and to 
obviate the necessity of any further application I think the whole matter 
should be dealt with now, and I will consequently make an order setting 
aside the judgment and the executions, with a direction to the registrar 
to expunge the writ of execution. The defendant will be entitled to his 
costs of the application. 


Dated at Saskatoon this 10th day of March, A.D. 1931. 
Signed E. A. C. McLorg, L.D.C. 
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While it can be seen from the above that there is recourse at law in such 
matters, it is nevertheless well known, court proceedings are costly and generally 
beyond the pale of the average farmer. It is of course well known that until 
recent years farm machinery companies charged eight per cent on current credit 
debt and nine and ten per cent on over due accounts, mortgage companies eight 
and nine per cent on first mortgage on farm property, with a one or two per cent 
interest rise on renewal after five years. 

However, in the cases of those companies there was no recourse at law, as 
was the case with banks. Those years were simply good hunting for private 
enterprise and open seasons on the western farmers. It must stand out in history | 
as the eighth wonder of the world that western agriculture survived the exploita- 
tion of those days of rugged individualism. 

It would be interesting to search the bank records to find the entire amount 
of illegal interest exacted from borrowers of credit. It is our opinion that the 
government owes such search of records to the public and the amount involved 
in such discovery should be returned to the rightful owner. 

The years, however, which must stand as an indictment against the 
chartered banks of Canada were the late twenties, when the banks invited 
borrowers to go on a credit spree with them; when the credit chest was thrown 
wide open, then with the financial collapse at the end of 1929 the lid was 
clamped tight on the credit chest, and the banks almost completely tied up the 
credit facilities of the nation, and in consequence trade, business, manufacturing, 
administration and domestic living, rapidly dropped to a state of stagnation. 
For a period of time the entire national, provincial and municipal economics 
were at a complete standstill, and not until national leaders did some financial 
manoeuvering such as devaluing the gold content in the dollar, and consolidat- 
ing and refunding existing debt at lower interest rates, and thus create further 
security necessary to obtain further credit, was the nation’s economy able to 
function at a relief standard level. 

' Not only was bank credit denied to western farmers during that time, but 
the banks further demanded and got, second mortgages on farm property as 
additional security, also mortgages on the tools of his livelihood, his chattels. 

When our Wheat Pools over-paid the growers of the 1929 crop, the banks 
refused to be satisfied with the security they had advanced the necessary credit 
upon, and demanded further security. Governments then stepped in and cleared 
the banks from any danger of loss. 

We did not blame the private banks for refusing to advance further credit, 
regardless of the fact that they were largely responsible for the situation. As 
viewing their position in the cold light of reason, their first responsibility and 
duty is to protect the invested capital of their shareholders. If service to the 
public can be administered without jeopardizing the interest of shareholders 
then such service would be administered. 

However, regardless of what may be said to the contrary, circumstances 
have proved, that the investment of shareholders is paramount over service to 
the public by Canadian private banks. It is ironical to note the pride where- 
with some of the Government leaders point to the solid condition of our Canadian 
Chartered Banks as compared to the condition of banks in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

The answer is simple, our banks will take no risk if possible, but if any of 
our banks do inadvertently find themselves faced with danger of loss, the 
Government benevolently relieves them of any risk, and that the Government. 
will safeguard them against any risk is well exemplified by the Government’s 
decision to secure the Banks against loss in advancing credit to farmers for 
the purchase of machinery, up to ten per cent of the loans. 

We submit that the record of Bank policy in Canada has been a primary 
factor in retarding the great economic potentialities of our nation, which has. 
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now been proven by the astounding industrial and agricultural production, 
which is without question the highest per capita production achievement in 
history. With some assistance from the Government workers and farmers 
stepped into this gigantic task in 1940, not with the assistance of banks. In the 
ease of farmers, they had lost confidence in the present Chartered Banks. ~ 

The working portion of 11,500,000 Canadians have during the past four 
years, shaped a new economic pattern, upon the languid foundation of the past. 
Every step in developing this new pattern, involved an element of risk. It called 
for inventativeness, and initiative. It required vision and the spirit of venture, 
which is not lacking in the men and women of our country, if given the oppor- 
tunity, to display their skill, arts and talents. This high quality of incentive 
and the will to do, must be maintained and encouraged to further heights, to 
make Canada the great nation it can be. 

It is our considered belief that the no venture policy of our Chartered 
Banks will prove to be an obstacle in the way of such economic and social 
advancement. 

The Canada we envision, can only be developed with freedom to individuals 
to apply themselves to the labour or service of their choice; freedom to develop 
many new enterprises; freedom of governments to administer the affairs of 
provinces or the dominion without fear or favour, and freedom of the intelligent 
use of the credit instruments of the nation which is essential and vital to such 
development. We have refrained from submitting a maze of figures in this 
memorandum, and have also refrained from submitting a lot of technical 
banking phraseology. 

We consider the only matter that has to be decided, is whether or not the 
men responsible for the operation of Canada’s banking and credit system are 
fit and proper persons to be entrusted with such important responsibilities. 

Our considered opinion is that, the present operators are not fit and proper 
persons to be entrusted with the operation of the nation’s money and credit 
instruments, for the following reasons:— 

(1) Many of their past transactions have been questionable in char- 
acter, and have been a transgression from the privileges allowed them under 
the Bank Act. 

(2) They proved inefficient during the years from about 1924 to 1929 
inclusive, in that during those years, they did not or would not foresee 
the effects of their inflationary action. 

(3) They failed the nation in the subsequent years of extremity. 

(4) They refused to voluntarily assume their proportionate share of the 
loss suffered by almost all Canadians, individually and collectively. 

(5) They refused to stand by their accepted securities for loans 
advanced, and demanded further security on many occasions. 

(6) They call upon governments to assume responsibility for trans- 
actions entered into by themselves, where the ability of the borrower to pay 
had become questionable. 

(7) Because no private individuals or corporations are fit and proper 
persons to operate a nation’s money and credit instrument. 

We therefore recommend that Bank Charters be extended only one year, and 
that steps be taken by the government of Canada to administer the banking 
and credit system of the dominion, with the least possible disruption, and that 
except for the elimination of unnecessary duplication, the present public service 
structure be maintained. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


F. T. APPLEBY, 
President. 


FRANK ELIASON, 
Secretary. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


A Brief, submitted to the Parliamentary Committee on Banking, the House 
of Commons of Canada on Bill 91, section, 91, subsections 1, 2 and 3, dealing 
with the rate of interest which may be exacted by a bank in Canada, on large 
or small loans and the methods by which interest charges are to be quoted to a 
borrower, and computed by a bank. ; 


The House of Commons of Canada 
Bill 91 
An Act respecting Banks and Banking 


91. (1) Except as hereinafter in this section provided, no bank shall in any 
part of Canada excepting the territories stipulate for, charge, take, reserve or 
exact any rate of interest. or any rate of discount exceeding six per centum per 
annum and no higher rate of interest or rate of discount shall be recoverable by 
the bank. 


(2) Where a loan, evidenced by a promissory note, repayable in sub- 
stantially equal instalments, does not exceed five hundred dollars in principal 
amount and, so long as the loan is not in default, is not secured otherwise than 
by endorsement of the note or by insurance on the life of the borrower in favour 
of the bank as the insured, the bank may stipulate for, charge, take, reserve 
or exact discount or interest at a rate which, having regard to the term of the 
loan and the frequency of the instalments, does not exceed. a rate of interest 
per-annum equivalent to the rate resulting from a discount of five per centum on 
a one year loan repayable in equal consecutive monthly instalments, and no 
charge other than those authorized in this subsection may be made by the bank 
in respect of any such loan whether by way of service charge, fee, fine, penalty, 
commission or otherwise except the actual cost to the bank of the insurance 
aforesaid and interest on overdue instalments at a rate not exceeding the 
maximum rate permitted under this subsection. 


(3) Where the interest or discount on any loan or advance amounts to less 
than one dollar the bank may, notwithstanding anything contained in sub- 
sections one and two of this section, stipulate for, charge, take, reserve or exact 
a total charge in respect of interest or discount. not exceeding one dollar, 
provided that where the loan or advance is not in excess of twenty-five dollars 
and the interest or discount thereon is less than fifty cents, the maximum charge 
in respect thereof shall not exceed fifty cents. 


This Brief deals with Bill 91, section 91, subsections 1, 2 and 3, concerning 
the maximum rates of interest and other charges which may be imposed by the 
Chartered Banks of Canada on loans. | ’ 


Subsection 1 states, in effect, that no bank shall charge a rate of interest 
or a rate discount exceeding 6% per annum. 


_ Subsection 2, states that on loans of $500 or less, tu be repaid in monthly 
instalments over a period of one year, a bank may deduct 5%. ) 


On a casual reading, subsection 2 may look reasonable enough, but a more 
careful examination will show that the clause is not as innocent as it first 
appears. 

Under subsection 2, on a loan of $100 a bank is authorized to deduct $5 
as interest and advance $95 to the borrower. Thus the interest charge is $5 on 
$95 and if the borrower had a full year to repay the $100 the rate of interest 
is just over 54%. But the barrower must pay back 1/12 of the $109 ($8.33) 
at the end. of the first month. 
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This payment reduces the net loan to $86.67 and the actual rate of interest 
on the $8.33 principal paid back at the end of a month is 54% a month or 63.16% 
a year. On the principal repaid in the second instalment the effective rate is 
31.58% a year. On the third payment the real rate is over 21% and so on. It 
is only on the twelfth payment that the real rate of interest is 54% a year and 
this applies only to that portion of the principal unpaid at that time, viz. $3.33. 

The real rate of interest on each instalment is shown in table 1. Under 
the terms of this bill, the borrower signs a note for $100. The bank deducts © 
$5 and the borrower has $95 for one month. He pays back $8.33 and has 
$86.67 for a month. The last column in table I shows the real rate of interest 
on the monthly repayments of principal. These real rates range from 63 per 
cent on the first payment to 54 per cent on the last payment. The actual 
interest cost to the borrower is very different from the rather innocent looking 
5 per cent mentioned in the bill. 


The real rate of interest is hidden by combining the particular method of 
repayment recommended in section 91, subsection 2, and by applying the rate 
of 5 per cent, not to the unpaid balances at the end of each month, but to the 
original sum borrowed, including the interest charge itself. 

This is shown clearly in table I which was developed for the single purpose 
of demonstrating the real effect of this method of exacting interest. 

The computation of the average real rate of interest which a borrower 
would have to pay under section 91, subsection 2, may be computed by simple 
arithmetic by finding the equivalent amount which a borrower would have to 
pay at the end of a year on a loan for one year. The question may be put in 
this way. What percentage of a principal sum, borrowed for a year, would the 
borrower have to pay to equal the interest charges proposed in this Bill? The 
answer is $10.17 on each $100, a rate of 10-17 per cent. 


TABLE I. THE REAL RATE OF INTEREST 
Under Bill 91, s. 91, ss. 2, Canada 


The borrower signs a note for say $100. He receives $95. The interest charge 
is $5 on the loan of $95, or 5:25 per cent. But part of the loan is paid back in — 
a month, part in two months, etc. The real rate of interest on each payment is 
shown below. 


Principal payments Real rate of interest 


at the end of on principal repaid 

Month each month each month 
Per cent 
PE Ree, eee ee $8 33 63-16 
Re POI RNY ee stele Fae te atgnae ° 9's 8 34 31:58 
St . Ol. JS TIIOr. dk OTFRT. ais 8 33 21-05 
"Taal, SEA veers Olas ERE Oe yee ee 8.33 15-79 
NE ie one MN Oe eae a sia om oi 8 34 12-63 
ey Tate SEL Ar ed ke SDA ORAS 4 8 33 10°58 
Pel incines «ste oR iia webs o's PoEEE . 8 33 9-02 
RN BUCEs ear hia ouh She digeete lim we 80 4 8 34 7°89 
Des Bee he Vt are BE She ee e's tee 8 33 7-02 
Gey. soc Os. 21) DOG HSLAB . Os 8 33 6°32 
OR ee ee 8 34 5-74 
(2 oy aga is inpetagecee aie apn le AE he a 3 33 5-25 


The development of this equivalent rate of 10-17 per cent is shown clearly 
in table 2. Assume that the amount involved is $100. Under Bill 91, the bank 
is authorized to deduct $5 and advance to the borrower $95. At the end of 
the first month the borrower pays back $8.33 and therefore has a net loan of 
$86.67 for another month. But he pays back $8.34 at the end of the second 
month and thus has $78.33 for a month. The items in table 2, column 2 show 
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the net principal for each month. By adding these amounts we find that the 
borrower had the equivalent of $590 for one month. This is equal to a loan of 
$49.16 for one year. The interest charge was $5. The real rate of interest per 
annum is, therefore, 100 times $5/49-16, or 10-17 per cent. 

It is important to note that even this rate is not the highest effective rate 
which the borrower may have to pay. In many cases, loans of this type may 
be refinanced before the payments have been completed and the procedure of 
- discounting is repeated. Thus the rate mentioned may be applied more than 
once during a given year, with all the cumulative effects on the real rate of 
interest which the borrower pays. 


TABLE 2. THE REAL RATE OF INTEREST 
Under Bill 91, s. 91, ss. 2, Canada 


Computation of the real rate of interest on a loan of $100, discounted at 
5 per cent and payable in 12 monthly instalments. (Assume that interest 
($5) is included in the final payment.) 


Payment on 
Net principal principal at Interest 


Month balance end of month payment 
bP Pe Ome ginae SEs Oe ae eS, Mek $ 95 00 $ 8 33 
ZiT eed eat Raa Lea tae 86 67 8 34 
oC SL? OO Ra 78 33 8 33 
£ . Sleseest- sa urowrescls. bere 70 00 8 33 
ENG Se PUREE See ee 61 67 8 34 
GE Ree ee ee ee oS oo 8 33 
TOUR SITRAT TAL DETREI 45 00 8 33 
fe ORE a aeY WR S SSNS 36 67 8 34 
SUMtE HEE Cok eae Gite cae tere 28 33 8 33 
FOGG OSS Pe RS Te 20 00 8°33 
DD irate its xy Alerts eee ete ds i1l.67 8 34 

De is Wee a nrc ss ce ee Ae o.a0 3 33 $5 00 

$590 00 $95 00 $5 00 


The principal involved is equal to $590 for one month, which is equal to 
$49.16 for one year, on which the interest charge is $5. Therefore, the real 
rate of interest is $5/$49-16—10-17 per cent. 

In computing the real rate of interest, it is quite possible to assume any 
one of many possible conditions. Interest is paid twice a year on the Bonds 
issued by the Government of Canada. It might be assumed that interst 
paid twice yearly is the proper basis of comparison. The computation of such 
& comparison involves a formula and a trial and error approach. To reduce 
the rate under Bill 91 to a real rate on the monthly unpaid balance is slightly 
more involved and gives a real rate on this assumption of less than 10 per cent. 
What is called a constant ratio method (the ratio of interest to principal in 
each monthly instalment is assumed to be constant), gives an equivalent real 
rate of 9-7 per cent for the rates proposed in subsection 2. It is not the question 
of whether the real rate is 9-7 per cent or 10-17 per cent with which we are 
concerned. It is the fact that the stated rate of 5 per cent proposed in section 
91, subsection 2 results in a real rate in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent and 
that in fact the real rate may be much higher due to refinancing loans payable 
by instalments. 

The practice of hiding the real rate of interest either by deducting a fixed 
amount or a rate from the face value of a note, or by adding such an amount 
or rate to the net proceeds of a loan, which is to be repaid in instalments, has 
been widely used both in the United States and in Canada by money lenders 
who operate outside the law. More recently, the practice has invaded the field 
of retail selling, so that the real charges may be hidden from the customer. 
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TABLE 3. THE REAL RATE OF INTEREST 
in a typical case of Retail Credit 


An article sells for $100 cash, or $10 down and $10 a month for 10 months. 


Paymenton Payment on 


Month Principal principal interest 
DIGS. es Sater tenes Bra ei An $90 $10 
Be iN y cena Ei sede eee RENE 5 80 10 
ae a hk Se De he a ee 70 10 
Rergiegs 3 Fis ilen, SR evel se. . <« 60 10 
Er ae ee ee 50 10 
to Sapces Pitt Peace: ocean ph ee 40 10 
TOLD Oth. SE BIR een. «5 oi 30 10 
eT oe ee ce Pee en ae 20 10 
1 gt engi: Grertuekals yay he. sey pay ea 10 10 
TO Fa Ses alle tae eles Bites SVN ds we 0 0 $10 


This loan is equivalent to $450 for one month, or $37.50 for one year. Thus 
the real rate of interest is 100 times $10/$37-50, or 26-66 per cent. 

A typical use of this device for hiding the real costs of credit from an 
innocent purchaser is illustrated in table 3. While the apparent rate is $10 
on $100. Or 10 per cent yet the real rate is 26.66 per cent. It may be 
argued that an intelligent person knows that the real rate is 26 per cent and 
that dealers or financial agents should be allowed to quote and compute 
charges in any manner which may appeal to them. But it appears to be 
well established that the common people are not aware of the problem, or 
recognize it only when it is too late to be of use to them. It has been estimated 
by William Trufant Foster in Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 61, that the 
total credit of this nature, advanced to consumers at the end of 1940 in the 
United States amounted to $9,190,000,000. This is equal to the call loans 
advanced to the New York Stock Market in 1929 by the financial institutions 
of the world. 

The evils associated with this enormous business constitute one of the 
great social problems of the age. An excellent survey of the whole problem 
can be found in Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. VIII, No. 1, published 
by the School of Law, Duke University in the winter of 1941. The entire 
number is devoted to this question and fourteen authorities contributed articles. 
At an earlier date (March 1938), the annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science produced a comprehensive issue on Consumer 
Credit. There can be no doubt as to the magniture or seriousness of the 
problem. It may be sufficient here to point out that the evils associated with 
short term personal loans are universal, that they exist in comparable degree 
in Canada, and that the vicious element of the business centres about the 
practice of hiding the real costs from the borrower by means of fees and 
penalties and by the device of applying the interest charges to the principal 
sum when the loan is made, rather than on the unpaid balances. 

Two major contentions are hereby offered on this particular point in 
section 91, subsection 2. 

First, it is contended that it is neither fitting nor desirable that a govern- 
ment should recognize or recommend a method of making loans and collecting 
interest and principal which hides the true rate of interest. Under subsection 
2 the real price of money would be double the rate which most borrowers 
would think they were paying. 

In the second place, it is contended that no government, and in particular 
no government of a democratic country, should deliberately divide its people 
into two classes, those who can afford to borrow more than $500 and those 
who cannot afford such an amount, for the purpose of establishing a higher 
rate for the less fortunate people. 

If the rates of interest mentioned in subsection I, namely, 6 per cent 
interest, or the higher effective rate of 6 per cent discount, are to be the 
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maximum rates which the banks may collect from large borrowers, then it is 
contended that they should be the maximum rates for the small borrower 
as well. It may be recognized that borrowers of large amounts are frequently 
able to bargain for a very low rate. It is possible that very few large borrowers 
ever pay a rate approaching the maximum discount indicated in subsection I, 
whereas the borrower of small amounts has less bargaining power and may 
frequently have to pay rates which approach this maximum. 

To return to the first point, it is strongly contended that whatever 
maximum rate of interest a bank may be allowed to collect from a small 
borrower, this rate should be stated clearly and openly, so that it can be 
readily understood by anyone, and so that there may not be the slightest 
suspicion of the honor and integrity of the banking institutions of Canada. 

Many public spirited men and a number of highly reputable finance 
companies have been working for years to eliminate the evils which have so 
long been a part of the small loan business. It is no longer the loan sharks, 
completely outside the law, who constitute the greatest menace to society, 
but those persons and firms who operate just within its fringes. It is in this 
dusky area that expansion is likely to occur in the post-war years and cause 
the greatest hardship and suffering. Any slightest tendency to waver on the 
part of the government in setting the highest ethical code for the Chartered 
Banks of Canada shall undoubtedly encourage and stimulate the development 
of the most harmful and vicious practices. It is contended that the regulations 
established in the Bank Act, and the practices of the Chartered Banks under 
these regulations, will establish a pattern of financial practice which the majority 
of financial firms of Canada will tend to follow. 

As a general guidance for social policy the census of 1931 shows the 
population of Canada to be 10,373,000, of whom 380,000 had incomes of $2,000 
or more, and only 180,000 had incomes of $3,000 or more for the year 1930-31. 
Less than 4% had incomes of $2,000 and less than 2% had incomes of $3,000 
or more. Of the 10,000,000 people who did not have such an income, about 
4,000,000 had incomes of from $1 to $2,000, and the other 6,000 000 were 
presumably dependants. These 10,000,000 people had a total income of $2,718,- 
000,000 or an average of $272 on which to live and this average income was 
drastically reduced two and a half years later. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the precarious nature of life for most of 
these people, nor is it necessary to explain all the hopes, ambitions or tragedies 
which might induce them to seek temporary financial aid. 

It should be obvious, that they are the people least able to protect them- 
selves, and least able to bear the burden of high costs. Every extra nenny 
means to them the sacrifice of things which we all consider the elementary 
necessities of life. As a matter of social policy these people should be protected 
from the recognized forms of exploitation, of which hidden interest charges is a 
glaring example. 

The rate of interest is recognized as an important factor in economie life. 
A number of countries have adopted central banks for the expressed purpose of 
regulating the rate of interest. 

’ The maintenance of full employment, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
a high level of production and consumption in the post-war period is accented 
as an objective of all countries. Lord Keynes, the celebrated authority on 
economic matters, has stated in his book “The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money”, that there are three practical means of reaching this 
objective, viz. an easy money policy, a low rate of interest and government ex- 
penditures. From the statements of the Minister of Finance and the repeated 
statements of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, it appears that the Dominion 
is definitely committed to the first two of these requirements; an easy money 
policy and a low rate of interest. It is possible that easy money is a necessary 
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companion to a low rate of interest. The general idea of Lord Keynes is to 
provide funds at a low cost to industry, so that industry may expand and 
provide full employment. © | 

This all apears reasonable enough and while we do not profess to know 
much about these matters, it does seem to be equally reasonable to also make 
some provision for supplying funds at comparable rates to the people, so that 
they might be able to buy some of the goods which we hope industry may 
produce in such great quantities. This would apply especially to those semi- 
durable consumers’ goods, which cost more than most Canadian citizens appear 
to have in cash at any particular point of time. There is an undoubted need 
for many such goods now, and the need will increase with the passage of time. 
While a shortage of replacement goods may exist for some years, it will be 
necessary to clear the market of these goods as rapidly as they are produced, 
or the economic system will again break down. To prevent such a collapse, it 
may be necessary to provide consumers with short term loans at reasonable 
interest rates. To many people, such items as a new watch, a suit of clothes, a 
radio or a new tire for an old car are all big items which require planning and 
sacrifice if their purchase is to be financed. If the terms and conditions of 
financing are such that the great mass of people in the lower levels of income 
are unable to purchase those goods in steady volume, then it does seem possible 
that loaning money to industry and to investors at the lowest conceivable rates 
of interest would not solve the problem. 

As a matter of economic policy, as well as social policy and social equity, 
an equality in the maximum rates of interest for all classes of society could be 
accepted as an essential principle in the Banking Act. } 

It is not possible to make a complete survey of the costs of the Chartered 
Banks of Canada, but some general indications may be gathered from their 
published statements and from the fact that they pay regular dividends. 

It may be accepted that the banks are well established across Canada with 
generally adequate staffs and facilities for doing business. <A little more or a 
little less business will not materially affect their total cost of operation. 

The Chartered Banks secure the major portion of their funds from deposits. 
This constitutes their outstanding advantage over all other lending institutions. 

On February, 1944, the banks reported deposits of $4,973,500,000. On the 
$2,123,800,000 of time deposits (savings accounts) they pay interest twice a year 
at the rate of 14 per cent per annum. On the balance of $2,849,700,000, 
including current accounts, they either pay no interest at all, or very little. It 
is fairly safe to assume that the banks pay less than 3 of 1 per cent on the 
(approximately) five billion dollars which they borrow from the public by way 
of deposits. Of this sum, the banks have recently been content to loan nearly 
three billion dollars by purchasing the securities of various governments (mostly 
in Canada) and which generally yield less than 3 per cent. It is probable that 
the banks find these loans or advances profitable, or they would not have 
expanded this part of their business so rapidly during the past year. The next 
largest item consists of current loans of all types amounting to about a billion 
dollars and which in the main, probably yield from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Loans at call are also made, usually at low rates of interest. 

On the aggregate of this lending the banks are able to make substantial 
profits. Owing to the very low cost of money to the banks, through deposits, 
it would appear that the maximum rates of 6 per cent interest, or 6 per cent 
discount, proposed in section 91, subsection I, should provide the banks with 
a sufficiently high rate of profit on any loan. It is very possible that the banks 
of Canada could operate quite profitably if they secured an average return of 
3 per cent on their five billion dollars of funds. 

In section 91 of the Banking Act, two main points require attention. 


~ 
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It is maintained that there should be one maximum rate of interest or 
discount, which a bank may exact or collect, this rate to apply to all classes of 
society. Everyone will not pay this rate, as in actual practice most of the 
banks’ assets are invested or loaned at less than half the proposed maximum. 
But this would be a maximum for all borrowers. 

It is strongly contended, that the maximum rate adopted, and the actual 
rates applied by the banks should be stated clearly and openly, in such a way 
that no one may be deceived. The direct and only means of doing this is to 
state the real rate of interest. 

In Bill 91, section 91, it is recommended:— 

That subsection 1 be retained. 

That subsection 2 be deleted, except that portion which deals with 
service charges and life insurance at cost. 

That subsection 3 be retained. 
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Finance Act provision for—619 
former authority for 15 per cent additional issue during crop moving season—626 
reduction in—898 
operating costs, comparison with banks in other countries—101, 139 
primary duty to public—117 
reserves—see also INNER RESERVES 
amount of—216, 217 
premiums on shares issued—967 
savings accounts, service charges—124, 213 
security, sale on default, sufficiency of advertisement, sec. 89, Bank Act—1213 
security holdings, Dominion and provincial, breakdown—112, 115, 256 
service charges—see “CURRENT ACCOUNTS”, “SAVINGS ACCOUNTS” 
shareholders” audit 
extent of—694 
duties of auditors—850, 857 
shareholders’ double liability 
meaning of—907 
need for continuing—704 
reason for—707, 894, 902 
shareholders’ equity, annual earnings of banks—859 
shareholders, number of—117 
shares, reduction of par value, motion for—689, 705 
small loan proposal—see heading LOANS BY BANKS 
taxation of—855 
taxes paid by—638 
unclaimed balances, amounts as at 31 December 1943—1229 


CHARTERS, BANK 
changes in proposed by G. G. McGeer, M.P—758 
compared with joint stock companies—557 
term 
motion for two year extension—556, 1276 
resolution of Alberta Farmers Union for one year renewal—1657 
undesirable effect of temporary extension—558 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE BANKING 
proposal—1276 
criticism of— 1308, 1314 
suggestion of permanent commission—1328 


CONFIDENCE, PUBLIC 
banking system’s need of—854 
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CREDIT—see also under BANK OF CANADA 
control and expansion of, Bank of Canada operations—1125 
control of volume—1013 
cost of —812 
cost of, in Russia—140 

costless, not possible—93 
creation of—956, 970 

Bank of Canada action—961 
defined—955 
expansion and contraction, Bank of Canada action—961 
gap in existing facilities—14 
granting of during depression—575 

excessive credit for stock market activities prior to depression—644 

if banks nationalized—787 
large long term loans, possibility of necessitating curtailment of other loans—589 
proposal for issue in terms of public need—353 
steps to control re stock market speculation—684 
view that excess, given by chartered banks—1334 
volume of, statement by Finance Minister on Bank of Canada control of—242 


CREDIT, BANK DEPOSIT 
criticism of motion to restrict issue by chartered banks unless authorized by govern- 
ment board—1146 


CREDIT FOR INDUSTRY LTD—1676 


CROP FAILURE CLAUSE 
importance to farmers—802 


CROP INSURANCE 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, Prairie Farm Assistance Act—840 


CURRENCY—see also “NOTE ISSUE”, “INFLATION” 
means of withdrawing from circulation—616 
policy on increase in medium of, by Bank of Canada—131 
statement by G. F. Towers on question of more extensive use of currency-creating 
machinery—661 


CURRENCY, BANK OF CANADA 
increase in medium of—131 
irredeemable paper currency—624 


“CURRENCY, CREDIT AND THE EXCHANGES” 
by Wm. A. Shaw—459 


CURRENCY, ISSUE OF 


responsibility of maintaining purchasing power of paper money—614, 731 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


service charges—214 


DEFLATION 
_ methods of prevention—723 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
totals of —266 


DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, DOMINION 
character of—173 


DEPOSITORS 
confidence of—502 
number of—282 
payment of, ability of chartered banks—1114 


DEPOSITS 

a liability—44, 102, 169 

amount of limits bank loans—187 

bank costs of servicing—29 

conscription 
effect of —194, 11038, 1146 
effect on Dominion Government borrowings—167 
effect on loaning capacity of chartered banks—102 
sav ings, suggestion of—97 

costs of, in Canada and elsewhere—93 

created by loans—103, 114 

creation of —340 
Macmillan Commission—1085 

danger of inflation in large public holdings—723 
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DEPOSITS—Cone. ie 
effect of substituting Dominion securities for—103 iy nts ' 
expansion of, caused by purchase of government securities resulting from increase in 
cash reserves—/22 
fluctuations in notice and demand—500 
increase of during depression—526 
loans and securities, at all times less than—340 
suggestion of taking over by Bank of Canada—t115 
velocity of turnover, difficulties in control of—723 


DEPRESSION 
causes, 
report of Economic Committee of League of Nations—831 
Russian wheat overproduction—828 #3 
ee jnternational situation—loans by United States—618 
credit, 
availability of, to farmers during—804 
granting of excessive for stock market activities—644 
loans, curtailment of, reasons for—724 
loans to farmers during—776 - 
loans under Finance Act large, prior to—589 
not within power of Bank of Canada to force people or governments to borrow—720 
reasons for, “Agriculture Crises”, a report of Economic Committee of League of Nations 
—580 
surest cure for deflation or depression is prevention of inflation or boom—741 
unemployment, comparison of measures taken in Canada and United States to over- 
come—736 
whether banks caused—955 


DETROIT INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE, financing—1497 
DETROIT TUNNEL, financing—1497 


DIRECTORS, BANK—see also INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 
boards of, composition—286 
considerations in appointments—288 
election of—1206 
how recommended—1209 
proposal of election from senior employees—1210 a 
qualifications of —688 
amendment for reducing—1201 


DISCOUNT AND INTEREST 
difference between on small loans—325, 332 


DISCOUNTING 
as a banking practice—1265 


DISCRETIONARY LOANING LIMITS—1208 


DIVIDENDS 
rates of chartered bank—451, 463 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


raised level of—81 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT FINANCING 

alleged dispute in 1982 between Hon. R. B. Bennett and banks—1277, 1297 

borrowing from Bank of Canada as opposed to borrowing from chartered banks—com- 
parative inflationary effect—190, 964, 974, 1100, 1159 

character of Deposit Certificates—173 

chartered bank loans for—156 

comparison of interest rates on with other loans—629 

conscription of savings, effect of—168 

effect on savings interest rate if government borrowed from Bank of Canada only—162 

interest rate on—118, 166, 790 

loss of revenue to chartered banks if done through Bank of Canada—635 

memorandum of S. M. Wedd re cost of government borrowing—210 

motion that banks shall not loan to Dominion Government—1035 
criticism of—1142 

objections to borrowing from bank of Canada compared with borrowing from char- 
tered banks—120 
policy of borrowing from chartered banks—95 

reasons for lowering of interest rate—677 

relative costs of borrowing from Banak of Canada compared with borrowing from char- 
tered banks—210 

suggestion that debt free or interest free if from Bank of Canada—119, 206 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
breakdown of chartered bank’s holdings—256 


DOUBLE LIABILITY 
need for continuing—704 
reason for—707 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
return of current operating—1211 
statement of—110 


EARNINGS OF BANKS 
average—150 


ECONOMY 
Canadian post-war outlook—988 


EMPLOYEES, BANK 
bank’s attitude to trade unions—294 
income tax, payments of—870, 
salaries, holidays, pensions, etc.—193, 292, 293, 294, 335, 836, 870 


EMPLOYMENT, FULL OR HIGH 
economic activities required to produce—80 
public works program—80 
taxation, proper system of—80 


ENGLAND 
banking system—959 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX ACT 
application to chartered banks—549 


EXPORT TRADE 
essentials of —606 
importance to Canada—726 
post-war outlook—1088 
reference to dissenting report of Mr. Beaudry Leman, Canadian Macmillan Com- 
mission—734 


EXPORTS—see also “External Trade” 
effect, of on national income—142 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
effect on national income—142 
factors contributing to—80 
importance of, to Canada—80 
proportion of ‘national income from—101 


FAILURES, BANK 


causes of—849 


FARM DEBT 
amount farm land can stand—809 


FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
factors in considering interest rate—150 
whether banks should be subject to control in extension of—152 


FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS ACT : 
banks desirous of making Act a success—1392 
default, penalties for—1379 
government guarantee an inducement for farmers’ confidence in banks—801 
loans to tenants on movable granaries—1371 
mortgage security, cost of arranging—1368 
registration of documents, costs of, cannot be charged to borrowers—1367 
terms of loans—1378 


FARMERS’ BANK—847 


FARMERS’ BUSINESS (see also: Farm Improvement Loans Act, Interest Rates) 
intermediate credit rates, 
United States—1364 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia—1370 


FARMERS’ CREDITORS ARRANGEMENT ACT 
banks’ attitude toward—61 
farmers’ recourse to—803 
banks withhold credit from farmers taking advantage of—151 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION (US.) 
inner reserves, statement as to—929 
1942 Annual Report recommendation re inner reserves—486 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


comparison with position of Industrial Development Bank—12 
industrial loans—1676 


FILENE, EDWARD, A. 
“The Way Out’—1321 


FINANCE ACT 


large loans under, prior to depression—589 


FOREIGN BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
chartered banks, value to Canadian trade—889 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL—3890 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
of chartered banks—290 


FOREIGN TRADE—see “External Trade” 


FREIGHT RATES 
in Western provinces—822 


GOLD 
monetary value—730 
production, use of—728 
sp MESS SS in Federal Reserve Bulletin on acquisition by United States Government 


GOLD RESERVES 
control and use of—728 


GOLD STANDARD 
England’s return to in 1925—1016 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING, see also Dominion Government Financing—190 
Australian policy—165 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
effect on economy—182 


GRAIN 
sale by bank on default—sec. 89 The Bank Act—1212 


HOLLADAY, JAMES 


. 


“The Canadian Banking System’”—340 
HOME BANK—848 


HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 
summary of experience—1366 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 
“bank”, use of name—d4 
Bank of Canada 
confidence in management—13 
connection with—1l0, 34 
right to acquire funds from—l5 
bond market, limitations of—1407, 1425 
borrowers—see sub-heading “loans” 
branches and staff—41, 42, 43, 44 
capital investment, bank’s influence on total—1682 
collateral security, stipulation for, undesirable—1469 
comparisons 
Bankers Industrial Development Co.—12, 1503 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Co—1677 
Credit for Industry Ltd —1677 
Federal Reserve Bank—12, 1676 
Leadenhall Securities Corporation—1677 
New Trading Co.—1677 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—1676 
Special Areas Reconstruction Association Ltd.—1677 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK—Conc. 
co-operatives, 
financing of —1443, 1472 
taxation of —1481 
corporation taxation, effect of reduction in—1684 
credit, gap in existing facilities—14 
director’s family or financial interests—1393 
earnings and expenses, estimated—28 
favour to particular industries or localities, possibility of—1682 
funds of bank 
Bank of Canada, question of right to acquire from—15 
cost of, compared with chartered banks’—16 
financing through deposits by public as opposed to bond and debenture issue—29 
interest rate on—16 
industry 
competition with existing—1436 
decentralization—1472, 1487 
effect of taxation policy—1628 
selection of, to be aided, method—1682 
investment banking in Canada—1501 
eiteoge of Nations report re medium term credit for industry—1468, 1483, 1703 
oans 
bankrupt industries, re-establishment—1406, 1411, 1630 
borrowers’ eligibility—1400, 1421 
investment, no stipulation for—1409 
guarantee of chartered bank and others—1444, 1470 
interest on—-1492 
limitation of amount—1515 
losses, estimated—30 
maximum amount—1470, 1477 
to one borrower—380 
necessity to apply first to other lenders—1397 
qualification for—31 
size to be made—22, 
type anticipated—1402, 1431, 1437, 1444 
type not available from chartered banks—24 
Macmillan Report (Br.) re medium term credit for industry—1469 
Macmillan Report (Can.) on investment banking—1501 
management 
co-operation of chartered banks—46 
type required—1430 
political and sectional pressure on, possibility of—1459, 1504, 1683 
private enterprise, Bank is intended to assist, not to invade the field of—1469, 1479 
private vs public enterprise in banking—1426 
purposes of—8 
saleability of bonds and debentures, losses—35 
securities, Bank’s dealings in—1519 
“small enterprise” 
meaning of term—39 
real need—37 
socialistic tendency, possibility of 1461 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., financing—1497 
sufficiency of $100,000,000 limit of habilities—13 
tariff protection—1644 
unemployment, assistance in combatting—1479, 1491 


INFLATION 
boom of late ’20s confined to certain fields of economy—738 


causes—715 

comparison of note issue by Bank of Canada and chartered banks—622 
controls against and effects—204 

danger of in large public holdings of deposits—723 
definition—191, 648 

effect of increase in volume of money—737, 738 
excessive issue of currency—640 

issue of paper money—614, 731 

price control and subsidies as means to control—679 
“printing press money”—191 

surest cure for depressions is to prevent booms—741 
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INNER RESERVES NA 
adequacy, government supervision over—884 _ 
amendment for reporting to Minister of National Revenue of reserves in excess of rea- 
sonable requirements—873 
banking practice sound—413 GHA 
Canadian Canneries annual statement showing provision for—261 
comparison of banks and trading companies—454, 468, 544 
confidence of the public—522 
defined—218 
disclosure 
banks would lose sense of freedom to serve—968 
by Minister of Finance to Minister of National Revenue—432 
Finance Minister’s statement opposing—373 . 
motion for—390, 466 
amendment to—521 
vote on—d54 
proposal that bank charters be not renewed until—357 
reasons against—218, 222 
restrictions upon Inspector General as to—232 
to shareholders—860 
to shareholders in annual reports, question of—246 
want of confidence in government possible—525 
distinction between allocated and unallocated—444 
distinction from published reserves—441 
employment, importance in relation to—950 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation of United States, 
Annual Report (1942), recommendation re,—486 
statement as to—929 
meaning and purpose of—851, 869 
Quebec savings banks—1354 
reference to 1934 Committee report—280 
relative position of banks and trading companies—400, 436, 454, 468, 544 
scrutinized by shareholders’ auditors—536 


INSPECTOR GENERAL OF BANKS 
taxation—397, 855, 922 
exemption from—229 
escape from—519 
taxed when transferred to profit and loss account—423 


INQUIRY, MOTION FOR 
into entire financial situation—54 
amendment to proceed with Bill 91 (Bank Act)—59, 63 
withdrawn—69 
restrictions against disclosure of chartered bank inner reserves—232 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
investments of—1181 


INSURANCE, CROP—840 


INTEREST—INTEREST RATES 
factors in considering rate on farm improvement loans—150 
maximum legal rate—809 
rates 
average, all loans—1270, 1274 
bank loans, how fixed—200 
banks’ holdings of Dominion securities—1162 
Canadian Wheat Board loans—1274 
deposits, Post Office Savings Bank—127 
difference on small and large loans—284 
discounting as a banking practice—1265 
Dominion Government borrowing—118, 166, 790 
elevator company loans—1274 
farm intermediate credit 
United States—1364 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia—1370 
Montreal City & District Savings Bank—1349 
municipal loans—1274 
on Dominion Government borrowing compared with other loans—629 
on farm loans—767, 834 
national debt: relation to the question of distribution—149 
penalty for charging excessive—808 
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INTEREST—INTEREST RATES—Conc. 

rates—conc. 

small loans: Bank of Montreal—1268 

Royal Bank—1259 

Western Canada—1271, 1273 
reasons for lowering of rate on Dominion Government financing —677 
reason for reducing Bank of Canada rate—177 
on savings deposits—164 
reduction on savings deposits—164 


INTEREST AND DISCOUNT 
difference between re small loans—325, 332 


INTEREST FREE LOANS—613 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 
Dobbie, G. A., reference to—806, 838 
effect on lending policies, question of—285, 806 
policy of banks and industry, question of—565 
reference to directors of The Canadian Bank of Commerce—286 


INTERNATIONAL. ASSETS—847 
INVESTMENT BANKING IN CANADA—150 
INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA—1501 


JACKSON, GILBERT 
“Racts in the Case”—1030 
sketch of career—958 
“Sidelights of the Great Depression”—1023, 1256, 1625 


LAKE SULPHITE PULP CO., LTD. 
financing—1497 


LEADENHALL SECURITIES CORPORATION—1677 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“Agricultural crises”, report of Economic Committee, on reasons for depression—580 
Committee report on causes of depression—831 
industry, medium term credit for, report on—1468, 1483, 1674 


LEAGUE FOR ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
submission of—1671 


LEGAL TENDER CASH, KEPT AVAILABLE—102 
LEMAN, BEAUDRY 


quotation from dissenting report as member of Macmillan Commission respecting build- 
ing up domestic market—734 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 


views on issue of paper currency—1173 


LOANS BY BANKS 
banks lend ten times more than they have?—133 
Canadian Pacific Railway—284 
Canadian Wheat Board—1274 
deficiency of purchasing power in relation to—721 
deposits, limited by amount of—187 
depression, reason for curtailment in—724 
discretionary limits of managers, etc.—1208 
Dominion and public—156 
Dominion government, motion that banks shall not loan to—1035 
farm 
during depression—776, 804 
how granted—1208 
importance of crop failure clause—802 
interest rates on—767 
security for—777 
terms—773 
farmers and elevators, against grain—792 
investments and 
less than deposits at all times—340 
limited by deposits—160 
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LOANS BY BANKS—Conc. 
limitation proposed, 100% cash reserve theory-—-1039 
limited by amount ‘of deposits—187 
long-term, large, possibility of necessitating curtailment of other loans—589 
loss ratio on—29 
Maritime provinces, discrimination by banks alleged—1292 
personal 
are they profitable—308 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, The 
breakdown of purposes for which made—326 
interest rates, ete.—301 
legality of charges—306 
penalties on late payments—324 
plan, statement on—298 
small 
Bank of Montreal, small loans made by—1268 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, The, personal loans, legal basis for—306, 1252, 1255, 
1263, 1266, 1269, 1454 
Te ae banks’ assurance as to development of, under existing interest limitations— 
12 1 
comment on objections to proposed subsection 91 (2) of Bank Act—1252 
withdrawal of subsection—1257 
discount and interest, difference between—325, 332 
government guarantee for, proposed by G. S. "McGeer—1257, 1260, 1262, 
interest rate, criticism of—1252, 1253, 1254 
Royal Bank, small loans made by—1259 
small communities, need for facilities in—1254 
small (proposal before Committee) 
assurance re making within maximum legal rate—1257, 1259 
desirability ef—302 
possibility of farmers’ loans at rates higher than otherwise available—281, 1218, 1252 
rate. of interest or discount—1216 
safeguards that borrowers would not be forced to borrow on this basis as against 
ordinary loan basis at lower interest—330 
would banks generally enter this type of business—328 
revenue loss if Dominion borrowing done from Bank of Canada—635 
shippers, on bill of lading for wheat—769 
wartime, reasons for decrease during—664 
wheat pools—778 
guarantee of—795 


LOANS. CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD—799, 806 

LOANS. DEFICIENCY OF PURCHASING POWER IN RELATION TO—721 
LOANS. SASKATCHEWAN FARM LOAN BOARD—798, 806 

LOANS TO BANKS 


Finance Act, large borrowing under, prior to depression—589 


LOEB, HAROLD 
“The Chart of Plenty’—386 


LOSS RATIO ON LOANS—29 


LOSSES, BANK 
ayerage annual—260 


MACMILLAN REPORT (BR.) 
Bankers Industrial Development Co.—1503 
industry, medium term credit for—1469 


MACMILLAN REPORT (CAN.) 
commendation of chartered banks—1298 
dissenting report of Mr. Beaudry Leman—734 
investment banking in Canada—1501 
issue of Dominion notes—619 


MARITIME PROVINCES 
discrimination by banks against, denied—1292 


MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 
comparison of payments by cheques and notes—716 
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MONEY : 
argument for issue in terms of public need—524 
debt free—201 

borrowing from Bank of Canada—206 
’  definition—201 
defined—954 
expansion of, circumstances warranting—612 
increase in volume—95 
interest free—210 
“printing press money”—192 
volume of, inflationary effect of increase—737 


MONARCH BANK—847 
MONOPOLY OF BANKING—89 


MONTREAL CITY & DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK 
statement by Mr. T. Taggart Smyth re operations of—1346 


MUN ICIPAL LOANS 
interest rates—1274 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION 
basis of—747 


NATIONAL DEBT—998 
amount of in relation to national income—1167 
anticipated increase—131 
effect of government spending upon economy—182 
extent to which it can safely go—148 
importance of proper distribution—148, 336 
interest rates, relation to distribution of debt—149 
reference to increase—761 


NATIONAL INCOME 
effect of exports—142 
how maintained—143 
meaning of—131 
proportion resulting from external trade—101 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS—780 
granting of credit under—787 
political control—817 
viciousness of state monopoly—197 
view that inevitable unless banks go back to business of private enterprise—1114 
view that inevitable unless banks made responsible to representatives of people—1283 


NEW BRUNSWICK ay er) ae 0 Sivgesed:: 
withdrawn submission by provincial government to Sirois Commission re discrimination 
against local industry—1331 


“NEW ECONOMY, THE” 
_ Robert Boothby—1006 . 


NEW TRADING CO.—1677 
NEW ZEALAND 


intermediate credit rates, farm—1370 


NOTE ISSUE 
a liability of banks—121, 896 
costs to banks of servicing—908 
Finance Act provision for—619 bi. 
former authority for 15 per cent additional issue in crop moving season—626 
inflation, comparison of issue by chartered banks and Bank of Canada—622 
reduction in—898 
ONTARIO FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 
submission of—1668 
OPERATING EXPENSES, CHARTERED BANKS 
comparison with banks in other countries—101, 139 
deposits, ete —29 
PAPER CURRENCY 


views of Abraham Lincoln on issue of—1173 


PEOPLE’S BANK OF NEW BRUNSWICK—1292 
PERSONAL LOANS—see Loans by Banks 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
chequing privileges—56, 59 
rate of interest paid—127 
withdrawals, question of service charge for—57, 63 


POULIOT J. baavick. 
letter protesting proposed unclaimed balances transfer to Bank of Canada—1662 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT—811, 816 


crop insurance—840 

PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 
crop insurance—840 

PRICE CONTROL AND SUBSIDIES 
as means of controlling inflation—679 


PROCEDURE OF COMMITTEE 
motion as to, re witnesses, etc—76 
Steering Committee 

motion for—68 
personnel—75 


PRODUCTION 
distribution of surplus—605 


FRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS (US.)—1364 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
breakdown of chartered bank holdings—256 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF TELEPHONE SYSTEMS—814 


PUBLIC WORKS 
relation to full employment—81 


PURCHASING POWER 
deficiency of, in relation to loans by chartered banks—721 
shortage of, in depression—1015 
QUEBEC, ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
representations on p. 92, Bank Act (unclaimed balances)—1661, 1184 


QUEBEC SAVINGS BANKS ACT 


consideration of—1343 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


bankers’ educational program—782 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
League of Nations report referring to—1676 


RESERVES, CHARTERED BANKS—see also “Cash Reserves’, “Inner Reserves” 
amount of—217 
premium on shares issued—967 


RETURNS 


proposal for showing Dominion and provincial security holdings separately—130 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, THE 
small loan business—1259 
small loan interest rates—1259 
vs Perapalkin—771 


RUSSIA 
cost of credit in—140 
method of financing war—1176 


SALARIES 
junior bank clerks, etc.—193, ‘293, 294, 836, 870 


SASKATCHEWAN FARM LOAN BOARD 
loans by—798, 806 


SAVINGS 
conscription, effect of—168, 1146 
suggestion of —97 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, SERVICE CHARGES 
for cheque issue—124 
withdrawals—213 
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SECURITIES 
Dominion and provincial, held by banks—112, 115, 256 
interest rate on Dominion security sold to banks—118 
2 an eee Dominion and provincial securities separately in government 
return— 


SECURITY, SALE OF, ON DEFAULT 
sufficiency of advertisement—sec. 89, Bank Act—1213 


SERVICE CHARGES 
agreement with customer—213 
current account withdrawals—214 
earnings of banks from—30 
for cheque issue on savings accounts—124 
how fixed—213 
savings account withdrawals—213 


SHAREHOLDERS, BANK 
annual reports, ‘disclosure of inner reserves—246 
audit 

duties of auditors—850, 857 
extent of —694 
double lability 
meaning of—907 
need for continuing—704 
reason for—707, 894, 902 
number of—117 

SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

annual earnings of banks—859 


SHARES OF BANK STOCK 
no evidence of trading in, by directors—461 
premiums on—967 
rate of dividends paid—451, 463 
reduction of par value 
motion for—705 
proposed—689 


SHAW, WM. A. 
“Currency, Credit and The Exchanges’”—459 


SIROIS REPORT 
monetary policy, quotation re—1316 
New Brunswick submission re discrimination against local industry, withdrawal—1331 


SMALL LOANS—See Loans by Banks 


SMALL LOANS (proposal before Committee) 
see Loans by Banks 


SOCIAL CREDIT 
definition of —673 


SOVEREIGN BANK—847 
SPECIAL AREAS RECONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION LTD.—1677 


SPECULATION, EXCESSIVE 
Bank of Canada action to prevent—684, 717 


STAFF, CHARTERED BANKS 
salaries of junior employees, etc.—193, 298, 294, 836, 870 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


factors required to produce substantial rise in—337 


STEEP ROCK IRON MINES LTD. 
financing—1497 


STEERING COMMITTEE 
motion for—68 
personnel—75 


STOCK MARKET SPECULATION 
steps to control use of credit for—684, 717 


SUBSIDIES 
as means of increasing purchasing power—996 
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TAXATION 
bank cash reserves, 100% theory, form of—139 
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